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Faom J. ©. JACK, Esa, 10.8. 
Late Ssttlemint Officer of Bakargany, 


To tos SECRETARY to razr GOVERNMENT or BENGAL, 
In THE Revenve Department. 


Dated: Cateutta, the 5th March 1915, 


Sir, 

1 wave the honour to submit the Final Report of the Settlement 
Operations in Bakarganj. 

9. This has only been finished after long delay, which I may be per- 
mitted to explain. Until 1918, I was expected to write this Report in addition 
to my ordinary duties, first as Settlement Officer of Faridpur and then as 
Director of Land Records. I found this quite impossible and indeed only 
made any progress at all by sacrificing three Puja and two Christmas vaca- 
tions, I was placed on special duty to finish the Report for a few weeks in 
1913, but had only time to collect tne materials end refresh a memory which 
had grown somewhat dim. The Report was completely written when I was 
on leave in Europe; but as access to the documents was there impossible, a 
great deal remained for correction “This, as well as tho great delays in Press, 
accounts for the fact that so long a period has elapsed since my return before 
it could be published, | 

3. I should perhaps apologise for the length of the Report. I mis- 
calculated the space it would occupy in print. No doubt I might have made 
trenchant reductions; but this would have involved much rewriting and 
therefore more delay, while I was somewhat loath to sacrifice so much of the 
labour of my holidays. The Report covers 260 pages as compared with 187 
in the Saran and 146 in the Darbhanga Reports. In neither Saran nor 
Darbhanga was there any temporarily-settled area in which rents and revenue 
were revised, the description of which in. the case of Bakarganj occupies &0 
pages of the Report. Apart from this the disparity in length is not very great, 
and, a8 the report is the first dealing with an Eastern Bengal district, may 
perhaps be considered not altogether without justification. In dealing with 
the assessment of rent and revision of land revenue, I may have gone into too 
great detail, but it was difficult to satisfy the requirements of the Collector or 
of a future revision without it. ‘The great length of the Appendices (not 
without precedent in the Reports of Chittagong and Muzaffarpur) is entirely 
due to the inclusion of correspondence concerning two matters which are likely 
to oceupy the Collector and the administration very greatly in the future. On 
this account their inclusion may perhaps be considered not altogether inappro- 


priate. 
I have the honour to be, 
fir, 


Your most vbedient servant, 


J. C. JACK, 
Late Settlement Officer of B korganj, 
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FINAL REPORT 


ON THE 


SURVEY AND SETTLEMENT OPERATIONS 


IN THE 


DISTRICT OF BAKARGANJ. 





PART I. 


General and Statistical Description of the Distriot. 


ee 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 


Tue district of Bakarganj is one of the deltaic districts fringing 

the Bay of Bengal. It lies between 21° 54” and 

a aa acai 23° 2’ N, latitude and between 89° 58’ and 

91° 2’ E, longitude and is in shape a very rough parallelogram. It is 

bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengel and on the north by the district 

of Faridpur, from which it is separated by @ series of rivers and streams. On 

the west over the old stream bf the Baleswar river lies the district of Khulna; 

on the east is the great Meghna estuary, which is divided betwen Noakhali 

and Bakarganj, the line of division being the main stream of the Meghna until 

that river opens like a fan, whence it follows the main stream of the Sahabazpur 

channel. The area within these boundaries, including water, is 4,891 square 

miles; but excluding the Meyhna estuary and the rivers, which form the district 
boundary, the area is 3,840 square miles. 


Description of the District, 


2. The district consists of two sharply defined parts. On the west is 
the great mainland block of a stiff clay soil, which 
disappears for three months each year under flood- 
water. On the east is a serics of alluvial islands, usually well raised and 
formed of the characteristic Meghna silt. Some of the islands are still uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited, but the largest, Sahabazpur, is sufficiently large and 
populous to form a subdivision. Many of the other islands are of no mean 
size. 

3. Kvery part of the district still retains many traces of its recent formation. 
Ever since the great upthrust of the Himalayas 
the sea-coast has been steadily gaining upon the Bay 
of Bengal, The rivers which drained the Himalayas at first made their way 
to the sea at the extreme west of the great bend which marks the northern 
limit of the Bay of Bengal and there deposited their great load of 
silt. As land emerged, the rivers moved ever eastward until three parts 
of the bend have been filled in and only the eastern part remains. Westward 
the country is fuli of the memory and marks of old riverbeds which have 
been deserted in the eastern march, while in Bakarganj itself the water has 
left the Baleswar within modern memory and an old river, the Sunda, which 


B 


General summary. 


Alluvial formation. 
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played a great part in the formation of Bakarganj, has completely disappeared. 
Within a century also the main stream of the Meghna has moved 20 miles east- 
ward, In the mainland of Bakarganj formation is practically complete, 
although the level of the land will still no doubt slowly rise. The great rivers 
are now concentrating their attention upon the bight which divides this main- 
Jand from Ohittagong. Until Noakhali has been surveyed, it is impossible to 
say at what rate formation takes place ; but it is certainly considerable enough 

River action in the Meghna es» to support the view that the twentieth century 
tuary. will see the development of the eastern part of 
the present estuary into a more or less solid block of land. The amount 
of silt which the Meghna carries in the flood season is astovishing and at 
the height of the flood the pace of the stream is considerable. ~ It has been 
calculated that “‘if a fleet of about 2,000 ships, each freighted with 1,400 tons 
of mud, were to sail down the river every hour of the day for four months con- 
tinuously, they would only transport to the sea a mass of solid matter equal to 
that borne down by the Ganges in the four months of the flood season.”* 

4, From an agricultural point of view, the main characteristic of the 
district is the annual deposit of silt, which is left 
by the floods which cover the country from July 
to October. Very little of the land in Bakarganj, which has not been artificially 
raised, is not at some time or other during these months under flood water 
and the greater part is under water for a considerable period. The prevalence 
of this condition is made possible by the network of rivers and streams with 
which the district is covered. It is therefore im- 
portant to understand the river system which 
depends not so much upon the number of rivers of great size, but upon the 
multitude of smaller distributaries and streams which serve as irrigation 
channels to spread the flood water far and wide. In the Meghna estuary the 
conditions are somewhat different from the conditions in the mainland block 
and will require separate treatment. 

5. Apart from the Meghna the larger rivers of Bakarganj are eight in 
number. Although all flow north and south, only 
one of the eight, the Baleswar, which leaves the. 
Padma near Kustia far away in the north, flows through the entire district. 
Four of the others are confined to the north-east: of the district, viz.— 

(1) the Turki (or Palardi) river; | (3) the Safipur river; 
(2) the Arial Khan ; (4) the Noabhangani. 


And three to the south of the district— 
(1) the Biskhali, | (2) the Bighai or Bureswar, | (3) the Lohalia. 


Annual flood. 


The river system. 


Rivers in the mainland. 


6. The northern four are all in fact channels of the Padma after its 
junction with the Brahmaputra, The water of this great river slips away 
westward through many water-courses in the district of Faridpur, which unite 
to form the Arial Khan river. Subsequently the Arial Khan divides into two 
main channels, the western of which enters 
Bakarganj asthe Turkiriver and the eastern retains 
the name of the Arial Khan, The Noabhangani and Safipur rivers were 
created in modern times probably as a result of the historic floods of the Tista 
in 1787 (A.D.). There were previously no doubt small channels which the 
flood water widened out in its effort to get away. 

All these four rivers after flowing some 20 miles through the north of 
this district in a southerly direction unite their waters in an easterly 
bend and discharge into the Ita channel of the Meghna. They do not, 
however, carry the whole of their water to the Meghna, nor does the Isa carry 
the whole of its water to the Bay. By many petty rivers and streams a great 
deal of water escapes westward and finds its way to the Bay through the 
Lohalié, the Bighai and the Biskhali. These great rivers are formed by 
the junction of many distributaries from the Arial Khan and the Meghna, 
of which the most important are the Sikarpur 
Khal, the Dwarika Don, the Barisal river and the 
Bukhainagar Don, which unite to form the Biskhali river, the Bakarganj 


The northern rivers, 


The southern rivers. 








* Lyall: Princtples of Geology, p- 282. | 
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and the Pandab rivers, which join to form the Bighai, the Dhulid river 
and the Baga Don, which help to swell the Lohalia river. 

The Baleswar on the extreme west is alao fed from the same source. 
Thus the Amua Dan brings water érom the Biskhali, the Pon& Dén and Kacha 
from the Barisal river, but most of the. water in the Kacha is drained from 
the marshes of Deulbairi Dobra by the Kaliganj and Baldia rivers and from the 
Gaurnadi marshes by the Swarupkati river. 


i i e main ri s 
Diagram of the meinland river 7. Diagrammatically the main river system 











system. of the district can be shown thus :—* 
~—Bwarupkati B, 
Source Bile (marshes) —-——~|~-Baldié BR, Bachk B. 
—Kiliganj RB. 
/ 
7\. = 
Ganges ——>—— Bateswak ~ 
~—Bikirpur BR. 7} 
=D warikk Dou | 
BISKHALI B. —»— | 
|~Barisal RB. 
Ganges } Tort &. y ‘Bukhdinagar Don J { 
and = be 7 
Brahmaputra Agrit Kain RB, | —Bakarganj B. 7 | BAY OF 
eb }orenar ro 
| ee Eenden ts BENGAL. 
a —Lohslia B. 
a { [ova ER froma R=» 
G , Noaprasaant B. 
Brekmepatra iS | —Bagi Don 
Moghak S8avrpur R. | 
| ve } 
IL8A R. : 


Only the main afiluents and distributaries have been shown in this diagram. 

8. It should be mentioned that all these rivers are tidal; but water 
comes down them at all times of the year. In the 
flood season the water is salt only in the Baleswar, 
while even in the cold weather most of the rivers contain fresh water. Some 
idea of the size of these rivers may be obtained from the mere figures of 
breadth. The Baleswar has an average width of half a mile above the 
junction with the Kacha and of two miles below it; the Lohalia, Bighai and 
Biskhali are all more than a mile broad; the Turki, Arial Khan, Noaibhangani 
and Safipur are each nearly a mile wide, while the Arial Khan after the 
junction of all these rivers is over 2 miles wide. None of the other rivers 
shown in the diagram has a less breadth than a quarter of a mile, 

9. The country between these great rivers is covered with a maze of 
smaller rivers and petty streams intermingling in 
a confusion impossible to describe. Most of the 
larger streams are distributaries of the great rivers and most of the smaller 
join the distributaries together ; but every depression is surrounded by a 
hundred water-courses which fill it or drain it at the different seasons of the 
year. Every homestead even is surrounded by a moat usually connected with 
one of the smaller streams, thus carrying on the work ofdistribution. It 1s 
probably impossible to walk w mile in any part of this country without meeting 
a stream which cannot be crossed without the help of a bridge. In many 
parts such streams will be met after every quarter mile. Some idea of their 
abundance and confusion may be obtained from an examination of two maps 
appended to this report,t one of which shows the streams in an ordinary 
village and another the streams in an ordinary section of this country. 

10. By means of these streams, locally known as 4hals, the flood water 
is carried to every part of the country and, as it 
subsides, the soil is enriched with a heavy deposit 
of silt. In the north of the district, and more 
especially in thanas Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, the level of the country has 


Tidality and size of the rivers, 


Net work of distributaries. 


‘Value of the network in distri- 
buting silt. 














* A chart to illustrate the river systom is appended to this report (Appendix NV o 1). 
ft Appendices Nos, 2 and 3. 
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risen sufficiently to leave these water-courses dry in the cold weather; but 
they still fill in the rains and at the spring tides. In the southern thanas they 
always carry water even at low tide. Such of them as join two larger rivers, 
locally known as dons, have a tendency to shoal in the middle as the tide 
flows in from both ends. This is a great obstacle to navigation and has made 
communication difficult in many parts of the district; but it has not yet done 
any harm to agriculture. In the course of time no doubt, unless these channels 
are artificially kept open, they will fail as distributaries and the middle country 
will cease to get its annual deposit of silt; but that time is not yet, nor is its 
appearance threatened except in the north of the district. 

11. Of the total area in the mainland block of the district, 3,020 square 
miles, 6 per cent. or 178 square miles consists of rivers over 3 chains (66 yards) 
wide, while 5 per cent, or 140 square miles consists of streams less than 66 yards 
in width. The distribution of this river area between the different thanas is 
fairly uniform, only Gaurnadi and Swarupkati suffering from the absence of 

_ .: the larger rivers. More important than the total 
by Vater ares and its distribution fieures from the agricultural point of view is the 
y thanas, mined 5 
extent of distribution. Roughly speaking, the 
distributary channels consist of the streams less than 66 yards in width, and 
the following table affords a useful index to the comparative distribution of 
silt in different parts of the. district :— 








Area covered Proportion Area covered Proportien 
THana. by small to land THaNa. by pmall to land 
streams, area, stceame, area, 
Sadar Subdivision. Patuakhali Subdivision, 
Acres. Per cent. Acres. Per cent, 
Gaurnadi ses 2,972 2°0 {| Bauphal ... 2,263 23 
Mehendiganj... 8,007 ol | Patnakhali.., 7,156 4°5 
Barisal sid 2,272 24 {Galachipaé ... 12,680 64 
Jhalakati iss 4,024 48 PAmtali ... 28,874 9-4 
Nalchhiti a 860 16 ciepstcens poe 
Bakarganj... 3,451 38 Total ... 50,478 67 
Total w=: 21,586 33 
— — Pirozpur Subdivision, 
Swarupkati.., 5,945 45 
Pirozpur, ... 2,166 3°0 
Bhandari ... 8,992 56 
Matbaria ... 5,403 3°65 
Total vw. 17,496 41 





The table shows the extent to which the northern thanas have dried up 
as compared with the southern thanas. It also shows the influence of the bile 
(marshes) in increasing distributary channels, as the high figures of Swarupkati, 
Bhandaria and Jhalekati are due to this cause. The large proportion of 
small streams in Mehendiganj is due to the fact that this thana is the play- 
ground of the Arial Khan. The table isa very fair index to the fertility of 
the different thanas, when allowance is made for the comprehensive operations 
of the Meghna which carries a rich deposit far into the interior of the thanas 
on its borders, 

12, The eastern division of the district is very differeut from the main 
block on the west, Out of a total area of 1,798 
square miles, 978 square miles represent the 
rivers in the Meghna estuary. The Ganges and Brahmaputra enter the 
district a few miles below their junction with the Meghna as a single river with 
a width of some 10 miles. They flow as one river for a few miles when that 
river, opening like a fan, forms three channels with two great island wedges 
in between. The western channel was always the smallest and now carries 
little Meghna water except in the flood season. It is known as the Ilsa or 
Tetulid aud divides the mainland of Bakarganj from the island of Sahabaz- 
pur, At the southern end of that island it opens out againand encircling the 


River system in the Meghna estuary. 
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islands of the Galachip& archipelago on the. east and joining the Sahabazpur 
channel again ou the west finally reaches the Bay. ‘The middle channel is’ 
known asthe Sahabazpur river ana flows between Sahabazpur and Hatia. 
It has a great volume of water and a furious current and has diluviated 
Bhola thana for some years, sweeping away a strip of land a quarter of a 
mile wide cach year. The western or Doula channel] swings under Noakhali 
round the north end of Hatia and reaches the Bay between that island and 
Sandwip. while some of its water encircles Bimni and flows out betiveen 
Sandwip and the Chittagong coast. 

13. In this vast area of water the changes are rapid, lager islands being 
thrown up in a few years and diluviated as quickly. The depth of the estuary 
is ordinarily not more than a few feet, but the real channels of the rivers 
which are rarely half a mile wide are very deep.’ Vast areas which are 
shown #8 water in the maps are uncovered at low tide in the cold weather as 

etapa thes atc. Ear south as the island of Kukri Mukri, This 
eslcary: condition of liquid mud remains for years, but as 
soon as the mud is out of water sufficiently long 
to allow of the growth of a rank grass, it develops quickly into land as the 
grass collects and holds the silt which is borne over it. The mud bank or char, 
as it is locally call-d, is culturable very early where not too close to the sea 
and bears a splendid crop of boro rice. Near the sea no crop can be grown 
until the level of the land is above the tidal level of the cold weather and even. 
then it takes several years to wash the saline deposit out of the soil. 
The water is fresh however as far south as Jainagar about the centre of 
Sahabazpur. When an island has formed its level rises rapidly until the centre 
is usually almost as high as the level of the highest flood, thus Manpura, 
Sahabazpur and the larger islands of the.Galachipa archipelago are better 
raised than the mainland of Bakargapj. Asa consequence they contain few 
of the streams and smaller rivers of the mainland and those few are 
usually dry, except during the spring tides and at the height of the floods. 
‘ belies In the island of Sahabazpur aerate than 66 
Dgence ok distribataries 10 yards in width bear a proportion of only 3 per cent. 
see en one eee de the net land SA aad in the ‘hana of Bhola 
alone little more than 2 per cent. The soil is therefore not so suitable for 
the aman crop, which is the main staple of the mainland. 

14, Withthe help of Major Rennel’s mep and of the Revenue Survey, it is 
pa to reconstruct the history of the estuary and perhaps to forecast the 
and formations of the future. In the eighteenth century the Brahmaputra and 
the Ganges still occupied their old beds, the Gauges roughly what is the 
bed of the present Arial Khan and the Brahmaputra joining the Meghna in 
Sylhet. As appears’ from Major Rennel’s map, the combined waters 
of the Meghna and Brahmaputra swept to the sea under Noakhali, and 
it is probable in view of the old pargana history that their western bank . 
was unbroken land from Bikrampur to Mehendiganj and from Mehendiganj 
to Sahabazpur. Flowing somewhat paralled on the other side of this 
shaft of land was the Ganges, The Brahmaputra and Meghna about 1730 
(A.D.; swung westward and flung out a channel which cut through this 
shaft of land, joined the Ganges and twisted its course from south-east to 
south. This change of course was accompanied by such great erosion. and 
accretion that many wiles were added to the sea coast of Noakhili, while 

a great part of Sihabazpur was destroyed. 
Pca Raed oan ryriiaia Further south the Bakarganj coast was swept 
away to reform rapidly as a chain of islands on 

the eastern side of the river. This change explains the persistence of 
the mainland parganas in the south of Sahabazpur. At the time of Major 
Rennel’s survey, about 1770, destruction was complete, but reformation was 
only beginning. At tie end of the eighteenth century probably as a result 
of the great Tista floods in 1787, the Brahmaputra changed its course and 
joined the Ganges at Godlando. Somewhat later the Ganges bégan to 
forsake the Arial Khan tend, and in 1870 it had finally joined its waters to the 
Brahmaputra. These changes were felt slowly in the estuary, as a great 
volume of. water still comes down the old Ganges bed. They have however 
again turned the main current eastwards so that the western channel, the 
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Iisa, has begun to shoal. In the meantime however, as demosntrated by the 
Revenue Survey, the chain of islands on the west had joined on to Sanabazpur, 
while the great silt deposits had begun to form land rapidly to the south 
and east of that island. It is probable that Mebendiganj and Sahabazpur 

cite cal ; will soon again “be joined together by a shaft 

Tobable tulure movemen's- _ of land and that the Arial Khan will decline 
into one of the great internal rivers of Bakarganj. Whether it will 
still carry enough silt to consolidate the islands at its mouth into a com- 
pact block of land or to extend the southern coast of Sah&bazpur is not so 
clear. On the eastern side the Sahabazpur channel has been destroying 
Sahabazpur and conan Hatia for 15 years. As land forms off 
Mehendiganj, the current should set further eastwards, ceaging to vex the limits 
of Bakarganj and beginning an era of violent reconstruction in the estuary 
south of Noakhali,* 

15. The general appearance of Bakarganj is of a flat alluvial plain not 
divorsified by a single rise of evena few feet: 
Were it not so monotonous, it would not be 
unpleasing as nature has been very bountiful. Generally speaking, the district 
consists of a series of small plains ringed in by @ thin belt of well-grown trees. 
There are no village sites, as each family lives within its own holding, digging 
a moat round an ample piece of land and planting a garden of fruit trees to 
enclose the homestead. The homestead itself is a collection of mat and thatch 
huts on high mud plinths, all built on well-raised ground surrounding a eourt- 
yard. Near by within the moat is a muddy tank. The homestead is usually 
entirely concealed by trees so that at first sight it appears as if all the 
cultivated land was a clearing in;the) forest. The hola (opens) in which 
crops are grown are always kept. delightfully greon by the unfailing moisture 
of rain and flood and the eye is never tired by the weary miles of dust which 

is the common habit of an upcountry landscape. 
Greenness and prevalence Of The homesteads cluster along the banks of the 
orchards. : 
smaller streams and their gardens of the areca 
palm mingle witha background in which dark masses of the gab and the 
graceful tamarind find relief in spreading clumps of the feathery bamboo. 
In September when the rice is young, the foliage fresh and the streams 
full of water and the busy ply of boats, there can be few scenes more 
picturesque. In January the greater rivers afford a spectacle of equal pleasure, 
their waters rippling in the gentle winter breeze and flashing back the 
brilliant winter sun, whilst here and there against the dark back-ground of the 
gardens on the bank great fleets of boats of many shapes swell along in 
stately movement under ample sails patched, particoloured and bellying 
in the breeze. Full of contrast and full of life and colour, there needs only 
the mouutain-break in the monotony of the skyline to make a perfect scene. 

16. The wastelands supply a contrast. Of these there are some in every 
thana—marsh, forest or sand and mud. The 
sand and mod are chiefly to be found in the 
Meghna on the south, appearing as low flats of liquid mud gathering in the 
centre into rank grass or a low scrub. Forest covers the seaface to a 
considerable depth, but it is retreating rapidly before the axe of the colonist, 
although a few blocks are being tentatively preserved to save the supply of 
fuel. *The undergrowth of this forest country is very thick and as a conse- 
quence the trees are poor and there is little timber of much value. To the 
larger rivers the forest seems an appropriate wall; but in the smaller streams 
its mean height and tangled undergrowth without life or light or movement 
join with the muddy stream and slimy banks to make a sullen scene. 

A more permanent and characteristic feature of the district is the great 

i depressions in which water permanently lodges. 

acl These occur in every thana of the mainland, 

although large depressions are only found in Galachipa, Bhandarié, Swarupkati 

and Gaurnadi. They present a singularly desolate appearance, sometimes as a 
flat expanse of rank grass and at others as a dark and noisome lake. 


Appearance of the distzict. 


Wastelands: mud and forest. 








* Some small scale maps are appended to this report, which will explain more clearly the movements 
described in this paragraph. Vide Appendix No. 4. 
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The level of these marshes (is) is continually rising from the annual 
deposit of silt and their size is therefore shrinking asthe edges are brought 
under cultivation; but the heart of the 51! is still of considerable depth, 
especially in Bhandaria. It is not clear how these di/e have been formed. 
One theory regards them as a natural phenomenon in the formation of 
alluvion and explains them as the country between two rivers, which have 
built up their own banks so as to leave no outlet for the water in the basin and 
to close at the same time the inrush of silt deposit when the riverg themselves 
are in flood. ‘Chis theory does not seem to agree with the facts in the country, 

- which has been formed by river action in modern 
marinories as to the origin of the times, Thus in the island of Sahabazpur and 

: the other islands of the Meghna estuary there 
are no bsls and the whole alluvial tract is level and well raised, More- 
over thie theory cannot account for the discovery of tanks with concrete ghats 
(steps) and foundations of brick houses of considerable age in the midst of - 
the Bhandaria 487, nor for the discovery of ancient coins and a quantity of skulls 
in the Faridpur continuation of the Swarupkati b/s. Rennel’s map, which shows 
the great Swarupkéti 6¢/ as an ‘‘impenetrable morass,” shows no marsh at all 
in Bhandaria, but on the contrary a road running through its present position 
and villages prominently in the centre, while local traditions point to a time 
when it was under cultivation or a forest. The revenue assessed upon the 
pargana of Syedpur, which comprises little more than this 477, is inexplicably 
severe on any other assumption. Similarly in the Kala Raja 417 of thana 
Galachipaé remains have been found of brick buildings and gha@¢s and tanks. 
All this evidence points to a period early in Swarupkati and late in Bhandaria 
when what is now marsh was dry land, There ig moreover direct evidence 
over the border in Faridpur from old family; records that land under cultiv- 
ation subsided into marsh towards the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
It is known that the earthquake of 1897 created bile in Rangpur and 
Mymensingh and it is possible that earthquakes were similarly responsible for 
the great depressions in Bakarganj. In particular, it has been suggested that 
the formation of the Bhandaria depression and the extension of the Swarupkati 
depression are due to the Chittagong and Dacca earthquake of April 1762, 


Employment of the land. 


17, Of the total land area of Bakarganj 2,427 square miles or 70 per 
cent. were under cultivation in the year of survey, 
415 square miles or 12 per cent. were classified as 
culturable, but not cultivated, and 648 square miles or 18 per cont, as 
unculturable :— 


Amount cf the cultivated aros. 


Fieurns In Square MIvEs, 


Sacietcihy i eae 
SUBDIVISION. | Tots} Area calturabie, . 

lend | guid, | eh, | anoatiane, | UMgregeiet | Oxsapied 
ares, | cultivated. cultivated, ° F Bree: 





Tal lel Ja : 


cent, 
Sadar ve] 1,008 | 


Patudkbali ...| 1,183 
Pirozpar ss 674 
Dakshin 84ha- 
b&zpur. 


District total ...] 3,490 





18, The amount of cultivated land in the different thanas in the Sada) 
subdivision is very uniform, ranging between 
Gaurnadi with 75 per cent, and Bakarganj with 
82 per cent. Patuakhali subdivision shows the greatest contrasts. On the 
one hand Bauphal (84 per cent.) and Patuakhah_ (83 per cent.) are the best 
cultivated thanas in the district; on the other Amtali (50 per cent.) and 
Galachipa’ (60 per cent.’ have still vast areas to bring under the plough. 
Barahanaddin in Dakehin Sahabazpur & little better cultivated than Galachips- 


Distribution. 
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In the other thanas the cultivated area agrees with the district average of 
70 per cent., except in Pirozpur where it is as much as 83 per cent. 

19. The ditlcvanoes are almost entirely due to sand, marsh and forest, 
as the analysis of the uncultivated area will show:— 











ANALYSIB OF UNCULTIVATED AREA. 


PERCENTAGE OF, LAND 4&BA, 











Culturabdle, but not cultivated. | Unculturadle. 
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bazpar. 
District 
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An examination of these figures in more detail discloses most forcibly 
how small a proportion of the land-availablefor cultivation in any year lics 
fallow. 

Thus bamboo clumps and thatching grass, although statistically included 
amongst the land not cultivated, are for all 
practical purposes cultivated, as both are grown 
deliberately on land which is quite fit for 
cultivation in order to provide materials for the erection of the homesteud 
Both bring as much or more profit per acre, if sold, as the crops which could 
be grown on the land. Almost. the same comment applies to reeds which 
are valuable for matting. Reeds* are Jeft to grow for domestic purposes on 
land which would give a bountiful harvest of boro rice. “ 

Similarly little of the unculturable area is really unemployod. As it is 
necessary for the population to be housed and to have means of communication, 
the area shown as roads and as homestead, including tanks and ditches which 
in Bakarganj are an inseparable part of the homestead, cannot be included in 
the area available for cultivation. The miscellancous area returned as uncul- 
turable consists chiefly of small pits and depressions. 

20. Sand and morass totally unfit for cultivation occur in only a few 
thanas. Thus practically the whole of the Oi/ area is in Bhandaria and 
Swarupkati, where one acrein every ten is marsh, while most of the sand is 
found in the Galaichipa archipelago and in Barahinaddin. The whole of the 
- forest area is to be found in Amtali, Barahanaddin and Matbaria. In the two 
latter thanas it has almost disappeared ; but 27 per cent. of the area of Amtali is 
still under forest and in the absence of a sufficient supply of colonists it must 

eendeas remain for some years yet unoccupied. The forest 

Analysi« and distribution of yep ig really considerably greater, because for 
the unoccupied area. ne ) 

statistical purposes new cut forest was classed as 

culturable (miscellaneous) and clearances, which bad been abandoned for 

lack of drinking water or owing tothe depredations of wild beasts, were 

claseed as unculturable (miscellaneous), Some 50,000 acres of the former and 

25,000 of the latter were found in the seaboard thanas, 

21. In order to find the true proportion of the uncultivated area to the 
area fit for cultivation, it is necessary to leave out 
of the account the unoccupied area and to exclude 
the area covered by huuma«a habitations and the area deliberately reserved to 
grow material for the erection and repair of such habitations. Thus calculated, 


Analysis of the uncultivated 
area. 


Real extent of cultivation. 








® The reeds which grow in the marshes are not included in these figures. 
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it appears that only one acre in every ten in the district, although capable of 
oe ren is not cultivated. This is distributed amongst the different thanas 
as follows : — 





Sadar Subdivision. Patuakhali Subdivision. 


Thana Per cent. Thana— Per cent. 
Gaurnadi one 9 Patuakhali a 7 
Jhalakati ae 6 Autali way 10 
Nalchhiti eee 8 Galachipa we «dA 
Bakarganj eo Bauphal (0 
Barisal sie 7 — 
Mehendiganj eee 5 10 

7 Pirospur Subdivision. 
8 ‘. i aee 
Dakshin Sahabdspur Subdivision, aide sa ee 
Bhola wee 8 Bhandaria vee 6 
Sarahanaddin vies 0 Matbiwis seer AO 
17 10 





The heavy percentage in the thanas on the seaface is due to the saline 
deposit which. renders a considerable quantity of land unprofitable to crop. 
Altogether in every 16 acres of this uncropped area, 4 consist chiefly of patches 
of jungle retained by the family to provide firewood and only 12 of land 
previously cropped, but uncropped during the year. of survey. Of this true 
fallow, 3 acres were land which had been cropped in the previous year and 
9 acres land which had not been cropped’so recently, . 

22, The amount of true fallow in the various thanas was fairly uniform, 
New fallow represented usually only 1 per cent. of the real area available 
for cultivation. In only four thanas was if much higher. In Nalchhiti and 
Mehendiganj there are scattered high lands which require some rest, while in 
in the north of Jhalakati and the east of Swarupkati there is a block of high 
and very infertile land which covers about 10 square miles. The old fallow 
was alsv fairly well distributed at about 4 per 
cent. of the real area available for cultivation, 
It was however very small (only 2 per cent.) in Barisal, Mehendiganj and 
Bauphal and still smaller in Jhalakati. On the other hand saline deposit 
increased it to ‘0 per cent. in Galachipa and to 18 per cent. in Barahanaddin. 
On the whole it may be said that out of every 100 acres really available 
for cultivation 98 are actually cropped every year in Bauphal and Barisal, 
95 in the ordinary thana, 90 in Swarupkati and Galachipa and 81 in Baraha- 
“ naddin. 

23. These are remarkable figures, and the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that rotation of crops is hardly 
practised in Bakarganj and the use of any form 
of manure is unknown, A comparison may pro- 
fitably be made with the figures in other districts, of which a modern survey 
has been made :— 


Distributiomof true fallow. 


Comparison of the amount of 
fallow with that in other distriots, 














BIHAR. EASTERN BENGAL. 
PERCENTAGE or— PERcenTaGE or—~ 
Seca Seas 
Net Cuitivat-| Twice Net Jultivats, Twice 
Disteict, cropped od aren copped Disrrrer. cropped aqures crapped 
el eultur- | net prey culture | .to net 
arek able | cropped ecce able jcropped 
area. urea. { . area, area. 
J 
Darbhanga... 80 92 38 | Bakarganj ee 70 92 15 
Muzaffarpur ... 80 92 46 | Chittagong 37 70 | 10 
Saran ae 79 90 87 |TRoshana bad 72 92 2u 
Bhagalpur_... 70 78 34 (Tippera and 
Champaran... 70 8u 39 Noakhali.) 
North Monghyr 69 84 - 88 
Purnea. ae . 61 87 39 
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In all these districts except Chittagong manure js used and in some, 
such as Saran, the land is manured very heavily. In wost the population is 
sufficiently heavy to enforce the cultivation of all culturable land withont a 
rest, but Bikarganj differs from these in that there are areas of fertile 
waste land to which the pepulation can move when the pressure on the soil in 
anyttract becomes too severe. The Eastern Bengal districts differ from the Bihar 
districts in the proportion of eulturable land, which is occupied #8 homestead. 
Including tho tanks, which are part of the homestead, seven times as much Jand 
is thus occupied in Eastern Bengal asin Bihar. Excluding tanks, the amount 
is four times as great. Another feature in Eastern Bengal is the abgence 
of land reserved for pasture. In a country which is always.green pssture, 
thoagh desirable, is not essential and its absance serves to reduce the amount of 
culturable land which is not cultivated. 

24. The existence of Major Reonel’s survey, the exclusion of the 

Historical examination of the Sundarbans from the Permanent Settlement and 

occupation of waste, the subsequent Revenue Survey make it possible 

to qalculate with reasonable accuracy the area covered by unoccupie1 waste at 

different periods. Until the Revenue Survey there is no clue however tp the 

progress ‘of cultivation in the occupied area. The figures for the uneceupied 
eras. are:interesting. The tracts of unoccupied waste measured * :-—- 


. ‘Moghna 
Mainlend. veatpary. 
At Major Rennel’s survey, 1770-78 ... oe =A TRS? 
At the Permanent Settlement, 1793 ... mn ga5g = Notghown. 
‘At:the Revenue Survey, 1859/65 i... a 526 162 
At the District Survey,,.1901-05 ery fase 184 78 
Totel.land area, 1901-05 ass 2,710 780 


‘As ‘there was no material available to show the area covered ‘by marsh at 
‘the ‘Permanent Settlement, it was necessary to make a calculation'based upon 
‘the Revenue Survey ‘figures. Major Renneél’s map shows clearly enough the 
tracts covered by “impenetrable. morass,” and by ‘ woods,” but‘he made-no 
‘survey in the irteriorof the islands. ‘It is known however-from .qther sources 
that‘the smaller islands were ontirely uncultivated and that piracy had reducod 
‘most of:the once populous island of Sahabazpur to jungle. Major Rennel’é 
‘map also preserves‘for us the information) that the seaboard had previously 
‘been cultivated: ‘“This part of the country is deserted on account of the 
frequent ravages of the Muggs.” ‘Colonization 
of this waste advanced rapidly after the ‘British 
occupation ‘and ‘still more rapidly after the Permanent Settlement until 
checked by the storm-wave of 1822. It began again about 1845, but was 
‘again ‘stopped ‘by ‘the wave of 1876. Tho havoc was repaired by the end 
of the nineteenth ‘century and cultivation has now begun once more to advance. 
But the reduction of the unoccupied area does not measure the whele of the 
advance. The great rivers have made considerable additions to the land 
‘area itself, Since the Revenue Survey the increase appears to have ‘been 
180 square miles or at the rate of 4 square miles a year. Assuming that this 
rate obtained over the period previous to the Revenue Survey, the ocqupied 
area increased as follows:— 


.and: increase df Ignd:area. 


Total land area in Total occupied area Percentage of 


square miles. in square miles. land area. 
in 1770 Ree 2,950 1,675 56 
» 1798 es 3,040 2,015 66 
» 1860 se 3,310 2,682 80 
5» 1905 i 3,490 3,230 92} 


The occupied area has expanded by 1,555. squaro miles in the.whola period 
or at the rate of 12 square miles in each year. 

25. Apart from the reclamation of waste which lay in largo isolated 
blocks, there has been in tho occupied arca.some extension of cultivation, ‘There 
is no means of measuring the amount before the Revenue Survey, nor is it 


EE ES, 
*® A map is appended which shows the situation of the unoccupied waste at the timo of the District 
Survey. 
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cleat upon what basis the figures of cultivation in that survey were calculated. 
It appears that the atea sovéred by jungle, rivers, tanks and homesteads was 
menbured and deducted from the total area, the “cultivated” area thus 
in¢ludiag not ottly fallow, but all small streams, petty depressions and in- 

alia eh cece Soasiderabie fetch of jungle paca te blocks a 
a ’ cultivation which it was not worth while separate 
epee ene ere to measure. Tho cultivated area so aacariciaed 
in each thana is tabulated* below and compared with corresponding oalcula- 
tions from the figures of the District Survey :— 


[Pigures in aquare miles. } 















Culttvated Correspond- | 
areaatthe ing area at 
THaNa. Revenue the Distriot 
Survey. Survey. — 


Cultivated Correspond- 

area at the ing aiea at 
Revenue tho District 
Rurvey. Survey. 


THaNa. 









Sadar Subdivision, 
Gautnadi ees 2OR 218 


Patudkhali Subdivision, 
Patuakhali we «S81 228 







} Jhaélakati «6 128 = 122 Bauphal we 162 = 142 
Nalchhiti ve 79 77 Galachipa we 282 = 270 
Bakarganj .. 140 8116 Amtali we. 212 302 





Barisa . 149 485 
Mehendiganj ww. 165 = 228 








Subdivisional total 827 942 





1 Subdivisional total ... 864 893 


Tuorease in cultivation ... 34 per 
—- ——-oent, 


Increase in  cmlti- .., 14 per 
vation. ~< —~cent/ 





Pirospur Subdivision, 


Dakshin Sahabaipur Subiietsion. Swerupkati ... 187 168 
Pirozpur . 106 104 
Bhols “ete ‘vee 178 205 Bhandaria cee 88 93 
‘Barabanaddin we 201-818 Matbaria we «=92 = 208 
. i a —— —_ a 
Subdivisional total ... 874 520 Subdivisional total 423 565 

Increase in cultivation ... 40, per|) Increase in cculti- ... 35 per 

| —- -—cent, vation. _- —-cent. 





The total increase in the district of ‘cultivation” thus defined would 
appear to ‘be 432 square milos or 10 square miles a year. 


Communteations, 


26. Detailed information about communications is hardly required as it 
is contained in ‘the Gazdttesr ;:but it will be useful to indicate to what extent 
agriculture and the ayriculturists are served. As is natural in a district which 
is as ‘rich in ‘wide rivers deep enough for steamers as in shallow streams 
suitable for amall bouts, all transport of produce is by water. Rice and other 

; agricultural produce is borne to the local market by 

Movement of agricultural the small boat, which every household keeps, whence 
eee it is conveyed by country boat to the foreign 
market or -to-a neighbouring steamer station. The import trade in manufac- 
tured goods, ‘oil and salt is almost monopolised by the Steamer Companies, 
from whose stations it is distributed by retail traders in their own boats to the 
local markets in the interior. In the south where markets are few, poripatetic 
traders ‘spend the cold weather in tleir boats selling or bartering their 
s0ods “tv the ‘viliages on the river banks. In the mainland of Bakarganj 











In the atisénce of any detailed flares of the classification of fields in the Revenue Survey, this 
table-can only'serve. asa rough approximation. Diluvion perhaps accounts for the decline in Hurisal, 
Bakerganj and Fauphal; but. such figures aa those for Jhalakati, Nalchhiti and Lauphal still remain suspi> 
‘dicts. Certainly-no land has gone out of cultivation, 
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carts and packponies are unknown and tlic. roads are used only by- foot 
passengers; but in the Island of Sahabazpur, which is so. raised that its 
streams are dry in the cold weather, the roads are much used for. the trans- 
port of produce and there are many carts and carters driving buffalo and. 
bullock who are engaged in the trade. The export of rice and other | 
country produce takes place chiefly in February and March, when the large 
rivers are full of roomy country boats sailing in companies with the tide. 
At other times of the year few of theso boats are seen and the betelnut and 
other autumn crops are moved by steamer. Of Steamer Companies, there 
are five which trade in the district; but the two largest, the India General 
and the River Steam, have a joint management. These Companies first 
came to Bakarganj when the northern rivers silted too much to allow 
steamers to reach the Brabmaputra. The Sundarban route was then opened 
ee eee on and remained for some time the only service 
ies : which passed through Bakarganj. Subsequently 

a new route to Calcutta was opened vid Khulna in 1884, while Barisal itself 
gradually became a steamer centre of great importance as the terminus and 
headquarters of branch lines from Chittagong, Noakhali and Madaripur 
besides several others in the interior of Bakarganj. Both the great routes 
to Calcutta enter Bakarganj from Chandpur by the Noabhangani and proceed 
by the Satipur and Arial Khan rivers to the Barisal river, Jhalakati and the 
Rajapur Khal. At Kaukhali they divide, the Sundarban steamers following 
the Kacha river to Tuskhali and thence crossing over to Morrellganj in the 
Khulna district, while the Khulna steamers go north into the Madhumati. 
Apart from these main lines every part of Bakarganj is now well served by 
steamers of the joint Companies, except the extreme south towards the 
sea and the great $i area inthe north-west. In addition to the joint 
Companies, there are three small Bengali Companies whose steamers call for 
cargo as they pass through Bakarganj; but they have not as yet established 
any regular services and they do not compete at all severely with the joint 

Companies, 

27. It has always been a subject ofhotdebatein Bakarganj whether roads 

are worth the making. Formerly there were none in the district and in 1873, 
as enumerated ix. Hunter’s Gazetteer, there were only 29 mil.s of road entirely 
in the neighbourhood of Barisal. However during the last 20 years the District 
iad Board has builf.so persistently that there are now 

oar 287 miles of road in the district, although lees than 

a dozen are metalled. Of these 121 miles sre in the subdivision of Dakshin 
Sababazpur where they are properly bridged and in constant use by carts, 
Elsewhere the roads ure onlv used bv. foot passengers and the bridges over 
the smaller streams are rarely suitable for cart traffic. The roads themselves 
are usually wide enough for the use of carts and are always well raised above 
flood jevel, averaging probably & feet in height. Many of these roads are 
merely connections with steamer stations or serve similar local purposes ; but 
there are some useful trunk roads radiating from Barisal. The roads are 
much used by foot passengers, although perhaps less ambitious roads would 
equally serve their purpose. The trunk roads chiefly run north and south 
and are therefore the less useful, as this is the direction ‘of the rivers. 
They are in fact alternative means of progress, less comfortable no 
doubt, but indispensable when the rivers are rough or the tides unsuitable. 
Unfortunately the District Board has not been as active in providing roads 
running .east and west, yet there are few rivers to serve in their place and 
those few are always connections hetween two tidal rivers, which have a 
strong tendency to shoal in the middle. Indeed, the Amua Don and the very 
useful Sialkiti Khal have shoaled within recent times so that a lung detour is 
necessary in a journey east and west. At present river communication is only 
maintained for steamers across the district by the narrow and shallow Rajapur 
Khal, which shoals rapidly and will need constant dredging, but there 18 an 
excellent alternativé for buat traffic in the cut which connects Jhalakati and 
Kaukhali. Dredging is expensive work and it is doubtful if the Diatrict 
Board has funds sufficient to keep open the old arteries of trade. There can 
however be no question of their utility and, were funds available, much 
tedious, wandering would be saved by dredging the Sialkati and Amua 
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Dons in Pirozpur subdivision and the Kukua Don in the Patuakhali 

Need of roade running east ang Subdivision. In default of this, trunk roads 
weet and of roads to open up waste are desirable from the Baleswar to the Biskhali 
land. and from the Biskhali to the Tetulia and to 
Patuakhali. Such roads would be & convenience to existing populations, 
but a bolder programme is necessary if waste is to be rapidiy reclaim- 
ed. The most successful of all the roads constructed in Bakarganj is the 
road from Batajor to Ambola in tho heart of the Ganrnadi ils. It was 
very expensive to construct and is insufficiently bridged no doubt, but 
it has opened up the marshes to the cultivator and the colonist and has 
brought many fertile acres under the plough. It has had no_ imitators, 
although the Swarupkati and Bhandaria é7s give promise of a rich return, 
when. made similarly accessible. Still more valuable would be tho assistance 
which amore unselfish policy in road making could give to the clearings in 
the south. Hero ths rich lands attract cultivators, but not colonists, For 
two months a busy band heap the vast return of rice into the boats and then 
with bullock, buffalo and baggage abandon their fields to the birds and beasts. 
Occupation of so ternporary @ nuture must be precarious and a storm wave will 
certainly ‘involve desertion and relapse. At all costs cultivators should be 
tempted to make their homes upon their lands if the occupation is to be 
permanent; and of all baits the most tempting and the most likely to be 
successful are good roads leading straight from the heart ef the forest to the 
markets and centres of population in the north. Half a dozen of such roads 
in Matbarii and Amtali would be an invaluable assistance to colonisation 
and would go far to remove the lament of the southern cultivator that the 
south pays ths road cess, but the north gets the roads, 

«8, Apart from District Board roads, there are some embanked foot- 
paths, more or less bridged, throughout the district; but the number is in- 
sufficient. Where there are no roads, the plight of a traveller in Bakarganj 
is unhappy. High winds rage for weeks together so that light craft cannot 
venture upon the big rivers; yet for a journey on foot, you must ueeds be at 
once an amphibian and a monkey, prepared at every quarter mile to wade 
a shallow stream or swim a deep one, to crawl up an overhanging branch on 
one bank and swing to its fellow on the other, to balance giddily on a bamboo 
bridge where a false step meuns a bath in oily mud and finally to reach a 

wide river and .to wait, it may be weary hours, 
Need of a network of footpaths until the reluctant boatman of a passing boat 
and simple bridges in the villages: Gngonis to ferry you across, For the comfort of 
the very old and very young and of women of all ages, nothing could be more 
useful than a network of embanked footpaths with simple plank bridges 
connecting village with village and with markets, ferries and steamer stations. 
Such footways cost little and are easy to construct ; but as elsewhere it has been 
the fate of simple convenience to wait upon ambitious projects. Had thand 
committeés spent the thana roa‘l-cess, Bakargan} would ave long ago been 
covered with such a network of simple footways. 


Population. 


29, The total population of the district of Bakarganj at the 1901 census 
was 2,291,752 and the average density per quare 


Population and its distribution. z 
mile was— 


In the — Persons. 
Total area ... see ats sts Se 469 
Area exclusive of large rivers Les vee ees 628 
Net land area iat ies ais a 657 
Ocoupied area ies ass 33 oes 709 


Of this population 80 per cent, was diroetly dependent upon the land for 
a living. 








*I adopt the 190] cen:us as more suitable than the 1911 census to that peried of the settlement 
operations (1899-1904) during which the other statistics in the report were collected. 
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The density in the land area of each thana was as follows:— 


















Persoas Percontage Persons Fercentave 


Tana, per square of increare THaNa. per square of increase 
milea, since 188), mile. sinec 1881: 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Sadar Subdivision. Patuakhali Subdivision. 
Gaurnedi is 968 30 Baupkal ose 712 «16 


Mehendiganj_... 665 li 

Barisal oes 964 $ 
Jhalakati we =s 1, 2583 22 
Nalchhiti See 969 1 
Bakarganj - 41,011 5 


Subdivisional total 987 16 


Patuakhali woe 795 13 
Galachipa sks 292 38654 
Amtali Si8 264 25 

Subdivisional total 442 22 

Pirozpur Subdivision. 

Swarupkati we 1,000 29 
Pirozpur se =—s 1,137 il 
Bhandaria #Se-ok 922 39 
Matbaria _ 472 19 


Subdivisional total 821 24 


Dakehin Sahdbdzpur Subdivision, 


Bhola oe 674 22 
Barhanaddin re 309 84 


Subdivisionsl total 432 28 








30. The percentage of increaso in the whole district wus 20°6, but it 
was 11°4 in the decade 1881-1891 and only 66 in the decade 1891-1901, 
In the greater part of the district the increase in population is roughly 
of five in every thousand each year. Where it is greater, the waste available 
for cultivation is large. Thus the available area in the dz/s explains the large 
increasesin Ganrnadi, Jhalakati, Swarupkati and 
Bhandaria, whilo alluvion is responsible for the in- 
ereases in Galachipa and the Dakshin Sahabazpur subdivision and forest for the 
increases in Amtaliand Matbaria.. In most of these thanas the exceptional 
wherease is not due to any oxcess of births over ‘deaths or to immigratton from 
outside the district ; but rather to the transfer of population from thanas where 
there are no agricultural wastes left to conquer. Thus the vital statistics, 
although notoriously untrustworthy, show no differences to correspond with 
the census differences, In the. 10 years, 1892-1901, the average reported 
excess of births over deaths cach year was 9 per thousand in Nalchhiti, 5 
in Patuakhali, Bauphal, Matboria and Bakarganj, whereas by the census none 
of these thanas increased their populations to any appreciable extent in the 
decade. On the other hand in Amtali, Galachipa and Barahanaddin, where 
the increase of population was considerable, the reported annual excess was 
only % per 1,000, although it is likely that registration was vory defective. 
It is necessary however to distinguish. The census figures show that the 
decade 1881-1891 was a period of considerable progress in the district, 
‘great efforts being made to repair the ravages which the tidal wave of 1876 
had made in the population of the seaboard. The decade, 1891-1901, was on 
the other hand a period of considerable stagnation. The prosperity of the 
ser board was affected by the smal] storm-waves of 1893, 1895 and 1896, which 
were accompanicd by ruinous floods of salt water, while in Matbiria and 
Bauphal a severe epidemic of fever kept down the natural increase of 
population. In the 4:/ thanas however there was great activity which 
is reflected equally in the census figures and in tho vital statistics; thus Swarup- 
kati and Gaurnadi showed an increase of 15 per cent. between the census of 
1891 and the census of 1901, while the vital statistics show an average 
annual excess of births over deaths of the same amount. In Bhandaria 
the same phenomenon is observed—the census increase and the vital excess 
being equally 9 per cent. ‘There is little migration to these thanas and 
it is well known that the extensive additions to cultivation in tho dils have 
been made by the population surrounding them. It is equally weli known 

oe that the southern thanas are recruited from the 
Pernt any tie sd south central thanas of the district—Jhalakati and 

Pirozpur supplying Matbaria, Patuakbali and 
Bauphal supplying Galachipa, Bhola supplgne Barahanaddin. The natural 
increase in population in all these thanas probably differs little so that the 


Rate of increase, 
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census differences really show the effect of mizration. The island of Sababaz- 
pur isan excellent example, as Harahanaddin thana is recruited nowadays 
almost entirely from Bhola thana, while there is little mavement of population 
to or from the outside. in Bhol& the annual excess of births over deaths is 1} 
per thousand, in Barahanaddin it is reported to be onlv 4; so that emigration 
from Bhola clearly accounts for the groater increase in the population of 
Barahauaddin, 
31. Considering however that there is eo much land crying outefor coloniz- 
ation, the development in the population is some- 
Slow rate of increase due to what slow. There is no omigeation from other 
prevontible deaths. Oneonta Sree ge aie a8 be Ade aiiretiaes ee 
districts, and what increase there is is therefore 
entirely due to the district. 'The vital statistics afford the clue, ‘here is no 
lack of births, as the birth-rato is 41 per mille; but the death-rate of 34’ per mille 
is very high. Yet the district is not generally considered unhealthy’ and the 
death-rate in the towns is only 23 per mille. Cholera takes its annual toll 
and bowel complaints are severe; but fever, although common no doubt in the 
south and west, is not of a very virulent form. Moreover the homesteads 
aro ample and isolated and by no means very insanitary, although the drink- 
ing water is often vile. There can be no doubt that the high death-rate is 
principally due to the dearth of doctors. Except in the north medical 
‘attendance is difficult to procure and in the south the people perforce must 
doctor themselves and dio of the dootoring. It is clear that the population 
is chiefly kept down by preventible disease and preventible deaths, 

82: Immigration adds nothing to the population. Indeed the exclusive- 
ness of the Bakarganj district is extraordinary. It sends forth no emigrants 
and harbours no strangers. It is true that the census of 1901 counted 60,000 
immigrants in the district and 40,000 omigrants fram it; but in both cases most 
of the origration wus of agricultural Isbourers and very temporary, of which 
a sufficient proof is the proportion of women who numbered only 9,000 of 
the immigrants and 14,000 of the emigrants. -The migration of these women 
is no doubt permanent, but it only proves the more the exclusiveness of 

Bakarganj, a8 for 17 out of every 23 of them 
Khulna and Faridpur were the origin or the 
destination of their travels, and in each district the region concerned in the 
migration-had been for a century a part of Bakarganj and still proserves all 
thé peculiar Bakarganj tenancies in all their peculiar crookedneas. It would 
seem:that only 6,000 true foreigners have made a-home in the district end 
no more of its own people have transferred their homes elsewhere. Of the 
temporary immigrants most were labourers, boatmon and traders from Dacca, 
Fandpur and Noakhiili, 

33. To compare the population of to-day with the population at earlier 
periods is impossible in the avsence of trustworthy figures. The estimates 
‘made by local officials in the earlier part of the nincteenth contury appear 
on examination to be the wildest guesses, nor is this remarkable when s0 little 
of the district can have been seen by the estimator. Moreover the boundaries 
of the district have -been often and violently 
ehanged and, even if the area covered by the 
estimate could be ascertained, there is no material 
in a mere total to enable compensations to-be applied. The same criticism 
can as justly be applied to the éstimate of the Revonue Surveyor, which was 
indeed ‘based upon an enumeration of houses, but applied to the result so 
fallacious an ostimate of the number of persons in each house that the 
total figures differed by as much as a million or over 140 per cont. from 
those of the census which took place .ten years later. His figures are 
however very valuable in considering religion and occupation, as they 
can be trusted in all matters of proportional distribution. The only 
means of estimating the population ‘at previous periods is to assumo the 
continuity of the present rate of increase (10'3 per cent.). On this assumption 
the population of Baikurganj would have boen: less than a willion in 1801, It 
seems probable that this kind of calculation represonts with sufficiont accuracy 
tho population of the Sadar subdivision at thet time. It is known that it was 
well developed and contained -heavy jungle only in tho Barisal thana and the 
southern portion of Jhalakati. In-tho other subdivisions development was 


Exclusiveness of Bakarganj. 


Comparison of population with 
previous periods. 
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more backward. In Rennel’s map a vast tract in the south of the district is 
entered as depopulated by the Mughs and it is known fron. other sources that 
it was only after the Permanent Settlement that this tract waa again colonized. 
Sahabazpur had been the sport of Mugh and Portuguese pirates for a 
century and.had only begun to make gcod their ravages. In Selimabad 
pergana on the west and Buzrugumedpur in the rump of the district 
a host of reclamation leases were granted just 
before and just after the Permanent Settlemeut 
and in 1801 the population must have been very thin, Indeed apart 
from the north of the district population can only have been heavy in the 
old pargana of Chandradwip. It would seem therefore that the population of 
the district could not have been more than a million in 1801, distributed some- 
what as follows :— 


Sadar subdivision ». 500,000 Patudkhali subdivision ees 200,000 
Dakshin S8ahabazpur we ~—- 78,000 Pirozpur “s «» 150,000 


Hstimate of the population in 1801, 


34, Since 1801 develo: ment bas twice been violently arrested by a storm- 
wave, The thirty years from the permanent settlement in 1793 to the storm- 
wave of 1822 were years of great expansion centreing in Pirozpur, Patuadkhali, 
and Barahanaddin; but the havoc wrought by the storm-wave and the following 
pestilence was immense. On the seaboard, up the estuary and many miles 
inland the country was swept clean of cattle and inhabitants, while the salt of 
the sea ruined the drinking water and destroyéd the fertility of the soil. The 
twenty years which followed the wave were spent in making good its ravages 
on the east of the district aud it was only in Selimibad on the west, where it 
had caused much less damage, that expansion continued, In the period from 
1845 to the next storm-wave in 1876 development 
again became rapid. Patuaikhali was completely 
opened up and the attack on the Amtali forest was begun, the great forests in 
Matbaria were cut down and Barahauaddin was colonized and broken to the 
plough. But again progress was completely stayed by the sea, whizh wrought 
destruction that needed the work of another twenty years to repair. The people 
went to work with a will, importing labour to keep the lend by any means 
under cultivation and buying at auction in the local markets wives rushed in 
from Chittagong. Still itis only in the last ten years that the axe has again 
been laid to the root of the tree, but fo such purpose that while in Amtali 
the forests are rapidly retreating, reclamation in Matbaria and Barahinaddin 
has at last advanced to the sea. 

35.‘ The density of the population in the district as.a whole is not remark- 

Be Oeeiees auncene able; but it is very unequal, very excessive in eight 
au "Y of the thanas, moderate in four others and light in 
the four on the seaboard. Roughly speaking, it 
is heavy in the north and sparse in the south. Jhalakat) with 1,253 
persons to the square mile must be one of the most densely p ‘pulated of the 
rural regions in the earth, as the urban population cannot be more than 
4 per cent. of the whole. The population in Pirozpur is almost as dense. The 
figures of Mehendiganj thanu are somewhat perplexing, It is in the north 
and it is very fertile; yet the population is thinner than in any thana of the 
district, except those on the seaboard. It has been the scene of most 
destructive river action on all sides, and perhaps this is the explanation. 
No other explanation at least offers itself for so curious a phenomenon. 

36. The population is almost wholly rural. ‘lhere are five towns whose 
total population is only 45,000 and even in Barisal, 
which is the one town of any importance, over 
half of the population is ;interested in agriculture. 

Jhalukati is purely a trading centre in which nine out of every ten inhabitants 
aro male. Nalchhiti is also a mart, once prosperous and now decayed. The 
other two municipalities are merely overgrown villages with a bazar and the 
couris and a sprinkling of traders and officials; and they are so far residential 
that they contain almost as many women asmen. A stranger would not suspect 
either in them or in Nalchhiti that he had chanced upon a town. ‘I'he towns as 
_@ whole contain 68 males and 60 Hindus-in every hundred of their inhabitants. 
The population of Barisal, the district headquarters, in 1901 was 18,978, of 


Subsequent development. 


The urban population insigni- 
ficant, 
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whom 13,250 (70 per cent.) were male and 10,763 (57 per cent.) Hindu. It 
was not then, but has since become an important centre on the steamer routes. 

37. In religion, 68 per cent. of the a is ace ee and 31 ae 

satributt ne cent, Hindu. The Hindus are chiefly to be foun 

Hike we Pe Matnneades in the uerth and the Muhammadans vn the south ; 
south. thus on the seaboard there is only one Hindu to 
every five Muhammadans and in Sahabazpur one to every six, On the west, 
in Bhandaria and Matbiria, the Hindus are more numerous, but still little more 
than a fourth. Further north the two religions are more equal, the Hindu 
being half us numerous as the Musalman in Bakarganj, Nalchhiti and Barisal, 
nearly as numerous in Pirozpur and Jhalakati and more numerous in 
Gaurnadi and Swarupkati. These two thanas according to local tradition 
were colonized in the days when Hindus were dominant and the higher 
castes have still an intimate connection with Bikrampur. The large aboriginal 

opulation of Chandals, who were found in the tract, accepted as usual a 
degraded place in the Hindu system. The central thanas and ‘the south on 
the other hand seem even in Hindu days to have been largely converted to 
Muhammadanism,* and subseqnently when the ruthless incursions of the Mughs 
chased the Hindus into the &:/s and interior of the north, their place was filled 
by Muhammadans. In later days Namasudras(Chandals) have wandered south 
in small colonies in search of land, but few Hindus of the higher castes live even 
to-day in the south. Such as are found are for the most part agents of Govern- 
ment or the zamindars, who will thankfully depart when their work is done. 

38. Mehendiganj is a curious exception to Hindu influence in the north, 
as the Muhammadan outnumbers the Hindu by 
four to one. It appears probable that formerly 
the Hindu was in greater force and. certainly it, was at one time a great strong- 
hold of the Kayasth caste. Most of the thana hes been diluviated in tho last two 
centuries and reformed avain as chars. The diluvionno doubt caused the 
Hindus to abandon their old homes, while the fear of Mugh forays may have 
driven them to make new homes further inland, ‘The thana has bean 
repeopled within tle last hundred years and since the Revenue Survey the 
large increase has been exclusively of Muhammadans. But the chars in the 
great rivers have in all districts been colonized by Muhammadans, and the char 
Muhammadan seems to be a class apart, turbulent and hardy, with whom the 
Hindu cannot cope. 

39, As in other districts the Musalman is increasing faster than the Hindu, 
but the disproportion is not very great. In the 
last decade the increase was 7 per cent. amongst 
Muhammadans and 5 per cent. amongst Hindus, 
At the Revenue Survey 35 per cent. of the houses in the district were 
inhabited by Hindus, but the statistics of that survey show that the Hindu is 
holding his own in the north while losing fast in the south. In the last decade 
the Hindu increase was greater than the Musalmanin only two thanas, in 
Barisal, for which the town is responsible, and in Barahinaddin, where it 
appears that Hindu landlords have been introducing tenants of their own 
religion in large numbers from the neighbourhood of their own homes in 
Faridpur. 

The district also contains 5,591 Christians and 7,220 Buddhists (Mughs), 
all or almost all of whom are dependent upon agriculture for a livelihood, 
The Christians are chiefly gathered in the Guarnadi dis and in Bakarganj 
thana ; the Mughs entirely in the Sundarbans on the sea-face. 

40. Any detailed account or examination of the castes and their distribu- 

tion in the two great religions would be out of 

Caste. place. Of the Muhammadans 97 in every 100 

The Musalman were returned as Sheikh and only one as a Saiyid 

: or Pathan. Even these are doubtful. It is pro- 

bable that the Musalman contains a good deal of foreign blood; but 
the mixture with tho Namasudra (Chandal) is very old. Inthe days when 
the Afghan ruled Bengal, Arab traders from Chittagong were numerous 
along the sea coast, and conversions amongst ‘the Gentoos ” were numerous, 
In the later times of Moghul rule the constant fighting with Mughs aad 


* Dr. Wise in the J. A. S. B., 1894, Part LIT, p. 28, 


Mehendiganj an exception, 


Musalman increases slightly 
faster than the Hindu. 
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Portuguese and the known avidity of the Moghul troops for the fertile ehar 
lands riust have left numerous colonies of Muhammadans in the district. 
Moreover as a result of storm waves and of Mugh forays, the south 
was almost abandoned and has only again been repeopled in recent times 
by immigrants who were rarely Hindus and who came at first most probably 
from: Dacca and Faridpur. No doubt a large proportion of these immigrants 
consisted. of converted Namasudras, but the Chandal has never been an enter- 
ptising colonist and it is doubtful if conversion to Islam can have so completely 
turned him into a pionter. It seems more probable that there was also a 
strong foreign element amongst the colonists. The anthropometric measure- 
ments were cortainly in favour of a Namasudra origin, but measurements so 
partial and so meagre cannot be convincing, In appearance the Musalman 
of the south is different from the Namasudra. His features are sharper 
and hia limbs better-shaped; but the distinction has been blurred no doubt 
by intermarriage with the converted Namasudra, which must have been 
ald ag well as constant and very frequent. In occupation the Muhammadan 
is almost always an agriculturist. Few are engaged in industry and still 
fewer in any profession, A Jarge proportion of the weavers and fishermen in 
the district is however Musalmin and a lesser but still considerable proportion 
of traders and boatmen. Thereare also a few boat-builders. There are no 
Pa ee See ere mee modern statistics to support these remarks ; but in 
ee. the house census conducted by the Revenue 
Surveyors it was found that while oné house in six 
in the whole district was inhabited by non-agriculturists, the proportion 
amongst Muhammadans only was one house in nine. The distribution of these 

non-agriculturists is informing— 

In the north, one in six, 
In the south, one in fourteen. 


In Sahabazpur, one in thirty-six. 


It is probable that the proportions are much the same to-day, Certainly 
in the south and in the islands nineteen out of twenty Muhammadans are 
engaged in agriculture. . 

41, There are only six Hindu castes which numbered 25,000 members 
and only eight others of any importance, Amongst these the Namasudra 
accounts for nearly half of the Hindu population and the three higher castes— 
Brahmin, Kayasth and Baidya—for nearly half of the remainder. Apart from 
the Namasudra the most nuwerous agricultural castes are the Kaibartta and 
Kapali and the Barua, who cultivate the betel (yan). Amongst the functional 
castes, many have turned to agriculture for a living or resort to it as @ eubsidiary 
employment. It is impossible however to say with any accuracy how they are 
Hi d their distribution employed, as the census report of 1901 gives no 

inducastes and their distribution. information on the subject, except in: relation 
to the whole province. No doubt the provincial figures form a rough index 
to the district proportion, but it is certain that amongst the higher castes 
ouly Kayusthas engage in agriculture and very few of them, Amongst other 
castes Shahas own a great deal of land and Sudras are often agriculturalists, 

42, The Namasudras are generally supposed to be the Hinduised abori- 
ginals of the Dacca Division, who were driven into the interior by successive 
waves of invasion. They finally took refuge in theswamps. Recent discoveries 
in Faridpur throw some doubi on this theory and it is possible that they were a 
dominant people in this country before its subsidence. In any case, it is 
clear that they have only come forth from the swamps in quite recent times 
as their colonies in the thanas on the seaface are quite modern. Considerably 
more than half of them inhabit the neighbourhood of the Gaurnadi-Swarup- 

a, kati dls to this day. In the whole district the 

_ Namasudras and their distribu- Wamasudras form 14 per cent, af che total popula 
tion and 44 per cent. of the Hindu population. 
They are almost entirely engaged in agriculture, but one in four only as 
farmelabourers or field servants. They are strongest in the Pirozpur aubdivi. 
siov, where they form 64 per cent. of the Hindu population, and in Gaurnadi 
‘and Jhalakati. 
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43, The three higher castes form 63 per cent. of the total population and 
20 per cent. of the Hindu population. There are a few in every thana— 
land agents, clerks and doctors—but their centre is in thanas Gaurnadi, Swarup- 

kati and Jhalakati, where half of them live and 

Distribution of the higher where they form 12 per cent. of the total popula- 

eat tion. Baidyas are chiefly confined to the medical 

profession, but the Brahmins and Kayasthas divide the other professions 
between them and own as well as manage most of the estates in the district. 

44, According to the census of 1901, eight out of every ten people in the 
district are dependent upon the land fora living and two are non-agricultur- 
ists, of whom only one is engaged in industry. As 
might be expected, there is no industry which is 
of any importance. Weaving supports 26,000 people, fishing and the. sale of 
fish 32,000, carpentry 14,000. There is no industry peculiar to the district 
which has no special art or craft. As is natural however more people are 
supposted by boat-building than in any other district except Dacca. The centre 
of the industry is in Sohagdal, thana Swarupkati, It is not organised and the 
firms are small; but it is flourishing and the boats are well-built, Generally 
the boats built are of the pansht type, small and intended for residential 
purposes and not for trade, It is worthy of remark that the number of mendi- 
cants is small as compared with other Bengal districts. The number of general 
labourers was also comparatively small and only 3 per cent, of the population 
was supported by general labour. 

45. At the Revenue Survey 16 per cent. of the houses were occupied by 
noneagriculturists, It would appear therefore that the non-agricultural popu- 
lation, which is now about 22 per-cent., is slowly growing. More than 
half at the Revenue Survey were Hindus and amongst the Hindus one 
house in every four was occupied by non-agriculturists. The distribution 
of this non-agricultural population at that time is interesting in that it shows 
how exclusively agricultural the south and the islands were. It is probable - 

were = that the number of people not supported by the 

eee of non-sagrivutura- and hag risen in these areas, but the proportions 

are no doubt stillin the main correct. At that 

time one personin every five in the north of the district, one person in every 

twelve in the south and one porson.in every cighteen in Sahabazpur was a 

non-agrieulturist. Amongst Hindus the proportions differed much less, in 
the north one in three, in the south one in eight and in Sahabazpur one in Six. 

46. The population connected with the land was thus enumerated in the 
Census of 1901 :— 


Unimportance of industry. 


Total. Workers, 


Rent-receivers ae oy sie 81,235 £0,309 
Rent-payers se see we 1,708,490 497,468 
Farm servants and field labourers eae 37,121 13,183 
Betel-growers (pan) ... ier oe 8,913 2,602 
Betel-sellers (chiefly supdr) ee wea 17,499 6,559 
Grain-dealers tee eee eee 23,475 9,818 
Rice pounders and huskers sisi ves 15,547 8,143 (women 
Fuel and foragers  .. toe ae 2,850 1,069 0,794) 
Wood-cutters se er wee 1,082 437 
Dealers in timber and bamboos ... ite 5,624 1,808 
Agents and employees of land owners aes 19,683 5,693 


This isa statement of the main occupation and there is nothing in it 
: dongap Toe bieale pray except the fewness of the farm 
Aualysis of the ocevpations of gseyvants and field labourers and the larve 

those connected with the land. ob batelislleek. Tn additea avant 9,000 see 
equivalent to a total of some 30,000 people showed agriculture as a subsi diary 
occupation. ‘lhe most important of these were barbers, boatmen and weavers, 
On the other hand 36,833 of the cultivators or 8 per cent. of the rent-payers 
reported subsidiary occupations, of which the chief ware general labour, 
fishing and petty trading. Domestic service is not included in these figures, 
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but is common amongst the children'of the poorer cultivators. The figures 
generally show that apart from the higher castes (bhadralék) agriculture is 
the background of almost every occupation, so that only traders, potters and 
workers in metals appear to be entirely independent of it. 

47, Tho number of persons returned as landlords (rent-receivers) was very 
large. This is not surprising, when the peculiar conditions of tenancy in 
Bakarganj are considered. Many cultivators sublet some of their land and 

‘many middlemen reserve some for cultivation. 
Explanation of large number of ‘There must be many tenure-holders who might have 
Tent-receivers. ° . zs 
been classified with equal accuracy as rent-receiver 
or rent-payer and no doubt considerable pressure was employed to obtain the 
higher status, Amongst the rent-receivers a much larger proportion of the 
workers—to use the curious phraseology of the census reporthad subsidiary 
occupations. Excluding women, 22 per cent. or nearly four thousand are so 
recorded, The majority wore employed in trades and professions of which 
the chief was money-lending, but had the return been truly made, the 
number of money-lenders would have been far larger. Shylock no doubt was 
ashamed of his trade. 


CHAPTER II. 


AGRICULTURE.* 


48. Bakarganj agriculture is -summed up in two words—rice and 
orchards. 

According to the survey figures, the total area under cultivation 

: was 1,553,376 acres, of which 89 per cent, was 

orrePonderance of rice snd cropped and 11 per cent. (or 172,751 acres) 

covered by fruit-bearing orchards. An area of 

228,571 acres was returned as bearing more than one crop, so that the gross 

cropped area amounted to 1,609,196 acres of which 90 per cent. produced 
rico. 

49, The survey figures are not absolutely accurate. The crop statement 
was prepared in the months from-January to 
May of each year when the only crop which the 
Surveyor who prepared the statement was likely to find on the ground 
was the radi crop, which forms a very inconsiderable part of the total. The 
winter crop had generally been reaped: before his work began, although 
it usually left traces of its existence, while the autumn crops Were not as yet 
sown, It is in the autumn crops therefore of which the figures depended 
upon the statements of the cultivators that the statistics are leastaccurate. The 
most important of these crops is the @us rice and a special enquiry made 
with the Collector’s assistance through the panchayats goes to show that 
the autumn rice was underestimated by about 20 per cent. ‘I'he 
total cropped area must from the best materials available be estimated 
thus :— 


Survey figures revised. 





Acres, 

Aman rice +. its a w» 1,818,000 
Aus rice Soe es me .» 172,000 
Boro rice wee oat és vee 5,000 
Other crops... eae eve «. 160,000 

Total vee 1,650,000 
Deduct twice-cropped area see « 250,000 
Net cropped area ove sve .» 1,400,000 





® The statistics in this Chapter cover the whole district and not merely the area in respect of which 
the recent Records of Rights was prepared. Statistics of each thana will be found in Appendix P, 
~ Statements (é) to (iv). 
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50. The different crops grown in the district are shown in the follow- 
ing statement in which the survey figures in 


DESDE Brora the Sh eerees default of any more accurate are adopted :— 























Percent- Percent. 
Area age of Area | age of 
Name oF opor. under the |net culti- Namz or onop. under the |net culti- 
crop. vated crop vated 
area. area. 
Cereals and pulses. Acres, Acres. 
Aman «| 1,813,066 84:7 | Condiments and spices 20,675 1:3 
Rice ... 4 Aus va] 186,952 88 | Sugarcane .., ah 11,850 8 
Boro Pa 5,119 ‘9 | Potato... ian 301 my 
Lathyrus sativus 33,318 2-1 |] Other food crops ees 2,245 ‘1k 
(khesari), . 
Eruvyum lens (musurs) 8,728 6 
Mung is ” 19,284 12 
Gram (bu?) ea 19 as 
Other food grains... 4,004 3 
Total woe | 1,519,476 98 
Oil seeds. 
Linseed (éis%) nas 4,474 "8 [Tobacco ... ins 628 ia 
Til or gingelly sas 19,391 1°2 | Fodder crops sia 49 ‘es 
Mustard and rape seeds 1,063 ‘1 | betel (pan) see 1,882 *] 
Others... ie 245 se Fruit-bearing orchards} 172,761) 411 
|| __and garden produce. 
Total ae 26,168 16 | Other_non-food crops ... 86 bai 
Total oes 1,781,947 1147 
Fibres. 
Sunni Hemp tee 90 Ms 
Jute ow ve 26,001 17 
Mesthd ... a8 1,350 ‘l 
Total ius 27,441 18 








Wheat (gam) and barley (jab) arenot grown at all, Of the less grown crops, 
most of the boro rice is grown in Swarupkati and the rest in Mehendiganj. 
Potato is only grown in the Sadar subdivision and almost entirely in Gaurnadi. 
Mustard is well distributed, but linseed is found almost entirely in the 
Sahabazpur subdivision. Mestha und tobacco are confined to Gaurnadi 
and Mehendiganj, betel or pan to the Sadar subdivision (largely Gaurnadi) 
and to.Pirozpur and Bhandaria. 


51. The distribution of the more important 
crops is shown in the following table: — 


Crop distribution, 
















PERCENTAGE OF NET CULTIVATED AREA COVERED BY AREA UNDER 8 

ae —I 2 
= . 
Rice. g | ag bd 
ab} -% 
SUBDIVISION, worm | Ong 
£ g 2 Ef ef 
¢ § 5 gac| se 

3 
F = & g 3 3 8 : geet gs 
t 3 8 & = es . & 3 Se Bee 
3 iS et = $ ns 5 gk] f8 

mf & x 3/8 a Fs 5 {é “ 

| 
Sadar ... one oes 78 18 4 1 at) 3 5 15 194 
Pirozpur ai ie $2 6 8 oe 3 7 15 107 
Patuakhali ... ess 92 7 7 $ 123 1 oe a 5 108 
Dakshin SahSbazpur 4 






52, These figures show clearly that from the agricultural point of vie 
Prenond pe Békarganj has little variety. It is in fact sc 
nore ee completely a rice swamp that it fully justifies 
its description as the granary of Bengal. Indeed apart from condiments and 
vegetables which in the- absence of markets are difficult to procure it will be seen 
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that the Patutakhali and Pirozpur subivisions grow little else. Generally 
speaking, aman is more grown in the south and dus in the north, as the high 
tides prevent the growth of aus inthe south by the destruction of seed beds. 
They has also had the same effect in Bhandaria on the Buleswar side 
and in Pirozpur, where the inrush of salt water has been very recent. 
Formerly aus was grown abundantly in both these thanas and it is probable it 
will grow again, when the population has learned to build low bunds to keep 
out the salt water. In Mehendiganj and Bhola the absence of dus is due 
to the cultivation of the areca palm and of radi crops for which the svil is very 
suitable. Jute also has obtained a considerable footing in Mehendiganj and 
doubtless at the expense of autumn rice. 

53. Apart from the rice crops, cultivation is very local, Thus musurt, 27, 
jute and sugarcane are not cultivated outside the 
Sadar subdivision, while even within it they are 
almost confined to the threc thanas, Barisal, Mechondiganj and Gaurnadi, musur¢ 
and sugarcane being important crops in Barisal and 4 in Mehendiganj. 
Swarupkati however contains 2,000 acres under ¢id. Mung is not grown out- 
side Bauphal, Galachipa and the Sahabazpur island, while Ahesart is grown 
chiefly in Gaurnadi, Mehendiganj, Bhola and the north of Barahanaddin. 
Condiments are grown everywhere for local consumption, but for the market 
only in Mehendiganj and Bhola, 

54, The small extent to which jute is grown is very remarkable. In 
Barisal, Mehendiganj and Gaurnadi are 24,000 out 
of 26,000 acres, so that elsewhere it is hardly culti- 
vated at all. In the south of the district this is 
probably due to the difficulty of getting it to market when the great rivers 
are turbulentand in flood, but apart from, this in the lower ground salt 
water stands when the jute is young and kills the young plant. In addition 
the rice crops are so good and so profitable at the present prices that the 
cultivators are probably averse from an experiment in jute. In the north of 
the district tho proportion of Hindu cultivators is greater and it is known that 
they dislike the crop. They arc also very subservient to their Hindu land- 
lords who use their influence to retard the growth of jute. In Bhola and 
Mehendiganj aud elsewhere where betel gardens are large, the betel crop 
which is harvested at the same time of year probably occupies the cultivator’s 
attention to the exclusion of jute. There is a general idea in the district, 
which is probably erroneous, that aman rice cannot be grown on land which 
has just borne a jute crop.* But even so the small amount of jute is certainly 
unexpected, when the profits pouring into the lap of cultivators in contiguous 
districts from its cultivation are considered. It should be added however 
that the area under jute is rapidly increasing in the north of the district, 


Other crops very local. 


Reasons for tho absence of 
jute. 


Rainfall and floods. 


55. Unlike his fellow in other parts of India, the Bakarganj cultivator is 
not entirely dependent upon the local rainfall for his 
food. The winter rice crop and the orchards need 
rain no doubt at the right time, but delay is not 
ruinous and rain is certain. There have been years when the rain came 
inconveniently for the winter rice, but it involved no widespread loss of 
crops. For the spring and autumn crops rain is much more important, 
but they form too small a proportion of the scason’s outturn to produce 
a famine or even a scarcity. The greatest danger the cultivator has to 
fear is cloudy weather just before the winter rice croup is harvested, 
when the pamari ineect multiplies and destroys the crop. In Bakarganj floods 
play a more important part than rain in the fortune of the crops. Floods 
are at once the support and the ruin of the cultivators. To be bene- 
ficial food water should begin to cover the soil 
in June, should rise gradually until September and 
then should fall as gradually. Sudden rises when either the autumn or the 
winter rice is young are very disastrous, but they ure not very common and if 
they are followed quickly by a fall are only felt severely near the Meghna 


Local rainfall not vital to ugri- 
culture. 


Influence of floods. 





* In the district survey howover it was found that 4) per cent. of the lan d which nad borne a jnte 
erop was sowp subsequently with a second (food) crop, almost always winter rice. 
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The floods are very rarely late, but sometimes subside too early, whon the 
dman crop withers in the higher lands for lack of moisture, 
36. “Most of the water and most of the silt in the annual floods is brought 
by the Brahmaputra. Local rains help the floods 
cae CG een of the Breb- and moisten the higher lands, but the Brahmaputra 
; flood itself depends at first upon the melting of 
the snow in the hills and Jater upon the rainfall in the catchment area, when the 
monsoon breaks against the Himalayan spurs. The monsoon sends a great 
deal of water, but very little silt down the Meghna from Sylhet. The top of 
the Brahmaputra flood is over in August when the Ganges begins to rise and 
keeps the level of all rivers high for another month, The Ganges however 
does not bring so great a quantity of silt so far east and the height of the 
flood is apparently declining. There have occasionally been floods so high 
and so furious as to do vast damage to life and property on the river banks. 
The famous floods on the Tista in 1787, for example, created terrible havoc in 
Bikarganj as in other riparian districts. This disaster has not, however, been 
repeated, 
57. These floods with their silt-laden waters penetrate by means of the 
7 _ innumerable creeks to all parts of the area under 
pein the determining factor in gyltivation and cover it with a deposit so rich as 
akarganj agriculture. pico 
to make artificial manure unnecessary. They never 
fail and they produce the winter rice crop, while they prepare the soil for all 
other crops as well. They are in fact the determining factor in the agricul- 
ture of Bakarganj. Even when too high or too sudden, they only damage 
the crops on the banks of the greater rivers or in the large depressions; and 
when too low, they only fail to penetrate-to the higher lands, 
58. Inundations from the Bay are another danger to cultivation in tie 
south, These usually occur before the breaking of 
sieesmactive gfoct of inunds- the monsoon or in October and November as a result 
J: : 
of cyclones. A storm wave of great magnitude blots 
out all human undortakings, destroys the crops wholesale, drowns all the 
cattle and ruins all the fresh water. Such of the population as escapes the 
flood has in the past fallen a victim to the pestilence which follows in its 
wake. Floods of this kind occurred in June 1822 and October 1876 and 
converted the south of the district temporarily into a wilderness. Storm 
waves of lesser magnitude occur frequently; thus within the last 20 years four 
have occurred, but they have affected only part of the coast and have not 
penetrated far inland. When these lesser waves oceur after the monsoon, 
they completely destroy the crops on the seaboard and, although they do little 
damage to human life, they complete the ruin of the cultivator by drowning 
all his cattle. When they occur before the monsoon, the damage to the crops 
can be repaired, as the monsoon floods gradually wash the salt out of the soil ; 
but cultivation is greatly handicapped by the loss of cattle and great hardship 
is suffered by both men and cattle from the absence of fresh water, as it takes 
two or three years for the water to become sweet again. 
59, Although not so completely a determining feature as in other 
districts, yet the climate and the rainfall necessarily play a great part in the 
agriculture of Bakarganj. 


*The climate of the Bakarganj district resembles in its chief features that of the great 
alluvial tract of Lower Bengal, of which it forms the 
eastern margin, Its most striking characteristics are its 
dampness at all times of year and a fairly equable temperature, due in part to its maritime 
situation and partly to its being beyond the reach of the dry westerly winds of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, The cool season iasts from about the middle of November to nearly the 
end of February, and is characterised by the prevalence of dry clear weather, exsept for a few 
short intervals when rain is experienced, in the earlicr part, due to storms over or from the 
Bay, and later on to the passage eastwards of depressions of the cold-weather type. 
Humidity is almost as high as in the rainy season and fogs occur. Sea breezes begin to 
blow towards the end of February, or early in March, and gathering strength with the 
advance of the hot weather, result at intervals in nor’-westers, which usually come towards 
the evening, and are of short duration, ‘hey are on the whole most frequent in May, in 
which month there are on the average nine days on which rainfall ocours, The monsoon 
sets in about the middle of June, and precipitation is abundant during July, August and 


Climate, 


* Tam indebted to Mr. Walker of -be India Meteorological Department for this information 
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the greater part of September. During this period rainfall is fairly continuous. The rains 
begin to fall off after the third week in September, and in most years come to an end 
month later. The average rainfall of October and November together is less than that of 
May, but in certain years late falls ocour owing to the influence of storms from the Bay. 


60. An important feature of the climate is the comparative uniformity of 

on tne temperature throughout the year. Thus at 
Uniformity of the temprrature. arigal while the mean temperature is 77°, that of 
the warmest month, is only 6° higher than the mean, and that of Decem- 
the coldest months, is only 12° lower. The diurnal range is 
y season when it ranges from 18° in November to 28° 
in January and is least in the damp cloudy months from June to September, 
when it does not exceed 11°. The extreme temperatures hitherto recorded are 
42°4° ag the minimum and 101°8° as the maximum. The air'is very damp 
throughout the year. At Barisal even in the driest months the relative 
humidity exceeds 60 per cent. and during the rainy season it is above 85 per 


cent, 


May, 
ber and January, 
as usual greatest in the dr 


61. The mean rainfall of the year in the district as a whole is 85 inches, 
Rainfall. distributed over 98 days. As might be expected, 
it is by no means uniformly distributed over the 


district, The records given below show a marked decrease from the coast into 
the interior :~— 


Average monthly and annual rainfall (in inches). 
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In the wettest year on record, 1902, the rainfall at Barisal amounted to 
120°71 inches and in the driest, 1879, to only 55°63 inches, Of the 98 rainy 
Aays 67 occur in the five monsoon morths, 17 iu June, 20 in July and August, 
14: in September and 6 in October. From November to February there are 
only four rainy days, one in each month, while in March there are two, in 
April, four in May nine, 

It should be added that the figures are for the ten years preceding the 
settlement operations (1¢92-1901). In these years the rain failed in October 
in 1896 and was very poor in that eritical month in 1900, The X’mas rains 
which are very beneficial, failed completely in 4 years out of the 10, including 


1896-97 and were very poor in three more. 
he influence of the rainfall upon agriculture can perhaps best be 


62. 
illustrated by some stanzas which are auch in the 
es eeulnire of the rainfall upon yi onth of the older cultivators, more especially in 
the north of the district. The full text will be 


found in the “Khanar Bachan” or Sayings of Khana, who was a famous 
Bengali Astrologer :-~ 
If the land be dry in Jaistha and get good 


1. Jaisthe suko, dskdre chard, 


Sasyer bhar na sahe dhard. 


Karkate charakat, singhe sukdy, 
Konydy kane kan, 


Bine baye barshe tuldy, 
Kothay rakhabi dhan, 


rain in Asghar, 
Thon it cannot bear the weight of the crop. 
If there be flood in Sraban, which dries in 
Bhadra, but in Aswin water is up to the 
ear of paddy plants, 


Then if there is rain without cyclone in Kartik 
(October), where oan the paddy be stored ? 
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2. Jadi hare agane, If it rain in Agrahayan, even the raja must 

Raja jan mdgane. go abegping. 

Jadi bare paushe, . If it rains in Posh, paddy is so scarce that the 
Kari hay tushe. husk fetches 8 price. 

Jadi bare magher sesh, If it rains at the end of Magh, thanks to a 
Dhanya rdja punya des, pious king for a bounteous harvest. 

Jadi bare chatter kona, If it rains at the end of Chaitra, the oulti= 
Haliya magir kane sond. vators’ womenfolk will put gold in theit 


ears, 


In the language of prose, the distich may be thus explained. Rain at the 
end of Chaitra (March) will make ploughing easy. Without it, the soil is too 
caked to be broken. In Jaistha (May), after the ploughing is over, extreme 
heat without rain is required to kill weeds. Rain in Ashar (June) is necessary 
for broadcast sowing or for preparing seedbeds. The flood in Sriban (July) 
revivifies the soil with a deposit of silt, but unless the flood goes down in 
Bhadra (August) transplantation to low lands is impossible; but the water 
must remain through Aswin (September) or the young paddy withers. In 
Kartik (October) the floods subside, so rain is required to give vigour to the 
paddy; but strong wind or a cyclone will blow the crop down. In Agrahayan 
(November) the paddy is in flower and a heavy shower will destroy the ear. 
Rain or rather cloudy weather in Posh , December) brings the pamaré insect, 
which makes a clean sweep of the crop, while it delays full germination. Rain 
at the end of Magh (January) is valuable for radi crops, but this couplet has 
small application for Bakarganj. 

63. The critical period for the gman crop is December, Rain is not un- 

common at thattime and, if long continued or more 
iy gcemben, the critical month for particularly if there are days of cloudy’ weather, 

@ &man crop. a w% ; : 

the pamari insect will do immense damage, all the 
more bitter to the cultivator that the erop which he has lost was within a few 
days of harvesting. A failure of rain in Ashar (Junej is very rare, but it 
makes a good aus crop impossible and delays dangerously the preparation of 
seedbeds for transplanted a@man. When floods continue heavy in Bhadra 
(August) it is impossible to transplant to the lower lands at all. 

Rice. 

64. The winter rice (aman) crop is so universal that 95 per cent, of the 
cropped area is sown with it. Boro rice is a small crop, but @us or autumn rice 
is grown on 16 per cent. of the cropped area, usually either mixed with aman 
or preceding it, The other crops of the district are of small importance and 
are treated by the- cultivator as catch crops for land whose main crop has 
already been supplied in the winter rice. 

Bakarganj rice is famous in the markets of Calcutta and Bengal, where 
it is known as dalam rice from the b4lam country 
boats in which it ie generaily moved, Only the 
aman crop is exported, as aus rice is coarse and is little sold. The finest rice 
is grown in the north of Bakarganj thana and is sold at Charamaddi haé 
(market). The rice of Bauphal and north Patuakhali is also of fine quality, 
In the southern thanas the rice, though very plentiful, is coarse. In the 
Sundarbans the paddy has more stalk and less ear, but it is said that seedlings 
locally raised tend to correct this. 

65. Thesoil of the district is not uniformly suitable for the growth of winter 

Se oaades rice, although the district as a whole is a compara- 

DA pa eae a ela the tively new alluvium. In the Meghna estuary and 
along tho banks of the Meghna and Arial Khan, 

where the alluvium is more recent, the soil is a sandy loam, and clay is only 
found in depressions. In Mathbaria and the western part of Amtali also the 
proportion of sand is large. This loam, when a new deposit, produces excellent 
crops of winter rice, but in the higher lands which get small or infrequent 
deposits the crops are poor. in the Sahabazpur Island generally, but more especi- 
ally in the south the surface contains an excess of soluble salt which, being 
sometimes drawn up by capillary action in the spring, forms white patches on 
the surface which are visible to the naked eye. -In the lower levels on the 


Bakargan] rice famous. 
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®aface also and along the Baleswar and Kacha rivers, there is a considerable 
impregnation of salt from the tides which cover the land with very salt water 
in the spring. Such soils produce very poor crops of aman. In the interior of 
the mainland, that is, in about one-half of the district the soil is a stiff clay and 
an excellent soil for aman. The south contains less clay than the centre, 
but the remains of decayed vegetable matter from the forests which revently 
covered it make it exceedingly fertile. On the margins of the d7/s also abundant 
crops are grown in a soil which is a very heavy clay with a large element of 
decayed vegetable matter. -The clay soil yields a heavy harvest when first 
brought under the plough; but it would be liable to rapid deterioration under 
successive crops of rice, were it not for the annual floods which leave a deposit of 
silt sufficient to repair all damage by exhaustion. It follows however that higher 
lands, which are more remote from the great silt-bearing rivers, suffer from 
exhaustion, There is a characteristic tract of such country where the thanas 
of Jhalakati, Swarupkati and Barisal meet, which usually lies fallow, as it 
is too impoverished to bear a rice crop, and no attempt has been made with 
manure or by rotation of crops to reinvigorate it. Despite these differences 
in suitability practically the whole of the arable land in the district is in 
November one smiling field of dman paddy. 
66. ‘l'wo varieties are distinguished from the ordinary a@man—rajasal 
hee F and dgani, Rajasal is by far the most important rice 
ees a a Soa in the south of the Sahabazpur Tlsnd and is 
intermediate between dvs and aman, It is a tranaplanted crop which is 
grown on both highland and lowland and bears heavily. The nursery is 
ploughed seven or eight times without a break and is then harrowed. The 
seed is sown in June and kept wef, but one seedbed in every four is 
deeply ploughed from April and kept dry for-early transplanting. Rajasal is 
transplanted in July to ground which has been given threo or four ploughings 
and is harvested in October and November, The yield is usually estimated 
at 12 to 17 maunds of rice or in the average 224 maunds of paddy. 

Agani is so called because it ripens in the months of Agrahayan. It grows 
on well raised land and is reaped in November. It is thus the earliest rice in 
the mainland of the district and it is chiefly used by Hindus during their 
Naianna or the ceremony of new rice. It is coarse, but it has a sweet smell and 
its stubble is much liked by cattle. There is vory little of it in the district 
and it is chiefly grown in the tracts. which contain a heavy population of Hindus. 

67.. Aman is most frequently trausplanted, but it can be sown broadcast 
with and without dus. These three methods are 
known as rod (transplantation), which covers at least 
75 per cent. of the crop in the north. and more in the south, /am (broadcast 
mixed with aus) and payara (broadcast aman alone) which covers a very small 
area. Formerly in the north-west of the district, in thanas Pirozpur, Western 
Jhalakati and Swarupkati, Jam was common and payaré very common. Now 
owing to the irruption of salt water Jam has disappeared and payara is generally 
giving way to roa. The main dates in the three methods of cultivation are :— 


Cultivation of aman rice. 


Method, Ploughing. Sowing. Transplanting. Reaping, 
Lim. February and March (dhulat) caanat December. : 
April and May 
Payara., March (pekt) stared November. 
June 
Roa. (nursery) April May late July December 
August and and 

(general) June onwards early September January. 


68. Four ploughings, if possible after rain in the case of Jam and payara, 
where the stiff clay is caked without water, are 
required for all three kinds, each followed by a 
harrowing; but in rod the later harrowings can sometimes be dispensed with, as 
the soil is wet and muddy. . Where aman is transplanted to land, from which 
an dus crop has just,been reaped (dus nari bhui), ouly two ploughings are given. 
A pair of bullocks working from morning to nvon is termed a Ad/ and for the 
ploughing (cha@sh) and harrowing (mai) of an acre, 32 hdls are necessary, of 
which the cost would be Rs. 16 at eight annas a fal, Ten years ago 3° hals 
could be had fora rupee, In the south and generally where there is less clay 


Ploughing. 
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4 ploughings of 24 Aals are sufficient. Much interchange of ploughs, cattle 
and labour is made amongst the poorer cultivators and it is only those with 
large holdings who hire their labour. 

69. There are two methods of sowing—dhulat and peke. For lam and 
payaré most cultivators at first sow diulat, but the 
seasonable rain is necessary for germination and, 
if this fails, recourse is had to peti. Ina nursery pekt seeds are always 
sown. In dhulat the seeds are sown in dust after the last ploughing and before 
the last harrowing. For an acre 16 sers of aman and 24 of due are necessary, 
which can be bought at 2 annas a ser of 80 tolas, If the seeds fail to ger- 
minate, an additional light ploughing aad harrowing are given after the rains 
have begun and fresh pest seeds are sown on a surface which is little less than 
liquid mud. The quantity of seed sown depends on the lateness of the season, 
but is usually 12 sers of aman and 20 of aus. In the peki system ton sers of 
first class paddy seeds are wrapped up in a strong covering of plantain leaves 
and about 20 holes are made in the packet to allow a passage for water. The 
pecket is plunged into a tank in the evening, taken out in the morning and 
kept in a raised place a day and a night. On the third morning the packet is 
again plunged into water for an hour, This process is called bhurburi, On the 
fourth morning the seeds begin to germinate. The packet is opened and the 
seeds poured in a vessel (bhdngti), On the fifth day the seeds are fit to be 
sown, but, if the weather is not favourable, they may be kept for 10 days. In 
this condition the seeds are called honda and not 5%7 and sowing honda is 
known as hangit. 

70, In the case of rod amana good soilis naturally selected for the 
nursery; but level is more important than soil. The 
soil should always be moist, and yet the land not so 
low that it cannot be drained after heavy rain, When it has been worked into 
a liquid mud, the sond@ are sown very thick, as much asjtwo maunds being given 
to the.acre. Aus seedlings must be transplanted a month and-a-half after sowing, 
but aman remains in the nursery for three months, Ordinarily each cultivator 
grows his own seedlings and there is little purchase, but in the tracts which 
are subject to saline floods the seedlings must be purchased, 

71, At the time of transplantation, the young plants are plucked by hand, 
four handfuls (haa) go to a bundle, 80 bundles to 
a pan and. 16.»ans to a kahan. In the field to 
which the seedlings are transplanted a small hole is made and a few seedlings 
together ‘gachh?) stuck into it. Gachhts are placed at a distance of 14 feet apart 
in the middle of the season, but two feet in the early part and one foot in the later 
part. At1} feet apart eight pons of seedlings would be necessary for an acre, or 
the produce of 20 sere of seed; but while the seeds would not cost Rs. 2-8, 
the seedlings could only be bought for Rs.12 or 13, To transplant an acre 
requires the labour of cight days and, if hired, would cost about Rs. 5. In 
Patuakhali, Galacbip’.and Amtali only six pans of seedlings are required which 
are transplanted two feet apart, but the cost of labour is nearly double. 

72. There are some special kinds of transplanting which should be men- 
tioned. [Land in which a crop of dus has just been 
reaped is known as dua nari bhui and transplantation 
to this is very late. 25 per cent. more seedlings are ordinarily required but the 
charge for labour is rather less, as there is so late in the season a less demand, 

In the dils of Jhalakati thana a very early crop of transplanted rice is 
obtained. The seedlings are transplanted in April, only 4 pans of seedlings 
being required, half of which are aman and half aus seedlings; but they are 
difficult to procure and cost Rs, 2-8 a pan. 

In the Swarupkati d¢/s the seedlings are transplanted at the ordinary time 
into fields which are too wet to be ploughed. They are merely cleared of 
reeds and tank grass. Similarly in newly-reclaimed lands in the Sundarbans 
no ploughing is possible, as it takes three years for the roots of the trees to 
decay. Here the surface is cleared and holes drilled into the ground with a 
pointed stick (gach¢) into which the seedlings are thrust, 

In payara a second transplantation is usually done from one part of the 
field to. another to x«ivess inequalities in growth. To provide for this, seeds 
are sewn very thick. 


Sowing. 


Preparation of the nursery. 


Transplantation. 


Special kinds of tranaplantation. 
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73, An invitation to the neighbours to a bhushari is a popular method of 

finishing transplantation, when a cultivator has 
-much land or is pressed for time. Some twenty 
neighbours gather under a Jayati and sing rustic songs of the field under his 
leadership whilst putting in the seedlings. hey are guests and not hirelings 
and, as the morning gets hot, the host supplies them with disk? in return for 
their labour of love. Bisk¢ is a succulent preparation of rice which is lightly 
roasted and then well mixed with a plentiful supply of molasses and the 
flesh of a cocoanut and boiled until the starch is got rid of, 

74. Weeding is little practised in any part of the district and in the 

southern thanas not at all. In the northern thanas 
a single weeding, which occupies one man eight 
days ata cost of four rupees, is the rule in Jam and payara. In Pirozpur and 
Swarupkati two weedings are given in /am, one a month after sowing and the 
other after the aus is reaped, It is usual also to give an extra ploughing two 
days after sowing to loosen the soil, When the aus is reaped in July and 
August, the aman is stripped of its leaves which with the stubble of the dus 
are left to rot in the field. New leaves grow very quickly. 

75. Sown paddy ripens earlier than transplanted, but reaping begins with 
December and is over at the end of January, In 
all parts of the district the cultivator dislikes to 
reap and all who can afford hire the necessary labour, paying the labourers 
one-fifth to one eighth of the crop as wages. Reapers are usually foreigners 
and thousands come down from Dacca aad Faridpur for the reaping season, 
In the Sahabazpur Island and to some extent in Galachipa and Amtali reapers 
from Noakhali come over in large numbers. It is estimated that one-quarter of 
the crop in the north of the district is reaped by hired labour and one-half of it 
in the south, The Maghs in the Sundarbans do not reap at all themselves and 
they pay the best wagesin the distriet, The foreign reapers come down by boat 
in parties made up in their villages and ordinarily they will not work separately. 
Reaping is done with the sickle everywhere and the paddy is tied up into bundles 
(aii) of two feet diameter which are heaped into a pala in the courtyard of 
the cultivator ; but when the rent is a proportion of the produce (on the barga 

system) the bundles are carried to the landlord’s house where division is made 
after the paddy is threshed. If the rent on the other hand is a fixed amount 
of produce ,on the dhankarari system‘, uncleaned rice is usually made over 
to the landlord. Only the upper half of the stick «éut@) which is 
exclusively used as fodder is taken off with the ear. The lower half (nara) 
is often left in the fields and a substantial cultivator rather prides 
himself on the practice. When cut, it is used as fodder, but more often 
as a substitute for thatching grass. In the south of the district where it has no 
market and where huge stretches of the finest grass are available in the river 
chars and in the Sundarbans for pasturage, it is always left to. rot in the fields. 
In the northern thanas also it is. left in the field when Ahesart, as is not 
uncommon, is sown broadcast in paddy fields. 

76. Valuable aman and aman intended for use as seed is threshed with the 
human foot. Otherwise threshing is done by 
cattle, usually muzzled and tied side by side, 
moving round a bamboo post in the courtyard or on a threshing floor 
specially prepared near by. This method of threshing is called me. 

77. Aman is usually sold by the cultivators after husking. In the unhusked 
form it is only sold under pressure from the Jand- 
lord to pay the rent of the earlier kists or to meet 
the demands of a very importunate creditor. Most of the cultivators sell all 
they intend to sell before the end of Chaitra, but this practice is not so 
common in thanas where the aman is the sole crop and no income from 
the sale of the betelnut will help later in the year. In the south of the district 
however as much as half the rice is sold unbusked to pay the travelling 
money-lender and trader who times his visits to collect hie dues when the 
harvest is just over. Much is therefore sold early and at.a great sacrifice. 
The best of the market is lost and no opportunity is given to the cultivator 
to take precautions when there has been a failure of crops elsewhere or to 
get the advantage of the consequent high prices. Early forced sales of this 


The bhuihari. 
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Reaping. 


Threshing, 


Time of sale. 
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kind were the principal reason why the scarcity of 1906 was felt in this part 
of the district. 

78. Little rice is exported from the northern thanas, but there is a brisk 
export trade from the centre of the district and 
‘ an euormous export from the south and the 
Sahabazpur Island. The great mart for the Calcutta trade is Baga in the 
Bauphal thana. The coarser rice of Sahabazpur and the south goes chiefly 
to Dacea and other districts of the north. None of the export trade is in 
the hands of the people of Bakarganj although small rice merchants (depa@ris) 
abound who take the rice from the local market to the great exporting 
centres. Formerly the rice trade was entirely moved by country boat and 
still only a small, though a growing, portion is moved by steamer. There is a 
great variety of these boats, which in their shape proclaim the parts from 
which they hail. In the Caicutta trade the long and low ba/am boats of Chitta- 
gong and the high and roomy marud boats of upcountry are chiefly used, whereas 
rice is conveyed to Western Bengal districts by the smaller Syedpur panshi 
boats made in Jessore, to East Bengal in the low palar hoats, to north 
Bengal in squat Siriijganjji boats, to Sylhet and Cachar in the rakish chhatak 
boats, The local trade is chiefly done in palar boats of Dacca and the more 
open ugari and kathamt boats of Swarupkati thana.. In January and 
February the Bakarganj rivers are crowded with this motley fleet. 

79, The chief enemies of the rice crop, apart from wind and weather, are 
several insects and the daicha, an aquatic weed of 
the flexuosa kind of exceedingly rank growth, 
which appears in the rainy season when the fields are overflooded and keeps 
back the growth of the paddy. Amongst insects the mewa or rice hispa 
attacks the rice plant before it flowors, when there is a scarcity of rain. It 
feeds upon the leaves, which die, and the plant then withers. Less destructive 
is the brakmajal, a very small grasshopper, which also feeds upon rice leaves, 
Most. feared of allis the seni or pamart insect, which does immense damage 
to winter paddy in the cloudy weather which so often appears at Christmas, 
when the rice is ready or nearly ready for harvesting, It lives underground 
during the day time and creeping up tho plant at night consumes the ear. 
It can strip an entire field in the course of three or four nights; but rain 
kills it and it does not attack wet fields, as it cannot live under water, In 
some parts of Bakarganj, and more especially in Barahinaddin and the Sundar-. 
hans, wild pig, deer and wild buffalo are very destructive, Field mice and 
rats also attack both aus and winter rice, especially in the Sahabazpur Island, 
where they appear in battalions. 

$0. To attempt any estimate of the normal outturn of the different crops 
is most difficult. Although crop cuttings were 
carried on during the settlement operations, yet 
they were very partial and covered so short a period that they can only be 
used as a check against the statements of cultivators who habitually under- 
estimate the yield. 
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Estimate of yield of aman rice in average lands. 


[Maunds of paddy per acre.] 





In Toanas 


q Geurnadi and | Pirozpur, south. | Mehendiganj, 

Nature of crop. northern por- | ern portions of { Bhold, Bara- | Patnakhali, 
tions of Jhala- | Jhilakati, Bari- | hinaddin, Ba- | Galachipa, 
kati, Baristl, | sil, Swarupkati, | karganj, Bau- | Amtali, Mat. 

Swarupkati and} Nalehhiti and phal, Baan. baria (KE), 





Nalebhiti. Mathbaria (W.}. daria. 
Ordinary roa te | 18 20 223 30 
Roa in dus nari bhui... | 8 ie 10 y 
‘| Lam sown dhalat  ,.. 12 ie 
Lam sown peki te 10} 12 i 15 
Payara ino 16 20 20 


The yivld of rice is 25 to 274 sevrs in overy mound of paddy, The produce of av unplonghed acre i is 18 : 
of paddy wud cf an acre of the early transplanted dan mixed with dus in the J halakati bits about 13 aie Se Sooo 
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This is a conservative estimate which probably gives too little credit to 
the fertility of the Bakarganj soil.* 

81, Aus rice is usually mixed with aman and occasionally followed by it. 
The method of cultivation of aus, when it is mixed 
with dman, has already been described. Aus sown 
alone is known locally as nibér. It is sown in April on the dhulat system in 
tho north of the district in soil which has received four ploughings. ‘Twenty 
seers of seed at a cost of Rs. 2-8 are sown per acre. Inthe south of the 
district the dhulat system is impracticable and dus is sometimes sown on the 
peki system (24 seers of seed per acre) when rain has made the soil a liquid 
mud. More often however it is transplanted in June, tho scedlings costing 
Rs. 9 per acre and labour Rs. 8, This avs is reaped in August, usually by 
hired labour. Unmixed aus is also transplanted towards the end of Ma 
in Nalchhiti and Jhalakati, especially on the left bank of the Biskhali; but 
10 pans of seedlings are required costing somo twenty rupees and labour, if 
hired, costs four rupees more. Ordinarily aus is weeded once at a cost of 
Rs, 3 per acre and is reaped in August, the stubble (nara) being allowed 
to rot in the field. After reaping, it is kept in a pala fora weok with the 
exception of some bundles retained to supply seed and_so much heat is theroby 
produced that separation of the ear becomes easy. Aus is always threshed by 
the human foot, neither cattle nor sticks being used. Generally speaking, 
aus rice is not casy toclean. Winnowing is done by locally mado kalas 
(sieves). Although considered in Faridpur a bettor fodder than aman, dus 
straw (kuta) is not used for any purpose in Bakarganj, as is loscs its value 
after being half-boiled in the pala. The dus rice is rarely sold by the 
cultivator and not much oaten by the-middle classes; but it is valuable for the 
home consumption of cultivators as it comes at a lean time of the yoar, while 
the cultivator appreciates its sweet taste. It must be finished by Puaus, as it 
is not easily boiled aftor that month, ‘he cutturn may be estimated at an 
average of 10 maunds of paddy per acto mixed dus and 14 maunds unmixed. 
In the south it rises as high as 1S maunds. 

82, Shatiya is an early rice, so-called uader the impression that the crop 
remains in the field only for 60 days, In Bhola 
and the north it is Sown in April and harvested in 
June. The land is ploughed and re-ploughed five or six times to obtain a 
fine tilth and thon harrowed. T'wenty-five scers of seed are sown broadcast 
per acre and the outturn is 8 or 10 maunds of rice. It is hoed once whea the 
planta are 6 inches high. In the south it is grown differently, but only on 
raised land which is ploughed thoroughly in May and June and sown iu July 
with 30 seers of seed costing nearly four rupees, Jt is harvested in September 
and October. 

88. According to thesurvey figures Joro rice israre ; but there is reason to 
believe that in a favourable year a good deal is 
sown in the di/e of Gaurnadi and Swarupkati andin 
the Meghna chars. It is sown broadcast on land which is uncovered in April 
by the river or d¢/ and remains a moist mud until the wators rise again. The 
ground is not ploughed, as it is » quaking mass of mud. This rice grows ver 
quickly as it must be reaped in the chars before the heavy Brahmaputra flood. 
It is capable of growing very fast, as much as 6 inches in a day, and in the 
bls the stem is extraordinarily long, sometimes being 15 and even 20 fect. 
The crop is however precarious as a very sudden rise will completely destroy 
it. When successful, the produce is as heavy as 25 and 380 maunds to 
the acre. 


Cultivation of aus rice. 


Cultivation of «hdtiya rice. 


Boro rice. 


Other Crops, 


84. Other crops play so small a part in the agricultural economy of 
Bakarganj that a brief note on the local methods of cultivation will be 
sufficient. Pulses and other radi crops are grown in only 60,000 acres, oil-seeds 
in 25,000 acres, jute in 27,000 acres and sugarcane in 12,000 acres. In all but 
sugarcane an aman crop has usually already been taken off the land. 














* Thus the Special Otlicer making investigations in Gaurnadi in connection with the commutation 
appeals came to tho conclusion that the produce of the b7/ country was 26 maunds and of the dry country 
20 maunds per acre. 
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In the cultivation of jute there is nothing peculiar to the district. It is 
grown chiefly in Gaurnadi and Mechendiganj in land which formerly pro- 
daced cotton, indigo and sugarcane. The jute grown in the district is of 
three kinds, mesté, bagi and sud or thach, bagiin high land, sed in low land 
and zest@ in land of average level. Ploughing for mes/a and bag? begins in 
October or November, but for sud in January, when the lowlands dry up. 
Generally ten ploughings of 8 4ais each followed by ten harrowings are 
given and the cost per acre at this season of the 
year amounts to Rs. 32. -Cowdung is used as 
manure by a few cultivators in the fields close to their homesteads, In 
Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, but not elsewhere, the land is hoed once or twice. 
The dates of other stages in the cultivation are as follows:— 


Cultivation of jute. 




















Produc 

Seeds per acre. Sowing. Reaping. Selling. per 

acre, 

a = 
Pere eee eg 1 

| Rs. 4 | Maunds 

Mesta ...; 15 seers worth 8 O | Early March ... |} July a Before 25 

Bagi...) 3 5g 1 O|Late April ...|Septemder ...|$ Novem- 20 

Sud ../ 6 i 1 4 Mareh and April) August wis | ber 16 
i ne Se NE ey 


Mesta seeds are imported from Faridpur and other northern districts, 
but bagi and sud seeds are grown locally. At the time of reaping mesta is 
uprooted, but Jagi and sud ure cut a little above the root. The fibre is steeped 
for a fortnight and is separated when loose with the fingers, as the Bakarganj 
cultivator has not acquired the knack of separating it by bundles. The cost 
of reaping, steeping and separating mes/@ is Rs, 20 per acre, whereas in dagi 
and sud jute it does not exceed Rs, 16, the difference being due to the 
mesta’s thorny twigs. The jute is exported to Madaripur and Chandpur, where 
the price of bag? is 25 per cent. higher than the price of mesta or sud, 

85. The cultivation of sugarcane is dying out before the competition of 
imported sugar, although lack of enterprise and organisation on the one hand 
and the high price of jute on the other have been important factors in its 
disappearance. Sugareanes aro locally classified into thri, nara, khagri, kajali 
and dombai, but molasses and treacle aro only prepared from the first three as 
the last two are chewed raw. In ordinary land 
ploughing begins in October and ends in March, 
during which time the ground is ploughed 15 times at a cost of about 
Ra. 50. After each ploughing it is harrowed with the bamboo iadder 
until the soil is a fine dust. Manuring with cowdung is fairly general, 
Saplings are obtained locally from ripe old canes in February, three or 
four 9 inches in length from each cane. They are thickly planted im 
adamp nursery generally on the bank of a tank where a shallow ditch is 
cut. ‘They are covered with aquatic plants and are kept half sub merged in 
water for some days until they germinate. The saplings aro planted in rows 
at a distance of 3 feet in qall-oropaied fields (‘‘ auker mati phauk mular mat 
dhula”) and after planting, the soil is often watered for a week and then 
the earth is loosened two or three times with a spade and finaily an av of 
earth is raised from parallel trenches along the rows. Jékri saplings are 
sometimes planted in November, but ordinarily sugarcane is planted in 
February and March, For an acre 12 dahans containing 1,280 dkré saplings 
each, are required, costing Rs. 20 in November and Rs. 30 in February, or, 1v 
kahaus of nar@ saplings at a cost of Rs. 40, In working the soil after planting 
there is labour worth Rs, 20 per acre. Thecanesin a field ripen at very 
different dates, but most of the eane is ready for cutting in October and Novem- 
ber. Such of it as is not then cut is left until February. Iron pans are generally 
in use for the extraction of gur, which are hired by a group of cultivators 
for the seasen froma mahajaus. The charge is high and no proper arrange- 
ment is made for their repair, which has contributed not a little to the 
discouragement of sugarcane cultivation. At one time Messrs. Renwick & Co. 
of Kushtia (Nadia) supplied pans of good quality and made farrangement for 


Cultivation of sugarcane. 
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their repair; but the company was repeatedly swindled by its local agents of 
the bhadralok class and has abandoned the district. The charge for labour in 
the pressing is half the total gur extracted from séri canes and 6 annas ‘3thes 
of the gur extracted from the softer nara canes. The produce may be 
estimated at 50 maunds of gur in a good year and 35 maunds in an ordinary 
year. Gur is sold as soon as it is made in the local market. The price of 
gur is rising; but at the time of the settlement operations was Rs, 6 per 
maund. Sugarcane isa troublesome crop which requires capital, but there 
is considerable profit, when little of the labour is hired. As it lies on 
the ground 18 months and can only be folluwed by dhancha or some other 
insignificant crop ,in the remaining six months, a bad year has a prolonged 
effect on the cultivator. The district contains no factory for the manufacture 
of sugar. 

86. Of the different varieties of cane, bombdi is green in colour, long ana 
fat and gives double the juice of other varieties, but it lacks saccharine and is 
therefore not of much value for the preparation of gur, Kajali is black in 
colour (4ajud is an ink powder) and contains less juice and more saccharine, 
but it splitsand breaks easily so that worms aud inseets feed upon it. 
Both these varieties are chewed raw and most of 
the boys of the neighbourhood will be seen with 
a stick in their mouths in the season, Adadr@ cane is like bomba in 
appearance, but shorter and thinner. Its skin is tender and its juice makes 
superior molasses. The jackal has a healthy appetite for it and it needs 
constant inspection to prevent his ravages. Jkrd and khagré are chiefly culti- 
vated in Bakarganj, as their skins are too hard for the jackal to chew. They 
look more like reeds than sugarcane, hence their name. The soil on the 
banks of the Kalizira river produced the sweetest gur from nara@ plants; but 
the cultivation has much declined, partly owing to the extortionate dues of the 
landlords of the main market at Karapur. Jackals and boars have also become 
so destructive after the disarmament of the district that téri cane has been 
substituted for the softer nara, Another famous home of sugarcane in 
the past was the “ jabar dmal” tract round Pirozpur in,the Selimabad Pargana. 

87. The cultivation of pan or the betel leaf is very lucrative and on the 
increase; but it is a special crop cultivated only by Hindus of the thrifty 
Barai caste and a few Namasudras. High land is selected and the soil of the 
garden (baraz) is well raised. Pan is chiefly planted in August and September, 
when no ploughing is required at all:— 


Varieties of cane. 


“Shola chashe mula 16 ploughings for roote, 
Tar arddek tula Half of them for cotton, 
Tar arddek dhan Half again for paddy, 
Biné chashe pan. For betel none at all,”’ 


It is sometimes however planted as late as November when four plough- 
ings are necessary. Saplings are obtained locally 
or grown by the cultivator. They are ordinarily 
planted in pairs 2 foet apart and in rows 4 feet apart and supported by four 
sticks of bamboo or reeds(nal). For an acre 10,000 saplings are required, which 
cost Rs. 250 in the rains, but Rs. 200 in November. In the north of the 
district they are also put in as plants as much as 6 feet high, which are laid 
along the a 6 fect apart, when 2,000 are required at a cost of Rs. $40. The 
garden is protected from the sun aud wind by walls and a roof of light fencing 
made of reeds and split bambvo; but the fencing is very open to allow of light 
and air entering freely. The garden is carefully provided with crosspaths 
anda fortnight after planting is finished ails are made round the plants from 
the earth between the rows. The soil is well-manured with powdered oilcake 
which is scattered ronnd the root once a month. Twelve to fifteen msunds 
are used to the acre in the season. ‘The price is rising rapidly, but at the time 
of the settlement operations oi:cake sold at Rs. 2 per maund at the Nalchhiti 
and Jbalakati mills. Of the oileake made at these mills one-third is sold to the 
Barais of the district and the remainder goes to the tea-planters of Assam. 
Only Gaurnadi pan is exported outside the district chiefly to Dacca and the 
north for which Tarki is the great niart; but there is a good deal of export 
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from the north to the south of the district, The cultivator sella in the local 
market and the produce of an acre sells at any amount between Rs, 600 and 
Ra. 1,200, A garden lasts on the average four years, but it may last as long 
as six. 

88. The cultivation of the ordinary pulse and oilseed rads crops is very 
similar. They are generally treated, except perhaps in Mehendiganj and 
Gaurnadi, as catch crops and little labour or attention is given tothem. They 
are sown whon the aman is reaped and the field is still soft, although the water 
has dried up. A/esaré when sown on higher land is only sown after the land 
is twice ploughed; while the high land on which musuri is always grown is. 
ploughed four times and well harrowed. Mug is sown on higher land than 
khesari which is ploughed roughly twice. Seeds are sown broadoast after a 
night’s immersion and a morning’s rinsing. The seeds are grown by the 
cultivator or purchased locally aud kept carefully 
mixed with tamarind seeds whose acid taste keeps 
insects at a distance. Cowdung manure is used to some extent especially in 
the cultivation of musurt. Harvesting is usually done by hired labour in 
March, the labourer getting a fourth of the chesari and a fifth of the musuri, 
Threshing is done with a stick on the field. ‘he produce of khesard is 12 
mannds in a good and 9 maunds in a normal year and of musuri 10 maunds in 
a good and 8 maunds ine normal year, but somewhat less perhaps in Bhola. 
The cultivator sells in the local Aaé and retailors sell throughout the district. 
Most of the fhesaré and musuri is grown in Gaurnadi, but the best shesari is 
grown in Bakarganj Thana and the best musuri in Chandpasa (Barisal Thana), 
pac: pa musuri is famous for ita flavour throughout Lower Bengal, but a 
great deal of inferior taste and flavour-is imported intu the district by marua 
boat from Patna. The chief markets for musuri are Tarki, Muladi and 
Sarikal. The chief market for mug is Kalaiya ,Bauphal Thana), as the country 
round Kalaiya grows mug of a very superior quality which sells at least a 
rupee per maund higher than any of the imported mug. Dal is prepared by 
beparis und oil by Kulus and depares and not by the cultivator in Bakarganj. 


Cultivation of rabi crops. 


Vege ‘ables. 


89. Most vegotables are grown only for very local and usually home con- 
sumption. ‘lobacco is only grown round the homestea 1 for home consumption. 
Kachu ,avum) is probably the most.important of the vegetables and it is 
exported to a small extent to Uacca and Faridpur. Chillies are largely grown 
in the Sahabazpur Island whore the sandy soil seems very favourable. They 
follow &man in well-drained high Jand. As soon as the paddy is cut, the land - 
is ploughed six or eight times for fifteen days. It isthen rolled, the soil pul- 
verised and the weeds carefully picked by hand. Seedlings are either purchased 
or raised in October in the homestead near‘a cowshed. ‘The seedlings are planted 
in November or early December, when about 6 
inches high, in rows and at a distance of 16 inches 
each way. ‘Che land is then hoed three or four times until the plants begin 
to flower. Plucking begine in February and goes on until June and is 
generally done by old women who get one-sixth of the crop. A field is — 
plucked three or four times at fortnightiy intervals. The chillies aro then 
spread-on mats and well-dried before being brought to market. The yield is 
about 6 maunds, worth Rs, 50 per acre. ‘The chilly bas a dangerous enemy 
in the cut-worm locally call 4aéa which lives underground and comes out at 
night to eut the young growth which it carries underground to feed upon, It 
outs more than it eats and often causes great destruction. 

90. Of ache there are two varieties, man kachu, which grows on taised 
land along the riverside and is as valuable and substantial as the potato, 
and pani kachu which grows in the dils of Jhalakati and Swarupkati. For 
man kachu the land is ploughed 10 times in October, Jessore seeds then 
being sown at a cost of Rs. 40 and an amount of 10 Adhans, each of 
1,280 units, to the acre. ‘The soil is subsequontly three times loosened 
with n spade and dtis are then made along the 
rows at a cost of Rs. 20 per acre, It is reaped 
in September ang October at a cost of Rs. 15 per acre and the produce is 
worth Rs, 150 in a normal year and Rs. 200 in a bumper year. 


/ Cal:ivation of chillies. 


Cultivation of ache. 
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Pant kachu is one of the main d/ap crops in tha Jhalakati and Swarupkati 
bils, Ailes some distance apart are constructed in the Jil of decayed aquatic 
plants (dhip). They are 3 or 4 feet wide and cost Rs. 50. to make; but, if 
annually repaired, last forever. Four kdhane of kachu saplings are planted in 
November in four rows on each ail at a cost of Rs. 6. No further attention 
is given to them until the produce is gathered in November. An acre produces 
to the value of Rs. 50 in a normal bens and Rs. 75 in a bumper year; but 
gathering is laborious and costs Rs. 20 if the labour is hired. 

91. The dhap gardens in Jhalakati 5:7 are a peculiar and interesting form 
of cultivation and worth description, although they do not cover a large area. 
They grow fruits and vegetables throughout the year and are very profitable, 
The gardens are really floating masses of decayed aquatic plants heaped 
together and raised 3 or 4 feet out of the water in long rows with |cross-rows 
so arranged as to form squares with a centre of 
marsh. Somo of the vegetables, such as cucumber, 
require no attention after the seed is put in; but the creeping varieties known 
as /ata krishi (pumpkins and gourds’ need a trellis work of bamboos and reeds 
stretching from kdnds (ridge) to-kandi across the Jil and, when covered with 
‘fruit hanging down over the water, they forma pleasing sight. Tho cost of 
labour is about Rs. 15 per acre and the profit on an acre is about Rs. 40 or 
Rs, 50. Tho fruits and vegetables grown on these dhaps are numerous, 
thus :-— 


Dhap gardens. 








of pro- 
Variety. Amount. | duce {| Months in which gold. 
por 
Fo er ae ee ta nore etal 
Rs, 
‘ Melon (kuti) x | Large  ...| 65 | March and April. 
Fruite Guava (peyara) ...|Small 4..| 35 | July a ead: 
(Pumpkin (/4u) ... | Considerable}, 30 | December to February. 
Gourd (kumar)... Ditto...) 30 | Januar » May. 
Brinjal (éegun) ...| Small ...| 75 | December ,, March. 
Vevsta- Radish (mula) ...) Do. vet 70 Ditto and January, 
‘be. Arum (kachu) | Do. we} 65 | July to October, 
: Chili (marich) Do, vee | 100 | January ,, April. 
Cucumber (sasa) ... | Considerable} 20 | July 9» October, 
Sugarcane (ikshu)... | Large  ...{ 100 | August » November. 








STREETS 


92, Thatching grass, though not classed as a erop, can only be grown: on 

light soils of a high level, so that land is reserved for the purpose and sometimes 

ices os fonced in. It is valuable crop which brings in 

iim cara Rs. 50 to the acre. It is chiefly grown in the north 

of the district and especially in Gaurnadi’; but there is also a great deal of it in 
Gnanpara and the interior of Matbaria thana. 

93. Reeds are very valuable. There are two main varieties, nal which 
grows wild in the great ils and is tho less valuable variety and hogal which 
grows in low chars on the banks of the great rivers and has a strong fibre. 
Hogai sella at Re 40 per acre and tho char on which 
it is grown would often bear a good rice crop, but 
the reeds are no trouble to grow and more valuable. In the dis reeds are 
cut and sold by broken men, desperadoes and fugitives from justice, who 
resort there in great numbers and maintain a precarious subsistence as 
labourers, woodcutters and by the sale of reeds. ‘The landlords try to lease 
the reeds in small blocks or to tax the cutters; but they are elusive beings and 
are rarely caught. 


Beeds. 


Orchards. 


. 94, Next to the rice crop, the agricultural wealth of Bakarganj lies in its 
orchards. Almost every part of the district seems to grow fruit-bearing trees 
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of considerable variety and in great profusion, Yet the neighbouring 
districts have no such fortune. Chandpur once grew the areca palm in 
abundance, but it has never fully recovered from a blight at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. Khulna and No&khéli have nota tithe of the 

; _ orchard wealth of Bakarganj, while the great 
health of Bakarganjin frait’ Mehendiganj gardens do not spread over the 
es border into Faridpur where cocoanut and areca nut 
are curjously rare. In Dacca the cocoanut occurs, but the areca palm is not 
found. Some idea of the amazing orchard wealth of Bakarganj can be 
obtained from the number of the trees of the more important kinds which 
were counted during the survey :— 


Number per square mile 


Total trees. of occupied land, 
Areca nut vo» 267 lakhs ve — 8,000 
Cocoanut oe «= 2BECgg see 800 
Date palm ve «=: 104 -——="»» ies 330 
Palmyra see 2 5; vee 60 
Bamboo clumps ge. OR + 100 (clumps). 


. .Jt should be added that only trees capable of bearing fruit were 
enumerated. The counting was no doubt not very exact, as large gardens 
which contain 10,000 trees and more were counted by rows; but the total 
is an underestimate. The pupulation.. generally suspected that the treo- 
census was the stepping stone to a tree tax and every inducement was held 
out.to the amin to return fewer trees than were actually bearing fruit. In 
addition the omission of the Dakshin Sahibazpur estate from the survey 
operations precluded a count in a tract which is prolific in betelnut gardens.. 
The figures for the Sahab4zpur Island are clearly very erroneous. In 1911 
nearly three fakhs.of maunds of betelnuts were exported from the island, 
equivalent to the produce of 15 million trecs or 12 million more than were 
enumerated. It 1s probable therefore that the number of areca trees in the 
district is nearer 40 millions than 25 millions. 

90. The total figures do not however give any indication of the distribu- 
tion of the areca nut which does not grow) in the bile and does not suit the 
reclamation conditions of the south. In extent orchards cover 15 per cent. 
of the net cultivated area in the. Sadar and Pirozpur subdivisions and more 
than 20 per cent. in thanas Mehendiganj and Pirozpur, whereas in Patuakhali 
they cover only 5 per cent. The number of areca 


Distribation of the arecs palm. oling in an acre of land in each thana is as 





follows:— 

Sadar Subdivision. PatuBkh®li Subdivision, Pirozpur Subdivision, Dakehin Sshabaxpur 
Gaurnadi we 6 Patuakhali ve 44 Swarupkati .. 8 Hi 
Jbalakati «. 89° | Amtali we 1 | Pirogpor va 88 Barahanaddin ... 9 
Nalchhiti woe Ol Galachipa ee Bhandaria eet 72. [4s counted really 
Bakarganj on OT Bauphil ws 9 | Matbaria w «6 much higher.] 
Barisal oe TZ tage toveee 
Mehendiganj ... 300 | anes a re 





The Subdivision 22 The Subdivision 6 The Subdivision 12 Tho Subdivision 8 


The density of the trees in Jhalakati, Pirozpur and Mehendiganj is 
truly astonishing; but, although the figures seem otherwise, the trees are as 
thick in the north of Bhandaria and in the centre of the Sahabizpur Island, 
Five million trees were counted in the 25 square miles of land in Mehendi- 
ganj Thana, three and a half millions in the 140 square miles of Jhalakati 
and nearly three millions in the 100 square miles of Pirogpur, while Bakarganj, 
Patuikhali and Barahanaddin all contained over two million trees, 
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96. Of other trees enumerated the density in each thana to every 10 acres 
of land is given below: — 






































| 8 2 F} ; 

; 1 o£ =] < 2 

ae a $q By 8 a. 

a a ~_ 

| a § Thana : = ra & 4g 4 

| | Qe Oo PY ae 

Geumadi ..| 4 | 7 | 1 | 8 Lpatoarpar ...| a9 | 27 | a | s 
Shalakati «| 60 | li z 3 [| Amtali eee 3 1 2 4 

Nalebhiti a 1 | 1 3 3 |Galachipa ... 6 1 “4 2 

Bakarganj i v | , 2 : | auphal | Ol 8 3 8 
Barisal ssa 0 1 ss a, eeeemees 
Mehendiganj ... 4 | 6 1 1 ab hiehlee, Sub-| . 73 8 1 1; 
_—-|— ivision, —_—_ || 

Sadar Subdivision] 16 | 8 1 23 | Swarupkai ... - + 1 ' 

—_—-|-_— Pirozpur | 4 lk 3 

Bhola eee 1 1 ‘3 0 | Bbandaria ...| 10 6 1 1 
Barahinaddin ... 3 2 6 ‘6 | Matbaria vee | 18 6 1 14 
Dakshin Sababaz-| 2°4 | 16 4 °83 | Pirozpur Sub-| 21 6 1 1} 

pur Subdivision | | division 











The absence of these trees in the Sahabazpur Island is somewhat 
remarkable. It is possible however that tho ever present fear of diluvion 
discourages the planting of slow-growing trees. There is the same 
absence for perhaps the same reason in Mehendiganj, or the sandier soil may 
affect the growth. Jhalakati and Pirozpur again lead the way, while 
Patuakhali is well wooded. The palmyra is al- 
ways an isolated tree and is probably grown 
because the Bakarganj cultivators like to see it in the landscape. ‘Tbe bamboo 
is well distributed as it is of grent domestic use. A few date palms 
are usually grown near every cultivator’s house in the mainland and are 
rarely found together in any numbers; cocoanut on tho other hand is often 
planted as an avenue to the homesteads of the more prosperous cultivators. 

97. The money velue of the orchards of Bakarganj to the growers must 
be little less than a crore of rupees annually.. The export value of the betelnut 
crop alone is 70 lakhs a yesr. But the value does not consist in the mere 
amount. The yield is constant and varies little from year to year. The 

frvit is sold by the cultivator in the dull season, 
Great, value of the orchards to When no other crop is on the ground and when 
the oultivstor . * 
without it he would need to go to the money- 
lender to buy seed for the winter rice crop Money is in fact poured into 
the district at the time when the cultivat»r most requires it and as the 
fruit never fails the orchards are of exceptional value in those occasional 
yvars. which have produced a lean crop of winter rice. If agriculture 
and the cultivator are prosperous in Bakarganj, not the least factor in 
their prosperity is the secure income which the district enjoys in its 
orchards. 

¥8. The nrecanut (areca catechu) grows in all soils in the district, but a 

arige- ai vet aiaecke betalcaul ae sandy soil rich in salt seems to be most suit- 

Coe ™ able, The trees (supari gachh) are grown on every 
homestead, although in addition there are many regular gardens, most small but 
some of enornious size, which are entirely devoted to the production of arecanuts. 
Such gardens, as is natural, are almost entirely made on lands held under a 
pucea lease, f.e., with permanent, heritable, transferable rights and usually 
with a rent fixed in perpetuity; but on the homesteads within holdings 
quite a large number of trees are often grown. Many of the substantial 
cultivators in every thana (except in the south) have emall gardens, 
indoed their circumstances are prosperous largely on account of them, 
In addition many middlemen and bhadralok have formed gardens as an 
investment. ‘Ihe biggest gardens are found in Mehendiganj, of which 
the inmost famous belong to the Ulainia Miae, and in the Sahabgzpur Island. 
In the rest of the district there are few enormous gardens and most are 
of quite a moderate size close to the homestead. The largest nuts supars) 
grow in the Sahabazpur Island and the smallost in Selimabad (Pirozpur aud 
Svarupkati). 


Distribution of other trees. 
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99. In the cultivation of the betelnut there is considerable variation in 
different parts of the district. The best growers 
are to be found in Mehendiganj and the Sahabaz- 
pur Island. In Baris&l and Nalchhiti there is as much care, but less intelli- 
gence and a poorer soil. In Swarupkati and Pirozpur the methods are 
primitive, but a generous soil covers the want of industry and intelligence. 
As for the sluggards of the south they plant in ignorance, wait in idleness 
and gather in abundance. 

100. When a garden is made, deep ditches are cut round the boundary, 
the earth of which is spread evenly over the field to 
raise it nbove the high tide level. Cuttings of the 
maniar tree (erytirina indica) which is quick growing and deciduous are then 
planied at intervals of 12 feet in rows and the land thus left for three or four 
years so that the ma@ndar leaves may rot in the soil and make it rich. In 
the meanwhile a nursery is prepured in a shady part of the homestead or 
under the man/ar trees and ripe nuts from mature trees ate sown as seed in 
Uctober and November in parallel ridges a few inches apart, The seed nuts 
are slightly slit at the crown near the stalk and the nursery is usually 
covered with straw or betol leaves The seed nuts germinate on the approach 
of the rains in June or July. The saplings may be transplanted in July of 
the following year or even in the third year, as is more usual in the west. 
They are planted in rows about 43 feet apart, which is also the distance 
between the saplings in the rows, Vacant places are filled up year by year 
as tho trees die. In Mehendiganj they often transplant twice, in the second 
year to a shady part of the garden and a foot apart and again in the fifth year 
when the saplings ure a foot bigh-throughout the garden. The trees take 
seven or eight years to grow a sufficient height to dispense with the 
protection of the mdandar trce against sun and wind, ‘The manvar is then 
cut down and a sapling put in its place. During these years of growth 
the plants are occasionally sovered with earth frum the ditches or from 
trenches between the rows. In the west where the sil is stiffer the earth 
round the saplings is loosened in the first aud second years, but never manured. 

101, This is a general description. In Mehendiganj, where the best 
cultivation takes place, gardens are planted by regular de,zroees, the saplings first 
12 feet, then 6 feet and finally 3 feet apart, and a couplet commonly quoted 
preserves the sy stem— 


Looal differences in cultivation. 


- Method of preparing a garden. 


Ala, choka, dua: 
Tobe phale aua.* 


This system is unknown in Swarupkati and Pirozpur, where trees are 
indifferently planted 12 feet and 3 feet apart without 
row or ordorin the same garden at the same time, 
In these thanas too they often mingle plaintain, cocoanut, mango and jack fruit 
with the arecanuts to make a miscellaneous orchard Other customs are 
more difficult tv explain. Thus while in Mehendiganj the fallan leaves of all 
trees are left to decay in the garden, in the west they are usually cleared. In 
Mehendiganj a creeper the dhekir lata\ is sometimes planted and never 
removed, in the west it is pruned carefully every year. In Mehendiganj 
although the gardens are covered with a network of smal] ditchos (na/a), yet 
the surrounding wall allows neither the water nor its sweepings to drain off, 
In Swarupkati and Pirozpur on the other hand there is no retaining wall and 
the water drains eve from the raised land of the garden. 

102, The trees first planted begin to bear from the eighth year. The 

- flowering season is February and March and a 
e of the trees. ° 
mature tree flowers earlier than a young tree. 
The fruit is gathered from September to December. A tree bears well for forty 
years and thon begins to decline, although it may live fora hundred years; but 
ed trees are usually cut down and new plants put in their place, 

103, ‘The plucking is done by professional plickers who are paid one-tenth 
of the nuts as wages. Usually very big gardens are 
sold by anction to the beparis who arrange for 
the plucking. The pluckers are usually boys and the plucking of a garden is 


— eee 


© Své isa vulgar term for ewpdri farecinut), The numerals in the first line refer to oubite of 1§ feet. 


Different local customs. 


Placking. 
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a lively scene as the boys leap like monkeys from tree to tree or perched thirty 
feet in the air under the mop of the tree throw down the nuts in a bouncing 
stream. 


104. The nuts are sold by the growers by 


iold and sale. ° ° 
eee number, but the system of counting is curious— 


10 Nuts make one Gha, 
20 (to 22) Ghas ,, » Kuri, 
5 Kuris 5 » Shata, 
10 Shatas Pa » Lazar, 


A haear is usvally 11,009 nuts. The price per hazar is very variable 
owing both to the season and to the quality. It has been as low as Rs, 3 and 
es high as Rs, 10, but. in later years it averages about Rs. 7. The 
produce of an acre has been estimated as follows:— 


Mehendiganj and Sahabazpur_ fr sea 10 hazars. 
Pirogzpur and Swarupkati ee Sa ses 8 , 
Barisal, Nalobhiti nnd Jhalakati ... aay fxs 6, 
Patuakbali, Galachipé and Amtali soe Y Sete aq 5 


During the settlement operations the nuts on 248 trees in different 
arts of the district were counted and the average per tree worked out to 
930 nuts. The nuts of Mehendiganj.and Sahabazpur sell at a higher price 
than the others, os they are bizgerand of a greater weight. For reasons of the 
same kind, the smaller nuts of Pirozpur and Swarupkati obtain the lowest price. 

105. The tree is subject to a disease of a very virulent nature which inthe 

; early part of last century completely destroyed the 

Dicease. the magnificent gardens in the Gunanandi Pargana 

near Chandpur (Tippera). The disease starts in the trunk at the top of the 

tree which withers at the mop and dies in a fortnight. It broke out in 

Bakarganj in 1894 and spread with great rapidity from garden to garden, 

many of which were completely destroyed. Nu cure was discovered, but 
fortunately the disease exhausted itself. | 

Another enemy of the tree is the borer insect which feeds on the tender 
base of the central leaf. The treo dics when this stem is bitten through, 

106 Betelnut is sold in sovera! states, known as maghdi, janga, tatlt and 
maya. Maghai nuts are so called becauso this is the form in which the Magh 
merchants of Burma purchase. ‘Tho nuts aro plucked when they begin to turn 

yellow. ‘The husk is then taken off and the nuts 
Different methods of sale. steeped in water for two days in a jar. They bbe 
then placed in a cane basket and washed from time to time with water to get 
rid of the sap, while they are rubbed against the sides of the basket by three 
men with their feet until they have become almost white. If the sap is not 
got rid of, the heart of the nut putrefies in the course of time. Washing 
and rubbing, which ig an amusing process to watch, take about an hour of very 
hard work. The nuts are then spread in the sun on mats for six days to dry 
after which they are ready for the market. Before tho nuts are exported, 
the Burmese merchants, who have godowns ash in all the important 
markets, dry the nuts again thoroughly which may tako two or three months. 
The Burmese favour alwa nuts which are washed without stooping, while dhagt 
nuts which are both steeped and washed are more popular with the Arakanese. 
Janga nuts, also called dhagi, are exported to Chittagong. They are half ripe 
nuts partially husked which are steoped in water in earthen jars for two or 
three days and then once sunned, Tait nuts are the ripe fruit dried after, 
partial husking in the sun until the husk becomes completely separated from 
the nut. The fully ripe nuts are usually thrown out during the preparation 
of maghai nuts aud piled up in heaps which aro left fora month in the sun 
until thoroughly steamed. They arc then spread out and dried in the sun 
for a month after which the seeds are separated from the husks and again 
exposed to the sun fora few days. They are then bagged snd exported 
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during the rains to the markets of Bengal and Assam. Taét nuts are not 
consumed by the Burmese. 

In Pirozpur and Jhalakati ¢a¢#i nuts are heaped fora fortnight in the 
yard uniil the skin peels and then spread ona mat todry. A few days before 
export they are immersed in water for a day and a night in big earthen 
ae after which they are carefully husked with-the daths-d@o and properly 
dried, 

Maja nuts are ripe nuts which are kept in a jar in water which is 
occasionally changed. Theso nuts are not prepared for the market, but for 
old men and other toothless people who find faté nuts too hard for them. 

107. All nuts except the maya variety are prepared for the market by 
beparis and not by the cultivator. The deparis are local men and chiefly Muham- 
madan, JBepdaris wash and dry the nuts themselves, but the husking is done.on 
contract, Men and women are employed on the work which is done with a 
bathi, a large knife fixed to a broad handle. The 
rate is Re. 1-8 amaund and the average earnings 
of an adult 6 annas a day. The deparis sell tothe wholesale merchanta 
through draidars, whe get four annas 4 maund, two from the buyers and two 
from the sellers. ‘These adrdidars are Muhammadans, except in Nalchhiti 
where they are Hindus of tho trading castes. The market which finances the 
trade is very weak. The only moneyed men engaged init are the Burmese 
merchants who have been swindled too often to make large or long advances 
to the small dealers, ‘The bepari has rarely any capital and his trade is quite 
unorganised, while sufficiently easy to attract a host of needy middlemen. 

108. Dealers sell the nuts to the wholesale merchant by weight and not 
by number, A /dzar of groen nuts is popularly supposed to weigh a mannd of 
commercial nuts (te, nuts husked ach dried), The maund used in the 

; betelnut market is however 103 per cent. of the 

System of sale in tho wholesale standard maund, As.a result of some experiment- 
markot, ° . ice 

al counting, it appears that 10 Aazars actually 

weigh 11 commercial maunds, while /a¢44 nuts weigh at least 10 per cent. more 

than maghdi nuts. From the accounts of deylers at Nalchhiti, the biggest market 

in the district, it appears that the average price of maghai nuts for the period 

1900-1912 was Kis. 9 per maund and of ¢a¢é nuts Re. 8 per maund. It is 

understood that the retail price in the Calcutta market is about Rs, 15 

per maund. 

109. From figures gathered ia) 1911; the principal markets and the volume 

of trade passing through them were :— 


State of the market. 





QuaNTITY OF NUTS EXPORTED (IN 














MAUNDRS) — 
Nama OF MaREst. Thana. Oe 
By | By. country Total. 

steamer. boat. 
Nalohhiti ove | Nalobhiti ... 157,800 | 30,000 187,800 
Patar Hat ... | Mehendiganj 84,000 ! 20,000 104,000 
Sukdeb ... eee 68,600 20,000 88,600 
Amini ... we | $ Bhol& ave 80,100 10,000 90,100 
Bhola ves 60,500 40,000 100,500 
Galua ... ee | JhAlakati eee 100,000 100,000 
Bhandéaria .. | Bhandaria ... 43,200 40,000 83,200 
Smaller markets... ves aee 25,800 20,000 45,800 





Total “| Dut . | 520,000 | 280,000 | 800,000 
( 





Sukdeband Amani have taken the place of the famous old mart of 
Daulatkhan since its diluvion. Burmese and 

palais Chinese merchants have trade connections and 
warehouses in all these markets and also in Kaliganj in thana Bakarganj. The 
trade -begins in October and ends in March. Magia nuts are exported to 
Caloutta and to Rangoon vid Calcutta by steamer. Only the overflow is carried 
by country boat, when the pressure of the jute traffic is heavy, Tati nus 
are largely exported to Caloutta, but also to many of the larger markets 
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in Bengal and Assam, the chief of which are Narayanganj Chandpur, 
Bhairab, Saidpur and Gauhati. /a¢t/ nuts, especially those intended for inland 
markets, are chiefly exported by boat. ‘These boats are different from the boats 
employedin the rice trade and are built in Sahabazpur fos boats) and in 
Jhalakati, although from Galuaé da/am boats of Chittagong are largely used. 
The dealers in maghai nuts aré all Burmese and Chinese with the exception of 
& Muhamadan firm of Chittagong, which is the only firm which buys groen nuts 
at Sukdeb and Amani. The dealers in ¢aé# nuts are chiefly Hindu merchants 
of Dacca and Sylhet. 

110, The inner layer (khui) of the bark of the arecanut is thin and mem- 

ranous and can be separated easily from the sheath. 
_It is collected by wemen and children from fallen 
leaves and sold to small dealers on market days at an anna or two per seer. 
The dealers sell it to Burmese merchants who export it to be used asa 
wrapper for cheroots to which it is said to give a delicate flavour. 

The wood of the betel tree is a guod substitute for bamboo and is used 
for building purposes. It sells about six annas a trunk. The leaves 
are used as fuel and a small garden will supply all the needs of a household. 
The husks of the nut toc have their “se. They are burnt aad mixed with 
gat juice to make a gum, which is sineared on the huils of boats to prevent 
leaking. 

fi. The cocoanut (cocos nucifera), locaily known as va, is grown on 
almost all soils, but it thrives best on the gaba soil 
on the margin of éi/s which retuins moisture ver 
well in its vegetable matter. It thrives well enough on loamy oil, aldiough 
it does not bear so heavily or so earlys»-The cocoanut, as in Madras, appears 
to like the salt air of the sea and perlaps an. impregnation of salt in the soil. 
The nuts of Thanas Jhalakati and Swarupkati are generally supposed to be 
the best in the district, although the fruit of Marisil, Nalchhiti and bakarganj 
nuts is reported sweetest in flavour. 

112. Apart from the common variety, which is light green in colour, there 
are three varieties of cocoanuts found in the dis- 
trict, @/afu, dadina and samwmant. The husk of 
the d/aiu is sweet when the nut is immature and is given to invalids suffering 
from excessive thirst. The kernel of the dudhia4 is so soft as to mix with tle 
milk and to curdlo it, if briskly shaken, Of the sammani there are two kinds, 
the ratita which is blood-coloured when young and the dadha@ whichis white 
in colour when ycung. 

113. Scattered cocoanut trees are grown near every homestead and on the 
banks of most tanks, where the soil needs no pre- 
paration. Gardens are commonest in the centre 
of the district and especially in Jkdlakati, Swarupkati and Pirozpur, but they 
are not very large and never rival the botel gardensin extent. In Sahabazpur 
the cocoanut is seldom grown alone or in gardens, but usually at intervals of 
12 or 15 feet round the edge of a betelnut plantation so that the trees may 
serve the office of a wall against the envy of the high winds, which so frequent- 
ly rap in the island. 

11. Where itis intended to make a reguiar garden or plantation, 
a trench is cut along the boundaries of the land . 
and inside are dug parallel trenches sixteen feet 
apart, two to three feet in depth and four to six feet in braadth. Trenching 
is a costly business which may require as much as Rs. 400 un acre. ‘The 
height of the ridges is such as to raise them above the tidal level. Saplings 
are usually purchased from Jdeparis who rear them on a large scale. 
Cocounuts from mature and often very old trees which ripen in April are 
selected end especially those with straight sprouts. ‘The nuts are then arranged 
side bd side in an open yard. When the shoots have grown 1: feet 
long they are ready for the market, Sometimes two-ye:r old shoots 
aro also sold, but it is doubtful if tho tree which is grown from these 
is so strong ‘he price of a shoot six months old is two annus, but of a shoot 
two years old eight annas. Where there are ils, the nuts are thrust half in 
and half out into tho dhips of decayed aquatic matter in September and begin 
to germinate in November, 


Bye-products: hui 


The cocoanut. 


Varieties, 


Situation and sizo. 


Preparation of a cocoanut garden. 
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A year before planting the shoots mandar cuttings are sometimes planted 
on the ridges as in the case of the betelnut to protect the shoots from the sun 
and to enrich the soil, In the gardens of the west of the district this shado is 
always provided, but plantains are sometimes used in place of mand@r. Holes 
are then dug in the ridges in July, 12 to 20 feet apart, in which the cocoanut 
shoots are fixed in an erect position, In the west of the district the ridges are 
often as wide as a road and then the saplings are planted along each 
edge, Saplings are planted to the number of 80 in an acre and cost 
about Rs. 10. A small part of the nut is kept above ground. Occasionally 
half aseer of salt is spread in the bed of the hole to quicken the growth, 
while. a portion of the hole near the surface is kept open, apparently to 
prevent the roots from getting tu the surface and retarding the growth 
of the plant. Where mandar cuttings are planted, the cocoanut shoots 
are tied to tho cuttings to keep them erect and straight. When 
the plants grow about three feet high, the mandar is cut down and 
earth from the bed of a dried-up tank or ditch is spread round the base 
of the tree as manure. In the west of the district the earth is often loosened 
in October every year and maunured with cowdung. 

115. Generally the tree begins to bear nuts from the eighth year, but in 
dil land it will bear from the sixth year oreven earlier. In the raised lands of 
Nalchhiti and Barisal it may not give fruit until the tonth or twelfth year. It 
flowers in November and again in April and the fruit matures in six months, 
In the mainland however nuts ripen in every month although the regular 
plucking season begins in May and ends in September with the. busiest 

months in July and August. ‘The tree bears well 
ah of the tree and average wntil its thirtieth year when its bearing capacity 
ara begins to. fail. 1t will survive as long as a 
hundred years, but when very old bears hardly any fruit. The trees of 
Barisal, Nalchhiti and Bakarganj seem to preserve a vigorous life much 
longer than those in the rest of the district. It is very difficult to calculate 
the amount of the fruit. Trees near the homestead bear wonderfully and for a 
long time, Some trees are worth ten rupees a year, but the tree in an 
ordinary garden probably does not average more than 32 nuts, selling at a 
rupee and perhaps 50 nuts in the bi/ country. Trees in or on the edge of rice 
fields have a very poor crop. 

116. When the plant is young it requires careful watching as white ants 

may completely destroy it. In later life the borer (oryctes rhinoceros) inflicts great 
damage by boring through the leaves and, unless it is got rid of, it may cut off 
the central leaf and kill the tree. It must be picked 
by hand when the head of the tree is cleaned, or if 
difficult to get at, molasses or the scale of shrimps or putrid fish may be 
laced on the top of the tree noar the place where the insect is supposed to 
ive. The smell will attract ants, which kill the imsect. The rhynchophorus 
ferruginus also may damage the tree by boring through the trunk, but it is 
not so dangerous, 

117. The nuts of a garden are gathered by professional pickers who jump 
from tree to tree. At the time of gathering the 
mop of ¢he tree is pruned of old and dry leaves, 
dead spikes and leaf sheath, a process which is known as gachh bachhant. 

11%. The fibre of the cocoanut is sometimes exported, but it is usually 
kept for fuel. It is not utilized for rope making. 
The timber is used to make door-sills or as veams 
for thatched huts. The nut sometimes is made into a hookah and the— 
stalk of the leaf is made intoa broom. ‘There is a small oil-engine-in Bhola 
for the manufacture of cocoanut oil, but the owner makes no attempt to utilize 
the bye-products. Local oil pressers prepare oil everywhere and soll it at 
8 annas 4 ser, 

119. The sale price of cocoanuts fluctuates between twelve and 
twenty pairs per rupee. It may be taken as 

Se averaging an anna a pair. The value of a 
garden is therefore difficult to calculate, but it seems to average about Rs, 6U 
per acre in Jhalakati and Swarupkati, about Rs. 50 in Pirozpur, Baikarganj 
and the southern thanas and about Rs. 40 elsewhere. About 80 per cent. 

G 


Tree pests. 


Plucking. 


Commercial uses of the eocoanut. 
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of the cocoanuts in the west of the district (Thanas Swarupkati and Jhalakati) 
are exported, but elsewhere the export is not so heavy. They are carried 
by country boat unhusked and by steamer husked to Chittagong and Sylhet, 
to Dacca and North Bengal and to Calcutta. 

120. There are no orchards of date-palms in the district, although the 
trees are numerous, ‘l‘hey are planted without any attempt at arrangement op 
the ails of fields or on the edges of roads and avenues. The tree grows better 
on raised land, as on low lands there is less juice and the juice contuins less 
sugar. The date-palm is commoner and gives a 
better juice in the north of the district and especi- 
ally in Gaurnadi. The shorter the cold season, the less and the worse the juice 
and cloudy nights in the cold season are very unfavourable. Date-palms 
accordingly are not very succossful in the south of the district. 

121. The tree is allowed to grow for some ycars until the trunk hasa 
circumference of 14-feet. At thistime it still rises an insignificant height out of 
the ground. In Octobor or November the bark is removed in a band round the 
top and again a foot lower down. A fortnight later a deeper layer of the bark 
is stripped (pair dew) and after another week a V-shaped incision (reth) is made, 
half an inch in depth, and a split bamboo (472), 4 inches long, is fixed therein 
to carry off the juice intoan earthern pot tied tothe 
trunk, Tho bark is then lightly stripped in the 
evening and the tree allowed to bleed for three nights consecutively ‘ pala) with 
intervals of three nights’ rest, Tho tapper (sali) gots the entire juice of the 
first pala and half the juice of subsequent pa/as for his labour. The juice is 
usually sold as;juice for the préparation of sweetmeats (pitha’, that of the first 
night in a pala, which is sweeter, being-bought up by the bhadralok. A maund 
of juice is sold for ten annas, whercas the two-sers of molasses which it produces 
are sold at not more than eight annas. Zari is not prepared by the people of 
Bakarganj. 

122, Bakarganj is nota great bamboo-growing district. The bamboos 
are neither tall nor strong and they are usually grown in a single clump for 
domestic use. They are sold at five annasa bamboo. Unlike Northern Bengal 
bamboos are usually grown close to the homestead. 
The cultivators have a saying that “ nothing 
grows within a hundred yards of a bamboo clump,” which hardly seems to 
be borne out by the facts, A bamboo clump is of great use to the cultivator 
both in house-building and in raising small sums of money when no crops are 
available to sell. 

1.3. Of the trees which were not cnumerated during the survey, although 
they grow in some abundance, the commonest are the plantain, the mango 
and the jack-fruit amongst fruit-bearing trees. Most cultivators with a home- 
stead of any pretensions grow one or two mango and jack-fruit: trees and a 
small patch of plantains. In the district there must be a million plantain trees 
and more. They are often grown round the bound- 
ary of orchards and homesteads, while in the treeless 
stretches which havo lately been reclaimed from forest in the south a flapping 
line of plantains against the skyline proclaims the fact that the cultivator has 
determined to desert hia old homestead in ¢he north and to convert his tempor- 
ary lodging in the south into a permanent home. Plantains are put in at all 
times of the year, except in the height of the rains :— 


The date-palm. 


Growth and tapping. 


Bamboos. 


Plaintains, mango, jack-fruit. 


“ Dhara sréban Deki kay Raban 
Kola kachu robana 
Robat khaband Amar dosh debana.” 


(Raban says there will be no fruit from plantain and Aaciu planted in the rainy days 
of Sraban.) 

The mango does not do wellin peccord ib It is small and not very sweet, 
while worms and disease carry off a great deal of fruit. Many homesteads how. 
ever have two or three trees and local mangoes are often to be bought in local 
hats, The jack-fruit is a very popular fruit with the cultivator, although coarse 
and rather bitter in its flavour. As in the case of the mango one or two trees 
are found in many homesteads. 
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CHAPTER III, 


LAND TENURE. 


124, The district of Bakarganj is notorious as the home of the most 
tortuous and intricate system of land-tenure in the 
world. To give a lucid description of that system 
is no easy task. Tables of statistics can no 
doubt be provided, but they are meaningless without the key of understanding ; 
and understanding is tv be acquired only by a patient investigation of the effect 
and growth of many diverse influences which have combindd to produce 
so complicated a result. In the preparation of the record-of-rights it was 
found that the system was too complicated for the people who lived under 
it. Those who owned land very often did not know what land it was 
they owned and those who cultivated very often did not know the title or 
estate of their landlords. The settlement camps wore indeed regarded some- 
what as lost proporty offices, Landlords came to find their lands and tenants 
came to find their landlords. Few were the days without their humorous 
surprise, when some tenureholder found that ke had spont a lifetime 
paying ront for nothing, as all the lands of his village had been brought 
into the account and his tenure had no place amongst them, or when some 
landlord who had believed that the land of a tenant lay in one village 
discovered that all the while it had been in another village far away. 

125, To explain the case by comparison, it may be said that while in an 
avorage Bihar village of 100 acres, 84 acres 
will be» occupied by raiyats and 13 acres by 
proprietors and rent-free holders, leaving only 3 acres to be held by inter- 
mediate tenureholders, in a Bakarganj villace of the same size 64 acres 
will be occupied by raiyats and under-raiyats, 9 acres by the proprietor and 
27 acros by intermediate tonure-holders. Of the 64 acres occupied by raiyats 
only 15 will be held directly of the proprictor and 49 will bo held of 
intermediate tenurc-holders. Asan illustration of the multitude of these 
tenures, it may be added that in one zamindari alone—Salimabid—with 
an area which is but a tenth part. of thoarea of Darbhanga district, thore 
were fuund ten times as many intermediate tenures as in the whole of the 
Darbhanga district. 

126, It is not however only the mere multitude of intermediate interests 
which makes Bakarganj land tenure peculiar, 
but the extent which in layer aftor layer they 
divide the cultivator from the proprietor. In every piece of land at the 
top is the proprictor paying revenue to Government and at the bottom is 
the cultivator who tills the soil; but in Bakarganj betweon the two there are 
normally eight, often twelve and occasionally twenty grades of intermediate 
holders, each holding a separate and definite sublease of tho land from the 
next higher in the scale. From the point of view of the cultivator his 
landlords form a ladder of which each rung is occupied by a tenure-holder 
and the topmost by the proprietor. Viewing the village or estate as a whole 
however the intcrests m land spread out like a fan, the holdors in each grade 
dividing their tenancies amongst a more numerous body of sub-lesseos until the 
cultivators who are the ultimate sub-lessees form the most numerous body of all, 

127, A Bakarganj “tenure” is not always either in origin or in fact 
an intermediate interest in the land. The Bakarganj system, which grew 
up before any law was passed on the subject of landlord and tenant, 
recognized two classes of tenants the distinction between whom turned 
upon the rights with which they wero by contract and custom endowed. 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885 also recognized 

Difference between the yar two main classes of tenants, but the distinction 

Tenants i Dakargenj and im the between them turned upon the purpose for which 

they acquired the land. Before describing in 

detail the Bakarganj system of land tenure, it is desirable to make clear 

the difference between those distinctions and the meaning to be attached to 
the word “tenure-holder” in the Bakarganj system. 


Tortuous nature of the Bakar- 
ganj system of land tenure. 
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128. The indigenous names for the two classes of tenants evolved 
in Bakarganj were hakiatdar and karsadar and the 
rights possessed by the two classes were definite 
and different. The hakiat (or milkiat) was always a permanent, heritable 
and transferable interest in land and the hakiatdar had in practice unlimited 
control over his land provided that he paid the stipulated rent, which was 
ordinarily a rent or a rate fixed in perpetuity. The dared on the other hand 
was little more than a permission to cultivate and the sarsadar little more than 
a tenant-at-will, In practice he may have been rarely disturbed, but in theory 
his occupation of the land as well as the amount of his rent depended upon the 
wishes of his hakiaidar landlord. In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the position of the karsddar became no doubt stronger, but in the south 
where the influence of the courts and the administration was feeble he 
remained to all intents and purposes a tenant-at-will. ‘lhe Bengal Tenancy 
Act of 1835 defined (section 5) a tenureholder as “ primarily a person who has 
acquired a right to hold land for the purpose of collecting rents or bringing it 
under cultivation by establishing tenants on it” and his successors in interest, 
and a raiyat as “primarily a person who has acquired a right to hold land for 
the purpose of cultivating it by himself or by members of his family, or by 
“ ; ; hired servants or with the aid of partners” and 
edsestdetee his successors in iuterest. The definition of a 
raiyat clearly covered the Bakaryanj ‘arsadar, but 
the definition of a tenvreholder did not at all cover the circumstances of all 
hakiatdars, Many hakiatdars cultivated all their land and many more the 
greater portion, while still more although. they themselves cultivated little or 
no land but collected rents from tenants established upon the land, yet 
inherited from ancestors or purchased from other persons whe had acquired the 
land for personal cultivation. Despite this lack of agreement between the 
classes of tenants as defined in the ‘Tenancy Act and the classes of tenants as 
evolved by the indigenous population, all partios in the district—landlords, 
middlemen, lawyers and the Civil Courts—agreed to identify the raiyat of the 
Tenancy Act with the indigenous karsadar and the tenureholder of the Tenancy 
Act with the indigenous hakiatdaér. When the preparation of the record-of- 
rights began, the problem at once arose whether this identification was to be 
accepted, here was something to-be urged on both sides. By the strict 
letter of the Tenancy Act definitions, many of the lesser hukiatdars were certainly 
raiyats, and there was a special provision in the Act [section 4 (3) (a)} for 
raiyats holding at fixed rates, whose holdings were also transferable under the 
law [section 18 (a@)], Onthe other hand all hukiatd@rs held an identical interest 
in their lands and were by local custom, for the saving of which the Tenancy 
Act specially provides (sections 183), regarded as belonging to one class. To 
accept the local custom and to classify all Aakiatdars as permanent tenureholders 
involved no injury to the cultivating Aatiatdar and conferred a distinct benefit 
upon their existing and future tenants in granting 
IdentiGoation of hakiaidar with them the protection and privileges of a ‘ raiyat” 
vaivat in the: recordor-viehte: under the Act; whereas to apply strictly the defini- 
tions of the Tenancy Act and tv classify tke cultiva- 
tors and quondam cultivators among the hakiaidars as raiyats conferred no 
benefit upon the Aakiatdar, while it degraded his tenants to the position of under- 
raiyats who are even under the Tenancy Act little better than tenants-at-will, 
Apart from this, all Aztiatdars desired the superior status of the tenureholder 
and to make distinctions—to classify some as raiyats along with the karsddars, 
whom they had always regarded as an inferior class of tenant—would have 
created bitterness aid discontent. It was thereforo decided to accept the local 
identification and to class all hkatiatdars as tenureholders, whether they were 
in origin or in fact middlemen or cultivators, In the following pages the 
tevures described are therefnre the Bakargauj hakiats, which are not necessarily 
or always, although mainly, intermediate interests in land. 

129. It is usual to explain the development of the Bakarganj system of 
land tenure by the circumstance that the district was covered by large forests, of 
which no one would undertake the labour of reclamation without fixity of tenure 
on easy conditions, This is certainly not tae complete and perhaps not the 
principal explanation. Forests have existed elsewhere in Bengal and have 
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been reclaimed without the help of subinfeudation. Much is no doubt due 
to the historical accident that the landowners Curing reclamation were largely 
absentees, much also to the geographical circumstance that the forest was 
covered by go great a network of rivers and streams 
that it was impossible for a single person to 
supervise the reclamation or to collect the rents ina largearea. The psychol- 
ogy of the people of tbe district has had its influence. In any case it is certain 
that the Bakarganj Avkiat existed before the Permanent Settlement and before 
the British occupation; and although that sottlement and that occupation 
produced conditions very favourable to its growth, yet its origin and the 
beginnings of Bakargan] subinfeudation areto be sought in the history and 
condition of the district before the British occupation. 

130. There is little comparison possible between administration and 
development in the delta districts of the Ganges and the dry country 
behind them. The beacons which light the early history of Bengal are few 
and give only a fitful gleam, but they indicate clearly enough that Bihar and 
Northern Bengal were populous, civilised and settled when Eastern Bengal 
was still @ chain of forests protected by huge rivers from intrusion. ‘They 

indicate but # partial colonisation at a later date 
Early history: petty Hinde and they seem to show that the motive force in 
on with a simple lend the settlement of the lower reaches of the delta 
was the break-up of the old Hindu order in Upper 
Bengal under the blows of the early Muhammadan conquerors, The Hindus 
fled from the cruelty and anarchy of that invasion down the great rivers 
until they reached forest islands in which they were protected by vast 
rivers on all sides from the danger of further molestation, Here they recreated 
in petty kingdoms the civilisation which had. been broken by tho Pathans; 
but the great rivers which put a limit upon the pursuit of their persecutors put 
a limit equally upon the size of their kingdoms, which clustered round the 
banks of the fresh water rivers and were surrounded by impenetrable forests. 
In these petty kingdoms administration was simple and the land system was 
framed on the usual Hindu model. A nation of husbandmen gave a share of 
their cropstothe king. There were no landlords and the rural districts consisted 
of the usual village communities. In the Hindu polity there was no place for 
the middleman, unless the occasional Brahmin, whose petty grant was appar- 
ently cultivated by his own servants, is to be classed as such. ‘The rest of tho 
higher castes were officers at the king’s court employed in the petty details of 
administration, including the collection of the revenue. Subsequently the long 
arm of the Moghul reached the delta of the Ganges and the petty Hindu king. 
doms acknowledged his overlordship without a struggle. In Bakarganj in the 
time of Akbar there were four such centres of population —Bakla or Chandra- 
dwip in the south, Srirampur and Idilpur in the north and Sahabazpur in the 
east, Bakla was sufficiently important to have its king numbered amongst 
the 12 Bhuiyas of Bengal. It seems reasonably certain that at this period all 
the western part of Bakarganj was covered by forests and intersected by 
shallow lagoons which were rapidly consolidating into land. 

131. These simple conditions were remorselessly changed by Muhammadan 
enterprise and Mugh invasion. The rich lands of the delta no doubt attracted 
at an eatly date the Muhammadan adventurer and in any case Arab traders 
from the Arakan coast opened up the rivers to sea-borne traffic. At the same 
time the settled conditions in the early part of the 
seventeenth century when Moghul rule was etrong 
gavea great impetus to the colonisation of new lands, while the removal of 
the capital to Dacca brought the new lands within reach of every enterprising 
spirit at the Nizain’s Court. 1¢ was however retreat more than advance which 
opened up the Bakarganj forests. The late seventeenth and the early eighteenth 
century witnessed the rise of the Arakanese pirates who carried out foray after 

suinver wiahatslecs Magh foray with ruthless ferocity. The Hindus fled pell 
invasion and settlement of ther mell from Mugh pollution and hid themselves in the 
lands on feudal tenure with forests of the interior. Here they cleared the 
eaiaiiauimads ae) wastes again into settlements after the old fashion, 
while the Muhammadan soldiery poured into the rich riverside lands which 
they bad deserted. These lands were held on a true feudal tenure, the nawara 
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jaigir, the revenue of which was appropriated to the maintenance of a local fleet 
for use in the river war withthe Portuguese and the Mughs. It is probable, 
although there is no trustworthy evidence to support the conjecture, that the 
grants were divided into lesser fiefs on the same feudal tenure amongst Muham- 
madan captains, 

132. The eighteenth century saw the break-up of Moghul rule and the 
early beginnings of British administration; and in the anarchy which accom» 
panied these changes old boundaries were easily obliterated and new titles 
easily obtained. But while estates were won by any adventurer with a few 
bold spirits at his back, attempts to increase the revenue by the late Moghul 
and early British administrators gave opportunities to a new class, the 
capitalist, which he was not slow to seize, Grants in abundance were obtained 
of the forests and the deserted riverside, but not content with these the new 
men carved estates out of lands torn from the old parganas of Chandradwip 
and Idilpur. Moreover all indications show that though the eighteenth 
century was a period of administrative anarchy, it was also a period of great 
agricultural development. Doubtless the removal of the great fear of the 
Mugh pirates tempted population back into the rich lands which had been 
deserted; but the times were still too disturbed for the pioneer to venture 
forth alone, while the administration, whether Moghul or British, would only 
deal with [middlemen and not with the cultivator direct. Such middlemen 
came exclusively from two classes, from the higher caste Hindus whom the 
break-up of the older Hindu kingdoms had deprived of their traditional 
employments and from the Muhammadan adventurers whom the dissolution of 

The new landlord: Muhamma- the government at Dacea and of tho Moghul armies 
den adventurers and Hindu had left without an occupation. At the Permanent 
capitalists, Settlement thera were clear traces of both these 
classes, of the military Muhammadan along the banks of the great rivers, where 
now was gathered a Muhammadan peasantry full of predatory instincts in the 
new Muhammadan parganas of Sriraimpur, Maizardi, Nazirpur, Shaistabad, 
Sultanabad and Dakshin 8ahabazpur, and of the capitalist Hindu in the new 
reclamations of the south and west which bore the pargana names of Habib. 
pur, Arangpur, Syedpur, Buzrugumedpar, Krishnadebpur and Salimabad. 
In the forests however Muhammadan jostled with Hindu in the attempt to 
get rich rapidly and, although they had been chiefly opened up by high caste 
Hindus from Bikrampur, yet in tho development of some--Selimabad, 
Syedpur and Buzrugumedpur—-the’ Muhammadan adventurer had had his 
share. Like a wedge in the centre of the district lay the relics of the old 
Hindu kingdoms in the parganas of Bangrora, Birmohan, Shaistanagar and 
Chandradwip. 

138, The grants made in the early part of the eighteenth century were 
known as taluks and were very numerous, Revocable in theory, they were 
rarely reyoked in fact and the smaller at least appear to have been regarded 
as permanent, grants. The larger taluks paid revenue direct to the Dacca 
Treasury, but the smaller’ taluks wero grouped together for fiscal conve- 
nience and paid their revenue through the larger land-owners or selected 
capitalists, who Hiecame known as zamindars. Most of the zamindars were 
new men and thei» fenure was precarious, but a few had been resident 
landowners in thete.zamindaris for generations. The new zamindars and 
most of the new talukdars lived in the neighbourhood of Dacca, either 
Himlus of. Bikrampur or Muhammadan officials who had an easy access to the 
Nait Nazim’s Court. Throughout the eighteenth century the demand for an 
increased revenue, especially in the shape of abwabs, was constant and severe. 
From the circumstance of their creation most of 
the taluks contained large tracts of waste within 
their borders, while forest usually separated them 
from their neighbours. Forest separating two taluks grouped under one zamin- 
dar-was regarded as the prerogative of the zamindar. To meet the increasing 
demands for revenue, both talukdars and zamindars were driven to reclaim 
these wastes as rapidly as possible. To find colonists was arduous and to 
finance them difficult, but there were plenty of men around Dacca like unto 
themselves, who were prepared to assist them in return for the grant of a 
portion of the waste. Thus a patient investigation of the history of the 
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tenures-in-chief in the great forest pargana of Buzrugumedpur shows that moat 
of them were granted to men of this class in the neighbourhood of Dacea. 
Many were purchased and the purchase money went to reduce the rent In 
the river fiefs after all fear of Mugh forays had gone, grants were given in a 
similar manner to the same class. The castom spread into the older zamin- 
daris, where the tenures-in-chief appear to date from this time. Here many 
were granted, as in Chandradwip and Bangror§a, to the agents of the zamindar, 
but even here Bikrampuris and Dacca Muhammadans had their sharo. 
Tenures-in-chief granted by zamindars were known as taluks in imitation of 
the Muhammadan practice and often by the additional description of jangal- 
burt or patitabadi (reclamation) taluks, These talukdars had usually no 
intention of undertaking personally the reclamation of their taluks and pursued 
in their turn the same system of subletting, but they generally selected as their 
sub-lessees men who were prepared to take colonies of cultivators to the land. 
Leases by talukdars were known usually as Adolas but sometimes as osat taluks, 
the latter name being apparently reserved for the larger leases, The early 
history of small leases such as Adaolae is difficult to ascertain, but very old haolas 
have been found in Bikrampur and Bangror& and it seems probable that the 
name originated in the later days of Muhammadan rule. In any caso it is 
certain that before the Permanent Settlement a great deal of the waste had 
been granted in taluk leases by the zamindars and that two grades of under- 
tenures, the osa¢ taluk and the haola, were already in existence. It appears 
probable that a third grade, the nim haola, had been introduced in the forest 
estates, where the hdolas tended to be of larger size than elsewhere and 
enabled a subdivision into greater areas than an ordinary oultivator would take 
up. Of these tenures the great majority were held by Hindus of high caste 
who, lived in Bikrampur and a small number by 
Muhammadans from Dacca. It is difficult to as- 
certain the facts in the absence of any contem- 
orary account, but it seems probable that only a few of the Adoladars were 
ocal men and that most were recruited in Dacca and Faridpur. An insecure 
title would not induce such mon to leave their homes and spend their capital 
on reclamation in the south. The Adoladar had always therefore a heritable 
and transferable right in his land and his rent was usually a maximum which 
could not be increased. 

134, Although the beginnings of Bakarganj subinfeudation pre-existed 
tho Permanent Settlement and apparently even the British occupation, there is 
overwhelming evidence that the great bulk of the intermediate tenures in the 
district were created sinco that date. They were created however in a variety 

Most of eubinfendation subse. Of circumstances, which may conveniently be 
quent to the Permanent Settle- grouped under six different heads—development, 
mink promotion, revolt, interpolation, fraud and family 
arrangements. Of these the first two may be described as legitimate and the 
last four as illegitimate, Of the six development is historically the first and 
promotion is historically the last. 

135. Under the head of development may be included all intermediate 
tenures which were granted in forest or waste land for the purpose of bringing 
it under cultivation. This type of tenure is clearly the stock-type of the 
Bakarganj system and to this type belong almost all, if not all, of the Aaolas 
and nim haolas anda large proportion no doubt of the oset nim haolas. The 
osat nim haola (or wim osat haola, both variants 
are in use) is the name given to a permanent 
lease granted by a nim hdoladar, Ordinarily 
several nim leases will be granted by one Adoladar and two or three osats by 
one nim haoladar, Most of the Adsla leases occur in the estates newly- 
reclaimed from forest, but they spread to the older estates, where they were 
largely granted for the reclamation of the waste which was still interspersed 
amongst the old cultivation. It is probable that sims and osais had their 
origin in the south of the district and spread to the north. They are more 
common even now in the south of the district and the evidence seems to suggest 
that they first arose there in any large number after the great Wave of 1822. 
Much land was then abandoned and many farsauars deserted or were 
drowned, The Adoladdre had to make the most strenuous exertions to keep 
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their lands under cultivation and there was great competition for cultivators 
whom it- was only possible to attract by the offer of mims and osats with 
permanent and transferable rights and fixity of tenure. However that may 
be, the vogue of the nim haola has become 80 general that they number one 
quarter of all the tenures in the district. ‘lhe hdola@s themselves number one 
in every five and with all their derivates three in overy five of the tenures in 
the district. 

136, There are /dolds in the othor delta districts in which forest had to 
be reclaimed, in Chittagong, Noakhali and Khulna; 
but they are the exception and not the rule and 
they did not spread apparently into the permanently-sottled land behind. . In 
such districts landlords were not so generally absentees, nor were the estates 
chiefly owned by men from Bikrampur and Daeca, The universal employ- 
ment of this type of tenure in the reclamation of Biakarganj seems to 
be due partly to the fact that it wes a Bikrampur invention and that 
most of the landlords in Bakarganj came from Bikrampur and partly to 
the necessity of small grants which would only be taken on a secure title to 
reclaim forests which were too minutely divided by rivers for supervision on 
a large scale, In Khulna where such conditions to some extent occur the 
hdola is not uncommon. The spread of Adolas to the older area is apparently 
due to imitation. The forest estates ponetrated far inland and surrounded 
the older settlements, while many of the landlords in those settlements had 
forest lands or came from Bikrampur. The expedient in use for reclamation 
in the large forests was naturally extended to the smaller wastes in the older 
lands. keclamation of forest was no easy task. It took three or four 
years to clear the land for regular cultivation during which cultivators and 
labourers had to be maintained in a country where communications were 
difficult, rivers dangerous and markets few. Such work was in any case easier 
when responsibility was divided and it happened that reclamation was taken 
up when Dacca teemed with men whose occupation was gone. Such men 
were eager to get rich and unable by caste scruples to cultivate; but their 
attention was directed to colonisation and to Bakarganj by tiie oxample of Raja 
Raj Ballabh and many lesser men who lived in their neighbourbood. The 
owners of the estates who had neither the energy nor the resourcés to reclaim 
their forests unaided turned naturally to such men, often their friends or 
relatives, for assistance. Both the demand and supply were found in Bikram- 
pur and chiefly to this fact is it due that a system of subinfeudation by 
absentees was evolved for the reclamation of Bikarganj forests. 

137, By promotion is intended the conferment of a higher status upon a 
cultivator already on the land. Isolated cases of such promotion have no 
doubt always occurred and probably after the two great Waves in 1822 and 
1876 many sarsadars could only be induced to stay by the offer of such 
advantages; but in the last years of the nineteenth century the grant of this 
form of under-tenure received a great impetus and many landlords conferred 
tenures of the usual type with rights of permanence, transfer and fixity of 
rent upon any of their tenants who were prepared to pay forthem. The 
custom was made poasible on the one hand by the rise in the price of rice and 
the consequent prosperity of the cultivator and oa the other by the increase in 
the cost of living to the petty landlords, which kept them always in want of 
money. The cultivator was willing to pay well 
for the security of title, while the landlord not 
only needed the money but also in all probability recognised that he 
sacrificed little in return. It is true that the cultivator obtained permanence 
aud fixity of rent; but on the other hand eviction was becoming rare and. 
troublesome, while a small middleman could not easily bring such pressure 
upon a tenant as would compel him to agree to an enhancement of his rent. 
As for the right of transfer, mortgages aud sales were already becoming 
frequent and there was no means of preventing them except by a costly suit 
in the Civil Courts. Possibly also the knowledge of the advantages which 
the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act had conferred upon the raiyat and the exaggeration 
with which the landlords generally regarded them had their influence in making 
the landlords willing to raise money betimes by yielding to a tenant's 
importunity. In any case a large number of such grants. by promotion were 
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conferred upon cultivators in all parts of the district and at the. Iaiter end of 
the nineteenth century the Court of Wards paid off the debts of encumbered 
wards by wholesale creations of this type. Others of the larger landlords 
saved their estates by the same means. It waa usual, although not universal, 
to give the name of Aaimi or miras karska@ to such promotions. Undertenures 
with such names are found in every thana and in the total number one in every 
ten of the tenures in the district. Their owners are naturally the more 
prosperous amongst the cuitivators, who have often in their turn sublet a part 
of their lands. Des 
138, Grant of a higher status on this scale appears to be a peculiarity of 
Bakarganj land-tenure, which is not elsewhere found. It is not easy to 
acoount fur it, Mr. Dampier, whose reports on his Sundarban resumptions 
in 1831 contain the first description of aubintsadetion, found the cultivators 
or karsadare a very depressed body with no rights of any sort and regarded by 
the tenure holder as little better than farm labourers. That so many of them 
should have secured so complete a change in. their 
position is strange. In the south the economic 
effects of the great Waves in 1822 and 1876 were 
far-reaching and may have accounted for the change; but in the north the 
waves inflicted little damage. It is possible that an explanation may be 
found in the orchards of Bakarganj. The greater part of these orchards is 
held on a tenure lease (or a pakka@ lease, as it is termed in the district) and 
largely amongst the lower grades of subinfeudation, The desire for an 
orchard is almost universal in a land so favourable to the growth of 
fruit-bearing trees; but years of labour and of waiting are necessary 
before fruit can be gathered and theprofit from the crops which the land 
might bear meanwhile is sacrificed. \No cultivator would accept the labour and 
the loss unless he were secure of the enjoyment of the fruit. There can be 
no doubt that such orchards account for the aquisition of tenure-right by- 
many a cultivator and perhaps they account for the growth of so peculiar a 
custom. There are at any rato no fruit-bearing trees in the other delta 
districts and, although ‘alas and other tenures are occasionally found, the 
grant of ¢ nure-right has not had this peculiar extension to the cultivator. 
- _ 139, Of the four other methods by which the amount of subinfeudation 
in Bakarganj has been increased, none was a necessary part of the system, bus 
each was rather an oxcrescence upon it. Ofthe four, fraud and family arrange- 
ments, although responsible for the; creation of many under-tenures, may be 
conside-ed as special variations of interpolation. Revolt is different and the 
most singular of all the pecularities of the Bakargan] 
encrestion of tenures by revolt of system. Revolt is used as a comprehensive term 
mec to include all the varieties of the system which is 
known in Bakarganj by the term jimba. Jimbda@ literally means protection 
and when properly used implics the resort for protection by the oppressed 
tenants of one landlord to another landlord who is able and willing to grant it 
tothom. In modern industrial language it means the “strike” of discon- 
tented tenants and the transfer of their allegiance from their own landlord 
to another. In the days of anarchy which preceded and followed the British 
occupation, resort to the device was, if local tradition is to be believed, very 
frequent and Raja Raj Bullabh for example obtuined a great deal of property 
in this way. The practice is no doubt a survival of the day when tenants 
were subjects who looked to their lord for protection, and it was an easy tran- 
sition when so many lords jostled each other on the land to leave one who was 
unable to afford protection from pirates, kidnappers and robbers and cleave to 
another who was capable of the service. It was a very uncasy order which 
was enforced in the early days of British rule and the few officials, although 
they put down the roving bands with the strong hand, could do little more than 
prevent the worst excesses. When the roving bands were broken up, many of 
their members found a refugo with some landlord, who employed them to 
harry the lunds and tenants of his neighbour or to harass his own tenants in 
order to obtain a richer yield. To all who were oppressed beyond endurance 
recourse to the jimba of a stronger or a better landlord was the time-honoured 
remedy which, if tradition is to be believed, was usually sought, Whore 
tradition is so persistent, there must have been much to give occasion for it; but 
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after a hundred years only the greater instances, such as the Selimabad villages 
known as “Jabaramal,” are vividly remembered. Cases of simba were frequent 
up to thevery end of the nineteenth century so that there is hardly a village in 
the district in which some tenant has not changed his landlord as a protest against 
oppression. Jimba in this way often removed 
land from one estate to another, but more often 
no doubt from tenure to tenuro within the same estate. The rival, whose 
protection was sought, either accepted the rebels as tenants of his own estate 
or tenure or pretended to hold a subordinate tenure under the forsaken land- 
lord and included their lands within it. Such a tenure was anciently called 
ajimba and 4,908 jimbas were enumerated in the record-of-rights, Not all 
of these however were the product of revolt, as yémba has in later times come 
to be a recognised substitute for the ordinary title of dependent taluk and 
many modern jimbas are ordinary grants. On the other hand the jumbadar did 
not always designate the fictitious tonure which he created by the name of jimba. 
The rebellious tenants on their part often took advantage of the opportunity 
to obtain under-tenures from the jimbadar and tbus secure better rights than as 
karsadars they had enjoyed under their former landlord. It was in this way 
that yimba added to the tenures of the district. Jimba flourished when there 
was no State survey of the boundaries of estates and no State registration of 
documents and began to wane when the That survey and tho Registration 
Act enabled the forsaken landlord to prove the limits of his estate or the 
authenticity of his tenants’ contracts. But it died hard so that during the 
preparation of the record-of-rights several instances came to light of a jimda in 
the making. The most interesting case was in thana Nazirpur, where the 
tenants of a large village had protested against an enhancement of rent by 
attorning to a rival landlord from whom they had obtained fictitious under- 
tenures attested by documents duly registered and by receipts for the rent of 
several yeurs. 

140. The jimba system lends itself to abuse and in modern times it has 
frequently been employed by unscrupulous landlords to add to their estates 
or by unscrupulous tenants with no real ground of complaint to better their 
condition, A powerful landlord would harry the tenants of a weaker neigh- 
bour until they attorned to him or by fair pro- 
mises of under-tenures with fixity of rent would 
induce them to desert. Tho most) notorious instance of such employment is 
in the Bauphal estate, which was gradually built up in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century on the ruins of mand small estates and tenures despite 
the hostility of the superior landlord and the occasional intervention of the 
district officer. In modern times such perversions of the system have been 
very common in newly reclaimed 47] fands in the marshes of Jhalakati, 
Swarupkati and Bhandaria. 

141. The existence of the jimba system and its perversions is an eloquent 
testimony to the continuous weakness of the administration. Resort to such 
a remedy was only sought, because the executive was too weak to prevent 
lawlessness in the villages, and was only successful, because civil justice was 
too inefficient to give relief to the forsaken landlord. Provided murder and 
serious riot were avoided, the life of a tenant or a village could be made 
intolerable. Acts of petty oppression such as assaults, confinement, fines, 

extortions and house burnings were frequent and 
Print result of weak ad- unpunished. On the other hand it was useless 

for a landlord who had lost his lands to sue his 
tenants or his rival in the Civil Courts. He had neither means of proving his 
title, when his documents were unregistered and as liable to shallengs a8 
the fabrications of his rival and when his tenants in a body denied the relation- 
ship of landlord and tenant, nor means, if his suit were successful, of 
compelling obedience to the decree. In practice the forsaken landlord usually 
recognized the hopelessness of his position and sacrificed the land without a 
struggle in the Civil Courts. ‘These daysslowly passed with the growth of closer 
administration and the improvement of civil justice, but jimba did not disappear 
completely until the preparation of the record-of rights made it impossible. 

142. Itis chiefly the Registration Act with the facilities which it afforded 
for the proof of contracts which made possible the creation of tenures by 
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interpolation, Under this head will come all leases by which an intermediate 
interest is created in land which is already occupied by tenureholders or raiyats. 
The lessor hands over to the lessee the collection of their rents. Most of the 
tenures in the older estates have been of this kind, created in land which was 
ee aon a already occupied by tenants so that the tenures in 
polation. — ures by inter- the estate instead of developing downwards from 
i HN the top have been built up from the bottom. Leases 
of this kind have also been frequent in the detached lands of an estate or 
tenure or in the detached tenures belonging to # large landlord, whereby the 
troublesome necd of arranging for the collection of rents from distant tenants 
is avoided. Very commonly however these tenures comprise the whole landed 
property of the lessor and are, strictly speaking, assignments of the whole 
right and title of the lessor in the property leased. By local custom such 
assignments are treated as tenures and the annual sum stipulated to be paid is 
recoverable 98 rent, and as such Civil Courts permit it to be recovered. ‘They 
have very often however little in common with the ordinary kind of tenure, as 
they gather together in one document all the property of the lessor, although it 
may bo included in separate and distinct estatos or in countless under-tenures of 
different grades, Occasionally reservations are made of the lessor’s house and 
garden or of land sct apart for religious worship or ‘rent-free tenures for the 
support of Brahmins and of village and family servants, such as barbers, 
washermen, and the like. A feature of the contract is often the obligation of 
the lessee to meet the rent charges payable by the lessor and to pay to the 
lessee only the difference between these ront charges and the rent stipulated 
in the contract, i, the nett profit of the lessor, Such assignments usually 
bear the name of mirés ara (perpetual farm) and subordinate assignments, 
aecedie sae einai. “WO which they frequently give rise, of dar miras 
for le at 97S: & substitate Hara and nim dar miras Hara. They are sufficiently 
; 2 common to number one in every ten.of the tenures 
in the district. The peculiarity of interpolated tenures is that they are not 
contined to large owners or to large properties, but occur as frequently 
in the case of petty tenure-holders and small tenures, when they usually follow 
on a mortgage and often bear the derivative name of tho tenure, thus osaé taluk, 
nim osat taluk or osat haola, The, interpolated tenure is in fact the Bakarganj 
substitute for a sale. Wherein other districts the owner of the property would 
sell outright, in Bakarganj he creates a sub-lease, reserving an infinitesmal 
profit which is very often neither paid nor intended to be paid. No doubt 
this is a rosult of the psychology of the people and is often explained by the 
inhabitants themselves as due to their tortuous habit of mind. But it must in 
many cases havea more (rational explanation in the desire of a descendant to 
retain a titular connection with his ancestral property or of a family to maintain 
a nominal interest in land which their forefathers have reclained from forest, 
143. There can be no question however that tenures of this kind are 
largely created with fraudulent intent. When a landlord gets into debt and 
foresees the grip of the creditor tightening upon his land, ho creates an under- 
tenure in which he assigns the threatened property toa relative ora servant. His 
books are changed so as to incorporate the fictitious undertenure, while rent- 
receipts, Jeases and plaints are made out in the name of the relative or servant ; 
but the management is unaltered and the property remains his as before. 
At last when the evil day arrives and the land is 
fen torPolated tenures frequently brought to sale, the purchaser is met with the 
raudulent. ges z 7 4 : 
intimation that nothing has passed except the right 
to collect an infinitesmal profit from the undertenure-holder, Possession is 
then retained under cover of the relative or servant, who cau only be removed 
by more expensive litigation. At the best terms are extorted from the pur- 
chaser, at the worst tho profits of the land are enjoyed until the final process 
of the Civil Court is obtained. It is all very easy, when civil justice is so 
uncertain and go dilatory, and the ruse is pitifully frequent. ‘The tenures of 
the district contain numerous examples of this type of fictitious assigument or 
benami, as itis compendiously called. The fictions are often long in preparation 
and the books run and the papers are made out in the name of the fictitious 
tenure and its benami owners for 10,15 or 20 years before the need comes for 
its use. Some of these fictitious tenures are over 50 years old and throughout 
H 2 
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that pericd have been managed by the real owner in the name of his substi- 
tutes or their decendants,. The middlemen of the district are sometimes 
curiausly frank about berami; thus one Jarge landowner who owned hundreds 
of such tenures created by his father freely admitted that they were intended 
to defraud creditors, if the worst befell. 

144, Another common use of the assignment is to cover family arrange- 
ments for the management of landed property. 
Thus when estates or tenures come by sikerbanoe 
into the hande of women or children or of men 
whose occupation takes them permanently away from the district, they 
frequently convert their arrangements for the collection of rent into a 
petmancnt sub-lease of the mirae 44rd variety, which is granted to some adult 
male member of the family who is ready to undertake the management, 
In such cases a wirds sara is interpolated between every tenure owned by 
the assignor and the tenancies of the tenants who hold under it. . 

145, Itisin such ways and to meet such needs that the tenure system 

eee of Bakarganj has grown up. ‘here is nothing 
eannhtrent simplicity of a reguler inherent in the system of subinfeudation to make 
it tortuous and intricate, It is tedious no doubt 
to find several intermediate landlords between the cultivator and the pro- 
prietor who pays revenue to the estate; but it is not unintelligible. Indeed 
in many of the reéent forest grants in the south of the district the tenures are 
regular and the system easy to understand. The grant is compact and has 
heen cut up into compact blocks. Grade after grade of tenureholders have 
been created in au orderly progression and the tenureholders of each grade have 
by subletting simply converted themselves into annuitants, whose connection 
with the estate lies in the simple business of collecting rent from a few sub- 
lessees and paying out cf the proceeds the rent which they have themselves 
contracted to pay. At the bottom of the chain come those tenureholders who 
collect rent from the actual cultivators. They are the real landlords so far as 
the management and care of the estate is concerned and to them the cultivator 
resorts for assistance or advice; but they are nusmerous and each. has only a 
small parcel of the estate and a few of the cultivatora to deal with. 

196. Jn practice of course the size of the subordinate tenure in each 
grade varies with the means and desires of the lessee and the amount of the 
rent with the fertility and amenities of the portion granted or with the amount 

of the bonus paid; but stripped of such differences 
the chain of tenures in an estate could be illus- 
trated in a simple diagram :-~ 


Interpolation of tenures to 
cover family arrangements. 
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In- such an estate there are 320 cultivators paying a total rent of 
Re. 4,500 to 160 sim hdoladars, who aro the real landlords. but each of them 
only in respect of two of the cultivators. Although the nim Adol@7are as a 
hed manage the estate, they take only a share of the profit, as they retain 
Ks. 1,600 and pay to the Aaoladars Ka. 3,200. The rest of the profit is shared 
by the different grades of superior landlords. But the zim haoladar has 
exactly the same rights in his portion of the land, neither more nor less, us 
any of his superior landlords in the ascending chain, so thet they have in 
effect retired from the management of the estate as soon as they have been 
able to secure sub-lessees, who would bring the soil under cultivation and 
provide them with a fixed income. 

No estate is so regularly sublet as in the example given, but many eatates 
in the south of Bakarganj have st one time more or less approximated to the 
model. .Urdinarily most of the Adoladars and nim hdoladars will reserve rome 
of their grants for their residences and their own support. Others again will 
confer paska rights upon their cultivator tenants and add a miras karea to the 
chain. Astimo goes on, pecuniary embarrassment or domestic happenings 
will involve assignments by one or other of the tenureholders and new tenures 
will be Gntorpolated in the chain. The chain will lengthen, but when the 
process is understood will not thereby become more complicated, thus :— 
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This example is taken from an actual chain of tenures in a Sundarban 
forest estate and shows how the four original intermediate tenures have 
become ten. With a plentiful use of the mirae djara, it needs no great exercise 
of the imagination to see how exceptional cases of twenty grades and over are 
built up. ‘It will be observed that though the chain has been lengthened it 
remains otherwise as simple as before. The ultimate under-tenurehelder is as 
before the real landlord and the new tenures merely operate to divide the old 
profit between more participants. 

147, ‘he confusion into which Bakarganj land-tenure hus fallen is due 

Oustadswans tos to the freedom with which in recent times tenures 
(1) the ignorance of purchasers have been bought and sold and its complexity 
eased tenures in the same ig due to the introduction of the aliquot tenuro. 

- ae Ee Buying and selling of tenures have become as 
common as buying and solling of shares and the purchaser has very often been 
content as in the case of shares to take his dividends in the shape of rent froin 
the undertenants and forego all further knowledge of the land which produced 
them. In this way’ many of the tenureholders in a Bakarganj village know 
nothing of the land of their tenures, live at a distance and pay at the most one 
short visit to it in the year. In the course of time several distinct tenures in 
the same estate or in the same village came into a single man’s hands, when 
to confound then was the more easy that the name (muddfat) under which 
different tenures were known was often the same. It is universal in 
Bakarganj to describe a tenure by the name of a person, usually the 
original grantee or a member of ‘his family, thus taluk Radha Charan Ray, 
hdola Azimuddin ; and purchasers often ministered to their self-importance 
by: rejecting the old description (mud@fa). in favour of a new mudafat from 
their own family. Thus purchase'soon made confusion possible in a village 
which belonged to a single estate, while in the ordinary village with several 
hundred tenures included in ten or twenty different estates confusion was 
inevitable. Each estate had its talus, osat taluks, haolas and nim haolas 
and a plentiful sprinkling of tho ubiquitous miras vara in every grade: 
each village had its landowning fgmilies, buying and selling tenures in every 
estate and frequently giving to those tenures the family mudafat. An 
illustration will serve best to indicate the certainty of confusion. In one 
village there were 47 tenures scattered over thirteen estates in the mudafat of 
Ram Chandra Rai and 24. more in nine of. the estates in the mudafat of Tarak 
Nath Nandi. In the course of time 15 of the former and 8 of the latter. came 
into the hands of the same individual, who left that part of the country after 

ranting separate miras yaras under each of thom to one Hari Charan 

/hatterji and in his mudafat.. Hari Charan lived at a great distance, but dealt 
in intermediate tcnuros as a broker deals in stocks and shares. He soon 
added 20 or 30 tenures to the villago, but in doing so he confounded the 
tenancies subordinate to his different ja@ras and transferred land from one 
estate or tenure to another until the old tenures were uurecogniseble and a 
taluk paying a rent of Ra, 50 found itself reduced to a single raiyat holding 
two acres while a petty osat haola with a rent of Rs. 8 had an area of 60 acres 
and an ultimate rent-roll of Rs. 250. In another village as many as 77 tenures 
with the same mudafat were counted, while a single landlord in a large village 
of over 3,000 tenures held not less than 500 of them scattered in 34 different 
estates.. By a careful oxamination of leases and other documents which 
contained a specification of the land conveyed it was often possible to correct 
error; - but few. ancient leases have survived and those few rarely contain any 
clear specification of boundaries so that much confusion must remain for ever 
impossible of dissipation. 

148, ‘The greatest confusion has arisen however during the last quarter of 

a century through the general dissolution of the joint 

(2) the disappearance of joint family system and through the artificial arrangements 
Daemon which have been devised to afford an outlet for 
individualism, If every tenure and every holding were in the possession 
of a single man, the ladder though long would be simple and though inconven- 
ient would be comprehensible. Such a result can however only be attained by 
the custom of primogeniture. Where the laws of inheritance prescribe, 
as in the case of both the Hindu and the Muhammadan codes, the passing 
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of the property to several descendants, to all males standing in a similar 
relationship or to all wives, sons and daughters in unequal shares, only a 
rigid custom of joint-emanagement on the one hand or a peremptory and 
complete partition on the other hand can preserge the simplicity of the 
system. Such a result was secured in older days by the Hindn joint-family 
and was in practice reached in Muhammadan families without any 
customary law by the difficulties which poor communications and few 
alternative careers opposed to the independence of the individual. But joint 
property is only possible in a patriarchal state of society, when the family is 
the sole centre of interest and the village, the town and the district have 
not grown up. Under an administration which regarded it as a cumbrous 
relic and made no effort to preserve it and in an atmosphere which perpetually 
held up western individualism for the admiration of the enterprising and the 
educated, it gradually became a spent force, Easy communications helped to 
make a breach in the joint-family and while the villge nest was deserted by the 
young for education in the distant schools, it was increasingly abandoned by 
adults in search of acareor. The joint-family with ite joint-property became 
an anachronism. It was unreasonable to expect that members who as boys 
had rarely been at home and as men had always lived elsewhere with wife and 
children would respect the old family arrangements for the management of 
property or throw the prizes of their career into the family melting-pot. 
oint families on the old pattern were still to be found amongst a stay-at-home 
peasantry and the older type of landlord, but where the sons went to the new 
schools and left them for service and the professions the joint-family tradition 
completely passed away. The law however did not keep pace with the change 
of sentiment, as no favilities have -been offered for the cheap and speedy 
partition of landed properties, There is indeed the Partition Act, but 
_ _ it applies only to proprietors of estates paying 

P (8) lack of facilities for partic revenue to Government which are in Bakargan) 
i a small fraction of the interests in land. For the 
partition of a tenure there is still only the dilatory and uncertain process of a 
Civil Court, which is ill fitted for such a work. Amicable partition is out of 
the question amongst a class whose family jealousies are so easily inflamed. 
Not unnaturally development followed tho line of least immediate resistance. 
It was easy for each partner to pay his own share of the rent and to collect his 
own share of the rent-roll. F oint mansgement disappeared and separate 
management without partition was set up by each of the partners who desired 
it. There was at first a difficulty both in the payment and in the collection 
af rent, as, unless each partner paid his share so, that the landlord received the 
whole of the rent, the entire property, still nominally joint, paid forfeit in the 
sale, while if a tenant paid rent to some of the partners and not to all, it 
required the co-operatiory of all before a suit for the arrears due to some could 
be filed. But legal fictions were soon devised to meet these difficulties. 
When the superior landlord agreed to give a separate rent-receipt to a single 
partner for his share of the rent, the courts agreed to recognize it as conati- 
tuting ascparate tenancy; and even when the superior landlord refused a 
separate rent-receipt, if the single partner granted receipta for rent separately 
to an undertenant for his own share of the 

(4) consequent creation of rent, the Courts recognized this as forming an 
ape es independent undretenancy. The issue whether a 
tenancy was joint or separate rarely arose in litigation for the recovery of 
arrears of rent, which is usually not defended, so that the fictions of the 
Courts became well ostablished without any ruling being obtained us to their 
legality. The effect in any case has beento adda new type of tenure, the 
aliquot tenure, in ever increasing numbers to the tenures of the district and 
with it the assignments and ordinary uadertenures which its holder was now 
able to grant independently of his co-sharers. Aas the aliquot tenure covers 
only an undivided share of the land, it has very much increased the complexity 
of land-tenuro. Its owner will treat it in every way as an independent tenure, 
sueing, selling and subletting without reference to the other partners in the 
undivided land ; but all the while he never claims any specific portion of the 
land sololy as his own, but an undivided share in the whole lant and in every 
field. The separate collection was particularly burdensome in that it carried 
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the aliquot system down to the cultivator and gave him a complex and not a 
single title to his fields. Where he had formerly paid rent in one sum and 
obtained one rent-receipt, he now paid in several sums and obtained several 
rent-receipts. In the course of time the cultivator began to imitate his land- 
lord and to purchase separation from his own partners in the payment of his 
rent, although he remained joint with them in the cultivation of his fields. The 
aliquot system has thus embraced every interest in land from the zamindari to 
the raiyati holding and, while adding complexity to subinfeudation, has also 
destroyed the simplicity of the cultivator’s title in his fields. . 
149, An illustration will serve best to explain the complications inherent 
in the aliquot system. The four partners of a joint and undivided: tenure decide 
to separate. Asa result, each pays a fourth of the former rent separately to the 
landlord and obtains a separate rent-receipt, and 
Attendant complezity of land» from each underfenant who had formerly paid rent in 
tenure. a single sum and obtained a single rent-receipt, each 
now collects separately his fourth part of the rent and grants a separate rent- 
receipt for it. Subsequently two of the tenureholders grant assignments in 
respect of their undivided shares, One of the subordinate tenancies is held by 
two partners as raiyats, the richer of whom purchases the status and rights of a 
tenureholder from three of the landlords, but not from the fourth who only 
grants him separation in the payment of his rent. Eight separate payments 
of rent are now made in respect of the land, four by each of the formor 
partners, and eight separate rent-receipts aro granted by the landlords in respect © 
of land for which one was formerly sufficient. The original tenure has become 
nine tenures and the original holding has become five holdings so that in the 
total fourteen aliquot tenancies have been substituted for two simple tenancies 
by the acts of their owners. Notwithstanding the dissolution of partnorship by 
both tenure-holders and raiyats, the land is not partitioned. Each tenureholder 
owns an undivided fourth in every portion of the land and each raiyat enjoys 
an undivided half of each of the fields. In the form of a diagram the position 
may be thus contrasted :— 
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150. This is a comparatively simple example of the comploxity which the 
introduction of aliquot separation produces in the system of land tenure. Out 
of 464,008 tenures enumerated in the district, 346,840 represent the original 
grants aud 107,178 are aliquot portions of those grants after they havo been split 
into independent parts. Of these 52,151 represent groups of owners who 
pay. rent independently to their landlord and collect reut independently from 

their tenants and 45,027 represent groups of owners 

Great prevalence of the aliquot who collect rent independently from their tenants, 
ies but do not as yct pay rent independently to their 
landlord. There are tenures in which the holders have separated into twelve 
and twenty grovps for the collection of rent from under-tenants and have so 
remained for twenty or even fifty years without any attempt to partition the 
land between them. In other tenures as many as ten and fifteen aliquot under- 
tenures have been created to cover family arrangements and to transfer the 
burden of management from the absent or the incapable to those who are ready 
and willing to shoulder it, Un the other hand the cultivator’s title is complex in 
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one out of every four of the fields in the district. These figures will serve to show 
how greatly the aliquot device has added to the confusion in the land..tenures of 
the district, To what lengths this complexity can go, the following condensed 
extract from one of the annual reports on the settlement operations will 
sufficiently explain :— 

There are 57 different interests which co-exist in this single ptot (No. 280 in village 
Mallik Doba) of which 8 are proprietary interests, 45 tenures and 4 raiyati interests. The 
expression “interest ” ig not meant to convey the idea of an individual person ; in some 
interests, there are 8 or 19 persons jointly concerned. On the other hand the same person 
or group of persons may recur in different interests. When we examine the 57 interests in 
this plot, we find that 41 are purely rent-receiving while 16 are in physical possession of 
the soil—an ordinary piece of paddy land measuring less than 2 acres. These 16 groups 
enjoy it jointly. bey have not partitioned the plot, but they have separate ploughs and 
conduct their cultivating independently. Hach group tekes a portion of the field and 
a periodical exchange is made. In other wards the physical possession of the soil rests 
jointly, but unequally with 7 osat nim hdolds, 1 nim osat nim haola, | miras yard, 3 
dar mirds ijards and 4 raiyati holdings. Each of these groups receives a separate rent- 
receipt from his superior landlord and is in every way treated as 4 separate tenant. The 
16 groups resolve themselves into 9, if the difforent, interests owned by the same group of 
persons are amalgamated. For example, one group of four brothers enjoys three distinct 
interests in this plot covering $93}ths of the plot, viz., an osat nim hdola in sth, a dar 
mirds ara in z;th and a raiyati holding in 433sths of the plot.” 


151. It is possible that the legislature never contemplated such develop- 
ments of joint ownership, assuming that co-sharers would invariably appoint a 
conmon manager to manage the business of a joint and undivided property so 
long as itremained joint. Certainly it would appear that it did not contem- 

late the acquisition by the cultivator of several parallel titles in a single field. 
There is nothing in the law expressly enacting that all transactions in 
respect of a joint property shall be effected by the co-sharers through a common 
manager or that no one of the co-sharers shall deal with a joint property 
independently until it has been partitioned; and in default of such express 
enactment, the aliquot system will continue 
Aliquot management of joint to flourish and to breed extraordinary confusion 
Feige oy punter aes butnot in a district with so much subinfeudation as 
Bakerganj.. There is nothing also in the law 
expressly enacting that a raiyati holding is indivisible by the raiyat and that a 
partial Jease or sale is inoperative. . But a strict examination of the law on the 
subject of holdings would show that the privileges and protection extended 
to the raiyat are based on the assumption that the land of the holding is 
impartible. ‘The present situation has grown up in the absence of any cheap, 
easy and convenient means of partition, applicable to tenures and to holdings 
as well as to estates. In default of such facilities, amendment of the Act 
making the management of joint property more rigid uiust be inoperative 
and make confusion worse confounded. 

152. Lefore leaving the subject of Bakarganj land-tenure, it is necessary 
to remark upon one of its most peculiar and unexpected features, the repudistion 
by the custom of the district of the doctrine of merger. There are in tlie 
district thousands of cases in which a tenure and a subordinate undertenure 
with identical rights, ‘terms and conditions and an identical interest in the land 
belong to the same person. In the neighbouring districts of the Dacca 
Division ag in the rest. of Bengal, the undertenure would be merged in the 
superior tenure without question or objection. The doctrine of merger is 
founded upon the maxim of Justinian: ‘“ Memo potest esse dominus et tenuns” 
‘no person can be at the same time landlord and tenant in the same property 

or premises’ and has a place in the common law 
Repudiation of the doctrine of of Kngland as well as in the legal systems derived 
merger by local custom. ‘ace 5 : 
irectly from Roman Law. Merger has only 
recently been admitted to the Bengal Code by a section [111 d)] of 
Act IV of 1882 which has no retrospective effect. The doctrine is passionately 
repudiated in Bakarganj and when an undertenure comes into the possession of 
its landlord, it is never extinguished. ‘There are cases in which six grades of 
undertenures are held by the same person and a suggestion to merge any or 
all of the inferior five in the superior tenure would be regarded as an attempt 
at confiscation. ‘To the ordinary man the Bakarganj attitude must remain 
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incomprehensible. It is difficult to resist the conclusion that the under- 
tenures are kept alive against the day of adversity so that when the highest 
is lost or sold the fight may be continued with the second, and so on down 
the scale. Each no doubt can be separately mortgaged on much better terms 
than could be obtained for six mortgages on the highest, if the inferior 
tenures were extinguished. 

153. It may be convenient to summarise the foregoing description of the 
land system of bakarganj in a picture of an ordinary village. Such a village 
will form part of several estates paying revenue to Government, but the land of 
these estates will be jumbled in a hotch-potch of small parcels throughout 
the village. The proprietors of these estates will have no connection with 
the cultivators of the land, but will have sublet to talukdars at a peppercorn 
rent the whole of their interest in the village with the exception of a few 
petty rent-froe grants made to Brahmins. In every hundred acres of the land 
sixty-four acres will be occupied and cultivated by raiyats upon whom the 

ay Bengal Tenancy Act has conferred a right of 
General description of land- o¢eupancy, but in each field and in each holding 
tenure in a Bakarganj village, 3 . : 
the raiyat will not be a single person, but several 
members of the same family who jointly cultivate but divide the produce of 
the harvest into portions representing their inherited or acquired share in the 
holding. The fields belonging toa family will rarely be contiguous and 
will never be grouped within a ring-fence round the family homestead, 
In a large numbor of fields and holdings several families will have a 
share under different titles, but here again division will usually be recognized 
at tho harvest and not during the process of cultivation. ‘I'he field will be 
ploughed, sown, weeded and cut asa whole by the joint efforts of the 
co-sharers and specific portions will not be marked off as the claim of each 
co-sharer. he cultivators will ordinarily pay rent to some petty tenure- 
holder, but often a portion of the reat to each of several petty tenureholders. 
The tenureholder will rarely be a single individual, but usually a group of 
relatives, Between the cultivators aud the talukdars there wi!l bea vast 
sea of middlemen’s tenures, all held under identical conditions and terms 
but all taking some small portion of the rent as their profit, The owners 
of the various tenures will be usually not a single person but a group of 
partners, originally members of the same family but often including 
purchasers. Most of the tenurelolders will be resident in different parts 
of the country and not in the village; many will be money-lenders and 
many will own several tenures in several estates. ‘The tenureholders 
will’ come personally or by agent to the -village to collect their rents in 
February, but will otherwise take no interest in the village and have no 
part or lot in its affairs, Some of the tenureholders will not trouble 
to take even the rent due to them, as the amount is nominal, and their 
interest will remain merely a paper entry in the village books. On the 
other hand a considerable proportion of the tenureholders will be prosperous 
cultivators who live in the village and still cultivate twenty seven out of 
every hundred of its acres. Such men will in many cases be middlemen 
in respect of some portion of their lands and cultivators of the rest. Most 
of the cultivators and many of the tenureholders will be unable to explain 
the title of their landlord or the chain of tenures which connect him with 
the proprietors of their estate. No one in the village will be capable of 
pointing out the land of the different estates, still less of the different tenures in 
the village, No one, whether proprietor, tenureholder or raiyat, will be capable 
of detailing with reasonable accuracy the tenures of the whole village and 
very few of the more intelligent tenureholders will Le able to give accurate 
information about the tenures of any single estate; even those few will 
be incapable of pointing out the land included in the tenures of which their 
other information is reasonably accurate. 

154. There is no exaggeration in this picture which must surely portray 

the most amazing caricature of an crdered system 

Examination, of the value of of land tenure in the world. It may well be 
ba be igudiaaton: ONUANSLENGR asked whether such a monstrous growth serves 
or has served any useful purpose. The usual reply to such a question is that 
by its agency huge areas of waste have been rapidly and effectively brought 
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under the plough. There is room for doubt however whether State aided 
immigration or State-planted colonies of cultivators would not have done the 
work more rapidly and more efficiently. Two other advantages of a different 
kind are sometimes claimed to have sprung from the Bakarganj system. 
It has distributed the profits of landowning—it is urged—amongst.a large 
class and pormitted the growth of a strong body of annuitants who were 
enabled to educate their sons and theraby to provide cadets for the direction 
of industry, for the professions and for the administration of the country. In 
place of a few wealthy landlords too rich to perform any useful work for the 
society, it has supplied large numbers with sufficient for maintenance but too 
little to deprive them of initiative and enterprise. Certainly the civil services, 
the professions and the clerical branches of industry and administration in the 
district are recruited from this class and the wide distribution of profits has no 
doubt enabled this to take place, but the process has been accompanied by 
enormous waste. Gaurnadi, Jhalakati, Nalchhiti and Swarupkati teem with 
ablebodied idlers of the bhadralok or respectable classes, who are not driven 
to employment by the spur of want and are content to maintain themselves on 
the profits of their tenures. It is claimed further 
for the system that it has givon the cultivator a 
fixity of tenure and has kept rents at a reasonable level, as small owners and 
particularly non-resident owners have not the means for great oppression. 
Eviction has been rare and rents are indubitably low. Most of the cultivators 
certainly hold immediately of small men and nota few amongst them have 
been able to take advantage of thoir landlord’s necessity to secure their titles 
and to protect their existing rents against future enhancement. It must be 
admitted that subinteudation has bee, of some assistance to the Bakarganj 
cultivatoriin securing the strong position which he holds; but it should be 
remembered that the large aveas of fertile waste in tho alluvial chars 
scattered fin every thana of the district, in the marshes of the north, in the 
rich islands of the east and in the great forests of the south have exerted « 
constant pressure against harsh treatment. As the waste contracted the 
landlords’ income grew without the need of harder terms, while there has 
always been the risk of desertion if too severe a demand were pressed. Such 
an influence exerted continuously over a contury cannot easily be measured ; 
but in neighbouring districts, such as Mymensingh, where there is little subin- 
feudation to be pleaded as a canse, the large areas of waste have kept rents 
even lower. 

155. Anothor school is of opinion that the system ofland-tonure in Bakar- 
ganj isa public nuisance. It may have had its usesin the past, but it has outlived 
them. It js now a fertile cause of fraud and confusion, it makes civil justice 
dilatory and inefficient, it gives endless opportunities to the landshark and 
intriguer whose efforts poison the peacefulness 
of village life, it hampers the ordinary adminis- 
tration at overy turn and makes tedious and 
difficult the simplest duties of revenue and routine. It may be urged 
however that it is not the cultivator but the landlord or the middleman 
who suffers from the evils of the system. The cultivator knows _ his 
own land and his own landlord and no further knowledge is necessary 
to him. In a sense this is trae, but he is continually at the mercy of 
every intriguer with a hunger for land and sufficient cleverness to pervert 
an incomprehensible system to his use and he is continually being involved 
against his will and often to his hurt and damage in disputes which have 
arisen out of the obscurities which the system of land-tenure occasions. 
Separate collection of reut by co-sharersis in particular a source of great harass- 
ment and irritation. ‘his was recognized by Government as early as 1833, 
when they remarked :-- 


Suggested advantages. 


To some extent a public uui- 
sance. 


Joint estates possesse] by a multitude of co-sharers, each of whom has as good a 
right to manage as another and is unwilling to relinquish that right to another, cannot 
but be badly managed. It is understood to be a practice very prevalent in the Bengal 
districts for each co-sharer to manage for himself, by collecting from every raiyat his own 
share of the rent and by granting leases to such raiyats, and on such terms as he himself 
thinks proper; so that every raiyat may have to pay his rent in minute portions to twenty 
or more landlords: and two or more persons may hold each a lease for the same fiold, 
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obtained from different proprietors. It is quite obvious that unier such management the 
cultivators must be subject to great harassment. 


156. The existing system of land-tenure has grown up without 
hindrance or assistance from the law. How far legislation can mitigate the 
evils of the system, it is difficult to say. The record-of-rights certainly 
provides accurate information upon which legislation can be based; but 
fresh tenures are being created every day, so that each year which passes 
with its tale of tenures not entered in the record-of-rights will make 
it more difficult for legislation smoothly to do its work. The creation 
of new tenures ought certainly to be discouraged. Those of the 
new creations which promote raiyats involve merely a change of status 
and do not add to the number of existing tenancies; but there is little 
waste left to. reclaim except such as belongs to the State so that other 
new tenures are for the most part interpolations or aliquot creations. 
In many of these a simple sale, as takes place in other districts, would 
equally effect the purpose of the parties, By a high stamp daty on leases 
which were granted by aliquot landlords or to aliquot tenants or which 
interpolated tenures on lands already leased and by a low stamp duty on sales, 
the attention of alienors would be attracted to the simpler and less cumbersome 
alternative. It would be impossible to reduce the confusion or the number of 
the tenures already in existence without*resort to 
legislation. The worst confusion is the effect of the 
aliquot system, which is certainly a public nuisance. 
To cure this confusion a cheap and easy. means of partition for proprietors, 
tenureholders and raiyats is the only_real remedy. It would not be difficult to 
establish, it would be popular and it would-have plenty of work in Bakarganj. 
When established, it would be possible to insist by law that undivided properties 
should be managed by a common manager. Legislation to r.duce the 
number of existing tenures would be a more contentious measure. If merger 
were made obligatory, a large number would automatically disappear. It is 
against public policy that the same person should be both landlord and tenant 
of the same property, as it involves pets opportumty for fraud. Apart from 
merger, existing tenures could, only be reduced by expropriation. Thus 
facilities might be given to the tenants of an absentee middleman to buy him 
out or to the holders of assignments to convert them into outright sales, 
land-courts being established to fix the pricein both cases. Expropriation has 
good authority behind it in western countries, but has not been tried in India, 
A tentative experiment of this kind might be made with it in Bakargafij. Such 
legislation need not be extended to other districts. Bakarganj subinfeudation 
is happily not ‘‘an article of exportation,” to use Gambetta’s phrase, and those 
who had no experience of its evils would not take kindly to the remedy, 
Without legislation of some kind it would seem that the tenures of 
Kakarganj will in the course of time become tvo complicated for the wit of man 
to comprehend. 


Remedies suggested to mitigate 
ite evils, 


Statisties of land tenure.* 


1457. The entire land area of Bakarganj is divided between 55 revenue- 
free properties and 3,418 revenue-paying estates, 
of which 3,377eare actually charged with revenue 
and 42 are not assessed at present, as they consist of uncultivated waste. The 
revenue roll of Bakarganj in 1910 contained 6,559 numbers as follows :— 


2425 transferred to other districts, 
183 amalgamated with other estates, 
248 diluviated and removed, 
108 removed for other reasons, 
15 redeemed, 
2 ferries, 
7 fisheries, 
33887 revenue-paying landed estates, of which 123 have been diluviated, 
184 landed estates without revenue demand at present, of which 
142 have been diluviated. 


+ Detailed figures will be found in Appendices Nos. 6 and 6 (VI to IX). 


Total-number of estate. 
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The remaining 113 revenue-paying estates aro borne on the revenue roll of 
other districts, viz., Faridpur 97, Dacca 9, Khulna 3, Noakhali 3, and 
Jessore 1, 

158. The Collectorate Register B, Part II, of revenue-free properties 
contains 29 entries, of which 10 are lakhiraj 
formally confirmed by the British Government 
2 are fee-simple grants in the Sundarbans and 17 are petty estates formerly 
charged with a revenue which has been redeemed, The land of 12 of 
these redeemed estates has been diluviated and the area of the 5 remaining 
is only 30 acres, Phere were in addition 88 potty jaigirs with an area 
of 2,874 acres, which have never been formally recognized by Government, 
The total revenue-free area amounts to 23,234 acres as recorded in the district 
operations, but no enquiry was made into the validity of titles or into the 
amount of land which a valid title covers. The total area is therefore 
subject to modification as a result of such enquiry, Only two of the revenue- 
free propertics were large, Debatra Modan Gopal Thakur, which covers an 
aroa of 6,336 acres, and the Sundarban chak Nali-Saplenza, which covers an 
area of 11,140 acres, Subinfeudation is as universal in the revenue-free 
properties as in the revenue-paying estates. 

159. The proprietary right in all except one of the revenue-paying estates 

without a presont demand of revenue which cover 
Proprictary right in therevenue- 94095 acres belongs to Government. Of the 
paying estates, ‘ i 
estates actually paying revenue, the proprietary 
right in 3301 belongs to private individuals and in 199 to Government. The 
Government estates are either estates which have been purchased at a sale for 
arrears of revenue or islands and Sundarban mahals, which are exhaustively 
reviewed in Part 11 Amongst the private estates are included some Jimni mahals 
of Buzrugumedpur, which are really permanently-settled tenures, although, for 
all practical purposes they may be élassed as private estates. The revenue in 
2,982 of the private estates on the Bakarganj revenue-roll has been settled 
in perpetuity (2,196 by the Permanent Settlement and 786 subsequently) and 
in 206 is subject to periodic variation. The fiscal history of all estates the 
revenue of which was not settled in perpetuity at the time of the Permanont 
Settlement is examined in Part II, 

160. The situation and size of the various estates in Bakarganj have been 
shown in detail in the calendar published along with this report. The number 
of estates with land in the different thanas of the district is as followa:— 


Revenue-free properties. 















Pere Private Gover R Per- Private 
mann ly+ |temporurily| Govern. venues manently- |tomporarily Govern. | Revenue- 
settled, | settled, | Tent. free, settled, | auttled,’| ment. free, 
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Sadar Swb- | Pirozpur Sub- 


division, division, 

Gaurnadi one 1,229 18 10 12 | Swarupkati toe 156 a Nil ll 
Mehendiganj 455 35 39 & | Pirozpur _ 23 16 4 1 
Thalok’ti si 146 7 1 4 |Bhindarig —., 23 1 PY Nil 
Nalebhiti oo 32 5 10 1 | Matba&rik dee nN 4 
eee ote wi : ss * | patuakali Sud- 
Bakarganj os 476 20 8 9 Givision, 

Patuakhali on 857 7 35 
aie had ' B&uphal ge ez 15 6 
Bholé ww ne | al 27 | Nil |Galachipa a 68 12 26 Nil 
Barahanaddin ... 55 28 27 Nil Amtali uw ou. 17 15 “2 Nil 





a 





Many of these estates have land in two or more of theso thanas, The 
excessive number of estates in Gaurnadi is due to 
the fact that the parganas of Bangrora and Bir- 
mohan, which fall within this thana, are chicfly composed of small kharija 
taluks. Even the smaller estates are very scattered and only 1,527 estates are 
confined to a single mauza. Apart from Government estates, it is very 
rare for any village, however small, to be included ina single private estate, 
while many villages contain a portion of a large number of estates. On 


Situation and size of estates. 
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the average each village in the district contains land belonging to seven 
estates and each estate in the district has land in seven villages. Jf the 
temporarily-settled area, which is largely divided for convenience into single- 
village estates, wore excluded, the scattered nature of the. permanently-settled 
area. would be more apparent, In tabular form the estates are distributed as 
follows :— 


Permanently- Temporarily- Government Revnue- Total. 
settled settled private estutes. free proper* 
estates. estates, ties, 
With land in-— 

200 villages and more 14 ie2 tee am 14 
1600—199 ditto 11 wee soe aaa 11 
50—99 ditto 46 sae wan 1 47 
25-—49 ditto 79 sey 2 i 82 
10—24 ditto 191 1 2 3 197 
5--9 ditto 348 2 4 6 350 
3 and 4 ditto 507 ll 12 10 540 
2 ditto 499 21 82 13 565 
1 ditto 1,150 199 187 21 1,672 


Apart from the temporarily-settled area, few estates even amongst those 
with land in a single village have their lands in a compact block; usually they 
consist of a collection of scattered parcels in each village. This applies, with 
a few exceptions, even to the largest estates. Still fewer estates hold all their 
lands in severalty. The great majority have a joint and undivided interest 
in some and usually a considerable portion of their lands, while several estates 
possess only an undivided fractional interest in their entire area, 

In area the great majority of revenue-paying estates are very small, 1,050 
measuring less than ten acres, 1,953 less than fifty acres acres and 2,310 less 
than a hundred acres. The size of the larger estates .is much complicated by 
imperfect partition. Ignoring partition and taking the historical estates as the 
unit, there are 870 estates which cover 100 acres or more, of which 800 
measure less than 250 acres, 480 less than 500 acres and 616 less than 
1,000 acres, Of the 255 estates which exceed 1,000 acres, 170 measure less 
than 5,000 acres and &5 more than 5,000 acres, of which only 30 exceed 
10,000 acres. ‘he zamindari of Selimabad, which has been partitioned into 
17 estates, is {the largest in the district as it covers 217,308 acres, besides 
extensive lands in Khulna. The zamindari of Chandrawip, which has been 
partitioned into four estates, measures 128,530 acres, while the zamindari 
of Dekshin Sahabazpur, which has been partitioned into two estates, contains 
93,202 acres. The two largest unpartitioned zamindaries area Idilpur with 
72,105 acres and Saidpur with 65,037 acres. As Idilpur has extensive lands 
in Faridpur, which have not been included in these figures, it is the biggest 
single estate in the district, The total area of the 23 zamindaries with land 
in Bakarganj is 880,698 acres.* The largest kharija taluk in the district 
measures nearly 20,000 acres, but in the Sundarbans there are several forest 
grants with a greater area, 

161. The owner of a Bakarganj estate, whether large or small, is very 
rarely a single individual, In many cases the co-sharer proprietors are a 
large body and contain purchasers as well as the heirs of the original 
proprietor. ‘I'he proprietors of tost of the larger estates and of all the more 
lucrative do not reside in Bakarganj. Amongst 
the smaller estates residence in tne district is fairly 
common, but it is only in the northern thanas that residence within the estate 
is usual. The largest resident zamindars are the Kalaskati Rays of Arangpur 
and some proprietors of Selim&bad and Chandradwip, Where the original 
proprietors have lost the property, they have usually given place to the agents 
whom they had employed in its management and more recently to pleaders. 
Money-lenders have usually avoided burdening themselves with Bakarganj 
estates, while purchasers from outside the district have been rare and generally 
unfortunate, although two notable exceptions are the Nawabs of Dacca and 
the Tagores of Idilpur. Outsiders have always fought shy of the sinister 
reputation of Bakarganj tenants and tenures, 


Proprietors. 


* This figure, as all other figures summarising the permanently-settlod area in Bakarganj, is subject to 
modificaticn as a result of the diara operations now in progress. 
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162, The extent to waich perpetual assignments have been granted by 
proprietors of all the right, title and interest in their estates may thus be 
summarised. In revenue-paying estates an assignment has beea made in 
respect of the whole estate in 138 cases, of the waole apart from rent-free grants 
in 11 cases and of entire aliquot portions of the 
estate in 486 cases, In many cases the assignees 
have made further subordinate assignments, in 12 cases of the whole, in 3 cases of 
the whole apart from rent-free grants and in 90 cases of entire aliquot portions. 
Figures in respect of partial assignments, by which leases of the right, title 
and interest have been Hatenpolated in specific lands or tracts of an estate, have 
also been collected, but without a careful scrutiny the figures cannot be 
regarded as accurate or exhaustive. The total of such partial assignments is 
reported as 700 with a further 223 subordinate assignments. In revenue-free 
properties there have been two assignments of the whole and six (including 
one subordinate assignment) of an aliquot part. 

163. The owners* of all private estates in the district, whether revenue- 
paying or revenue-free, have disposed of their lands as follows :— 


Assignments by proprietors. 


Acres. Per cent. 
Reserved by the owners ae a4 28,255 iu 
Leased to tenure-holders oes wee 1,447,038 76 
Lease to raiyats “is se ve = 258,414 14 
Granted frea of rent ... bie .. 108,810 54 
Occupied by rivers, streams, roads, ete. as 62,246 3 


Of the area reserved only 5,000 acres ave cultivated, which are chiefly situated 

in thanas Gaurnadi, Barisil and Barahadnaddin. 

Lands in the occupation of The reserved lands usually consist of waste, sandy 

owners of estates. 7 ee : 3 

chars, bé/ and forest or of the residence and garden 

of the owner. They rarely comprise arable land. Assignees have reserved 

7,000 acres more, chiefly waste. ‘I'he wastein both cases is mainly to be found 
in Matbaria, Galachipa, Mehendiganj and the Saabazpur Island. 

164, The extent to which the owners have sacrificed their profits in the 
employment of middlemen is showa in the small proportion of their lands, 
which are held by the cultivator. Whoreas nearly six times as much land is 
held by tenure-holders, the cultivators pay more than half the rent paid by the 

tenure-holder. Hach acre held by a raiyat is worth 
Eaenctitive mado by the owners 2 57 annas in rent to the proprietor, whereas each 
anneaid acre held by a tenure-hoider only produces 19 annas, 
Had they eschewed middlemen and dealt only with the cultivator, the owners 
would reap a profit of 50 lakhs from their estates, where they now reap a pro- 
fit of only 16 lakhs. Moreover the rent which they take trom the cultivator 
is much more moderate than the rent which,the tenure-holder takes. In the <3 
zamindaries the proportion of land leased to raiyats is only 11 per cent. despite 
the fact that in some it is very large ; thus in Alinagar 88 per cent., Shaistabad 
57 per cent., Rawnagar 56 per cent., Idilpur38 per cent,, Habibpur and Haveli 
Selimabad about 30 per cent. On the other hand it is only 5 per cent. in 
Solimabad, 3 per cent. in Chandridwip and Arangpur, 14 per cent, in Sdidpur 
and less than | per cent. in Dakshin Sahabazpur. 

165, Grants free of rent are numerous rather than individually extensive, 

As the total number of such grants is nearly 25,000, their average area is in 
fact only 4 acres. The largest only measures [37 acres and there are only 
tw» more which exceed a hundred acres and seventeen more which exceed 
fifty acres, Almost all are grauts to LDrahmins. Many taluks contain no 
such grants at all, and even amongst the zemin- 
daris there are some entirely free of land held in 
mortmain; thus Dakshin Sihabazpur has only 14 acres and Idilpur only 2 per 
cent. of its area. Only in Chaudradwip and Shaistanagar was an excessive 
proportion of the land so held, in Chandradwip 10 per cent. and in Shaistaénagar 
as much as 21 per cent. It may be added that the island of Sahbabazpur is 


Grants free of rent. 























*I use the vague term " owner,” because thd holders of many Buzruyumsdpur estates and some 
Sundarban estatos, althouzh permanently settled, are not entitled strictly to the technical appellation of 
ua‘ ” 

pioprictor, 
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singularly devoid of land held free of rent, probably because it contains little or 
no land whose occupation much precedes British rule. 

166, The total area held by rent-paying tenure-holders, who are tenants- 
in-chief*, may be summarised as-follows :— 





NiamBer Area in Rate of rent 
acres. per acre. 

In private estates— Rs. a, v. 
Permanently-settled ws 82,873 1,202,599 1 6 9 
'Temporarily-settled we = - 2,898 151,726 113 4 
Revenue-free ewe =, 282 20,345 114 2 

In Government estates we «1,774 199,773 2 5 38 

Total eos 38,297 1,574,443 1 8 








There are 1,663 acres held at a produce-rent included in the foregoing 
figures, which are entirely situated in private estates, The average area of the 
tenures-in-chief as originally created (7.¢., includ- 
ing all shares subsequently separated) is 41 acres, 
It is much larger in Government estates (118 acres) and in temporarily- 
settled private estates (63 acrés) than in permanently-settled estates (37 acres) 
and is smallest in revenue-free properties (16 acres), which are themselves 
usually of small size, The average is brought down by the tenures in the large 
number of petty kharija taluks and Buazrugumedpur mahals, In the zamindaris 
and the larger taluks the tenures-in-chief are usually very large and some are 
enormous. The largest are however often nz tenures of the owner or grants to 
junior branches of the family, when they are usually held at 2 pepper corn rent. 
The largest dependent taluk in the district is in Syedpur pargana and measures 
12,119 acres with a rent of only 77% rupees, In this zamindari there are 
many large taluks, the five largest (of which three are x taluks) comprising 
30,000 acres and paying a rent of two annas an acre. There is another 
enormous 277 taluk in Dakshin Sahabazpur with a rent of Rs. 6,728 and a 
rent-roll of Rs. 41,085. In both the great zimindaries of Chandradwip and 
Salimabad, there are ten tenures-in-chief which measure more than a thousand 
acres, In Chandradwip the largest is a ni taluk known as Jimba Rajmata, 
which holds 8,457 acres at a rent of Rs. 1,683; in Salimabad the largest 
taluk, the Telikhali mahal of the Nawab of Dacca was also originally a 
ny taluk and is rented at Rs, 611 only on an area of 8,973 acres. The 
Kirttipasa taluk covered 5,545 acres, but the rent is Rs. 10,688. Idilpur 
zamindari contains only one large taluk, belonging to the Ulania Mias, which 
measures 2,718 acres and is rented at Rs. 3,662, 

167, he total number of tenures of all grades in the district is 464,003, 
of which 856,830 are original grants and 107,178 are shares subsequently 
separated, 52,151 being separations recognised by the landlord and 55,027 
being separations not as yet recognised by the landlord, ‘These tenures are 
diatributed as follows :— 
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RENT-PAYING, 7 ReNT-PREE. 
Assignments. | Tenures-in-chiel.| Under-tenures, | Total. ictal Under-tenures, | Total. 
a et a 
‘ a “ ~~ a we ~ 
FA 3 g 8 3 & | é GRaxp 
od eg rs 33 ad 5 Sr] OTAL, 
ve 28 Zu ae ae ae us 
a3 a8 ae : | 28 gs 38 38 
wd 3 a aa = aa = age a ne = as 3 as 
£iss| 2) sf | & ge | & ge J} 2 | se | 8 | ge | & | gs 
& ae be 3 2 pa = g &® | ae 2 a = EP 
= ae o] a= m ae z oe E = 5 a2 2] a2 
e nm °o n =) we o n ° na o 2 | 9 a 
in private- 
eslat:s— 
Termanently-| 1,149 430 | 82,873 11,728 | 260,684 3,409 803,706 91,622 | 7,233 | 2,154 | 18,330 4,241 | 25,863 6,395 427,286 
settled. 

Yew porar ily- 19 10] 2,398 1,031 10,203 3,118 12,709 4,169 3 toe 28 aes 31 isa 16,898 
settled. : . 
Kevenue-[1ee ve j 30 26 1,252 243 5,387 1,107 6,669 1,876 156 117 12 272 36 8,353 
In Government 4 1 1,774 8tS 6,019 9.479 7,737 3,573 83 -W 50 7 83 Ww 11,470 

estates, ee | ee ee |e | | | | cae | ee et cee nner | es | ennai 
Potal a | 1,202 487 | 38,207 19,980 | 291,382 80,373 | 330,881 100,736 |: 7,424 2,183 | 18,525 4,360 | 25,949 6,448 464,000 








® | have treited holders of assignments as defacto owners of the estate and not as tenants.in-chief in preparing this 
preg! a] h. 
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This gives a density of 133 in every square mile of land area and of 170 
in every square mile in which proprietors have created tenures at all. They 
_ are most numerous in the Sadar subdivision and 
Hess anumber of tenures, thelr Jeast numerous in tke Dakshin Sahabazpur 
subdivision, The number per square mile in 

the occupicd land area each thana ia as follows :— 


Sadar subdivision .. 250 | Pirozpur subdivision 172 | Patutkhali eubdivie 178 | S&h&bazpur subdivi- 26 

Thelakati ene 470 fikarganj .. en Bl sion, afon, 

Nalchhiti .,, eo» 480 | Pircapur... .. 298 | Gaurnadi .. w. 198 | Mehendiganj we 50 

Barisal ae + 896 | Bauphal ... «. 158 | Patuakhali «. 106 | Galachipa _ ow 47 

Bhandarié .., a 842 | Swarupkeu 148 | Mathbaria w vw» «88 | Burnh&naddin 28 
Amtali sed « 58 | Bhola a. we 21 








The variation is however more by estate than by locality; thus in the 
four largest zamindaries in the district while Selimabad counts 100,288 end 
Chandradwip 69,121 tenures, Idilpur contains only 2,407 and Dakshin Sahabaz- 
pur only 5,651. The zamindaries as a whole contain 213 tonures in every 
square mile, although only 40 are enumerated in Dakshin Sahabazpur, 30 in 
Habibpur, 20 in Idilpur and 3 in Alinagar. Onthe other hand Shaistanagar 
has actually nearly 800 to the square mile and Shahazadpur 540, while 
Chandrawip has 845, Sdidpur 323, Selimabad and Haveli Selimabad 300, 
Arangpur 266. In revenue-free properties the density of tenures is 2&0 to the 
square mile and amongst the salaries Pasa taluke 116 to the square mile. 
It is generally much greater amongst the larger taluks than amongst the smaller. 
Thus there are 25 taluks of over 500 acres which contain a tenure in every | 
2 acres and 11 taluks which average a tenure to the acre. ‘The greatest 
subinfeudation is found in the kharija taluks of Chandradwip pargana, of 
which one (tauzi No, 1750) contains_900 tenures in 553 acres, while three 
more contain over 900 tenures to the square mile. 

In the temporarily-settled area, the density is much less, in private estates 
57 tenures to the square mile and in Government estates only 16. In the 
latter there is a very large area which is unoccupied waste besides a consider- 
able area in which settlement has been made of design with cultivators, 

168. A complete list of the designations of all the original tenures in 
the district is given in Appendix 5, The total of the different rent-paying 
classes including their derivates, but excluding separated shares :— 


Designation of tenures, 


Dependent taluks .., 26,895 Miras ay vee 269 
Jimbas we = 4,678 Pattis oe aaa 449 
Pattanis vee 115 Karshas «ee 80,607 
Haolas w+» 206,822 Raiyatis we 2,662 
Ijaras oe 87,265 Jotes ee we 15,140 
Malguzars 2 861 Miscellaneous ssa 719 


Tho total of the different rent-free classes is :—~ 


Brahmatras vee = 19,269 Niskkars ew = 1,878 
Ayomas «=: 1,619 Debatras we =1,055 
Miscellaneous ve 2,865 


Altogether there are 481 different titles amongst rent-paying tenures, 
employing in various combinations 107 revenue terms, while thero are 147 
different titles amongst tho rent-free classes, employing 100 revenue terms, 
of which 45 are also in use in rent-paying tenures. An explanation of the 162 
distinct terms is given in Appendix 5. Most of those describing rent-paying 
tenures are derived from Muhammadan sources, while in rent-free tenures 
the majority have a Hindu root. Some are tautological or meaningless, 
apparently the result of caprice. The most common indicate permanence, 
heritability or unchangeability of rent. Others connote mere subordination or 
are descriptive of the origin, character or some special incident of the tenure. 

169. Amongst this vast multitude of tenures only 512 are temporary in 
their duration, ‘he others are permanent, heritable and transferable. Except 
tenures in temporarily-settled estates and a few others all are held at a rent 
or a rate of rent fixed in perpetuity. There are rarely any special conditions 
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and what special conditions there are, such as residence, ave usually in practice 
= a dead letter. ‘The creative lease of very few of the 
ce" and incidents of tenure- older tenures is still extant, if it ever existed, but 

; most of the modern tenures were created by a 
registered document. The rights of the older tenures are based on custom and 
universal recognition, by which the tenure-holder is secured in an unfettered 
control over the land and the tenants in his tenure, provided only that he 
pays the covenanted rent, which is unchangeable, at the covenanted season, 

170. There is one class of tenure which is an exception to these 
generalisations. This is the jote with its derivatives, ‘The jote is not an 
indigenous name for a tenancy in Bakarganj, but was introduced into the 
district through the temporarily-settled area by revenue officers who had 
been employed in other districts, where the term is in general use. In 
those districts it is a colouriess designation corresponding to the English 
“tenaney * and connoting neither the rights of tenure-bolder uor raiyat. 
In the temporarily-settled area of this district, it was similarly applied to 
large and small leases and, although the holdings are naturally more numerous, 
there were many undoubted tenures under this designation, such for example 
as those of enormous size held by the zamindars of Shaistabad and the 
Nawab of Dacca. Those which were by size and origin clearly tenures 
within the meaning of the Tenancy Act were 
classified as tenures and are included in the 
appendix. They are permanent, heritable and usually transferable, but not 
held at a fixed rent or rate of rent. The same designation was applied 
during the preparation of the record-of-rights to all tenancies which were held 
by bhadralok and other non-cultivators under the indigenous name of karsha, 
including both tenancies of which the origin was obscure and tenancies which 
had been purchased or inherited from cultivators. No quarrel could properly 
be made with the classification’ in the former case, but in the latter case 
the present law, although the point is not free from doubt, appears to proceed 
on the assumption “once a raiyat always a raiyat,” in which case the classi- 
fication is crroncous.* Jotes of this kind are permanent and heritable, but held 
at a rent which is liable to alteration and not usually transferable, 

171. Another special class of tenure, about which little information 
was gathered, is the tenure paying rent in kind, 
of which..2,000 were enumerated in the district, 
A few occurred in all thanas, but most in Barisal, Pirozpur, Galachipa and 
Jhalakati. Very few were jotes and all with the exception of two or three were 
dhankarari and not barg& tenancies. All were classified as permanent and 
heritable and all except the jotes as transferable and held at a fixed rent or rate 
of rent. The great majority were held by cultivators and only about one 
quarter were sublet, while the landlord was almost always a Hindu and in about 
half the cases a Brahmin, 

172. Amongst the smaller tenure-holders residence within the tenure or 
at least within the village is common and amongst 
the holders of the larger tenures residence within 
the tenure or at least within the estate is not 
uncommon, But as in the case of estates, the owner of a tenure is owing to 
the operation of the laws of inheritance very rsrely a single individual and 
in wost of the larger tenures and not afew of the smaller tenures one of the 
partners has sold his share to strangers. In some parts of the district absentee 
tenure-holders are very common, thus the majority of the tenure-kolders of the 
Patuakhali subdivision and the Sundarbans live in the norsh of the district 
and particularly in the thanas Jhalakati, Nalchhiti and Gaurnadi. Absentesism 
is even more prevalent in the Sahabazpur Island, where many of the principal 
tenure-holders belong to other districts, 

178. Where there are so many layers of tenure-holders in the ordi- 
nary estate, if would be impossible to give a complete account of the total 
amount of land held under the different grades or the proportions reserved or 
sublet and the amount of cultivation in them or of the average rent payable ; 
nor would an secount be of any velue. It is possible however to give geueral 


The jote. 


Tenure at a rent in kind. 


Absenteeism amongst tenure- 
holders, 














® See laso paragraphs $18, 320 and 263, where the subject is discussed ia more detail, 
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figures showing the amount of land reserved by the whole body of tenure-holders. 

This amounts to 606,548 acres, of which 598,936 acres are he!d by rent-paying 

tenure-holders and 7,612 acres by rent-free tenure-holders. ‘This is 86 per cept. 

of the land leased on rent to tenure-holders-in-chief and only 7 per cent, of 

the land granted rent-free. The rent-free area chiefly consists of the home- 

a steads and gardens of the beneficiaries. Amongst 

gcse Renee tenure-holder yent-paying tenure-holders 68 per cent. of the 

reserved area is cultivated. The proportion of the 

total occupied area and the total cultivated area in the actual occupation of 
tenure-holders in the different thanas is :— 


Ol the total Of the cultivated Of the total Of th» cultivated 
area, area, aren. ares, 
Per ceut, Per cent, Per ccut. Por cent. 

Bhandaria 55 53 Bakarganj sa 264 26 
J halakati we 45 45 Galachipa se 25 214 
Matbaria oe 45 44 Patuakhbali ee 24 23 
Nalchhiti ee 39 37 Barahanaddin ... 24 21 
Pirozpur ais 36 36 Bauphal wea 18 174 
Swarupkati .. 35 23 Bhola eee 14 14 
Antali eee 29 35 Mohendiganj ... 13} 124 
Barisal eee 28 26 Gaurnadi _ 12 104 


The cultivating tenure-holder is found most frequently in the south of 
the district and most rarely in the two northern thanas and the Sahabazpur 
Island, ‘Thus while the proportions in the Pirozpur subdivision as a whole 
are 42 and 39, in the Dakshin Sahabazpur subdivision as a whole they are 
only 20 and 173. In the zamindaries tenure-holdera oceupy the largest 
proportions of the total area in bahadurpur (58 per cent ), Saidpur (56 per 
cent.), Selimabad (44 per cent.), ‘and Chandradwip (86 per cent.), and the 
smallest in Alinagar (1 per cent.), Idilpur, Shaistabad and Rannagar (7 per 
cent}, Nazirpur 10 per cent.), and Sultanabad (14 percent.). In Shaistanagar 
and Sabazadpur despite the multitude of tenures and in Dakshin Sahabazpur 
despite their paucity the area occupied by tenure-holders differs little from the 
general average. 

Statistics have been collected of the number of tenures in the district, of 
which the land is whoily or almost wholly reserved 
by the tenure-holder for his own occupation. They 
amount to 165,088 or rather more than @ third of all tenures in the district, but 
they cover 58 per cent. of the land reserved by all tenure-holdors, although 
each tenure on the average measures only about 2 acres. They pay an 
average rent of Rs. 3-5-5 per acre, which is substantially less than the rate 
paid by raiyats. ‘l'hey are more numerous (41 per cent. of all tenures) in the 
greater zemindaries, but in the average even smaller in size. In the 
zemindaries of Shaistanagar and Sahazadpur, where subinfeudation is so heavy, 
they are 30 per cent. of all tenures, but so small that jin the average they 
measure hardly an acre, In the parganas of Chandradwip and Selimabad they 
also number about 30 per cent. of all tenures and are in the average very small. 
In Arangpur where they are less numerous, they are also small. They are 
most numerous in Saidpur (26 per cent.) and in Dakshin Sahabazpur (56 per 
cent,), Where they are much larger than elsewhere. In Sultanabad and Idilpur 
they form|a smaller proportion of all tenures than in other zamindaris, bit 
their area is greater. In rent the rate is singularly low in the Habibpur 
marshes and in Krishnadebpur (only 8 annas an acre), where the tenures are 
very old and have benefited much by unassessed alluvion: on the other 
hand the rate is as high as ks, 4-10 in Chandradwip, Ks. 5-7 in Bahadurpar, 
and Rs. 6-9 in Idilpur, where the tenure-holder was made to pay for his 
privileges and security. 

174. The pure middleman holds 45 per cent. of all the tenures in the 
district, while 20 per cent. are held by tenure- 
holders who partly sublet and partly reserve. The 
average size of these tenures is naturally much larger than of those cultivating 
tenure-holders. he number of pure middlemen is considerably less (37 per 
cent.) in the temporarily-settled area and in’ Goverrment. estates nearly half 
of all-the tenure-lolders partly sublet and partly reserve owing to cultivators 
being given un area too large for cultivation by their own exertions. Amongst 
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the greater zamindaries, the pure middiemen is most numerous in Shaistanagar 
(60 per cent.), as might be expected, and in Sulténabad (68 per cent... Ths 
tenure-holder who partly cultivates and partly sublets is prominent in Idilpur 
(40 per cent.) and Selimabad (38 per cent. ), 

175, The total area held by raiyate is 1,389,431 acres as follows: — 


AT A CASH RENT, 
A 











, A te 
.Average rate 
Acres. of rent per At Sree: 
acre, 
Rs, a. P. Acres, 
From owners and their assigns 402,958 3 11 10 3,984 
From tenure-holders ae) 925,917 418 4 56,572 
Total .,, 1,328,875 48 0. 60,556. 








It will be noticed how much less exacting as a class owners are than 
tenure-holders, The area held on a produce-rent is entirely in the per- 
manently-setiled area, where it amounts to over 6 per cent. of the whole area 
held by raiyats, whereas in temporarily-settled private estates it amounts 
only to 2 per cent. and in Government estates to *3 per cent. Raiyats hold 

_ 63 per cent. of the land area in the district, 
wentes held by raiyats and its excluding rivers, roads and public buildings, but 
including waste. Amongst the greater zamindaries 
they hold almost all the land in Idilpyr, Habibpur and Sulténabad, but only 
35 per cent, in Séidpur and 55 percent. in Selimaébad. They hold also most 
of the land in Birmohan and Bangrora. ‘ney hold 733 per cent. of the 
total land area in the Sadar subdivision, 63 per cent. in the Dakshin 
Sahabazpur subdivision, £6 per cent. im the Patuakhali subdivision and 512 
per cent. in the Pirozpur subdivision. Their stake in the different thanas 
is as fullows :— 
Per Per Per Per 
cent. ; cent. cent. cent. 
Gaurnadi .., 85 Patuakhali .., 75  Pirozpur .. 63 Jhalakati ... 54 
Menendiganj 80 Bakarganj ... 714 Galachipa .. 61 Matbaria ... 43 
' Bauphal ... 80 Barisal ... 69 Nalcbhiti .., 59 Bhandaria ... 414 
Bhola - 80 Swarupkati ... 64. Barabanaddin 58 Amtali ww. =39 


176. The total number of holdings is 565,531, of which 524,465 are 
held at a cash-ront and 41,066 at a produce-rent. The average size of a 
holding is therefore 2°51 acres, but the holdings held at a cash-rent are 
generally much larger (2°54 acres) than the holdings held at a produce-rent 
(1°48 acres), Holdings of both kinds average much smaller in the Sadar than 
the other subdivisions ; indeed holdings at a produce-rent average less than 
an acre in size in that subdivision, The 
average holding at a cash-rent covers little more 
than an’ acre in Barisal, Nalchhiti and Jhalakati thanas and less than 
2 ucres in Bakarganj, Bhandarié and Pirozpur. It is 2 acres in Gaur- 
nadi, 24 in Patuakhali, nearly 38 in Bauphal and Bhola, 34 in Swarupkati, 
Mehendiganj and Matbaria, 4 in Barabanaddin, 5in Amtali and nearly 6 in 
Galachipa. Generally therefore it is small in the north and older part of the 
district and large in the south and the new alluvium. The apparent excop- 
tions in Gaurnadi and Swarupkati are due to the extensive marshes, where 
Jarge holdings are the rule. The fields of the holding are not generally in 
one compact block and not always contiguous to the homestead, although they 
are more scattered in the northern than in the southern thanas. 

177. The raiyats in these holdings were classitied as follows :— 

Raiyats at fixed rates... 2,150 Occupancy raiyats 2 2,064 
Settled raiyats we 5,486,748 Non-oceupancy raiyats ... 15,599 

The raiyats holding at fixed rates are almost entirely in Mehendiganj 

and the Sahabazpur Island and were so classified, 


because they successfully raised the presumption 
that their rent had never been changed by proving that it had not been changed, 


Numbor and siza of holdings. 


Classification of raiyats. 
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for 20 years. The number of such raiyats is very few, but it is probable 
that in the Sahabazpur Island and the older parts of the district there are 
many raiyats, who did not through ignorance produce the proof which would 
have allotted them to this class. Those recorded belong chiefly to Dakshin 
Sahabazpur and Ratandi Kalikapur parganas in the Sahabazpur Island and to” 
Idilpur pargana in Mehendiganj. The occupancy raiyats as distinct from 
settled raiyats are almost entirely to be found in the Sahabazpur Island, 
where sale of holdings is common. They are an insignificant body. Non- 
occupancy raiyats are more important. They occur chiefly in the new chars 
of the different thanas, but are only numerous in Amtali (10,267 acres) and 
Barahanaddin (12,000 acres), They hold 2 per cent. of the total and of the 
cultivated area, but 4 per cent, in the Sahabazpur Island. Except in Govern- 
ment estates occupied by raiyats, the great majority, if not all, of these non- 
occupancy raiyats have obtained their holdings on payment of selami, so that 
although they may not have legally an occupancy right, they have morally 
and in fact a right of permanent oceupation.* ‘The settled raiyats include 
40,398 raiyats at a produce-rent. Of these the bargadar who pays a share, 
one-third or one-half of the produce, is not considered to be more than a 
tenant-at-will, although he was eorrectly classified as a settled raiyat and 
was entitled under the law to a right of occupancy. 
In other cases the occupancy right is probably a 
real security to the tenant, as eviction has gradually died out since the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Arbitrary eviction still occurs however in the south of 
the district, where ignorance of the law is profound and the courts are very 
distant. Tho rights of raiyats in the matter of trees and transfer are discussed 
elsewhere* andit is only necessary hereto note that while in troes the right of 
the cultivator is absolute throughout the district, there is more variety in customs 
of transfer. In many estates the transfer of holdings is forbidden successfully, 
but in most it is nominally denied, although the prerogative of the landlord is 
only asserted to benefit his pocket by the exaction of a fine. In the 
Sahabazpur Island transfer of holdings isgeneral, but not universal. In Govern- 
ment estates it is universal, although never apparently expressly sanctioned, 

178 As might be expected the greater part of the land held by raiyats 
is actually under cultivation so that raiyats generally hold a much larger pro- 
portion of the cultivated than of the total area in each thana. Amongst 
occupancy raiyats 82 per cent, and amongst non-occupancy raiyats 70 per cent. 
of the total land of the holdings is cultivated. In some thanas the proportion 
a rises a8 high as 87 per cent. and it only falls below 
py mount of cultiveted srea held 80 per cent. where there is much sand in char 
Piers holdings or where the large di} holdings contain 
much marsh still undrained in an ordinary year. Where raiyats hold only 
63 per cent. of the vecupied area of the district, they hold 72 per cent. of 
the cultivated area. They hold more than 7! per cent. in all the subdivi- 
sions except Pirozpur, where the proportion is reduced to 60 per cent, In 
the different thanas it amounts to— 


Rights. 


Per Per Per Per 
cent, cent. cent, cent. 
Gaurnadi ... 874 Galachipa ... 784 Barisal we 724 Nalchhiti ... 62 


Mehendiganj 863 Barahanaddin 78  Swarupkati... 71 Matbaria ... 56 
Bhola ..». +86 = Patuakbali... 76 Amtali . 65 Jhadlakati ... 54 
Bauphal ... 82 Bakarganj ... 73 Firompur .. 63 Bhandaria ... 47 


The only point worthy of remark is the much greater proportion of the 
cultivated than of the total area which is held by ratyats in the thanas with 
large areas of forest and grass, proving that cultivators leave little forest 
unreclaimed. 

179. The average rent paid by the Bakarganj raiyat is very moderate 
and amounts certainly to no more than one-tenth of the nett value of the crop. 
It is however moderate chiefly because of the great and steady rise in prices, 
Enhancements of rent have not generally kept pace with the rise in prices 
since 1870, so that a rent which was severe in that year had lost its eting in 


# Seo also paragraphs $21-2, 827-8, where classification, trees and tranaforability are dealt with at 
greater length. 
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1895, The very great rise in prices which has occurred in the first ten years 
of the present century has been accompanied by little or no rise in rents, which 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the preparation of a record-of-rights. As a result 
rents which had lost their severity in 1895 have 
become actually mild in 1914. The average rate 
of rent paid by raiyats at fixed rates is naturally less than that paid by other 
raiyats. But they are so few that the fact is worth no more than the bare 
chronicle. The same remark applies to occnpancy raiyats, Amougst non- 
occupancy raiyats, who are a far more numerous body, rents while low in the 
average reach en enormous figure in some thanas. ‘They are lower than the 
rents of settled raiyats in the chars of Galachipa and Barahanaddin and in 
the forests of Amtali, where non-occupancy raiyats are themselves most 
numerous, probably because low rents are necessary to attract settlers. They 
are higher than the rents of settled raiyats in the chars of Mehendiganj, where - 
there is a demand for land; and in densely populated thanas such as Jhalakati, 
Barisal and Pirozpur they are very high indeed, 

The average rent paid by the main body of settled raiyats is Rs, 4-8-10 
per acre, but it varies very considerably, being somewhat less in the Sadar and 
Pirozpur subdivisions, mach less in the Sahabazpur Island and much more in 
the Patuakhali subdivision. The thana figures are as follows :~ 


Rent of raiyats, 


Rs. a. PB. Rs. a, P. Rs, 4. BP. 
Gaurnadi ... 2 910 Mehendiganj ... 414 6 Matbarid « 5 8 7 
Barabanaddin 2138 7 Jhalakati ... 415 0, Bakarganj .. 514 2 
Swarupkati ... 213 8 Barisal w. 415 8 Amtali by. GB 
Bhola .. 8 7 O Bhandarid--om. 5 1 7 Patuakhéli ... 6 5 2 
Galaching ... 4 7 8 Nalohbiti we S 4 6 
Pirozpur .... 412 6 Fauphal we 5) 4 9 


It will be seen that the Sahabazpur Island is the paradise for cultivators. 
Its land is in general much more fertile than the land of Gaurnadi and Swarup- 
kati, where also the average is depressed by the low rate of rent in the 
marshes, while it would in any case be much increased by a valuation of the 
produce rents which aro common in both thanas. The highest rates are found 
in the Buzrugumedpur a mahais and the resumed mahals of the Sundar- 
bans; but these mahals probably contain the most productive land in the 
district. In these mahals enhancements of rent have been particularly severe 
in the last 80 years, as also in Sundarban estates, where at least the principle 
underlying the first proviso to section 178, Bengal Tenancy Act, might have 
been pleaded in extenuation. Comprehensive en- 
hencements have also occurred within the same 

eriod in many estates in southern Swarupkati, Pirozpur, Galachipa and Bauphal, 
where the same justification was not available, Where the great bulk of the 
raiyats hold under a multitude of middlemen, general enhancements in any 
large tract are impossible and the rent of each individual raiyat depends upon 
the genorosity and strength of the individual landlord. As a result, rents are 
everywhere very unequal and it is only possible to record the general position 
that heavy enhancements have been confined to a third or a fourth of the 
whole body of landlords and that a proportion equally large has made no 
enhancements at all. 

180. Produce rents are paid in 5 per cent. of the total raiyati area, but 
while they hardly exist in Mehendiganj and the 
Sahabazpur Island and are few in Patudkhali sub- 
division apart from Galachipa thana, they cover 10 per cent, of the raiyati 
area in Pirozpur subdivision and 8 per cent. in the rest of the Sadar subdivision. 
They are found therefore chiefly in the area where the bhadralok live. They 
are of two kinds, barga, the most numerous, where a proportion such as a half 
or 8 third of the crop is paid, and dfdnkarari, where a specific amount of 
produce is paid. In both cases the produce sells at a far greater price than 
the highest cash rents prevailing in the neighbourhood. Holdings paying a 
yent in kind have inereased greatly in the last quarter ofa century. It is to 
be feared that in the areas where they prevail not only are most new tenancies 
granted with this liability, but many old cash-paying holdings have been 
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Rent in kind. 
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converted into produce-paying holdings. Whatover their legal incidents, barga 
tenancies are locally regarded as tenants-at-will or in the most advanced 
areas a8 mere agricultural labourers.* 
181, Subinfeudation has been carried lower than the raiyat so that there 
Under-raiyats. are not only 76,120 under-raiyats, but 2,545 more 
of the second degree and even 94 of the third and 
lower degrees. Under-raiyats hold 81,784 acres, or 6 per cent. of the area 
held by raiyats, and their holdings average little more than an acre in size, 
although reaching two acres in Amtali, Galachipa and Barahanaddin. Only 
2,336 acres are held by under-raiyats of the second degree and 53 acres by 
under-raiyats of the third or lower degrees. OUnder-raiyats held 7 per cent. of 
the raiyati area in the Sadar subdivision, 5 per cent. in Patuakhali and 
Dakshin Sahabazpur, 34 per cent. in Pirozpur. They are most numerous in 
Mehendiganj (12 per cent.), Jhalakati and Nalchhiti. The average rent paid 
by under-raiyats per acre is Rs, 7-3-9, by under-raiyats of the second degree 
Rs. 7-13 4 and by under-raiyats of the third degree Rs, 9-14-7, ‘T'he rents paid 
by those of the first degree are curiously low in Swarupktai (Rs. 3-3-1), where 
they are chiefly found in the marshes, and in Barahadnaddin (Rg, 4-3-4) where 
they are however 50 per cent. higher than the average raiyati rent. In 
Jhalakati, Bakarganj, Mehendiganj, Amtali and Bhola they are more than eight 
rupees per acre, and in Patuakhali thana they reach the very high figure of 
Re. 9-10-10, By law the under-raiyat is little more than a tenant at-will; but 
in Bakarganj the great majority of under-raiyats, excluding those paying rents 
in kind, have a permanent lease of theirJands, very often in writing. It is 
probable that very few under-raiyats existed in 1885, certainly most of the 
holdings were created after that date. 
182, The total number of rent-free tenants in the district is 40,886, 
Reales ananke 36,397 with the status of tenure-holders, 4,247 with 
pas tenure-holders as their landlords and 242 with 
raiyats as their landlords. Tie land in the immediate occupation of tenure. 
holders, who are ordinarily Brahmins, is only 7,612 acres and in the immediate 
occupation of raiyats and under-raiyats, who are ordiuarily barbers, washermen, 
and ferrymen, 4,000 acrea. Of the latter one-half is found in the traets 
inhabited by the high-caste Hindu, The cultivated area is 63 per cant. of the 
total area occupied by rent-free tenants, but/a large part of this is garden, while 
much of the uncultivated area is covered by the homesteads. A good deal of 
paddy land in rent-free holdings lias been sublet to cultivators. 
183. It will bo convenient to summarise the figures, which display the 
extent to which the different classes of tenanta 
actually occupy the land :— 


Proprietors (chiefly Government) 211,814 acres, of which 2 per cent. is cultivated 


Summary of ocoupation of the 
and, 


ocoupy. 

Rent-paying tenure-holders 598,936 68 

Rent-paying raiyats with ocou- 1,346,726 82 
pancy right. ; 
Do. without occupancy 42,681 70 
right. 

Rent-free tenants 11,305 63 


Of the area held by raiyats 81,734 is occupied by under-raiyats. 
The proportion of the total aroa held by the different classes in each sub- 


division is— 


By By By rent- Baiyata By 

Subdivision. proprietora rent-paying paying with without rent-free 

including teaure-holdere. occupancy oceupancy tenunts. 

Government. right. right. 
Sadar sae w= Bh 93 72 1} 1 

Patuakhali vee =-184 25S 56 2 } 
Pirozpur 2: SO 42 51} 1 $ 
Dakshin Sababazpur ... 18 20 63 4 ; 
The district tae hee 27 61 2 t 


—_— 





* More information regarding rents will be found io paragraphs 331-833 and in Appendix G. 
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The proportion of the cultivated area-held by the different classes in each 
subdivision is— | 
B B By rent. Raiyats B 


Subdivision. Sroprietore sautnevine a with without rent-free 
including tenure-holders. occupancy occupancy tenants. 
Governments right, righis. 

Sadar oe at 4 23 75 1 , 
Patuakhali cosas 254 72 2 4 
Pirozpur abi - ees 39 60 4 4 
Dakshin Sahabazpur .«. 4 174 76% 5 4 
The district 3 27 70 2 + 


CHAPTER IV. 


MATERIAL CONDITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLA8s3Es,* 


184, Bakarganj is one of the chief rice exporting districts in Bengal 
Estimating the agricultural population in 1901 
at 1,800,000, the average crop in a normal year 
at 16 maunds aman and 10 maunds dus and the amount of rice required for 
the daily subsistence of the average inhabitant at three-quarters of a eer and for 
seed as 20 sers an acre, the surplus of rice available for sale by the agricul- 
tural population would be 10 million maunds or 44 per cent. of the total 
crop, while after satisfying the requirements of every inhabitant of the district 
there would be a surplus for export of nearly 7 million maunds or 30 per 
cent of the crop. It is impossible to test the latter figure by comparison 
with the export and import trade, as most of the rice traffie is carried by 
country boat, of which no record is kept. 
185. The gross value of tie agricultural produce of the district at 
average prices at the period of the settlement 
_ Gross value of the produce sad gperation was abont 94 crores of rupoes, The total 
, rental of the district cannot be exactly stated, 
owing to. the amount of land reserved by tenureholders, but it may be 
approximately estimated as follows:— 


_ Large excess of rice for export. 


For land occupied by under-raiyats— Rs. 
76,610 acres on cash rents re sae . 5,56,000 
5,174 » 9, produce rents at Rs, 20 per acre we: 1,04,000 
For land occupied by raiyats— 
1,252,265 acres on oash rents toe vee »». 56,385,000 
58,882 ,, 4, produce rents at Rs, 15 per acre ww» §=—:-8,3 1,000 
* 
For land ocoupied by tenure-holders— , 
829,389 acres on cash rents at Rs, 8-8-5 per acre .» 11,61,000 
265,280 4, 9 9» » vs, 2-8-0 per acre »» 6,638,000 
4,367 ,, 4, produce rents about Rs. 12 per acre “a 50,000 
Total se 90,00,000 


~! 





This is less than 10 per cent. of the value of the gross produce. In the 
different thanas and subdivisions it may be estimated as follows:— 


SUBDIVISIONS. 


Sadar 94 per cent, Patuakhali 11 per cont. Pirozpur lper cent, Sahabazpur 7 por cent. 


* See also Appendix No.6 (IV, V, VITI—X). 
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TuHanNas. 
Per Por Per Per 
cont, cent. cent. cent, 
Parahanaddin .., 62 Jhalakati ... 89 Barissl ... 105 Ma&tbarid ... 11:2 
Bhola .. 74 Mehendiganj ... 9°4 Galachipa.., 10°83 Bhandaria.., 11-d 
Gaurnadi -» & Bakarganj ... 9°6 Nalchhitt ... 10% Amtali . 117 
Bauphal oo» 84 Swarupkati .., 96 Patuakhali 11:2 Pirozpur ,., 11:9 


186. To estimate the nett value of the produce is a difficult task. 
There are certain obligatory deductions to be made, such as the purchase of 
seed and agricultural implements and the purchase and up-keep or hire of 
cattle, while the hire of labour is also obligatory in large holdings, The 
earnings of the local labourer caunot properly be treated as a deduction from 
tho profits of the agricultural population eonsidercd as a whole; but a great 
ore acdamabnica ieee deal of labour is imported from other districts. 

* For rabi crops and jute there is little hired labour, 
aud that exclusively local. The heavy labour required in the produc- 
tion of sugarcane is also local, As regards the rice crop cultivators in 
the north of the district generally do their own ploughing and sowing, 
but in the Patuadkhali subdivision one-half and in the Pirozpur subdivision 
one-quarter employ hired labour, which they recruit locally or from the 
north of the district. In transplantation the amount of hired labour is 
rather less, hut Noakhali labourers (bad/4) are employed in the south-east 
of the district and in Sahabazpur. Harvesting of the aus crop is almost 
entirely done by hired labour in the mainland except in Gaurnadi, 
as cultivators are at that time fully occupied in the transplantation of 
aman paddy. Of this labour about one-half is Focal in the north of the district 
and the remainder is obtained from Faridpur, Dacca and Jessore, In Mohendi- 
gang and the Sah&bazpur Islund about one-half of the cultivators employ 
hired labour both in the dvs and the aman harvest, recruiting labourers 
chiefly from Noakhili, but also from Dacca, Faridpur and Tippera. The 
amin harvest is usually harvested by tho cultivator himself in the north of 
the district, but only one-quarter in the thanas Bhandaria and Matbaria and 
even less in the ’atudkhali subdivision and Baikarganj thana. Of the labour 
employed in the south about one-third comes from the north of the 
district and another third from Faridpur, while the remainder is procured 
from Noakhali, Dacca, Jessore and even abna and Mymensingh. Wages 
are good, for harvesting one-sixth to one-eighth of the crop and for other 
processes : — 

PLovGRina, sowing, 








se hee eke Transplanting. 
By the month, By season, 
Rs. Ra, Rs. 
In the north ies vee 7 35 12 
In Pirczpur and S&habaézpur sub- 8 40 15 
divisions, 
in Patuakhali subdivision ves wes 50 20 


The imported labourer obtains food and clothing in addition, but not the 
local labourer who works only in the morning. Transplantation by one 
neighbour for another is usually paid at the nominal rate of Rs. 2 per bigha, 
Husking is done entirely by the cultivator’s womenfolk, except by 20 per cent. 
in Bakarganj and Bauphal and by 10 per cent. in Mehendiganj and the 
Sahabazpur Island. 

187. In the following table, which aims at appraising tho cash value 
of the nett crop to the agricultural classes, full deduction bas been made for 
foreign labour, but no deduction has been made for local labour. As there is 
no class of landless Jabourer in the district, it is not worth while to separate — 

the earnings of agricultural labourers. ‘lhe table 

stort eons crop to the therefore represents the total nett earnings of the 

"er agricultural classes in the district, whether they 

work for hire or not. Allowance has been made for rent at the actual rent 
: L 
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paid by raiyats in the thana and anestimato for Jand held by tenure-holders 
A table of this kind ean never lay claim to any great accuracy, and it is only 
intende! to be a rough approximation of the nett cash value in the first decade 
of the tweritieth century of agricultural produce to the. cultivatore :- 


Nett annual value of agricultural produce.* 











ee —— | 


Aman 
r10-. 

| Bs. 
Gaurnadi... ves 34,35 
Meheadigenj ws 32,53 
Jhainkath .. oe 23,81 
Nalchhit: ... one 138,67 
Rakargzarj ... Rie 26,68 
Buried) . wn 21,84 
Sadar enbdivision i 1,52,82 
PatutkSbali | 62,84 
Rauphal _... 82,40 
Arotail oe 04,49 
Galéchips ... ae u,43 
PatuSkhali subdivi-ion 2,00,66 
Swarupkkti i | 27,59 
Pirozpur ae ae 17,89 
Bisadaria tee on 17,06 
Matbanég .. 0... 37,23 
Firospur subdivision 90,77 
Bholt ies a8 81,44 
Barabsneddin 40,84 
Dakbin Sabsb&zpur 18,78 


subdivision. 


Total District 





: ‘ 5,82,03 | 46,63 


[figures in thousands of rupees J 
















































































| | | less 
centaxe 
Aus : ; , j Ban. ; ene Barj. ; of rent 
and Jute, Sugar- ; Other hove agricut. | mated | 0D total 
rae cane: | Crops. | Retel. | Cocos. | Date- Pee tural lreotal, ner 
nut. nut. | palm. produce. of prow 
1 dvee. 
! : : 1 
ee 
| | 
Rea. . | 
458! 693} 1,47] 443! 1,45 68 82] 8,18 | 55,58 | 5,88 r 
2,22, 10,26 Ve! 773 107 70 go} 8.42 68,6 7,85 n 
2,68 33 ys 37) 6,93 | 6,55 2%) 1,29 42,08 | 421 108 
8,85 6 +9 50 | 2,25 8 14 42 21,00 | 2,64 194 
5,78 8 26) 1,05] 462! 1,82 20 qi 41,02 | 6,02 13 
4,66) 2,59] 945 | 3,46) 3,29 15 £0] 1,42 3¥,69 | 3,48 12 
ee 9 eee fe ee —| ee OSS On eee ee —— 
2249 | 29,237 0,40, 16,60) 28,81] 10,81 1,69, 9,37 2,588,681 | 28,60 Ww 
” 4,48 1 16 63 4,29 2,96 Q7 70 66,42 0,48 ls 
Bell | 1 1 #to! 1,79} 1,08 19 49 46,71 | 436 1 
2,33 | l 12 | St +4 bu} 7 66 69,36: 10,82 18 
50 | 7] war] a8] 100 8! 1,80 88,10 | 7,81 lt 
we! o|  #| 6er! 6es| 5,56 oo | 3,t5|  %26,50| 83,07 is 
4,25 18 1B; 40 | rane | 8,87, 16 19 39,03 | 4,48 lb 
Bs] |. sees 19 25) 6,27 3,67 au 18! 97,70 | 8,71 18 
3,81 1 16 22 40 72 9 39 20,86 3,v0 14 
wo 8 28 28) 1,83] &6 25 1,66 44,27 6,07 le 
——— | Siete cnc Se | cc ee | er 
6,31 20 1, Shy Oto { 1,87 70: 3,08 1,83,48 17,25 13 
nm | a EEE | ee | ee | ate | een —— | eernene | creme wn 
2,08 28 56} 5.59] 14,77 16 3| 1,68 87,67 [ 5,04 9 
2,89 7 19] 5,59!) 11,60 82 13| 1,06 63,67 | 5,08 | ? 
—— or a ee —_—— eles ee 
5,07 8s 75 |-11,18 | 26,87 98 16{ 2,72 1,26,38 | 10,13 | 8 
a fe | eg LI | | | a fe | a cet es 
20,84) 8,82 | 86,56 | 71,62 | 27,70 { 814, 18,96 7,66,00, 90,CO 12 
ae ie 














Deducting rent, the average‘income of the agricultural family is Rs, 188 in 
the district or in the different subdivisions, Rs. 2:3 in the Sahabazpur subdivi- 
sion, Rs. 224 in Patuakhali, Ks, 183 in Sadar, and Rs. 131 in Pirozpur. Tho 
poorest thana is clearly Bhandaria, while Pirozpur is little better off. In the 
north Gaurnadi, Swarupkati and Nalchhiti contain the least prusperous 
agriculturalists. In Bhandariaé and Pirozpur this comparative poverty is a 
modern development due to the Baleswar and Kacha rivers becoming saline 
and should pass away as the cultivator changes his methods to meet the new 


conditions. 


An articlet was recently published comparing the income, revenue 
demand and conditions of typical agricultural villages in Italy and in Madras. 
It may be interesting to add Bakarganj to the comparison :— 


sae 
Madras 
Bekargan) 


Nett value of 


Area in aorcs Value of gross Value per produce 
of village. Populstion. produce, acre. (exoludin 
also runt). 
Bs. Re. Rs. 
3,000 1,800 90,000 ry 40,000 
2,500 1,300 70,000 28 25,000 
2,000 2,200 90,000 45 65,000 


a 
® Tho value of paddy bas been calcniated at Rs. 2 per maund and the value of other orops at nverage 


price 
the general avera 
differont thanas. 


Nett income 
from an acre. 


Re. 


2 
10 
PS 





a in the decade 1901-10. The outturn of winter rice has been estimated at 16 maunds per acre ay 
ge for the district, but allowance has been made for differences in fertility in the 
I believe comprehensive investigations would show that the real outturn is somewhat 


higher throughout and considerably higher in Bhandarid, Matbaria and Pirozpur than the figure used in 
this table, although it waa based upon the reports of the settlement staff. 


¢ “ Land cess in Italy and India,” Indian Review, 1914. 
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It is not clear why there should be so large a ‘difference botween the 
value of the gross and tho value of the nett produce in Italy and Madras. 
In Italy at least much of the labour is hired, apparently from outside the 
village, and wages are high; moro also is spent upon cattle and their food 
than in India, ‘The net income,” as the writer of the article remarks, ‘is 
something of a fiction in the case of populations composed chiefly of peasant 
proprietors.” The tax-collector makes the following demands in these 
villages :— 








PHOPORTION PER 
ORNT. 





























TaxaTIow. Pe READ OP POPULATION. 
Govern- | 
nent | District { Village Of gross | Of nett | Income, Taxa- Loft to 
land Board taxa, Total, | produce. | produce.| gross. Nott. tion, | cultivat.j{ 
tax, | costs : ; or. ij 
ee nema —an $ eee 
i Bs, Rs, | . Rs. Bs, | Re. Rs. | Re Re, 
In Italy oe oon - 2,878 1,180 7,694 11,742 18 29 70 30 9 21 
In Madras see 000 ae 250 3,250 5 18 55 19 2} 17 
In B&tkarganj 1,000 500 460 1,950 2 3 41 80 ] 1 99 














The land tax in Bakarganj refers to the permanently-settled area, In 
the temporarily-settled area it would be three or four times as reat. 
‘The Bakarganj cultivator comes well out of the comparison. His nett 
income is equal to that of the Italian cultivator, who pays six times as much 
in taxes, and is half as much again as that of the Madras cultivator, who 
pays nearly twice as much in taxes. It has long been known to those who 
are acquainted with the interior of Eastern. Bengal that the inhabitants are 
both actually and relatively more lightly taxed than any other people in the 
world ; but it is surprising to find that their income is os large as that of the 
peasantry in a civilised European country. Of 
Recon alaam ot Rie and the Italian village the writer of the article says, 
azannon Ee ERENT the people. are vegetarians, not from choice, 
but from necessity. They cannot afford to eat meat, nor even eggs. The 
sell their eggs and their fowls. They cunnot afford to eat wheat bread, but 
eat maize porridge and maize bread, vegetables and fruit and what the cow 
produces.” As much might be said of the people of Bakarganj with the 
comfortable addition of fish in abundance, to their daily diet. The houses 
of the [talian peasant are built of stronger materials and are better furnished, 
but they do not contain more floor-apace. ‘The writer remarks that “the more 
costly dwellings and clothes and cattle-shelters necessitated by the European 
climate cost the Italian peasant at least the difference” between his 
income and the income of the Madras peasant; and concludes that the 
Madras peasant has probably more to spend on luxuries and “ certainly does 
spend moro on marriages, jewellery, etc.’ “The Italian population has 
scarcely any money at all for such indulgences as jewollery. I should say: 
there was at least Ks. 25 worth of jewellery at the Madras village for every 
rupee’s worth at tho Italian village.’ What the Madras and the Bakarganj 
peasant spend on jewellery, marriages and feasting, the Italian peasant 
makes over to the tax-collector, the central Government taking from him three 
times as much, the local authority twice as much and the village council 
seventeen times as much as from the Bakarganj peasant. In return the Italian 
peasant obtains from the local authority and the village oouncil those material 
benefits, which are at the root of western civilisation, ‘‘There is a protected 
water-supply, the streets are paved and kept clean and lighted; there are 
metalled roads to the neighbouring villages; there are a doctor and a midwife 
paid from the villaye fund who have to attend all cases gratuitously; all the 
male and all the female children are taught gratuitously at the village schools; 
there is hardly any disease, and the mortality is just half what it is at the 
Madras village; the services of a voterinary, of an agricultural export, and of 
un engineer vre shared with neighbouring villages,” With equal resources 
the Bakarganj village council could produco equal results; but much water 
will flow down the rivers of Bakadrganj before the peasants envisage the 
possibility of paved streets and streot lamps, of village doctors, vats, engineers. 
and agricultural experts or are even willing to purchase with their spare rupees 
L2 
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education instead of{ornaments, bridges instead of bridal festivities, pure water 
instead of prodigal entertainment. 

188, It is usual to test the prosperity of the agricultural classes br a 
comparison of the average holding with the ‘subsistence’ holding. Assuming 
the census average of five persons to the family and a daily consumption of 
three-fourths of a ser for each person, the produce of 1:75 acres of winter 
rice is required by each agricultural family for its subsistence in the Patuakhali 
subdivision and Bakarganj thana, of 2°62 acres in Gaurnadi thana and of 
2°30 acres in the Sahabazpur Island and elsewhere. Such a family will require 

; : also salt, oi] and condiments, etc., besides clothes 
Wie of the subsistence’ hold- and an ullowance for the up-keep of his houso and 
; cattle and for obligatory entertainment on the 
occasion of domestic events, A careful estimate based upon the budgets of a 
large number of families shows that the minimum required for these purposes 
would be equal to the produce of half an acre in Bakarganj thana and the 
south-east, of ‘75 of an acre in Gaurnadi and of ‘66 of an acre elsewhere. 
Rent would swell the size of a subsistence holding to an average of 3 acres for 
the whole district, or of 2°55 acres in the south east and Bakarganj, of 3°18 
inthe Sababazpur Island, of 3°70 in Gaurnadi, of 3°33 in the rest of the dis- 
trict. It will be found that more than the required amount of land is ineluded 
in the average holding in the district taken as a whole and in every subdivision 
except Pirozpur, where however the total cropped area is larger than the sub- 
sistence holding, . 

189, The total agricultural population may be estimated (1901) at 
1,800,000 included in 360,000 families, as the census total of agriculturalists 
should be increased by the addition of farm labourers and of those rent 
receivers who are also cultivators, | As the total number of holdings and 
of tenures which are entirely cultivated by the holders is 730,000, each 
family on the average holds two tenancies. Indeed in Gaurnadi each 
family holds on the average three tenancies. Most, if not all, of the 
farm labourers, who form only 2 per cent. of the agricultural population, 
rent some land so that for the purpose of examining the amount of land held 
by each agricultural family they may be included. ‘The area held by raiyats 
is 1,£90,000 acres and the area held by cultivating tenure-holders may be 
estimated at four-fifths of the land occupied by tenure-holders or 40,000 
acres. This gives a total of 1,810,000 acres or rather more than 5 acres to each 
family. The land under cultivation, including 
gardens, is 1,123,000 acres by raiyats and may 
be estimated at 337,000 acres by cultivating tenure-holders, a total of 
1,460,CCO acres or 4 acres to each family, of which 3°6 acres will be under 
winter rice. It will be seen that the average holding contains ‘6 acres more 
under rice than is sufficient for the family subsistence besides an additional 
half acre of garden or miscellaneous crops, while in another half acre a second 
crop is taken. 

The agricultural family holds on the average in the different sub- 
divisions :— 


Size of the average holding. . 


ane, —seulivation. «winter tice *Naropped. 
Sadar eo we «4°43 3°54 3 96 
Patuadkhali oe. 6:37 5: 49 “44 
Pirozpur... os 42 33 2°9 26 
Dakshin Sahabazpur ,., 5°8 5° 43 11 


Even in Gaurnadi, where the land is least productive and 3'7 acres should 
be under rice to feed the family, the average family holds 3°3 acres under 
winter rice and ‘5 under dus rice besides *78 more under miscellaneous crops, 
while it takes a second crop out of one of its acres. 

190, ‘Yhis is not a picture of destitution, but the comfortable circum- 
stances of the average family do not necessarily imply comfortable cireum- 
stauces in every family. Statistics do not help to separate the substantial 
family from its poorer neighbour so that. any remarks which can be made on. 
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this head must be the fruit of personal observation. They are however sup- 
ported by a detailed enquiry which was made into the circumstances and. 
economic condition of every family in typical villages over a wide area 
embracing all the thanas in the west of the district and including the two least 
prosperous thanns of Pirozpur and Bhandaria, As a general result it may 

be said that in every five agricultural families one 

Easy cironmstances general is in affluent circumstances, three in comfortable 
amongst cultivators, - : . : . 

circumstances and one in struggling circumstances. 
Amongst the last will be placed those families which do not rent enough land 
for their cwn subsistence and are compelled to labour for hire. They have 
always however sufficient food and sufficient shelter. The district harbours 
no mendicants, unless solitary old men and women, who have been turned out 
by their families for personal reasons and who live on charity, may be so 
described. Widows with young families form probably the only cases whose 
circumstauces are really hard, although broken men and fugitives from justice 
drift with their families to the Sundarbans and the marshes to snatch a 
livelihood and be forgotten, while a few wandering bands of gypsies rove 
miserably about the district. Apart from such men there are no agricultural 
poor in the south of the district ; and there are none at all in the Sahabazpur 
Island. ‘The less prosperous are only proportionately numerous in Gaurnadi 
and Swarupkati and perhaps in Nalchhiti. Moreover the comfort of all classes 
is greatly enhanced by the fish which can be caught by any family in the 
innumerable atreams of the district or purchased at @ nominal price in the local 
market und by the various fruits which the homestead garden so generously 
supplies. 

PP ol. One sign of the generally easy circumstances of the cultivator 
is the large erea which he devotes to the purposes of the homestead, 
The figures make no distinction between the cultivator and the non- 
cultivator, so that as the homestead of the former. is usually consider- 
ably larger than the homestead of the latter, the general average is less 
than the area of the ordinary cultivator’s homestead. ‘The average ‘homestead 
iu the district measures ‘41 of an acre, but the homestead usually contains 
two separate commensal families of near relatives so that the site govered 
by the family residence measures ‘21 of an acro or 976 square yards 
as compared with 237 square yards in Saran and 272 square yards in 
Darbhanga, although the homestead is apparently slightly larger in Chittagong. 
Ordinarily it varies with the prosperity of the cultivator, being larger in the 
south and the Salabazpor Island (where it is '38 of an acre) than in Pirozpur 
subdivision and tho north and larger for example in Mehendiganj than in any 
other thana of the Sadar subdivision, House sites contain only 24 persons 
to the acre as compared with 98 in Saran and 105 in Darbhanga. 

The cultivator is usually proud of his homestead and prepared to spend 
money upon it. The site is always well raised 
above fload level, for which purpose it is surround. 
ed by a moat and further earth obtained from a tank sometimes within and 
sometimes without the moat. The huts are built round a courtyard of mat 
and thatch on an earthern plinth, while a raised avenue is constructed to the 
stream by the side of which the homestead is always located. ‘The rest of the 
available space within the moat is covered by fruit trees or patches of vege- 
tables, Except by the few very poor, two huts are always erected in addition 
to a cowshed and most homesteads have four or five. The huts too are often 
roomy. Many cultivators, and not merely the very prosperous, rovf one or more 
of their huts with corrugated iron sheeting and a large roofed but unwalled 
shed is frequently erected for the entertainment of friends, There can be no 
doubt that masonry plinths would also be constructed, if there were not an 
unreasoning prejudice amongst landlords against them, while mat walls will 
give way to more substantial materials when these become available in the 
interior of the district. The interior of the house is often furnished even 
now with chairs and bedsteads. The cultivator would spend more on his house, 
if the local market showed more enterprise in supplying the materials or if he 
could obtain ideas from an exhibition of ‘‘ model” homesteads, 

192, In the matter of livestock the Bakarganj cultivator is very well 
provided, especially when the impossibility of cart traffic and consequent 
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absence of draught cattle is. considered. Tho only part of Bakarganj iu 
which carts are found is the Sahabazpur Island where they number a fe 
to every thousand ‘of the population as compared with five in Darbhanga. 
For practical purposes the district contains no sheep, while ponies are 
not kept for service but for racing, a sport of which the Muhammadan 
Bi he ee ta et cay cultivator of the south is very fond ‘despite the 
Madan’ Supply oF restock. obvious unsuitability of his marshy country. 
Goats are to some extent kept by Muhammadans, but they only number 16 for 
every thousand of the population as compared with 42 in Darbhanga and 14 in 
Saran. Fish probably takes the place of goat in tha diet of the population. 
Of ordinary cattle however the supply is plentiful. ‘The total number of head 
amounts to 793,342,* of which 218,565 aro calves and 48,337 buffaloes. The 
buffaloes are equally divided between Patuakhali and Dakhin Sahibazpur 
subdivisions and aro hardly found elsewhere. As compired with Bihar 
districts, the supply of cattle may be analysed as follows :-- 


Number p.t Nombor per Number of Naber of bulls, 
tandred of agricultural calves per bullocks aud cow@ 


Populatien, tamily. huudred cows. per ais mare 
Darbhanga bee oa 27 17 41 14 
Saran ns re 22 13 40 11 
Bakarganj one tes 85 2:2 83 16 


The number of calves per hundred cows is 90 everywhere, except in the 
Pirozpur subdivision, where it is only 75, Thero are 118 bulls to every 100 
cows, but the disproportion is slight in Sahabazpur. Generally speaking 
cattle aro well cistributed throughout the different thanas, only Amtali being 
deficient, because so much of the land is cultivated by men of other thanas 
who bring their cattle with them, The thanas in which cattle are most 
abundant are Barisal, Patuakhali, Bauphal and Galachipa and the thanas 
in which cattle are least abundant are Jlialaka:i and Mehendiganj. probably 
owing to the largo area under orchard. . 

Ploughs are generally numerous, numbering 43 per hundred agricutural 
families as compared. with <0 in Saran and 25 in Darbhanga. ‘The Patuakhali 
subdivision is even better supplied, except for Amtali with its immigrant 
éultivators, Other thanas which sro somewhat deficient in ploughs are 
Gaurnadi, Swarupkati and Mehendiganj, Small boats are used very largely 
iu place of carts to take agricultural produce to the local markets, thus while 
in the district as a whole every hundred families.on the average own fifteen 
boats in Swarupkati thana with its marshes and streams one family in every 
three keeps a boat and in Gaurnadi, Jhalakati and batuadkhali one family 
in every five. In Sahabazpur on the other hand where carts aro in use 
33 families share a boat between them, while they are anaccountably few 
also in Meheudigan). 

193. Generally speaking, the economic position of the cultivator is very 

; _ strong, not only in itself, but also in its freedom 

Peer points in cultivators’ from the menace of famine and in the security and 

timelincss of the orchard crops. The cultivator 

docs not however obtain tho full benefit of the strength of his position, This 

is due partly to the extortionate terms which he must pay for loans, partly to 

the great voguo of tho ‘‘abwab” and partly to the general insecurity which the 
veaknese ‘of the administration entails, 

194, The amount of borrowing by cultivators is very considerable, but 
the great majority of tho Jeans are short Jeans in the lean period before the 
aman harvest. Such loans aro usually obtained on the security of the crop 
upon the ground or by pledging ornaments, but owing partly to the influence of 
tradition and chicfly to the small amount of loan- 
able capital the terms are very onerous, one and 
two annas in the rupee per month being the usual terms, which make on a three- 
months’ loan a very heavy iuterest. Permanent indebtedness is not a great 
feature, Figures were collected during the settlement operations only for 
usufructuary mortgages and it is very doubtful if the figures are at all 


Tndebtedooss. 











_ @Jn the-cattle ceatua recently taken the numbor of cattle enumerated in Bakaryanj was nearly 
1,400,000. his figure ie probably more accurate than the settlement statistics, which were prepared by 
amins without-supervision. The difference is chiefly in cows and calves, 
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complete. They showed that usufructuary mortgages by raiyats covered only 
‘67 per cent. of the land held by raiysts at # cash rent, or in the different 
thanas and sub-divisions :— 

SuBpivision s. 


Acres. Percentage. Acres. Percentage. 
Sadar we «2,124 5 Pirozpur we §=2,840 1:2 
Patudkhali ... 4,165 1:0 Sahabazpur ... 240 1 
THANAS. 

Patuakhali ee 2,072 18 Jhalakati kee 892 9 
Amtali a. 1,094 ‘9 Bakarganj .. «= 857 6 
Pirozpur .. = 871 a2 Galachipé - ... ddd 3 
Baupial ~. 646 7) Mehendigunj ... 314 3 
Swarupkati ae 615 ‘ Barisal ait 296 fs) 
Gaurnadi ne 559 5 Barahanaddin ... <40 2 
Matbaria aie 459 8 Nalobhiti wae 205 7 
Bhandaria . 395 15 


In addition a good deal of land is mortgaged witnouy surrender of 
possession, particularly in the Sahabazpur Island. The rate of interest is 
usually 24,32 or 48 per cent, and sometimes even higher, whilo unpaid 
interest is always udded to principal and afresh bond usually executed. ‘The 
money-lenders are Sahas and other professionals only in tho Sahabazpur Island,. 
Galachipa and Pirozpur to any considorable extent ; elsowhere they are either 
tenureholdersor the agents of the largor landlords. (ov-operative credit has not 
made much way amongst the Bakarganj caltivators even now and at the 
time of the settlement operations it had meade no way at all, although its 
extension is very desirable. At least half of the cullivators take temporary 
loans during the year and when their economic position is so sound there can 
be no reason why they should be compelled to pay so high a rate of 
interest. 

195. The abwad is a levy from the tenant in addition to the rent. The 
alwab of Moghul revenue history was a rateable enhancement—one anna, 
two aunnas in the rupee, ete. ,—imposed for a variety of ostensible reasons 
and those who paid it were authorized to take a similar rateable enhancement 
from their renters. At the time of tho Permanent Settlement all abwab were 
consolidated with tte rent and the imposition of fresh abwad was forbidden. 
This prohibition has remained-a part of the substantive law on the subject 
of landlord and tenant to the present day. It is a prohibition which the 
Bakarganj landlord has consistently and flagrantly disoboyed. A conservative 
estimato would place the total amount collected as 
abwab in Bakarganj at not less than twenty lakhs 
of rupees or more than the entire Government land-revenue and one quarter 
of the eutire rental of the district. Abwad were not entered in the cecord-of- 
rights, but the rate at which they were found to be levied was entered in the 
village note-sheet of every village. The imposts were lovied under a great. 
variety of names and differed much in severity in different parts of the district. 
They may be divided into annual levies and occasional imposts. Annual levies 
for the payment of the landlord’s collecting staff are universal under the 
name of lahuri, mamuli, rashami, sadhana, vartand, tahsiland, pyddgan, rajdhuti, 
akhrazat, etc., and very often two or three of these are found in tho same estate. 
In amount they are never Jess than ] anna in the rupee and often amount to 
4 annas or more, thus taking the case of one estate at random, they total to 
4anna 13 piesintho rupee. If one or two, ¢ahuri or athrazat for example, 
are assessed on the rent, others are often assessed on the holding, thus cases of 
rajdhuts are found at 2 to 8annas per holding and of rashami at 8 annas per 
holding. In addition to these levies there are levies for special purposes, 
such as khalbandi (ombankments), pol kharach (bridges), dat kharach (post), 
bhandars kharach (markets) and similar levies for the upkeep of schools, 
dispensaries temple worship and the liko, although the amount collected appears 
to be always far in excess of the amount expended and occasionally 
the service or institution for which the amount is collected is not 
maintained at all. Of the same nature is the excess realization of the public 
works and road-cess, which is very rarely levied by landlords at the authorized 
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rate. Chek or dakhila kharach must be paid before a receipt of any kind is 
granted for a payment of rent. Other annual charges, such as punya and 
nazarand, are usually a rupee and sometimes more from each tenant, while bhet 
or gifts in kind, such as milk, ghee, curds, cocoanut, betelnuts, etc, are 
exacted in a large number of estates. In many estates, especially those 
belonging to resident Hindu landlords, begar or forced labour for so many days 
in the year still survives. ‘The ‘services’ usually required are to clear jungle in 
the landlord’s ground, to plough his arable, to supply fish and fuel to him and 
his agents, to keep up his fruit gardens, to erect all temporary buildings, to dig 
tanks and drains and to carry bricks for permanent buildings and offices. Begar 
is very unpopular with the tenants and provokes complaint even from those who 
pay the severest abwab without a murmur. Of the occasional levies sadiand 
or marriage taxes are universal, while many of the larger landlords and some 
of the smaller exact chanda or subscriptions, ‘he rate at which marriage taxes 
are levied varies enormously from village to village or estate to estate, The tax 
is imposed upon both fathers, but usually it is higher in the case of a son than 
of adaughter. The rate is often different for tenure-holders and raiyats and for 
Hindus and Muhammadans and sometimes for different castes amongst Hindus. 
In the north of the district and in Sahabazpur it is rarely more than 6 
rupees for each family, but it often rises to 10 rupees in Pirezpur subdivision 
and more in Patuakh&li subdivision. The highest case discovered involved 
a total of Rs, 51 from the two families. In addition many estates add sumptuary 
taxes; thus to quote one example, for the use of a dhu/i 10 rupees, of a 
mafia 25 rupees, of a large umbrella 20 rupees, of a palki +5 rupees. Hindu 
landlords often impose a special addition for nit@ marriages or the marriage 
of a widow amongst their Muhammadan tenants. There are fines also for 
excavating or re-excavating tanks and ditches,while some landlords have lately 
attempted with sinall success to introduce fines for cutting down a fruit-bearing 
tree. In addition to the fine (nazar) on the excavation of a tank there is a cess 
also, calcuiated at so much on the acre covered by the tank, which is always 
high and sometimes so high as to amount fo more than the purchase-emoney of 
the land; yet the tenant is still expected to pay the rent as before. The effect 
of this tax is to reduce the size of tanks very considerably so that, as wells are 
impossible, drinking water becomes unnecessarily scarce in those extensive 
areas in which the rivers are temporarily or permanently saline. Subscriptions 
are also exacted on the occasion of a marriage in the landlord’s family or of a 
visit of the landlord to the village. ‘They differ in their incidence, but fre- 
quently are inteuded to produce one-fourth of the annual rental. In one or 
two villages chdénd@ has also been collected on the occasion of a marriage in 
the families of the landlord’s agents, 

196, The imposts are so many and so various and differ so much in 
their incidence that it would require very minute detail to give any adequate 
picture of the financial effect upon the raiyat. It appears that, speaking 
generally, they average in the Sahabazpur Island less than a quarter of the 
rent, in'some villages nothing but ¢ahust being mentioned; on the other hand 
tenure-holders in Government estates collect from 
one-eighth to one-quarter as adwab and it is very 
doubtful if in other estates a milder practice prevails. In the Sadar sub- 
division dhet is common, but abwad are usually low, often restricted to ¢ahurt 
and s@diand. In some cases the road-cess is correctly realized and in few cases 
is it more than doubled. In Bakarganj thana the rate is much higher, 
approximating to the Patuakhali subdivision, while in Mehendiganj sadiana is 
severe, and there are cases of high annual-aéwad, for example, 34 annasin the 
rupee. In the Pirozpur subdivision the sverage is considerably higher, 
but there are some easy landlords. Road-cess is often collected from raryats 
at four times the legal amount. S@diand is high in Matbaria and Bhandaria, 
Generally speaking the highest levies of aéwad in this subdivision are in 
Bhandarié andSouth Swarupkati; but in one case in Pirozpur thana in which 
the genuine books of the landlord were available for examination, it was found 
that, an amount equal to half. the rent was realized in abwab. In Patuakhali 
subdivision adwad reach their maximum and while never less than 4 annas 
in the rupee are often much greater. The books of one large landlord 
showed that he collected more in abwad in the year than he collected in rent. 
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167, In many of the largor estates fines are also imposed for offences 
after trial by the landlord or his agent. Where tenants go voluntarily to their 
landlord for the decision of petty quarrels and complaints, there can be no 
objection to the system which undoubtedly relieves the criminal courts of 
much vexatious litigation; but when his agents try the cases and obtain a 
portion, if not all, of the fines imposed, the 
5 practice is open to grave abuse, particularly when 
as is almost universal in Bakarganj these agents aro practically uneducated 
and receive wages which are nominal, In the better managed estates 
there is little of which tenants complain in this respect, but where the landlord 
is under the control of his own agents, the oppression to which this system 
gives rise is terrible. Malicious complaints are enconcaged, interference in 
village quarrels «and social matters is extensive, fincs for the most trivial 
offences are enormous and often extend to a year’s income of the tenant, 
Instances of the abuse of the system will be found given in some detail in 
Appendix I. (vs/). The following extracts from the diary kept by a landlord 
during a tour of his estate, which came into my hands, will be found 
illuminating :— 


Fines. 


Gnd Februavy.—From 4-10 v.u. the tenants begin to come and paid nxasar. Asked all 
of them whom thoy suspect as the culprit of Chandra Sil’s theft case. ‘They all went to 
shore and when they came back thoy all said that they suspect Hazari Khan as the oulprit. 
Asked Azizaddi Munshi whether he and his brother assaulted Jabbar in Phalgun last, 
He pleads guilty tothe charge . . . Ordered Rohimuddi to shoe-beat Hazari Khan as 
all the tenants suspect him to be the thief, but he does not confess his guilt . . . Retired 
fur the night. God save me from all troubles in the night and bless mo for the next 
morning so that I may realige money in abundance as miscellaneous receipt. 

8rd February.—Sent Rabimuddi and Kaj Kumar Gil to bring in three or four men who 
were fined, but the money not yet realised. ‘l'ried a case of poisoning Jiaruddi by his 
wife with the help of her lovor, Armanali. The woman is not our tenant, go on oarefully 
considering the evidence produced before me, the guilt of Armanali having been proved, 
I have fined him Rs. 100. ‘This is @ serious case of murder. ‘The police failed to detect 
anybody . . . Samaruddi, who was fined Rs. 10 by the mridha, paid Rs 2 a8 he was 
too poor to pay more and he was exoused. Madhu Rari fined Rs. 10, Ele said he will 
pay to-morrow, aud Mia Khan also fined Rs. 10, He is also too peor, so all the tenants 
said, He will pay Rs, 5 to-morrow. : In this connection a very serious matter happened. 
Raj Kumar Sil and Sabu, pyada, instructed Mia Khan to acouse Umaranjan that he told. him 
to boat Madan and at the same time fined him. ‘Ibis is very serious—mridhas and peons 
accusing the bead mridha for which he is not guilty. J am very much enraged with them. 
T will tine them and they will ask pardon before the whole assembly to Umaranjan, mridha. 
They all went to shore to consult what to do. I will not let Raj Kumar and Sabu alone 
uatil they are severely dealt with. They asked pardon to Umaranjan, and Umaranjan 
excused them and they paid as fine Rs. 20, 

‘4th February. —Tahsildars and mridhas came and paid nazar . . . All hale and 
hearty . . . Tenants came to pay nasir . . . Gopal Kumar paid Rs. 10 and Krishna 
Kaibarta Ks. 4 asasdems =.) .) . Lustructed the poons and mridhas how they will onduct 
the business here in my absence. One who will disobey my dohat must be oppressed with 
iron hands, whoever he may be—this was my instruction to my men. Very pleasant. 
Everybody pleased. 

8th February.—Trisd some other cases and passed orders. Meher Gasi’s fine, Rs. 15, 
paid by his surety Radha Charan Sil to-day, It has been settlod in consultation that I will 
call upon the tenants of Betagi to pay Rts, 1 as nazar, as they are not well off this year. 
But if they pay more to other Aisya (oo-sharers), they will have to pay Rs. 4 tome. This 
will serve double purpose. ‘Ihe tenants will be pleased and at the same time the naib will 
not get anything. 

9th February.— Officers have come to pay nasa". Imam Bux, who [ believe most, said 
that really the tenants are in most wretched condition owing to the failurs of crops in want 
of rains in proper time. My own Gurkha regiment came to salaamme . . . Sikdars 
came at .0 aM. to pay nazar. Nearly 20, 25 men came to complain against the imposition 
of nasar at tho rate of Rs 2 every Aisya for failure of crop. Sat in a oha‘r on shore and 
ordered that in consideration of the bad condition ot the tenants of this village, they will 
pay rupee oneas nasa to each share, but if they pay more to othor Aisya, then they will 
have to pay Ra 4 to me exch. They all agreed and seomod to be very much please 1. 

1th February.—-Last night passed order that no Muhammadan (whother he be curidhe 
cr peon of any Aixya) shall be able to go and sit at the houses of Namusudras or other 
Hindu tenants, and the Hindus are forbidden to allow tha Muhammidans to sit at their 
houses. If any of them found in disobeving will ba finod Rs, 25 without any ev.dence. 

There is a charge against [shan Haldar that he is in love with his own mother-in-law. 
Ishan denies the charge and has given much/tka (bail) of Rs. 60 to be pail if the charge is 
brought home against him . . . The witnesses are matbors and reliable persons and when 
they all say it to be true, I also believe them and crder thai the much/ik« of Its. 50 be 
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realized from Ishan Haldar. Jabbar Ali Malkar stands surety for the money which will be 
paid this evening a ee 

Recorded depositions of about five witnesses in the oase of Jobedali versus Asimuddi 
Bikdar in proper court form. Mukhtars were present to cross-examine the witnesses. 
Finished at 10 p.m. 

12th February— . . . . Received a letter from the Managor, Rahamatpur Estate, 
who has come to Patabonia, requesting me to decide a case, which is penling before the 
aes . . + « Estimate for building the Kowkhally cutcherry has come to Rs. 225. 

have sanctioned on condition that Kowkhally peoplo will pay the exponses by next year. 

18th February.-~ . . « « Realised ks, 8 from Jabarali for an offence committed 
year before last. He has spoken the whole truth . . . . Found Armanali has come with 
the remaining Rs, 23 of his tine . . . . About permission of using mifa (palanquiu) and 
umbrella during the marriage. Itis ordered that everyone will have to take permission 
from the Tahsildar or mridha who will be in charge of the mahal ou the marriage day. No 
separate fee will be charged for those who are already enlisted to carry them. 


$5th February— . . . . . Gave him a letter to Tahsildar to warn tenants not to 
depose against him in the case filed by Ahmed Biswas. 
8rd March.—- . . . . . It has been settled that Bopari and Jahir will execute an 


agreement taking all responsibility of the 44¢ and outcherry duri. ‘They will sign the agree- 
ment to-morrow: if they fail they will pay Rs. 109 each to me without objection. 

8th March.— . . . . Jahir came with some money as rent and Ks. 2 as nazar and 
Rs. 3 as marriage fee. 

9th March . . . . Fatik Bose came with some tenants to settle their rents, He 
paid half the rent and Rs, 10 as nasar, eto. 

10th March—~ .. . . « Went out at 9-30 a.m. to make a partition of all the move- 
ables, ornaments, cows, house, eto., etc , of Hamezaddi and his younger . . . . They paid 
Rs. 4 as nazar for going to their house. They are poor . . . . Hamesaddi and his 
brother executed an agreement that if they do anything against the partition, anyone 
disobeying will pay Rs. 50. 

17th March —Got Rs. 100 as nazar at Karapur; still all the tenants did not come. 
Miscetlancoua — Rs. 33 only. 


198, The extent to which the system of arbitrary exactions can be 
carried in the south of Bakarganj passes belief. ‘hus in one large estate 
in which the landlords were under tho thumb of their agents fees under the 
name of nagar sclami were levied untila few years ago for the licensing of 
prostitution, particularly in the case of Hindu widows, while on the death of a 
cultivator with a young family the duughters were sold into prostitution and 
the sons occasionally into slavery. An investigation showed that most of: the 
oe in Bauphal started prostitution by ‘hettg sold in this way for the 

enefit of the agents of their landlord. Other exactions equally immoral 
lingered on in other parts of the district until nearly the end of the nineteenth . 
century, I have intentionally given a very general description of the system 
of ubwad, although the part those exactions play in village economy in some 
parts of the district is very great, because it would be impossible to give any 
true picture of their operation without supplying detail in an abundance which 
would be out of place. ‘lhere can however be no question that the happiness 
aud prosperity of some of the most fertile parts of the district are blighted by 
the prevalence of illegal exactions, in proof of which Appendix L may be 
consulted.* Investigations were made in this group of estates with a thorough, 
ness which has been equalled in no other part of the district and the papers 
are in such detail that thoy must bring conviction 
tae Basttous offects of abwad pon to any impartial mind of the disastrous effects which 
: abwab and the methods which their oxaction makes 
necessary have upon the well-boing of the cultivators. ‘There are at least 
one and probably two large estates inthe district in which the exactions sare 
more severe and the methods empluyed to secure them equally oppressive. 
The state of affairs described in the appondix is not however a picture 
of the ordinary Bakurgan) village. Generally speaking the exactions are 
much less and are paid without great difficulty or great grumbling, while 
there is no physical oppression or overt intimidation employed in their 
collection, 

199. It is often said in Bakarganj that the cultivators are less opposed to 
abwab than to an increase of rents. ‘This is uo doubt true, but it is only true 
because an enhancement of the rent is a permancnt addition which can 
never be removed, while adwad are not legally recoverable and may be 
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repudiated in happier times. It is absurd to suppose that the cultivator 
likes the abwad. He merely prefers them to a more permanent addition to his 
burdens. It has been found impossible to-trace the history of abwab imposed 
in the worse-managed estates, as the landlords would give no information and 
the cultivator’s memory is too vague. It appears however that tahuri is a 
very old charge, even dating from the time of the Permanent Settlement; but 
there is some evidence that whereas it is now collected at the rate of one anna 
in the rupee it was formerly collected at the rate of half-an-anna. Punya 
kharach is of course a historical charge, while sadian@ are Apparently ancient 

fees, although I was informed by the’ ‘ Raja” 
she on feriate prevaleneo of of Chandradwip that they were levied in olden days 
ae at the uniform rate of one rupee, Apart from these 
charges it would scem that abwab are modern innovations, not older than 50 
years, and gradually increasing and accumulating during the latter ‘half 
of the nincteenta century. Their imposition in preference to an en- 
hancement of rent was probably due to fear of the disturbance which 
so often followed enhancements. Enhancements, if successful, obtained 
more than a succession of petty abwab; but while each ‘of the additions 
by abwab was too small to provoke organized opposition, enhancement 
was likely to involve a long and costly struggle with the poasible interference 
‘of the civil authorities. Moreover the agents of the landlord were always on 
the sido of the alwab in which they shared and which, being in its nature 
arbitrary, offered a greater scope to their traditional greed. Above all the 
atwab is sweet to the landlord himself, because he tastes in it the joys of royal 
power. Ie feols that as the recipicnt of rent he is merely the lord of land, 
but as the recipient of s@diand, nozar, fines and othor levies he is the Jord of 
subjects. Many landlords have confessed tome that the delight of the abwad 
is in the arrogation of sovereignty. Experience subsequently gained in 
other districts, Faridpur, Pabna, ‘Tippera, Dacca and Rajehahi, shows that 
the abwab have nowhere reached tho pitch of Bakarganj and that elsewhere they 
are confined chiefly to the annual levy, which oven when severe is at least 
certain and calculable, whereas the peculiar vice of the chanda, fine and selami is 
that they arc arbitrary, incalculable and an infringement upon the liberty of 
the subject. 

200. dbwab are realized by a system of overt and covert intimidation 
with the exception of /@huri and perhaps of mild marriage fees, which have 
acquired the position of recognized) charges. It is only in the larger estates 
and by the more unscrupulous landlords that intimidation is overt. It is 
exercised in two ways, by clubmon and through the courts. All powerful 
landlords retain a body of mridsds or village headmen and peons, who are paid 
by a share of the exactions which they help to obtain; but in addition the 
worst estates keep a regular force of latials or clubmen in their pay, who. are 
employed in cases of local opposition to arrest, confine and punish the re- 
bellious and in more serious combinations to engage or overawe the disaffectad, 
One estate in the south of the district employs over 400 /aéa/s and another over 

Si a tout Mchaa Seren 300, while it appears that smaller estates hire men 
cay Oe cotoeeiubisnidetun, from the larger when occasion requires. The 

more general method by which the payment of 
these charges is enforced is by the threat of a suit for arrears ofj rent, the 
success of which is prepared by the universal refusal to grant rent receipts, 
In no priyate estate in Baikurganj are receipts granted for a part paymeut on 
account of ront and in few for a full payment; in tho south of the district many 
estates both large and smal! openly refuse to Sk receipts for rent at all. It 
will be seen that the tenant is left with no defénce against a suit for arrears 
even when the rent has been paid. When a payment is tendered, the 
Jandlord credits tho sum first against ajwad and the balance only against rent, 
The tenant has accordingly uo option but to pay the exaction, unless he is 
to prepared withstand a suit for urrears without any documentary support for 
his plea of payment. Fora direct assault upon the exaction of abwad the help 
afforded by the law is illusory. A prosccution in the criminal courts for 
extortion would bo almost impossible to bring home, while the compensation 
afforded by section 75 of the Bengal Tenancy Act would ordinarily not 
cover the cost of a civil suit. Above all the refusal of ront receipts places 
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a tenant in a very disadvantageous position in any litigation with his land- 
lord, as it lays him always open to counter-attack by means of a suit for 
arrears of rent. In any ease no direct attack upon abwab appears ever 
to have been made in Bakarganj, whether by a case for extortion or by suit 
under the Tenancy Act. ‘lhe whole system of abwabd is most pernicious in 
its moral and economic effects upon the cultivator, but its abolition would 
involve great opposition and an exhaasting campaign by the administrative 
authorities. Tbere can be no question however that while such a campaign 
is required for the good name of the administration, its results would be most 
beneficial to the cultivating classes. 

201. From what has been written, it will be clear that Bakarganj 
suffers and has suffered from an ineffective administration. Ordinarily 
the preparation of a record-of-rights has no direct connection with the 
general administration of a district, but in Bakarganj it was specifically 
undertaken to be, in the words of the Secretary of State, ‘‘the means of 
restoring peace to the agricultural classes.” The Lieutenant-Governor had 
proposed it, ‘‘ because the only possible means of pacifying the district is to 
go to the root of the evil and by giving landlord, tenurcholder and raiyat a 
record of his rights to remove the causa causans of the lawlessness and 
turbulence that are vow rife.” It is necessary therefore to consider, when 
the work is done, what is the measure of its achievement in the business of 
pacification, The lawlessness of the district had shown itself chiefly in 
murders and fierce riots. Eight years have now passed since the record-of- 

_.,.... Tights was completed, but it does not appear that 

Maat die ao ‘it has had any appreciable effect in reducing the 
number ofmurders, while serious riots eonnect- 

ed with agrarian matters, although considerably diminished, are still numerous. 
In 1908.12 there was an average of 89 murders and 838 riots each year 
compared w.th 40 murders and 147 riots in 1896-1900. Bakarganj . with 
half the population of Scotland has four times as many murders, while on the 
Bakarganj scale England would shudder over two murders 3 day in place of two 
aweek, Judging by statistics only, it would thorefore seem that the record-of- 
rights has failed in the main purpose for which it was undertaken. To obtain 
a fuirer judgment it will be necessary to examine the history of the district 
and the life of the cultivator in the light of the much closer information which 
the intimate investigations of the settlement staff were able to acquire, ‘That 
information makes it clear that the! admitistration of Bakarganj has always 
been ineffective and that geography has always becn the reason of its 
ineffectiveness, The early correspondence shows that at the beginning of 
British administration Bakarganj rivers were infested by pirates and the 
home of slave traders and especially of kidnappers, while fighting between 
border zZamindars was continuous and often culminated in p:tched-battles in 
which many men were killed. In common with other districts all executive 
authority was concentrated at the head-quarters town, but whereas in other 
districts if ws possible to reach all parts within a comparatively short time, 
the large rivers made many parts of Bakarganj only accessible after long 
delay and in rough weather not at all, while the multitude of small rivera 
and: streams and the absence of roads, bridges and ferries combined to 
render no part of the district accessible at once. Two results followed: 
the executive authorities confined their energies to suppressing piracy 
and the slave trade and to preventing or punishing the more serious riots, while 
the population unable to reach the administration were compelled to settle their 
Jess important quarrels or to fight them out amongst themselves. It may 
safely be affirmed that until 1860 the vast majority of the inhabitants only recog- 
nisea tke law as forbiddi:g murder and dacoity, since there was no recourse ,to 
the Magistrate for redress in respect of smaller offences against person and 
property and there was no recourse to the civil courts for remedy against 
civil wrong. In land disputes aud quarrels between landlords and tenants, 
there was no appeal at allio constituted authority. After 1860 a series of 
measures brought the administration nearer to the people. ‘The Thak and 
Revenue Surveys and the Registration Act opened the way for action by the 
civil courts, the formation of subdivisions added three new executive and 
judicial head-quarters in the remoter parts of the district, the entrance of 
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tho steamer companies and the building of roads made many parts more readily 
accessible. It is cleur however that these measures were able to do little 
more than to keep pace with the increase in population.. Indeed gun-shot 
murders increased subsequently to such an extent that the district had to be 
disarmed, The primary test of every adminis‘ration lies in its capacity for 
keeping order and for punishing and diminishing serious crime. In Bakarganj 
murders and robbery are not diminished, while only 10 per cent, of all murderers 
are convicted and an even smaller percontage of robbers and thiaves. Further 
until the beginning of the settlement operations large tracts of the district 
remained for years in a state of utter lawlessness, with which the authorities 
were unable to cope. Thus to mention the more notorious cases, there was 
the long anarchy in the Dakshin Sahabazpur estate and in Bamni, when it 
is little exaggeration to say that the whole population live. in fear of riot, 
murder and sudden death. There was the even more flagrant case in Bauphal 
and Galachipa, where there has never been any real peaco since Nil Kanta 
Saha began in 1341 to build up by open plunier what he himself described 
as his “lathir zamindari” and where old landowners have been ruined and 
driven out by the use and threat of force and eight several combinations of the 
tenants against intolerable oppression have been crushed by an army of club- 
men, the criminal annals counting for this estate alone in a period of 50 years more 
than forty serious riots in twenty of which lives were lost. In the north of the 
district along the banks of tho Noabhangani and Arial Khan thero is the still 
more extraordinary case of Haturia, where a dacoit carved out a large estate in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century by the use and terror of his clubmen. 
Examined therefore by this primary test the administration of Bakarganj is 
ineffective even when judged by the standards of Persia or Pera. ‘I'he 
blame must be Jaid entirely at the door of geography, which has imposed 
insuperable barriers to the operations of the administrative machinery which 
has been successful in cther Bengal districts. It is not only that the district 
is divided by huge rivers into several water-tight compartments, that each 
compartment is intersected by unfordable streams which are rarely bridged, 
that there are many impassable marshes and that the whole country goes 
under water, for several months in the year; but wach family lives apart in its 
own land, often separat:d by « considerable distance from its neigbbours and 
always in a homestead which is screened from prying eyes by an orchard 
and surrounded by a deep and by no means narrow moat. As there is 
no village site, so thore’ is no village sentiment and no village community. 
The Bakarganj cultivator is emphatically not a gregarious animal. He 
gathers only in crowds on a market day, and it is rare at other times to 
see a knot of men together in the fields or villages: he knows little of his 
neighhours and eschews intimacy or co-operation with them so much that the 
acministration is compelled to deal with the individual or with the family and 
not with the community. 

202. Such a country imposes tremendous obstacles to efficieut administra- 
tion. In the fundamental duty of suppressing 
crime every advantage lies with the criminal, 
as the country makes prevention or detection equally difficult.’ In the 
discharge of all other duties, however necessary or elementary, the barrier 
is always there: the administrator cannot easily reach the people and the 
people cannot easily reach the administration. A centralized system of 
administration could only achieve success in Bakarganj if conmunications were 
made rapid and easy, if fast stcamers plied on every large river, if the 
country were covered with » network of roads and if every strcam were 
bridged to suit the needa of every village. This would be difficult and costly 
and still would fail to make communication in Bakarganj as rapid as in dry 
districts, while the river-wall would still serve to screen -the misdeeds of 
subordinate officials, which must always be the weakness of a centralised 
system. The alternative is to decentralise; but here also geography suggests 
a warning, that decentralisation must be real and complete, as a mere delegu- 
tion of authority would fail from the difficulty of supervision. It is not so 
much more administrators as more administrative units that are required, two 
or preferably three districts in place of one, more subdivisions, more head- 
quarters for magistracies and munsiffies, more centres for the independent 
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investigation of crime; until the wronged cau obtain a remedy without 
wasting their time and substance in the journey to the court and un.il the 
investigator can reach the scene of the crime before the crime his been 
forgotten. 

203. Even with decentralisation it must remain doubtful whether respect 
for the ordinary law will ever be successfully enforced amongst an agricul- 
tural people, while disregard of the law between landlord and tenant remains 
so flagrant and so universal, while /atiale ply their trade, abwabd flourish, rent- 
receipts are unknown and civil decrees are obtained without the knowledge of 
the victim. In the suppression of such practices 
the unaided efforts of magistrates or munsiffs can 
do little, as there is no agency available to provide either with independent 
information. It is impossible that such an agency could be supplied divorced 
from the :ecord-of-rights, and it is primarily in the interests of respect fur the 
law that such an agency should be secured by the maintenance of the record- 
of-rights. Even if maintenance wore considered too expensive a convenience 
at the prosont time for other districts, the decision would not cover a special 
case like that of Bakarganj. In no other district do the /ati@/ and the abwab 
flourish to the same extent, while elsewhere the elementary duty of giving a 
rent receipt for the payment of rent is recognized. In the Patuakhali Munsifi’s 
courts @ special investigation by the District Judge showed that the proper 
service of process was flagrantly disrezarded, not in occasional cases, but in 
every rent suit; and it is known that in this respect the practice of Pirozpur 
courts is little better. There appears to be only one efficient means of combat- 
ing such a state of things, to establish in the maintenance of the record-of- 
rights an annual investigation of the relations of every landlord with all his 
tenants by an agency which canbe trusted to enforce upon landlords obedience 
to the provisions of the law relating to Jandlord and tenant. In any event the 
solution taught by settlement experience of the riddle of turbulence in 
Bakarganj lics in the iuculeation of a habit of living within the law, which 
may be achieved by decentralisation, but will more probably need also the 
maintenance of the record-of-rights by a responsible agency. The mere pre- 
paration of the record-of-rights has proved insufficient for the purpose. 

204, It is necessary for a proper understanding of the problera to remove 
some prevalent wisconceptions concerning the character of the Bakarganj 
cultivator. [le has been described by high authority as.showing a ‘disregard 
of human life,” as “ wasting his time and money in turbulence, lawlessness 
and litigation” and as “amply able to assert his rights.” Years spent in 
close study of him do not confirm this estimate. There are bad sheep in 
every flock, but the ordinary cultivator is very far from turbulent and certainly 
not contemptuous of human life. ‘The Hindu cultivator indeed is a very timid 
creature, while the Muhammadan is peaceful, grave and hospitable, easily 
contented and very faithful to his obligations, He has faults, but they are 
not such as to threaten the peace of the village. He is lacking in thrift and 
has been robbed of energy by the bounty of the soil and of cheerfulness by 
the humidity of the climate, while he is too fond of bickering, although 
without temper, and too fond of litigation from the absence of other interests 
and recreations in his life. His “turbulence” is not of his own seeking, but 
instigated by the land hunger of his landlord or provoked by his intolerable 
oppression, If the administration were more 
efficient, this “ turbulence” would disappear. Many 
of. the murders are the result of agrarian riots and many more are the result 
of lynch law. Some are no doubt the result of love or private quarrels, but 
there can be no question that these and the so-called murderous temper of the 
population are chiefly duo to the great impunity with which murders can be 
committed. ‘The prevalence of abwab and the refusal of rent receipts are in 
themselves a sufficient refutation of his ability to assert his rights. The idea 
probably arose from the occasional murders of naibs in misgoverned estates 
and from the numerous combinations which have been formed in particular 
parts of the district to resist the enhancement of rent. The enhancements 
wero in all cases illegal, but the riots and other lawlessness which were a 
result of the combinations were really due to the employment of /a#als tu sup- 
press them. It is significant that in every single case these combinations 
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were suppressed and the enhancement, although illegal, obtained. The 
Bakarganj cultivator is so little gregarious that village factions (da/a7ali) 
are not frequent except where there are idle éhadralok to fan thom into 
flame. The bully is no doubt an unpleasant feature of many villages, but his 
more set ali days are over. The landshark on the other hand flourishes 
exceedingly on the opportunities which the complicated system of land tenure 
affords to him. All the pests who poison the peacefulness of village life owe 
both their power and their immunity to the administrative system. The 
courts are in theory always open to the victim for the redress of wrong, but 
in fact they are as useful to the wrongdoer as to his victim. They are so 
distant and so expensive that, the remedy being ruinous, the harassed villager 
who wants to live in peace avoids them, whereas with their aid the bully 
or the landshark can fasten a quarrel upon his neighbour and wili often 
obtain his purpose by the heavy burden which defence has placed upon the 
shoulders of the victim. In truth the existing courts are quite unable to meet 
the needs of village life, some expansion being necessary in the direction of 
village courts, which would relievo head-quarters of frivial litigation and 
would provide a ‘roferee” to adjudicate upon the numerous claims, quarrels 
and disputes, which never come to the existing courts at all. In the simple 
village world happiness and contentment depend far more upon effective 
arbitration of the trivial than upon the fair trial of serious crime, At present 
such arbitration, if made at all, is made by the landlord’s agent or the 
middleman, very indifferently and chiefly to benefit bis own pocket, but even 
so fulfilling a need of ee life, as was made clear in one illuminating 
instunce, Chior, a huge village in which Government ejected the middlemen 
and assumed direct dealings with the cultivators to find that although other- 
wise delighted with the change they complained insistently that no substitute 
hud been provided for the tenureholders, who formerly decided their petty 
quarrels, ‘he villager in fact wants someone decked with a little brief 
authority to whom he ean turn for redress or advice in the time of trouble. 
The existing substitutes are neither satisfactory nor sufficient. Often redregs 
is never sought, sometimes it is granted laboriously by a distant court and 
sometimes capriciously by an irresponsible naib. Tt is. difficult tc believe that 
selected villagers acting through a revognized village court would not be 
able to give greater satisfaction to the village. 

205. It is the bsadralok and not the cultivator who is really the turbulent 
and lawless element in the population, As middleman or landlord’s agent, 
he is the chief agené provocateur and responsible for most of the rioting and 
unrest in the district, while he habitually disregards the provisions of the 
Tenancy Act, although he knows them well. The term bhadralok is locally. 
used to include ull who by birth, education or occupation consider themselves 
above manual toil, but is almost exclusively confined to Hindus of the 
Brahmin, Kayasth and Baidya castes, who form a very numerous and very 
powerful element in the population and supply practically the whole district with 
officials, profeesionnl men and clerks, own most of the estates and nearly all 
middlemen’s tenures, while as dewans, naibs, gomasthas and muharrirs they manage 
all the estates in tho district, since Muhammadan landlords employ them in 
preforence to men of their own faith, There are however many unemployed, 
especially amongst the half-educated and the uneducated, as the supply far 
exceeds the demand for the sort of employment which they will accept. 
Upon this class the rise in prices which has been constant for half ‘a century and 
always increasing in intensity has had such disastrous effect that too many 
live on the very margin of starvation and learn in bitter and hopeless desti- 
tution to ignore the laws of God and man. Such a class, invested with the 
traditional authority of tie twice-born, is a great danger to the peaceful life of 
the community and is in actual fact the direct cause of most of the turbulence 
aod unrest in the district and the indirect cause of a great deal of its crime. 
It is easier to diagnose the disease than to indicate a remedy. Had it not been 
for their characteristic aversion from manual labour, they could easily have been 
supplied with land to cultivate, sufficient to provide them with a comfortable 

Unemployed bhairatuk tho dane SU! Sistenco: it might perhaps be worth while even 
ise now to attempt to break down the old hostility to 
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colony composed exclusively of bhadralok in the large areas of fertile char avail” 
able in different parts of the district. It would be necessary t> provide good 
educational facilitizs for the sons from the very start, as any scheme which 
failed to take into uccount the passionate clinging of the bkatralok to his 
educational heritage would be doomed. Tne only industry with a future in 
Bakargenj is boat-building, to which it might be possible with state control 
to direct the dhedralohk’s attention. It is extraordinary with such waterways 
ns the only means of communication trat more and better boats should. not 
have been provided and that motor haulage, so admirably adapted to the condi- 
tions of the district, should not even have beon introduced. Had the more 
intelligent dhadralok any mechanical or industrial aptitude, this would certainly 
not bo the case. There can therefore be no hope 
for the orgunization of any such industry without 
state encouragement of the most comprehensive 
nature. A more promising avenuo of employment might be found for them in 
the medical profession. ‘The absence of qualified doctors is a very con- 
spicuous feature in Bakarganj life, In the.c:nsus only 157 were enumerated in 
& population of 2,292,000, whereas in Enyland with a population of 36 millions 
there are over 20,000 doctors, or J] to every 1,800 of the population. On the 
same scale there would be employment for 1,116 more doctors in Bakarganj. 
“Phere can be no question that the provision of moro doctors would be a boon 
to the district as well as a boon to the /Azwiralok ; but in present circumstances 
such a provision is unlikely to result from the play of supply and demand. 
Qualified doctors are not suro of a sufficient practice amongst an ignorant and 
prejudiced peasantry and some measure.of state support would be necessary 
to induce them to settle down in the interior. On the other hand medical 
education is Jonger and moro expensive than ordinary education so that it 
is hopeless to oxpect the distressed bhadrolok to supply it to their sons, Here 
ugain public assistance and public encourayement in no small measure will 
be required. It is not clear whether any or all of these suggestions, if: 
adopted, would effect a curo of this sore in tho body politick of Bakarganj, 
but it is clear that a cure is as necessary forthe general well being of the district 
as for the welfare of the classes directly affected, since distress amongst a clacs 
with 80 high a social position, so diffused an influence, 80 many spheres of activity 
cannot fail to have a disturbing effect upon the rest of the pvpulation, That 
effect had indeed been seen for many years in the spirit of illegality 
abroad in the district. with its tendency to manifest itself in fraud end extor- 
tion, but in recent years it has taken more sinister form in associations and 
activities which menace the security of property and society. There is little 
information available as to the number of bhadralok who are distressed, as 
suffering of this natuie is not cried from the housestops while much ia hidden 
away uoder the broad mantle of the joint-family; but it is known that the 
number of the unemployed amongst the dradraluk is large and that the 
circumstanccs of many families are very pitiful and their sufforings very great, 
in some case falling little short of death by slow starvation. lt is not easy 
to measure the effect upon the sensitive mind of youth of a life spent in the 
grip of want amongst a starving family and starving friends or upon the more 
mature of desp.ir to find any means of relieving wretchedness athome. If such 
minds are not to be inflamed to dangerous courses, it is necessary to recognize 
that tha problem of the distrossed 6hadralok is very real, very urgent and ver 
difficult and that it van be solved only by special measures undertaken for the 
express purpose of providing them with employment. 
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FISCAL HISTORY. 


Early History, 


206. All that is known of the history of Bakarganj is to be found in the 
District Gazetteer, and it is only necessary here to 
recount so much of it as will explain the development 
of land revenue. Apparently the district formed in quite modern times as a 
chain of islands built up by the deposit of silt from the great rivers at the 
then coast of the Bay of Bengal. These islands, which now constitute the 
middle of the district, were colonized, if the traditions and genealogy of the 
Chandradwip Raj family may be trusted, about the year 1360 A.D. under 
the auspices of that family. ‘The family counts 22 generations sinco it first 
settled in the district; but probably only 25 years should be allowed to the 
short-lived generations of the district. [he northern part of the district 
which at that time was apparently not separated by river from Bikram- 
pur and Dacca was probably settled previously. The settlement of the 
western part of the district began in the sixteenth century, when Chandradwip 
or Baklé was already in a state of considerable prosperity as is attested 
by the comments of several Jesuit Missionaries who found also a large number 
of Muhammadars in the couutry, doubtless as a result of a trade connection 
with the Arabs of Chittagong. In 1583 the kingdom was devastated by 
a tidal wave which is stated by Abul Fazl to have carried off 250,000 inhabi- 
tants. In the seventeenth century all.the south and east of the district was 
harried by the Mugh pirates end_was afterwards the scene of a fierce struggle 
for the hegemony of the islands between the Portuguese, the Mughs and the 
Muhammadans. Tho raids of the Mughs were of a peculiarly ferocious type so 
that this part of the district was much reduced, The cighteenth century was a 
period of recuperation despite the anarchy of the times; but in the north the 
Ganges and brahmaputra effected violent chunges by sweeping away most 
of the old land and replacing it before the end of the century by a chain of 
fertile chars. 
207. In Todar Mall’s Settlement (1582-9) the district was divided between 
. three Sirkars. ‘The western part was included in 
Pra ee Re cer iain Todar Sirkar Khalifatabad or Jessore, the central part in 
: Sirkar Bakla and the eastern part in Sirkar Fatha- 
rae The khalsa revenue of the parganas which can be identified was as 
follows :— 
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Kalifatabad. 
Rs. 
Solimanabad (Selimabad) or “ns _ 4,212 
Baka. 
Ismailpur commonly called Bakla (now Chandradwip) eee 1,08,699 
Sirryrampoor (Srirampur) eas oes 6,860 
Adelpoor (Idilpur) ae ov soe .. 88,836 
Fathabad 
Shahazpoor (Sahabazpur) tee so .. 18,804 


The Rasoolpoor in Fathabad may also be the Dacca pargana which has 
land in Bakarganj, but the Shahzadebpoor in Bakla appears more likely to be 
the Faridpur than the Bakarganj pargana, 
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The total kbalsa revenue of these parganas was Rs. 1,76,351, but 
the jaigir revenue was also very large, as the pargana of Bakla supported 
in addition 820 cavalry aud 15,000 infantry. There are no details by 
sirkars of this jaigir revenue or of the “kharij jama” or lands reserved 
rent-free for the support of the zemindars and rent collectors, but they 
were scattered in every sirkar, and in the total they were so extensive that, 
while the khalsa lands of Bengal were valued at 633 lakhs, the jaigirs amount- 
ed to 433 lakhs and the nankar to 3} lakhs. inthe later assessments the 
jaigir revenue of Bakarganj parganas was usually much larger than the khalsa 
revenue. 
208. The next glimpse of revenue assessment is obtainable after a long 
interval of 140 years, during which the finances of Bengal had undergone 
complete disorganization and had only recovered after twenty years of 
Sultan Shuja’s firmrule. The history of this time is summarized in Grant’s 
analysis* as follows:—‘‘For that they did not really enhance the public 
income in those early days of the Moghul dominion is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered that the ordinary established rental of the whole 
country was then almost entirely absorbed, actually or fraudulently, in jageers 
and protecting the sea-coasts from the ravages of the Moggs or Arakaners aided 
by the Portuguese. Such was the reduced state of the revenue in Jehangeer’s 
time, that an agreement to pay into the exchequer ten lacks of rupees per annum 
in full of the Imperial dues was a sutlicient temptation for bestowing the 
soubahdarry; and in 163% in the reign of the Emperor Sheh Jehen, when the 
Ashomites were emboldened to take advantage of the internally distracted 
powerless state of the neighbouring territory of Bengal and increase the 
measure of its misfortunes by a hostile descent from their boats, which sailed 
down the river Burrampooter, there is reason.to believe that not a rupee was 
paid into the Royal Treasury at Delhi; though doubtless notwithstanding the 
distresses and comparative poverty of the country at that period, the delegates 
themselves reaped an ample harvest from the yearly produce of the lands or in 
the general dissipation of the public wealth.” In the able administration of 
Sultan Shuja the revenue of Akbar was more than restored. ‘It does not 
appear that there was any deviation from the 
original principle in rating the lands, as established 
by ‘Toorel Mull’; but the khalsa revenue from the 
same extent of country was increased by nearly 10 lakhs of rupees and 
861 new parganus were added, mostly by subdivision of the older 682 
parganas. Sultan Shoja built a fort against the Mughs at Sujabad in Thana 
Nalchhiti and resided there for some time. It is probable therefore that several 
of the Bakarganj parganas owe their origin to him. In any case a large num- 
ber of small grants under the name of taluk were made at this time and were 
grouped under the parganas for the payment of revenue, so that many of the 
parganas consisted largely of such taluks, The Sunderbans were converted. 
into @ revenue-producing conntry under the name of Morad-khaneh or 
Jerad-khaneh with two new  pargaras—Akla, pasturage, and Bunijer, 
timber—yielding Rs. 8,454. Unfortunately all the other ‘particulars of this 
second more regular assessment are now perhaps irrecoverably _ lost.’ 
During the long reign of Aurungzeb the revenue of Bengal was further 
improved by the Soubadar Jaffier Khan, born a Brahman, who not only 
increased the khalsa revenue from the old parganas by nearly 12 lukhs 

; of rupees, but reduced the jaigirs to 33 lakhs by 

Jaffier Khan's assessment. = disbanding the cavalry. Jaffier Khan removed 
the capital from Dacca to Murshidabad in 1707 and thereafter the administra- 
tion of tho eastern portion greatly suffered, Jaffier Khan added 310 parganas 
to the yoll chiofly by subdivision of the older parganas and in addition he 
disturbed the old financial arranvements by dividing Bengal into 13 chaklas 
to which he assigned unfortunately portions of the old sirkars and not entire 
sirkars, The parganas of Bakarganj, in whatever sirkar formerly included, appear 
now to have been assigned to the chakla of Jehangirnagar and therefore 
included in the rich Neabat of Dacca. Grant gives a detailed analysis of 
the parganas in this Neabat; but it is not in all cases possible to identify 
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the parganas of to-day with the parganas in his list. Moreover fresh 
confusion is imported into any revenue comparison by the almost immediate 
‘ subdivision of the country into Eahtimams or 

avenue 313: great zamindaries, of which there were 25, 
consisting it is true of whole parganas, but over-riding the new arragement 
into chaklas. Owing partly to this change in organisation and partly to the 
proceedings of the new class of capitalist zamindar, to whom the pargana 
was not sacred, the revenue system lost the simplicity which it had previously 
retained, while in any case the omission of jaigir revenuein Grant’s list makes 
& revenue comparison quite misleading. However in the revenue roll of 
1134 B.S. (1728 A.D.) a large number of the modern parganas appear :— 


Parganas. Khalsa revenue. 
Sirgkar Farreuasap. Ra. 
Uttar Sahabazpur see see eee ooo 7,030 
Dakehia Sababazpur caer ‘ee sae w- §=698,482 
Selimabad eee eee eee ove wee 48,166 
Srrgak SawWARGAON. 

Rasulper ace wr eas beg vo» 16,974 
Kasimpur Selapati ie See ask .. 8,500 
Sinkar Baxta. 

Idrakpur aes eae as _ ee. 10,807 
Adilipur ie ¥ Ae te vee 47,704 
Birmohan eee vee cea ioe ... 5,288 
Bangrora eee eee eee een eee 11,044 
Chandradwip eee eee eee een ooo 6,608 
Jahapur ies oot ase iss we = «671 
Maizardi ee ook “of ee .. 6,267 
+s 239 
Nasirpur toe coe ace oon eee 450 
Ramnagar esa eee A. J wes w —1,096 
Srirampur ae ag woe vee we 8,605 
SBultanabad eee eee ene coe eee 363 
Shaistanagar mF evi iss w. 8,956 
Syrkan Bazvya. 

Buzrugumedpur ae tee Jes . = €,647 
Khaaoje Bahadurnagar eee soe ves tee 9 
Jaffier-abad ies tes aoe ios Ses 40 
Rafianagar eee eos ooo ove eee 125 
Bhaistabad eee vee een we eee 726 
Birxas JERADEHANEH. 

Akle de3 oes see wee oe 6,444 
Buajer wee oo eee sve vee 2,832 

Total aes 1,093,612 


In a few vases (¢.g., sirkar Sanirgion) the identifications are perhaps doubtful. 
In sirkar Bakla there are more parganas than are shown in this hist, the land 
of which was almost certrialy in Bakarganj, but they do not correspond with 
any modern pargana and have probably lost their identity by being merged in 
other parganas. There are several significant omissions such as Arangpur, unless 
this is to be identified with Aurangabad. The 42 parganas enumerated insirkar 
Bakla have a total khalea revenue of Re, 1,96,550. Of the new parganas most had 
probably been created by Shuja Khan and some by Jaffer Khan out of the old 
zamindari of Chandradwip, which had by their exclusion lost much of its old - 
importance. In the wile Neabut the total khulsa revenue was eight lakhs of 

rupees while the total jaigirs amounted to more than eleven lakhs, Of these the 
most important were the Nowara jaigirs, which accounted for six lakhs of the 


whole and were extensive in Bakarganj. 
N2 
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203, ‘The next reveaue-roll reproduced by Grant is of 1170 (B.S.) or 
1763 (A.D.) with additions to 1765, he intervening period was chiefly 
remarkabie for the invention of the financial expedient known as abwab, which 
was an automatic addition to the revenue of zamindaries without any fresh 
measurement or other attempt to ascertain their assets. Altogether the total 
revenue was nearly doubled in this period, but while the khalsa revenue was 
improved by three lakhs only, the jaigirs were valued at eight lakhs more and 

the abwabs brought in an additional seven lakhs. 

Revenue in 1763 A.D. In the meantime however the zamindaries were 
constantly fluctuating in number and extent, while parganas were subjected to 
diminution or addition to suit the self-interest of the zamindars and without 
reference to their previous history and associations. The revenue-roll enumer- 
ates 70 eahtimamdars, who engaged for 139 zamindaries, comprising <16 
mahals or athals which appear to be indifferently parganas or taluks. It 
groups together 175 more mahals as belonging to miscellaneous taluks, 
apparently paying revenue independeutly but of less than eight thousand 
rupees... The total revenue of these taluks, which were mostly jaigirs, was 44 
lakhs and probably a few of them were in Bakarganj, Of the zamindaries, the 
following concern Bakarganj :— 


























Num- | Nam- Revenue 1728, Revenue 
ber | ber : 
Name. of of with Revenue, |. 
gaindil, Mined as a abwabs, 1766. 
Idaries.| hals. Khalsa. Jaigir. Total. 1763. 
iKa, Rs. Ka, Rs Ra, 
Chandrad wip, ete. 1 22 1,170. 58,681 59,751 68,500 78,496 
Adilpur, ete. .., 3 8 2,816 44,199 47,015 | 106,270 | 1,06,270 
Buzrugumedpur 1 8 $3,227 2,704 6,981) 201,274] 2,01,274 
Selimabad a 4 2 2,694 10,886 18,574 40,190 68,611 
Ratandi Kalikapur 1 1 1,439 437 1,777 18,643 19,619 
Rasulpur (with 4 4 15,856 14,364 29,720 60,387 66,132 
Kartikpur). 
Idrakpur and 3 2 2,001 4,818 6,819 23,173 28,173 
Shaistanagar. 
Remnagsr, etc. ,.. ] 8 1,678 492 2,010 13,952 18,652 
Dakshin Sahabaz- 3 8 16,013 7,166 23,179 78,164 79,489 
pur and Sriram- 
pur. 
Uttar Sahabazpur 8 ] 93 4,901 4,994 13,777 15.499 
Nazirpur, eto. ,,. 1 2 8,176 1,247 9,424 37,811 87,311 
Sultanabad, ete. 1 1 177 102 850 17,168 19,856 
Haveli Selimabed 1 1 $73 252 626 11,096 11,096 
Azimpur, etc, s 1 1 962 8,460 4,412 10,171 10,171 
a7 59 56,505 | 1,68,609 | 2,10,111 | 6,90,076 | 7,256,850 








ei AE AE SSE TE ER me RPE RS tS SETA SAR VR 


In addition some land of Bakarganj was included in the huge conglo- 
merations of Jalalpur and Rajnagar and also in the Ncakhali pargana of 
Gopalpur-Mirzanagar. ‘The zamindaries in this list are not of course confined 
to Bakarganj; but roughly they represent no doubt the present revenue-roll. 
It may be safely assumed that the revenue of the district in 1765 was about 
eight lakhs of rupees, which it would appear was nearly four times as much as in 

728, an eloquent indication of the loss of revenue which the Mughs and the 
Portuguese had occasioned. The increase inthe revenue of Buzrugumedpur is 
astonishing. 

I cannot explain the differences between the figures previously given for 
the parganas in 1728 and the total khalsa revenue of 1728 in this list. 
The latter apparently shows the revenue.in 1728 of the land which was 
included in the zamindaries in the year 1763, There had nodoubt been 
much interchange of land between different zamindaries in the interval. 
Grant himself does not notice the discrepancy and offers no explanation. No 
doubt there are many mistakes in his lists; He was working on the Persian. 
manuscripts in his hands, and some confusion must have been unavoidable in. 
so detailed an abstract of the revenue of properties which were so fluctuating 
in size and extent; but even if the glimpse which he gives of early revenue. 
arrangements is confusing, itis better than no glimpse at all. 
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The Permanent Settlement in Bakarganj. 


210, It is unnecessary to detail the various financial expedients to which 
the Kast India Company’s Government in its early days resorted, Their sole 
object was to squeeze the sponge as thoroughly as possible and they carried on 
the bad tradition of the previous forty years in carving out zamindaries at the 
nod of the highest bidder without reference to the previous history and 
associations of the land, The aim of the decennial settlement, which was 
afterwards made permanent, was however different, Settlement was to be 
offered to the rewl proprietor and at the same time taluks, which were in 
origin independent of him and created by an independent grunt from 
the sovereign power, were to be separated from his estate. The settlement 
of the estates of Bakarganj was however made from Dacca by Dacca officers, 
who had only timo to make a thorough investigation into the condition 
of the larger zamindaries. ‘They therefore permitted zamindars to engage 

for lands which were historically part of other 
apormanent settlement ill-con- Harganas and they permitted the perpetuation 
of modern monstrosities like the pargana of 
Rajnagar, which was merely an aggregation of taluks which had been torn or 
bought from other parganas, In the long anarchy which preceded the 
permanent settlement many estates had lost lands by the encroachments 
and usurpations of their stronger neighbours and had sacrificed thereby 
inuch of their geographical compactness. The permanent settlement secured 
such usurpations to the usurper, and the Dacca 
officers in their igvorance of local geography often 
permitted-him to engage for them as part of his 
estate, however remote the rest of that estate might be. Many of the lesser 
taluks also were largely aggregations of encroachments. Two unfortunate 
results followed these irregular proceedings. The identity of the old 
parganas was often lost so that no exact comparison can be made with Moghul 
assessments ; while the new estates were made up of scattered lands and were 
rarely geographically compact. ‘Thus in the north of the district, where the 
smaller taluks are numerous, estates jostle each other in a patchwork of pro- 
fusion, few villages belonging to a single estate or a single pargana and 
many being divided in microscopi¢ parcels between many estates and several 
parganas, 
_ 211. Ignorance and overwork perniitted at the same time great abuses in 
the tedious business of the separation of independent taluks. The number of 
these taluks with which the Dacca officers had to deal was prodigious. En- 
quiries were necessarily of the most superficial kind, especially as the revenue 
office was at too great a distance for the smaller talukdars easily to resort to it. 
As a result on the one hand many taluks which were entitled to independence 
98 being grants from the sovereign power were not 
separated, probably because the talukdars. failed to 
apply, and on the other hand many taluks and even haolas which were the 
creation of the zamindars obtained an independence to which they had no 
historical claim, while a large number cf fictitious taluks obtained recognition 
at a low revenue to which zamindars transferred fertile parts of their 
zaumindaries. However disturbing to the historian, these mistakes were not 
of much practical importance, except that they made easy a fraud on the 
revenue wiich the Lacca officers were in no position to prevent. They were 
unable to make detailed enquiries into the produce of some thousands of 
taluks and they had an express direction to accept as revenue a rent | which 
had been paid for the 12 previous years by any talukdar entitled to 
independence, ‘The way was easy for a fraud at which the zamindar could 
be induced to connive and still easier for the creation of fictitious taluks by 
the zamindar himself. Itis certain that many taluks were lightly assessed ; 
but after a century of encroachments and trans- 
fers of land by jimba and otherwise from one estate 
to another, itcannot be presumed that the land of any taluk which may appear 
so large now for so light a revenue is the same in amount as the land upon which 
that revenue was originally assessed. No doubt asa whole the zamindaries 
have lost and the taluks have gained. land since the Permanent Settlement ; 


Estates not compact and old 
parganas ignored, 


, Abuses in separation of taluks., 


Loss of revenue thereby. 
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but even allowing largely for this general tendency the taluks appear to 
have been very lightly assessed. 
212. The whole of the district was not included in the Permanent Settle- 
. ; meut, as the Sundarban forests on the sea-face, 
eens ee ee measuring probably one-fifth of the then area of the 
district, were reserved tothe State, but with this ex- 
ception the revenue of all the land then in existence was settled in perpetuity. 
lt is not possible to state the exact revenue at which the Permanent Settlement 
was concluded as the early registers were destroyed by the storm wave of 1822, 
An pppronmenee sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes can however 
be made and is given below ina list of the parganas which also shows the 
amount of land which each contains as measured in the district survey, exclud- 
ing the new alluvium now under assessment by the diara authorities, ‘lhe 
figures of area in this table are only intended to give a rough indication of 
the extent of land in respect of which the Permaneut Sottlement was concluded. 
There was no survey and no mensuroment at the time of the settlement or 
for seventy years after it, and the great rivers have been so comprehensive in 
their reconstruction that a modern survey is at best # rough picture of the 
country as it was a century ago. Asthe boundaries of estates and the boun- 
daries of modern districts do not in all cases coincide and the Bakarganj 
revenue-roell contains only those estates which have the greater part of their 
land within the district, some portion of the revenue paid into the Bakarganj 
treasury covers land which lies in other districts, while no revenue at all 
is paid in Bakarganj for those lands within the district which belong to estutes 
borne on the revenue-roll of other districts. In both cases a proportional 
revenue has been calculated for the lands in Bakarganj. 
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Ares permen- 
ently settled Reregae fixed 







Waws ov Pageama. nt the time at the Per. Naxx o7 Parauma. at the time ' 
of the Porma- mance of the Perman- manent Bettle- 


{nent Settlement. ont Bet tioment, 











Acres. Ra. Acres. Rs. 

Bazruguwedpur wee | 243,887 1,938,181 {Tappe Lakshirdia ... $26(a) 6,062 
Chandradwip | 283,9.9 1,34,738 | Gird-i- Bandar oe 68 63 
Selimabad «| 816,605 8,284 | Maizardi ... we Nil(@) 8.197 
Dakehin Ssb&barpor ...{ 19,188 63,483 
Tdil ue - re aoe 78,531 47,662 Bijsinagar® eee 100 184 
Syeipar see . 64,671 6,640 | Ram Hari Taraf? ... 88 179 
Bangroré eee re Bee Char Kalmi® see 63 9 
Nasirpur Ta see 798 718 
Habibpur oe 69,652 1,969 | Telihati(Faridpur) ... 17,861 4@ 
Sultdnabad ... tes 46,289 36,747 | Gopalpur Mirsdoagar 14,056 7,008 
Ratandi Kahkapur =. 81,792 26,416 | (Noakhili). ; 
Arangpur... a 34,664 16,610 | Sultanpur Khbararid 10,551 1,088 
Krishnadebpur ins 29,424 Ba (Jessore). 
Uttar Sababacpar ae 32,180(a) 17,791 | Kamrapur Tappe 3,612 652 
Haveli Selima tes 26,397 13,601 (Dacca). 
Saisthnagar ... es 17,919 16,386 | Makimabad (Dacca) ... 1,611 9% 
Asimptr .. ow 18,939 9,071 |Sibpur (¥eridpaur) .., 1,409 118 
Abshksadpar «aw | 23,181 7,741 [ Sajdnagar (Faridpur) .. 2,363 4,639 
Ideakpor... ee} :10,008 4,401 | Fatejangpur (Far dpur) 437 69 
Shiaistabad ... ove 9,320 8,083 | Rajnagar (Faridpur) ... 496(a) 3,267 
Rawnagar .. sie $,198(a) 9,386 | Shaistanagar (No&kbali B49 178 
Khanje Bshddurnagar .... 8,185(a) 8,407 | Madaripur (Feridpur) 213 67 
Baikenthapur sts 6,786 3647 | Makimpur (Jessore) ... 176 fl 
Srirétupur ... ane ‘6, 635(a) 8,345 | Kotwalipara (Faid ur) 84 8 
Tappe Babddurpor ae 6,131 4,913 |Gird-i-bandar (Farid- 62 COC, ab 
Birmohan oe | 5,838 610 pur). : 
Rasalptr  ... aa’ 5,100 8,316 | Amiribad’(Dacca)  ... 8 1 
Alinagar Tappe ave §.U36 1,678 | Tappe Amrapur (Dacca) | Nil 44 
Dargepur... eee 4617 4,785 7 
Abdallapur ... tee 4,610 8,662 | Add approximate area} 36,689 eee oe 
Kiasimuegat ... 4,488 1,634 of diluviated estates, 
Kidieabid 8,628 1,803 whose revenue is in- 
Kasimpur selapatt er ‘a) oer cluded above. = 

‘Haveli ‘1 i —- 
Faklooe ove 1,768 897 Total .-s | 15;60,000 8,38,66 
Tappe Safipar Kala 1,445(a); 1,498 —— 
Tappe birmohan 1,820 937 ‘Rate 85 annas per acre. 








° hal hioh although not in law have always been in fect treated as permanentiy settled from fhe 
time og Bea esuent Settloniente Tuey bare also boen treated a@ parganse, although historically they bave no clafme to the 


oy Meay patates in these parganat have been entiroly diluviated end have disappeared from the Roll, 
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213, Under the sale laws the engagoment made at the time of the Per- 

. manent Settlement is broken when no purchaser can 
ae icf the engrgements be found for un estate which is put up to sale for 

arrears of revenue. Owing to diluvion such cases 
havo been very frequent in Bakarganj. In addition the very large pargana of. 
Buzrugumedpur was bought in by Government for arrears of revenue. 
immediately after the conclusion of the Permanent Settlement. Altogether 
estates wilh a total revenue of Rs, 2,14,396 have been breught to sale and 
surrendered in default of a purchaser, not taking into account astates borne on 
the Roll of other districts. It would appear that the permanent settlement 
has remained unbroken in 1,267,112 acres (nearly 2,000 sq. miles’. The 
revenue in this area is Rs. 5,82,593, somewhat less than the amount fixed at 
the Permanent Settlement, owing chiefly to abatements for partial dituvion 
and for land acquisition. Thisamount does not represent the whole of the 
permanently-settled revenue of tho district to-day. ‘The policy of settlements 
in perpetuity persisted for a century after the Permanent Settlement, and 
during that period much of the land in respect of which the original engage- 
ments were broke was again settled in perpetuity, while perpetual engage- 
menta were also granted for much of that part of the district which had 
not been included in the historic Permanent Settlement at all. 

214. The total area of the district exclusive of the larger rivers ig 3,648 
square miles, of which 61 square miles of river and unoccupied land are not 
included in any estate. The remaining area is divided amongst tho different 
estates of the distiict as follows:— 


Acres. Sq, miles. 
Included in revenue-paying estates borne on the Bakarganj 


rolls see eee bie 74, vee = 2,202,184 3,411 
Included in revenue-paying estates borne on the rolls ot 
otuer districts ve oot i ste 70,449 110 


Total revenue-paying ... 2,272,633 3,551 


Inoluded in revenne-free properties ial re 23,246 86 
Granp Toran ws =2,295,x79 = 8,587 


——se 


Of the revenue-paying area 1,980 square miles were permanently settled 
moe at the time of the Permanent Settlement at a 
Fisoal analysis of the district. =p enue of Res. 5,82,593 or a rate of Rs, 295 per 
square mile (74 annas per acre) and 505 square miles were permanenly sottled 
subsequently at a revenue of Re. 4,03,829 or at a rate of Rs, 800 per square 
mile (20 annas per acre, Of the remainder 55 square miles are new alluvium 
liable to assessment, while 1,008 square miles are temporarily settled at a 
present revenue of Rs, 10,25,951 or a rate of Rs. 1,018 per square mile (254 
annas per acre) exclusive of grazing dues and wood-cutters’ fees which brought 
in Ra, 50,000 in the year 1914. 
215. The mere juxtaposition of these figures shows at what a sacrifice of 
future revenue the Permanent Settlement was made. 
Enormous saorifice of revenue in from the pargana table on the previous page it 
she BeemaneheSektpment, will appear that it was effected in Bakarganj at an 
average rate of 83 annas per acre, which is one-ninth of the average rate of 
rent now paid by cultivators in the district and less than 2 per cent, of the 
gross value of the crops at present prices. Judging from such evidence as is 
available of the rate of rent and the price of rice at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement, it would seem that even then the rate did not amount to more than 
a quarter of the average rate of rent paid by the cultivators of the district or 
to more than 12 per cent. of the gross value of the crops. 
. 218. It may be of interest to give some details of the comparative 
incidence in some of the more important estatea of revenue fixed at. the 
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Permanent Settlement. The following figures for the twelve largest zemin- 
daries are illuminating in their demonstration of the inequalities inherent in a 
Permanent Settlement made upon imperfect data and applied to estates im very 
different conditions of the development :— 


Rate 
Profit per cent, 
N ai Reve. | Bate pues of per cent.) Rental | of rev- 
AME OF ZAMINDABI, rea. ae per BPTO 1 pee value: caus 
acre. prietors, enue, rental 
value. 
Aores, Rs, A. | P. Ks, Rs. Rs. 
Selimabadi as ees 199,010 | 865,721 6/10 1,78 ,250 108 ; 10,10,988 86 
Chandradwip tee See 127,922 | 83,608 | 10) 4 1,538,704 86 7 41,062, Md 
Dakshin Sahabazpur ik 88,027 | 40,816 7 5 56,866 89 2,856,314 143 
Idilpur .. ive tes 71,475 | 44,779; 10} O 2,67,155 50) | 3,84,679 116 
Syedour ... me ans 64,571 6,540| 1) 7 41,608 686 | 2,656,646 2°6 
Habibpur ee Pe 48,845 879! 0} 3 16,477 1,776 68,759 16 
Tappe Nazirpur aes dee 42,474 | 27,957) 10) 6} 73,822 157 | 1,86,986 | 15° 
Sultdnabad ees See 36,628 | 23,128 | 10 1 59,978 159 1,66,862 139 
Ratandi Kalikapur ... oe $8,283 | 26,238 | 12} 2 81,912 26 108,812 222 
Arangpur ee a 31,692 | 14,314} 7] 2| ° 30,264 11 | 2,94,704 y i 
Krishnadebpur ee ate 29,424 820! OO; 6 14,984, J,600 73,610 rt 
Teppe Haveli Selimabad vee 18,732 | 11,156 9 6 67,174 | 500 79,265 11°4 


AD, 





Nors.-- The area in each case exeludes the new alluvinm, which had not been assessed when the 
record -of-rights was finally published. ‘he revenue is a proportionate revenue calculeted on the lands 
in Bakarganj only, where the estate compr'ses lands situated in other districis also. ‘The proprietora”, 
in columns 6 include also their assigns. ‘‘The rental value’ here as elsewhere means the actual rent paid 
by raiyats holding land in the estate aud a valuation at the same rate of lund reserved by tenure-holders. 


The revenue is heavy in the case of Chandradwip and Idilpur, because 
Permanent Settlement in the they were large enough and near enough to Dacca to 
greater zaminduries, Incidencevery involve special investigation before the Permanent 
unequal. Settlement was concluded. It is light in the 
case of Selimabad, Arangpur and Dakshin Sabhabazpur, because they were 
too distant for detailed enquiries. Syedpur covers the Bhandarid 6:1 and 
Habibpur covers the Deulbari Dobra 6i/, which were then largely impenetrable 
morass. It is doubtful indeed whether the greater part of either was really 
included in the Permanent Settlement, Krishnadebpur is a peculiar case. It 
‘was a chur on the sea-face of the island of Sahabazpur at the time of the grant, 
with which the proprietor was allowed in the laxness of the time to incorporate 
without addition to revenue the vast accretions which adhered to it before and 
for 40 years after the Permanent Settlorent. On the other hand Ratandi 
Kalikapur has probably lost some land by diluvion, while Dakshin Sahabazpur, 
although it is known that it has lost nothing in the aggregate, has yet seen a 
large diluvion of fertile lands but feebly compensated as yet by the uprising 
of sandy churs. Buzrugumedpur was more heavily assessed at 124 annas per 
acre than any of these zamindaris, but the present rental valve is over 15 lakha 
of rupees, upon which the revenue at the Permanent Settlement would not 
amount to a charge of 13 per cent. 

It would be tedious to give any detailed figures of the smaller zamindaries. 
Allowing for alluvion they were treated more generously than the large 
zamindaries. In every case the profit is at least as large as the revenue, while 
in five cases only is it less than double the revenue. 

217. It appears that 2,659 taluks were granted independence at the 
time of the permanent settlement, but owing to diluvion there ure now 
only 2,121 in existence. Most of them lie in the north of the district 
and the three great parganas of Chandradwip, Selimabad and Dakshin 
Sahabazpur contain less than a hundred between them. Buzrugumedpur. 
contained none at all. Almost half of the whole number belong to the 
pargana of Bangrora and there are nearly 800 in Uttar Sababazpur, many 
of which are exceedingly petty, thus the average revenue of the Kangrora 
taluks is only Rs. 22 and of the Uttar Sahabazpur taluks Rs, 387. In Tappe 
Birmohan there are 27 taluks with a revenue of less than Rs. 11 a piece and in 
Birmohan 69 with an average revenue of Rs. 4. In this pargana there are 
actually nine estates still encumbering the roll, whose area does not. amount 
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toasingle acre. On the other hand there are many taluks with an area 
of several thousand acres ‘and a few as large as 20,000 acres. No useful 
purpose would be served by any comparison of area and revenue or profits 
_ where the differences are so great. Apart from 
do minont, settlement in in- this, there can be no certainty in any individual 
peadeat talaks. is 
case that the present area of the taluk is the aroa 
for which a permanent settlement was concluded, Several taluks were then 
and later in the hands of a single family, which transferred land from one 
to the other without thought for anything except the family convenience. 
Encroachment on the waste land of another estate has also been common, 
while the jimba system has frequently affected the size of estates. There is the 
most extraordinary fluctuation in the area of estates between the present survey 
and the Thak survey of only 45 years ago; in truth the variations are so 
common that there is rarely any exact correspondence in a single village. It is 
only too probable therefore that the fluctuations between the Thak survey and 
the Permanent Settlement seventy years before it are atill more comprehensive. 
Generally speaking the revenue of the smalier taluks is lower than the revenue 
of the zamindaries ; but the larger taluks were usually assessed at about six 
annas:'an acre, There are some exceptions, apparently always when the 
talukdar was a servant or relative of the larger zemindars. In these cases the 
revenue is a peppercorn assessment, usually less than an anna per acre, and 
points to fraud or collusion at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In one 
case of this kind the revenue is two annas only in an estate which comprises a 
thousand fertile acres. Low assessments are not to be found as might be 
expected in the southern and less developed parts of tho district, but in the older 
parts, indicating that advantage was taken of the overworked Dacca revenue 
officers when separation was madv,. ‘There appears to be some ground however 
for assuming (at least in the case of Chandradwip and Bangrord) that the 
Permanent Settlement only set its seal upon an earlier fraud, in which a 
zamindari servant took advantage of his master. As a whole the taluks are 
more profitable to their proprietors than the 
Taluks more profitable than yamindarics.  ‘l’alukdars rarely made those large 
zamindaries. : : 
rants at low assessments, which are so common in 
the zamindaries, while on the other hand usually a quarter and often a half 
of the land is held of the proprietor by cultivating raiyats and the area 
held rent-free is insignificant. In many cases the profits are astonishing. 
Thus taluk Sujat Khan (No. 3572) has a revenue of Rs. 187 and a rent-roll 
of Rs. 14,843, while a large taluk like Mahammad Hayat (Nos. 1747 and 
1748) which has an inexplicably high revenue of Rs, 8,906 (or 23 annas per 
acre) has a rent-roll of Rs, 32,000. 
218. It is often vaguely asserted that the Permanent Settlement was so 
The Permanent Settlement dia severe at the time of its conclusion that it ruined 
not ruin the proprietors with the proprietors with whom it was concluded. It 
main Te raseouelucet: is clear from these figures that the estates are now 
and have been for some time so profitable to their proprietors that they have 
only themselves to blame if they lose them. There is ground for believing 
that the profit was nearly as large at the time of the Permanent Settlement. 
It happens that there are detailed partition papers available in the case of the 
three largest and least profitable 2amindaries of Selimabad, Chandrawip and 
Dakshin Sababazpur which exhibit clearly the rent-roll of the proprietors at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement and show that their profit was even at 
that time not only considerable, but little less than it is at present. In the 
case of many other estates it is known that nearly all the tenures-in-chief from 
which the whole of the proprietor’s profit is derived were croated before the 
Permanent Settlement at a rent which has not ben increased up to the 
present day. This is not to say that the profit of the owner has not in fact been 
increased, but the increase has accrued to him not as proprietor, but as tenure- 
holder in the large and valuable mi tenures, which he created for himself and 
his family in the Bakarganj way and from the tenures of others, which he has 
been able to purchase in the course of a century and has not merged. As a 
whole it seems that the Permanent Settlement in Bakarganj left the proprieors 
a profit of certainly 50 ;per cent. and perhaps considerably more on their 
collections and that there can have been no real reason for default or ruin, ‘if 
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the estates had been efficiently managed. Itis true that Chandradwip, I[dil- 
pur and Buzrugumedpur were sold fur arrears of revenue soon after the 
ermanent Settlement and that Selimabad and Dakshin Sahabazpur also passed 
gradually 6ut of the hands of the old proprietors, Buzrugumedpur was, it 
would appear, the most highly assessed of all the Bakarganj pargands, as the 
partition papers upon which the decennial settlement was based showed a profit 
of only 31 per cent upon the rent of the dependent taluks; although there was 
in addition a valuable private domain; but its downfall seems to have heen 
due more to quarrels amongst the proprietors than to the severity of the revenue 
and in its vast and well-placed forests there was ample scope for a proprietor 
of ordinary capacity to increase the rent-roll. The proprietor of Chandradwip 
was @ lunatic and his mother u pious lady of whose charity the priests took 
advantage. The proprietors of ldilpur were free-booters who neglected their 
estates for their piracies, as the early correspondence preserved in. the 
Collectorate abundantly displaye. The purchasers have always found it a 
very valuable property. in Selimabad the family was large and quarrelsome, 
while in Dakshin Sabhabazpur the river was always the enemy, aided at one 
time by the spies of the Salt Department whose activities are said to huve 
frightened most of the inhabitants away from the island. It is: thus 
iargely an accident that there were these sales so shortly after the making 
of the settlement, although it must be said that the proprietors of the larger 
estates were much handicapped by the feeble aid which was given to them by 
the law in the realization of rent from the chief tenure-holders, An extract 
which is given later in this chapter from a letter written by M Dampier as 
late as 1852 describes their difficulties in this respect, In the smaller zamin- 
daries and tha taluks the old proprietors, have retained the chief stake until 
the present day. In these it is usually only the Muhammadan proprietor who 
has been sold out He continued the Moghul tradition, fared sumptuously 
and bestowed magnificently, while he left the management of his property to 
his supple Hindu agents who craftily transferred his inheritance to themselves, 
Tt was no fault of the Permanent Settlement that while he kept his state 
they kept his estate. : 
219, In that part of the district in which the permanent-settlement still 
= eee ‘3s hold good, on revenue is less than six lakhs of 
_ rresent proiils of proprietors runees, where the proprietors mike a profitof sixteen: 
in the permanently-sottiod aren Jakhs and the sane lee is not less 9 sixty lakks. 
If a survey as rudimentary ani incomplste as tie Thak survey had preceded 
or followed the Permanent Settlement, much of tiis profit mast have. been 
secured for tre State. LKnormous areas of waste on the border of estates have 
been gradually reclaimed and included within them. At the Permanent Settle- 
ment much of the district was no man’s land and such a survey would have 
secured this land and its profit for the State. From the forest and waste which 
was scattered in the midst of estates in such great profusion the proprietors 
would still have been abl: to derive a handsome profit. Bakarganj was not 
as other districts of the interior. It was not parcelled out amongst landlords 
and village communities; it could not look back to a time when its jungles 
had been waving fields of grain. In much of the district the parganas were 
islands of population in a sea of furest. Each was separated from its neigh- 
bour by rivers encircling gloomy solitudes: These forests, marshes and sandy 
wastes hud been granted to none and had been occupied by nofie. Whatever 
view be taken of the Permanent Settlement as a measure, it was no part of its 
echeme to bestow vast areas upon those who had no title to them; yet in 
Eastern Bengal this was one of its results. It was a blunder which only 
ignorance of local conditions made possible and which a survey would have 
prevented, 
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220.. The subsequent history of the permanently-settled area offers no 
_ poihts of special interest in Bakarganj. The 
eneral stream of legislation on the subject of land- 
ord and tenant affected Bakarganj but little, 
because the enforcement of law lies with the courts, which were generally 
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inaccensible When legal rights cannot be enforced and legal protection cannot 
be obtained, ignorsnce of the law is apt to be profound. [fit is doubtful 
whether Regauiation VII of 1799 or Regulation V of 1812 were enacted with 
any reference to conditions in Bakarganj, it is certain that they had not the 
smallest influence on those conditions. It is certain also that the Moghul 
machinery of kanungo and patwari hed never been extensively introduced 
into the district, if it had been introduced at all, as I find no reference to it 
anywhere in the voluminous correspondence of early days. The Regulations 
of 1816, 1817 and 1819 on the subject were therefore little more than a dead 
letter in the district. In early daya it is clear landlords and tenants managed their 
affairs without paying any attention to the ayes and nays of the law and they 
continued so to manage them until the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It is doubtful if the Rent Law of 1859 operated to confer privileges upon: 
any tenant who had not already got them end it is certain that the passing 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act (which a conference in Barisal called by the 
district officer had considered unnecessary) was followed by comprehensive 
enhancements of rent in the south and west of the district greatly exceeding 
the limit which that Act permitted. Abwabs or illegal exactions were collectad. 
briskly, despite the series of enactments directed against them, while arbitrary 
eviction, although never common, was not checked in the south of the 
district by the Rent Law or the Bengal Tenancy Act. In the north eviction 
was usually achieved under the forms of law by asalein the Civil Ccurts 
following on a suit for arrears of rent, often enough when the rent had been 
in fact offered or even paid. As regards the Bakarganj typeof tenure, the 
law has always had little to say. Even the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act on the subject were the fruit..of experionce in Bibar. Had an eye been 
spared for the tenures of Bakarganj, there must have been more than twelve 
sections in the Act dealing with teaure-holders. It is eurious to find what 
little use has been made in Bakarganj of the Patni Kegulation (11 of 1819), 
which allows summary sale in the Collector’s court for arrears of rent instead 
of the more tedious processes of the civil law. Despite the countless taluks 
and other tenures of Bakarganj, many of which must come within the scope 
of this Regulation, few applications are made for sales in the Revenue Court and. 
arrears of rent are invariably collected through the Civil Court. The privilege 
is restricted however to those cases ‘tin which the right of selling or bring- 
ing tu sale for an arrear of rent has, been, specially reserved in the engage- 
ments interchanged on the ercation of the tenure.” Most of the older tenures 
had no padtas, or have lost them, while the reservation of a right to sell was 
probably omitted for some years after 1819. Still more surprising is the small 
aivantage, which is taken of the protective provieions of the Sales Act (Sections 
v8.42. of Act XI of 1859). Special rovistry is difficult no doubt, but common 
registry is .a formal matter, yet amongst ihe balfanillion tenures in Bakarganj, 
most of which were created since the Permanent Settlement, ouly 32 have heen 
admitted .to common registry and none has-been admitted to special registry. 
‘Lhe protection given is no shadowy advantage, as the teuure-holders in 
Selimabad found to their cost when a share of the zaminodari was sold quite 
recently. Many of the tenure-holders are educated men and none are ignor- 
ant rustics. It supplics therefore a very convincing illustration of the little 
attention paid to the Jaw and the legislator in Bakarganj thet a protection 
of this nature should so completely have been igucred. 

21, More notice has naturally been taken of the enactments relating to 
proprietors, The Sale Laws have however been 
brought little into operation after the early fall 
of the greater zamindaries under the hammer. ‘The early correspondence 
shows thut in the first twenty years there were a certain number of sales, 
chiefly of the smaller taluks, but as the Collector's figures included much 
of Dacca and Faridpur, separate statistics for Bakargan] cannot be supplied. 
The Sale Laws were certainly administered with great leniency, bevause default 
was so Common that the Collector in 1829 described 4,000 out of the 4,500 
proprietors as habitual defaultera. Except in casos of diluvion the arrears 
were eventually paid and were apparently occasioned by the failure of substan- 
tial tenure-holders to pay their ducs, as described by Mr. Dampier, or by the 
adoption by proprietors of the very policy which influenced those tenure-holders. 
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of using the utmost of delay possible so as to derive a profitable money- 
lending business with the amounts made thereby available. Thereafter with a. 
few exceptions sules were confined to diluviated taluks in the parganas of 
Srirampur, ldilpur and. Maizardi, for which there was usually no bid so that 
they were bought in for the Government and removed from the roll. In 
modern times such taluks are. largely bought in by the proprietors. of the 
parganas, who hope to recoup their outlay. when a turn in the river reforms the 
old site of the taluk with a rich silt. Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of the operation of the. Sale Laws is the universal belief that a purchaser is 
entitled to enhance the rents of the raiyats. This belief covers sales of tenures 
for arrears of rent by the Civil Courts and is shared by the raiyat as well as 
by the landlord. It has no foundation in the law, which protects the holdings 
of raiyats as well as such tenures as are held at a fixed rate from before the 
Permanent Settlement. Most Bakarganj tenures on the other hand are avoid- 
uble incumbrances, They are however rarely avoided, but the opportunity 
is taken by. the purchaser to. exact a fine for recognition, with or without an 
increase in the rental. In some of the larger zamindaries however, such as 
Idilpur and the Bauphal Estate, it is the invariable policy to purchase all inde- 
pendent taluks in the neighbourhood of the estate as well as all dependent 
tenures within the estate and to follow up the purchase by setting aside all 
avoidable under-tenures. 

222. Little advantage has been taken of the facilities afforded by the 
successive Partition Acts, Indeed the experience of those who have had 
recourse to partition has not been such as to encourage imitation. The great 
parganas of Chandradwip, Selimabad and Dakshin Sahabazpur were partitioned 
before the Permanent Settlement and the partition papers are still in existence, 
Several taluks have subsequently been partitioned, 
but only two large estates, Shaistanagar and 
Arangpur. Where lands are so much seattered and under-tenures so numerous, 
partition is never easy ; and before there was any record-of-rights it was 
exceedingly difficult. Bakarganj partitions have always been excessively 
dilatory and excessively costly in the making and the results have been rarely 
satisfactory. In both Shiaistanagarand Arangpur the partitions effected were 
so unworkable that the proprietors concerned preferred to ignore them. In 
the case of Arangpur more than fifty years had been spent in the making of | 
the abortive partition. 

It is unfortunate that the Partition Acts have been so unsatisfactory, as 
there can be no question that partition would be a great convenience both to 
the proprietors and their tenants. Very few of the estates created at the time 
of the Permanent Settlement are so entirely self-contained that they have no 
land which is not also a part of some other estate. In many cases the common 
lands could easily be partitioned betweon the several estates with manifest 
advantage to the administration. Amongst the larger zamindaries Azimpur, 
Chandradwip, both Sahabazpurs, Selimabad and Haveli Selimabad, Ramnagar, 
Ratandi Kalikapur, Sahazadpur, Saistinagar, Abdullapur, although old achape f 
partitioned before the Permanent Settlement, were very imperfectly partitioned, 
and the lands left joint at that time have never been partitioned to the present 
day. Even amongst the petty taluks of Bangrora very few are without common 
lands, whilst 125 hold all their lands in common with one or more other taluks, 
Similarly almost all the lands of two parganas, Idrakpur and Rasulpur, are 
held in common. Altogether 361 estates which date from the time of the 
Permanent Settlement hold no land at all in severalty. It was no doubt due 
to the ignorance of the Dacca revenue authorities that such estates came separ- 
ately on to the roll, but they have been an administrative nuisance ever since; 
and as they have in. many instances been an equal nuisance to their owners 
for.the best part of a century, they illustrate very forcibly the failure of the 
attempts of the State to provide a machinery for partition. 

223, Registration of changes in the proprietorship of estates has always 
been obligatory and far more notice has necessarily been taken of the various 
Registration Acts. Inthe days when the district was dependent upon Dacca 
registration was naturally a dead letter, but after 
Bakarganj was formed into a separate revenue 
istrict in 1819, the first accurate registers were prepared and subsequently 
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up to the present date the registers have been kept in a far better state than 
the registers of the other districts of the Dacca Division. The Registers have 
been frequently rewritten—in 1841, 185], 1856 and 1876. The early registers 
were based upon quinquennial papers and the details of the land in the 
various estates were excecdingly vague and inaccurate. After the Thak survey 
these eutries were thoroughly revised and the measured areas of the various 
estates were for the first time introduced. The present registers which 
were prepared aftor the Registration Act of 1876 are bused upon the Thak 
fizures. It is a difficult problem for the revenue authorities to decide whether 
the entries specifying the lands included in the various estates should be 
moditied in the light of the recent survey and rcecord-of-rights. Variations 
are universal and in many cases comprehensive. While the record-of-rights 
certainly represents with accuracy modern possession and modern ownership, 
it must be remembered that a purchuser at a revenue sale is entitled to enter 
upon the estate as it was at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In default 
of other evidence the 'Thak survey has always been accepted by the civil 
courts as conclusive evidence of the limits of an estute at the time of the 

Permanent Settlement, It is not certain what course the civil courts would | 
take, were an auction-purchaser to claim to be pnt in possession as part of the 
purchased estate of lands which the Thak incladed within the limits of the 
estate, but which, having been subsequently lost, are recorded within another 
estate in the record-of-rights. 

224, There can be no doubt that since the Permanent Settlement, no 
administrative measure has exercised so profound an influence upon the district 
as the revenue and ‘hak surveys. In the first place they supplied a detailed 
and accurate map of the district and-thereby made modern administration for 
the first time possible. It is impossible to describe the fog which settles upon 

® traveller in the delta country, when accurate 
cae the Thak aud mans are not available. Direction, distance and 

delay are equally impossible to conjec‘ure in a 
country which is a network of rivers. Before the revenue survey, administra- 
tion in Bakarganj was medieval, afterwards only could it become modern, In 
the special domain of land revenue and Jand tenure the Thak was the more 
powerful influence. The boundaries of estates were authoritatively defined, 
the more conclusively that all the proprietors in each village signed the village 
Thak map, encroachment became difficult and ousted landlords could seek the 
aid of the Civil Courts with some hope of success. As a result, the old type of 
sanguinary foray gradually died out, while the Civil Courts began to take their 
proper place in the pacification of land disputes. Fiscally the survey was of 
great help in the assessment of areas which had not been settled in perpetuity 
and particularly in the scientific discovery of alluvial accretion. There seems 
reason to believe that the survey brought some special disadvantage to the 
cultivators along with the general advantage of improved administration. 
Certainly enhancements of rent seem very generally to have followed it, 
perhaps because it made resort to jimé@ much more difficult. The proceedings 
and methods of these surveys have been exhaustively described in the 
Muzaffarpur final report and it is not necessary to 
repeat the description here, Bakarganj was how- 
ever one of the later districts surveyed and the methods of the surveyors had 
undergone a considerable development. ‘The Thak survey, which preceded the 
revenue survey by a year, was under the control of a Civil Superintendent, 
who was usually a member of the Civil Service and was aided by sevoral 
Deputy Collectors. Amins not ouly demarcated the boundaries of the maugas 
or villages, but measured with rod and compass the boundaries of the various 
estates which posscssed land within the villages. The revenue surveyor 
then made a professional survey of the village boundaries, prepared ‘a 
congregated map of several villages and filled it with topographical detail 
on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, while the Thak amin’s measurements 
of the limits of the estates within the village wero worked up by a combina- 
tion of plotting and adjustment into a rough map of each village and of 
the estates within it on the seale of 16 inches to the mile. In Bakarganj 
Lieutenant-Colonel Gastrell, who was the author of most of the reforms 
in the procedure, was in charge of the survey party with such good 
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Value of the Thek and revenue TeSults that the maps of the revenue survey 
survey maps in Bakarganj. remain singularly accurate representations of the 
country to this day. The ‘hak maps on the 
othir hand have often been impugned; but impartially considered, the 
more closely they are examined, the more respect must be felt for them. 
As they were the only maps, which depicted in detail the limits of eatates, 
the civil courts have always greatly depended upon them. ‘They are however 
very unequal in value, because supervision was so slender that the map of 
each village takes all its colour from the character and eapacity of the amin 
who surveyed it, 1f he were industrious and honest, his map was reasonably 
accurate; if he were lazy or dishonest, the map contains many errors. Probabl 
most of the maps reach a fair standard of accuracy ; but in the marshes, whic 
were unhealthy and haunted by the wild buffalo, the Thak maps are usuall; 
worthless and they often contain mistakes in jungly villages, which were still 
common even in the more populous parts of the district. The boundarics of 
estates within a village have often varied considerably since the ‘Ihak maps 
were prepared so that where there is no agreement between the modern map 
and the Thak map there is no necessary presumption that the Thak map is 
incorrect, Where some of the estate chaks agree, it is reascnable to assume 
that the Thak survey was accurately made and that lack of identity with the 
modern map in other chaks is due to transfers of land between estates owing 
to encroachment or the jimba system, 

225, ‘the Thak survey was made in the mainland of the district between 
the years 1858 and 1860 and the revenue survey by the fourth survey division 
between the years 1859 and 1863, The Sahabazpur island was at that time part 
of the Noakhali district. It was surveyed twice, by Captain Kelso in 1846-48 and 
by the first survey division in 1864-65, following a Thak survey in the previous. 
ycar. Kelso’s survey was rejected because there was no demarcation of estates 

Deseription of Thak and by preceding Thak survey, but his maps agree 
Revenue anrveys in Bakarganj. very closely with the later maps of the revenue 
survey. The annual reports on the survey work 

in these years are eloquent of tle difficulties met in Bakarganj. In the Thak 
survey, which proceeded from the north to the south of the district, zamindars 
and tenants were more unwilling than elsewhere to point out the boundaries 
of estates so that there was even armed resistance near Barisal, while the 
emins were induced with great difficulty to go into the interior of the 
marshes. The people were very litigious and thore wero many boundary 
cupnies to decide. ‘hese boundary disputes were decided by Deputy 
Collectors, who heard the parties, but delegated the duty of making local 
enquiries to peshkars. When the results of the Thak survey came to be compared 
with the Collector’s Registers, an enormous number of discrepancies was 
found. Many estates had land in villeuges which were not named in the papers 
vf the decennial Settlement while they had no lind in villages which were 
named in those papers. Some estates were found without any land at all and 
many of the villages named in the Collector’s papers could not be traced. The 
landlords were however unwilling to admit dispossession, and it was only 
after a special enquiry into each discrepancy that the Tnak mauzawar and 
mehalwar registers could be prepared tor the district. ‘This work was 
indeed only completed in 1869. ‘Tho Civil Officer* in cherge of the work 
at Barisal complained significantly enough of the danger of wilful alterations 
by the copyists, which were impossible of detection. It should be added 
that there was no Thak survey south of the Dampier-Hodges line where the 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans was ordered to wake the demarcations and to 
erect masonry pillars. No trace of these pillars can be discovered. The 
Revenue Surveyor complained as bitterly as the Thak authorities that his 
men had never before so many difficulties to contend against asin the centre 
and south of the district. The Thaks or demarcation mounds of earth) 
were neither permanent nor well placcd. ‘he population was obstructive 
and especially. the landlords, who at first pretended that they had lost their 
authority over their tenants after the passing of the rent law. Nobody would 
help the surveyors over bogs and quagmires aud few were able to point oué the 
boundaries in such localities. ‘The connections in the big rivers were a 





® Mr, Pollew's No. 189, dated 27th Ootcber 1868, to the Svoretary to the Board of Revenue. 
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technical difficulty. However a good connection was made in 1861 between 
Bakarganj, Tippera and the intervening island and a good triangulation in 
1865 between HKakarganj, Noakhali and the islands in the Meghna estuary, 
thus at last permitting an accurate map to be made of Eastern Bengal. 
In carrying out the the series of triangulations in the Meghna river— 

“ Many difficulties had to be encountered and overcome owing to the vapours con- 
stantly arising from the water and the lowness of the banks constantly obliging us to take 
our angles from statins often on a level with the water so that it was by no means easy to 
got a steady and distinct view across the water. In the mornings the fog was often too 
denss avd when it lifted, but a short time was left ere the sun’s rays operating on the 
dense atmosphere made the marks wave and dance, beyond all hopes of obtaining true 
readings. The nature of the banks, frequently composed of a thin stratum of clay 
over quickeand, made it difficult indeed to obtain a firm footing either for ourselves or for 
our theodolites; cutting lines through the heavy null, reed and gigantic flag jungles was 
also a serious obstacle to quick progress. Not a man could be obtained to help us in the 
task ; we had therefore to do it entirely by the aid of our survey parties and to ci them 
to their task, to go ourselves at their heard and break through the jungles with them. 
The heat and exhaustion were great; but the men acted admirably and reassured by us aid 
our guns, had no longer any fear of wild animals with which these jungles abounded. Latterly 
when I reached the low jungly chars lower down the river, I had the mortification of seeing 
sometimes, as I looked through the telescope, my marks charged and knocked down by 
wild buffaloes, who thus showed their objections to anyone invading their solitudes.”’* 


The cost of the professional survey appears to have been about.Rs. 30 
per square mile and of the Thak demarcation and prepartion of estate Registers 
about Rs. 50 per squire mile. Kelso’s survey in Sahabazpur cost only Re. 11 
per square mile, but the villages were very large. It must always remain 
a matter of great regret when so much was expended. that the additional 
expense involved in a cadastral survey of, the whole tract and a record of 
occupancy, albeit brief, was not attempted. .Kven as the work was planned, it 
was deprived of much of its value by the failure to show the estate boundaries 
in the village plans of the revenue survey and by the failure to erect permanent 
marks at, village trijunctione, which although repeatedly urged by the Surveyor- 
General was obstinately refused by the Board of Revenue. 

226. The mavagement of the permauently-settled land revenue and the 

_ tauzi system have continued almost unchanged from 
aypemtintonce of the cid tai the Permanent Settlement until the present day, 

; The kists fixed at that time are in force to-day. 
The revenue is now as then paid in at the head-quarters of the district, whatever 
the distanse of the estate from that hvadquarters may be, arrears now as then 
are punished by sale of the estate, sales now as then are held four times a 
year by the Collector at his head-quarters, many estates now as then have 
lands in several districts, so that the district officer now as then has many 
revenue duties to perform outside his district, when an estate borne on his 
revonue roll has land in other districts. The svstem is not well adapted to the 
médern conditions of Bakarganj, and much of it ia a relic of duys when fiscal 
needs and administrative arrangements were very different from what they are 
to-day. It is essentially ananomaly that a district officer’s revenue jurisdiction 
should be different from his jurisdiction in the other dutiea of his administra- 
tion. He and his subordinate officers may be called upon to make sales, parti- 
tions and enquiries, to assess local rates, to give possession or to undertake 
management in lands within the district of another officer and that officer and 
his subordinates may equally have to perform similar duties in his district. 
It would not be a matter of great difficulty where an estate has land in two 
districts to make two estates of it and to apportion the revenue between the 
districts, thereby making each district officer responsible for all the revenue 
work in his own district and for none of the revenue work in any other 
districtt. The four kists for the payment of revenue and the obligation to pay 

at head-quarters had their origin no doubt in the 

Which ie not well adapted to difficulty and danger of moving specie in earlier 
modern needa. , Y . . e 

times and in the necessity of spreading the 

receipt of revenue over the different quarters of the year. Now when the 

# Colonel Gastrell’s report No. 266, dated lst November 186!) 
¢ The Zemindari of Saidpur isa govud example. Allitalands lie in one compact block in ‘fhanas 
Matbaria and Hnandaria, but at the Permanent Settlement the proprietors were allowed to amalgamate 


therewith a talak which the family held of a few bundred acres, situated in Vacoa City and originally 
belonging to another pargane. 
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land revenue is only a small portion of the total revenue and when communi- 
cations have much improved, a single kist and a single sale day would reduce 
work and be more convenient for all parties in a district which practically 
depends upon a single crop. As it is, landlords are forced to demand a 
portion of the rent at atime when tenants have no crop on the ground so 
that in many cases they are driven to the money-lender. Where also there is 
a complete wachinery for local collection of rent in the Government Estates 
which are scattered over the district, there seems no reason why seventeen 
hundred petty proprietors with a revenuo of less than fifty rupees should be 
compelledito pay that revenue and to register changes in ownership at the 
district head-quarters.* Where estates are so profitable, there can be no 
danger to the security of the revenue in decentralization; and when decentra- 
lization is increasingly urged in other spheres, its application to the tauzi 
system is worth consideration, although that system has been so long 
regarded in Bengal as the ark of tlie covenant that it needs courage to suggest 
that impious hands should be Jaid upon it. 


The area under Temporary Settlement. 


227. The Permanent Settlemont deprives the country, in which it obtains, 
of all further fiscal interest. Fortunately Bakarganj in contrast to other Bengal 
districts has Jarge areas in which the Permanent Settlement has broken down 
or was never made. Indeed in one-half of the whole district the Revenue 
authorities have had oppor unities for fresh fiscal experiments, of which they 
had taken advantage so amply that the fiscal history of that half isa tangled 
tale. The central motif in the hismmm isthe struggle betwoen revenue and 
relief from over-work. his strugR% has been fought throughout a century 

ic ict aa . and: it a perhaps gett free from acu to 
‘son’ Pouey in the aroa nob) which sido victory will ultimately incline. In 
pores Coulee the MaeSiend until the Fitth Report of 
1833, settlement in perpetuity was an idol before which all Bengal bowed 
down. It appealed to all officers of Government, to the higher because 
of the certainty of the yield of revenue, to the lower bccause of the relief 
which it afforded from petty fiscal toil. It involved a minimum of supervision, 
it was a machine which almost ran by itself. After 1833 the sacrifice of 
revenue in a permanent scttlement became too obvious to be ignored, and an 
attempt was madc to secure the simplicity of a permanent settlement without 
the loss of all the inercasing profit from tho land. Verpetual or temporary 
leases were granted as before to individual middlemen, but the revenue was 
periodically revisable. This involved toil av each periodic revision, but at 
other times no more labour than wes required by an estate under permanent 
settlement. In the later years of the century the administration became less 
afruid of fiscal detail and more aware of the profits which were even under 
periodic assessment swept into the pockets of their middlemen, while at the 
same time the interests of tho cultivator began to claim more attention and 
it was found that he was happy neithor under a permanent erettlement nor 
under a middleman of any sort. Tentative experiments were at last made 
in the direction of closer settlement at first with petty middlemen and finally 
with the cultivators themselves, 

228. The fiscal history of (his area is therefore full of interest. The 
area is mado up partly of land which was in 
existence at the time of the Permanent Settlement, 
but was either not included in it or, if included, subsequently lost the benefit 
of it and partly of alluvial formations which were not then in existence at all, 
thus :— 


Extent of that area. 


8q. miles, 
In existence at the time of the Permaneut Settlement 
Permanently settled, but subsequently purchased by Government 407 





Not permanently settled—Jaigir vee soe eve 23 
Sundarbans ... see .. 610 

Alluvium formed subsequently to tho Permanent Settlement - =: 510 
Total ... 1,550 





© The land of 1798 out of the 2089 permanentty-settied ostates is confined to a single thana and the 
revenue of 1228 of these estates is less than He, 10. 
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Of this area 1,008 square miles still remain under temporary settlement. In 
the remainder (542 square miles) settlements in perpetuity have been granted at 
a revenue of Rs, 4,038,829. 
229. Dealing first with the permanently-settled estates which have been 
forfeited to Government by the operation of the sale 
ae purchased for arrears Jaw, the early policy was forthwith to make a fresh 
ect settlement in perpetuity on the best terms which 
could be obtained. A conspicuous instance is the Zamindari of Gopalpur 
Mirzanagar, which was permanently settled by the Noakhali Collector in 
1862 at Rs. 10,170 on an area of 14,056 acres, a heavy sacrifice of prospective 
revenue. In later days only diluviated estates have been purchased under 
the sale laws. Before the Thak survey mado it impossible, the proprietors 
used to conceal such remnants of their forfeited estate as the rivers had spared 
by transferring them to another of their estates or by seeking the jimba 
of another landlord so that Government very often was unable to find any 
land belonging to the estate. After the Thak survey, such remnants were 
sought out and came into the possession of Government, which has also 
taken possession of reformations of the diluviated lands, when they have 
occurred. Of these estates a temporary settlement has usually been made, 
although perpetual settlements have been frequent in modern times, where 
the estates were small and isolated. The lands are much scattered and in 
the aggregate they cover only a small area; as the terms of settlement 
were always governed by the policy prevailing in the rest of the temporarily- 
settled area, it is not necessary to deal with their fiscal history in detail, In 
respect of all purchased estates except Buzrugumedpur, the following table 
summarises the results of resottlement..until the beginning of the present 
operations :— 


Number. Present Revenno at Revenue at 





arca, Permanent Settlement. District Settlement. 

Acres. Rs. Rs. 

No land discovered vee 305 Nil 9,973 Nil 
Under temporary settlement 28 1,127 6,644 1,416 

Resettled in perpetuity— 

(a) with land wes 39 15,450 9,255 12,263 
(4) without land... 23 Nil 1,301 307 
Total ase "395 16,577 27,173 18,986 











230. Only one of the purchased estates—Buzrugumedpur—is important 
enough for further description, It was purchased 

mate dismal case of Buzruga- in 1799 and was for 75 years the bugbear of every 
a Collector who came to the district. The lands 
of Buzrugumedpur were very extensive, but they had mostly been granted 
in jangalburi taluks, several of which were old, but many of which had been 
created in the few years preceding the Permanent Settlement. Some of the 
more lucrative of these taluks were aj taluks of the proprietors. In addition 
there were lands which had been retained by the proprietor as his personal 
demesne and there were extonsive claims in the forest to the south of the 
estate. There is a great deal of correspondence amongst the district records 
concerning Buzrugumedpur, and the Collector of Dacca had the greatest 
difficulty in obtaining possession and information and in collecting rents 
from the talukdars. The final settlement of the lands of the estate took a 
long time. Direct management was tried for two years and failed and the 
Board of Revenue then determined upon the separation of the dependent 
taluks, as it was considered that this offered a far more certain means of 
collecting arrears. The separation was effected by 1813 and involved a 
settlement in perpetuity of the rents, ‘he rents which were thus made 
perpetual were the rents found in the papers of a 6a/wara, which was made just 
before the Permanent Settlement, Government by uo means approved, 
pointing out that jangalburi taluks were expressly uot entitled to separation 
and that without a fresh jamabandi it was wrong to consider the rents collected 
by the zamindar to be the ultimate limit of the Government demand. By 


P 
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this separation all the rights of proprietors were conferred upon ‘the erstwhile 
dependent talukdars, he valuable zi tenures of the old zamindars were also 
secured to them on those easy terms. Apart from the taluks, the land held in 
closer settlement by the proprictors, the zamindar’s private demesne, was at 
first farmed, while the chakran or service lands were asscssed to revenue. 
In 1822 the revenue obtained was only a little more than Rs. 2,46,000, 
although at the decennial settlemeut ?0 yeurs before it had been Rs. 1,93,181, 
and the proprietors had obtained a rent of Rs. 2,46,000 from the dependent 
taluks alone. Subsequently all the demesne was sold at a five yours’ bonus 
on a rental fixed in perpetuity and the total revenue amounted to Rs. 2,783,000. 
Some of the taluks have since been bought in at sales for arrears of revenue 
so that the revenue to-day amounts to is. 2,84,000, including ferries and 
fisheries. By these proceedings 635 estates have been put on the roll in 
place of the original zamindari, of which 578 are atill in private hands, 
40 have been purchased by Government, 4 have redeemed their revenue, 
2 are ferrics and 3 fisheries, while 7 are admitted and 8 are concealed 
lakhiraj, ‘These estates occupy an area of 179,110 acres, afford their owners 
a profit of more than Rs, 2,50,000 and have a rental value of more than eleven 
lakhs of rupees, Had it not been for the policy of settlement in perpetuity, 
the purchase would to-day have brought in an additional revenue of three or 
four lakhs of rupees ; but even in acceptance of that policy it would appear that 
amuch greater revenue must have been secured, if only by a survey and a fresh 
investigation of assets of the estate some attempt at a real knowledge of the 
conditions of the estate had been made before the fresh settlements in 
perpetuity were concluded. 

231, ‘This is not however the whole of tho lamentable tale. In the haste 
to get rid at all cost of the trouble of management, sixty-five thousand acres of 
forest were settled in perpetuity ata revenue of ts. 1,615. There were two 
grants, Kamna Bamna and Aila Phuljhuri. In Rimna Bamna it is true the 
quondam zamindar had given an amaluama just before tne sule of his estate, but 
reclamation had barely beyun and the grant included twenty times as much land 
as could then have been under cultivation, Fortunately Ramna Bamnai came 
agnin into the hands of Government, bat the passion for granting permanent 
settlements w.s not to be denied and a fresh scttlement in perpetuity was con- 
cluded in 1842 at a much more reasonable revenue. ‘Thegrant of the villages 
of Alia and Phuljhuri was made in 1805 with the concurrence of the Board of 
Revenue Both of the villages were at that time forest and the Collector of Dacca 
wrote that from the information which he had been able to gather through his 
officors, the land did not appear to beable when brought into a state of cultivation 
to bear a much higherassessment. ‘The “ officer” who gave the information was 

the real applicant for the lease, the Nuib of Buzrugu- 
= Geraaaesinure of the forest medpur, who subsequently absconded and was 

prosecuted for the embezzlement of seventy 
thousand rupees. Seven years after tle grant was made, his family sold it 
to the ancestor of the present Nawabs of Dacca for Rs. 21,000. The 
boundaries in the pa/da were vague, and not content with obtaining 44,000 
acres at a revenue of Ks. 372 a year, the owners sued Government, fortunately 
without success, for a further sixty thousand acres. The long litigation which 
began in 1830 was only ended in 1870. The grant was obtained by fraud 
and this was known two years after it was made. There is a vast amount of 
correspondence about it, yet it was never measured and it wasnever impeached 
on the ground of fraud. It must remain a mystery why it was not cancelled 
when the naib absconded, Had this step been taken, no more would have 
been heard about it, The sacrifice of revenue in these two grants was not 
only enormous, but tho existence of the grants made impossible the resumption 
of the lands as part of the Sundarbans to which they really belonged :-— 


Assets of the 


Grante. Revenue. Area, proprietor. Rental value. 
Rs, Acres. Rs. Rs. 
Aila Phaljuri (1803) ss. 872 43,974 117,187 2,94,833 
Ramna Bamna— 
Original .... we 1,248 20,802 29,031 99,510 


Revised (1842) oti 19,488 
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232, Jaigir was not vf much importance in Bakarganj. Claims to hold 
P divinihiacaia anna revenuc-free were dealt with according to the terms 
pene ay Chae of Reeulations XX XVII (badshahi) and XLX (non- 
badshaht) of 1793, The enquiries which were continually being ordered by the 
Board of Revenue and for which there was a most complicated machinery of 
Special Commissioners and of appeals were spread over a very long period in 
Bakarganj and were indeed not concluded until the Zak survey. They had a 
very sinall result. The area resumed as invalid lakheraj was only 2,070 acres. 
It was by the terms of the Regulations entitled to a settlement in perpetuity at 
very favourable rates upon the principle of tempering the wind to the shorn lamb 
and the actual revenue settled upon it was Rs, 2,258, The area recognised as 
valid lakheraj consisted of 3,297 acres in 10 grants according to the figures of the 
Thak survey. ‘here was also a small number of petty grants, mostly invalid, 
against which proceedings were dropped or were never instituted. ‘I'hese are 
known as chiapi (concealel)lakheraj in Bbakarganj, but elsewhere as ‘‘nynn 
khalasi, ” i.¢., released as being loss than 50 bighas, This limit was fixed by the 
Board of Revenue, but was interpreted by them ae being a village limit and not 
a grant limit, an interpretation which had some curious and illogical results, 
thus a grant which spread over four villages with 40 acres in twoand 60 acres in 
the other two would have been resumed in two villages and ignored in the other 
two. The area as measured in the district survey of these two classes was. 
as follows :— 


Acres. 

Valid lakheraj ade S ‘as 9,167 
Chhaypi lakhoraj us ses wee 2,885 
Total eee 12,052 


233, It will be observed that thearea recorded in the record-of-rights as 
belonging to the lakheraj properties recognised as valid is immeasurably 
greater than the area which was released. This is due almost entirely to an 
mcrease in area of Debatra Madan Gopal Thakur (No. 20 in tho Collectorate 

B_ Register), the family domain of the Chandra- 
Pereira eas ta sho area of dwip Rajifamily; although it has uow passed by 
sale out of the hands of the family. The increase 
by which £19 acres became 6,336 acres may have been due to encroachments 
on the Chandradwip zamiudari, but more probably represents the real area of the 
domain, the extent of which was concealed at the time of the resumption 
proceedings and in the thak survey, which fullowed closely upon them, 
A similar incrense, although not of so astonishing a nature is to be observed 
in otler revenne-free properties and particularly in Nos, 5 and 15. All these 
incrouses were reported to the Collector on Ist April 1911 for detailed in vestiga- 
tion and reference ¢9 the Buard of Revenue, but the pressure.of other work has 
pee great for the Coliectorate staff as yet to take the investigation in 
hand, 

234. The Nowara Jaigirs were resumed at the time of the other lakheraj 
resumptions. ‘lhe resumption was made by a special officer working in Dacca, 
and under the orders of the Board of Revenue permanent settlements were 
made of the Nowara lands at the favourable rates extended to invalid lakheraj, 
The reasons for this exceptional treatment. are not traceable in the 
papers preserved locally. Thea Nowara lands were not in any sense of 
the term revenue-free properties, as they were assessed to revenue like other 
estates, but the revenue was allocated to the maintenance of a fleet to keep: 
Mughs and other pirates in check. After the British assumption of the 
dewani, they were appropriated to the support of 
the Naib Nazim and it was only after the sbolition 
of an independent Nizamat that they were resumed. They were neither in 
law nor in fact entitled to treatment as invalid lakheraj, nor were they entiled. 
in law to a permanent settlement. However after the manner of the time a 
permanent settlement was granted to them. The following summary shows 

P22 


Lhe Nowara J uigira. 
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the terms upon which they were settled and the sacrifice of revenue which the 
settlement involved :-— 


Number of Assets of Rental 
Estates. Total area. Revenue. proprietor. value. 
Acres. Rs, Rs, 
18 824 644 1,796 2,662 
Alluvium., 


2°5, The chief resumptions in Bakarganj were however of alluvial accre- 
tions and islands under the authority of Regulation I1 of 1819 as explained by 
Regulation IX of 1825. By these regulations any accregjon which formed in 
any river subsequent to the Permanent Settlement belonged to the proprietor 
of the land to which it adbered, but was assessable to additional revenue; 
while any island thrown up in a public navigable river and surrounded by 
unfordable channels belonged to the State, Jn a district such as Bakarganj 
with hundreds of oscillating rivers the amount of 
land which has formed since the Permanent Settle- 
ment has been immense, but it has been the practice to assess only accretions 
on the larger rivers. As far ascan be ascertained, no action was taken in 
bakarganj until some time after the procedure Regulation (VII of 1822) was 
enacted, but resumption of alluvial accretions was very active between the 
years 1829 and 1837. By Act IX of 1847 the procedure was entirely changed 
and resumption was only allowed upon a revenue survey made ten years after 
the preceding revenue survey. Of islands however Act IV of 1868 permitted 
possession to be taken at any time. In accordance with Act 1X of 1847 a Deara 
survey was made in Bakarganj inthe years 1879-1881, but was confined tothe 
Ganges and Moghna rivers. It was conducted by Babu Parbati Charan Ray, 
Deputy Collector, and was followed by a flood of litigation which was not 
concluded for many years; altogether 9,492 acres were lost by Civil Suit 
and 24,058 acres were resumed and assessed with a revenue of Rs, 16,936. A 
fresh Deara survey is going on at the present time, but the results are not 
at present known and cannot be ineorporated in the following tables, which 
represent the total area resumed as alluvial islands and accretions, It should 
be noted that the area given is the area at the time of the district survey 
and is very much larger than the area at the time of resumption :~— 


Resumption of alluvion. 


a EI TSS 


AREA RESUMED AS ALLUVIAL AUORETION OB ISLAND— 






@BEFORE 1847, | AFTER 1847, 





Accretions, Islands. | Accretions, Islands. 








recep NL 


In Bakarganj mataland ... 129 24,275 63 21,403 87 15,298 











In tha Sahabazpur island 25 48,291 Ce) 81,090 26 19,855 23 58,049 


In the Sundarbana a 2 4,479 2 8,236 5 6,793 18 22,483 





a meee ete | te erro | ere ee | engrmommane =| 
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Toran 





166 77,045 96 110,749 118 41,941 96,577 


236. A careful examination of Major Rennel’s map gives the impression 

; __ that the resumption authorities failed to secure a 
perierin frequent in alluvial reat deal of land on the banks of the Arial Khan, 
casi aes which formed after the Permanent Settlement, 
Whether this be trve of the Arial Khan or not, it is certainly true of the south 
of the Sahabazpur island, where the zamindari of Krishnadebpur was permitted 
the enjoyment of vast accretions without further assessment. On the other 
hand the deara surveyor, Babu Parbati Charan Ray, did his work well in the 
most discouraging circumstances. But the subordinates of the district staff 
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have always found the resumption of alluvion a tempting field. There is 
hardly a large accretion in which some fraud or misconduct has not been 
detected. In one case some members of the Collector’s staff secured possession 
of a large and lucrative island ([lsa Ghagraé) by a forgery, while in later 
years there is every reason to suspect that the staff which investigated 
resumptions on the Meghna was in the pay of the riparian zamindars. In the 
islands of Megha and Buller the rights of Government were only saved after 
independent investigation by the settlement authorities of releases which had 
been made on the recommendation of the Collector’s revenue subordinates. 
The Sahabazpur island is dotted with the irregular acquisitions of members of 
the old settlement ard khas mahal staffs, and the Coilector’s directions for a 
settlement of new lands with the actual cultivators have been repeatedly set 
at nought by dendmi arrangements with moneyed men, which these staffs have 
engineered. In the vast new island, which is slowly forming at the head of 
the delta, Government rights have been thrown away with both hands. In 
one case (chur Kilmi) mismanagement of a civil suit led to the loss of 
additional revenue on 3,000 acres, when the plea that they were part of a 
permanently-settled estate was upheld in civil litigatioh, although the contract 
of the claimant specifying the area for which revenue was being paid and 
stipulating to pay additional revenue for- accretions lay at the time in the 
Collector’s record room, In another case (chur Trailakya) a subordinate took 
advantage of the Collector’s ignorance of a difficult question of reformation to 
obtain an agreement by telegram to an unfortunate compromise in the High 
Court of a suit which Government had won in the lower courts. ° 

237. The following statement exhibits the fiscal condition of alluvial 
estates at the time of the district settlement operations :— 


aera eee en STS OE Re DS 























t 
ACCRETIONS, | IsLanps, 
No.| Area. {Revenue,| No.| Area. {Revenue. 
Mainland— Rs. _ Res. 
Private estates permanent- | 51 | 13,037 | 22,1¢0 | 89 5,577 | 10,884 
ly settled, 
Private estates temporarily |145 || 24,837 | 48,630 | ... ‘ee wi 


settled. : 
Government estates .../ 20} 1,695 | 5,241 | 44] 31,262 | 45,897 


Sahabazpur islands— 
Private estates permanent-| 2| 6,528} 8,856 | 24} 17,341 | 27,864 
ly settled. 
Private estates temporari- | 43 | 58,164 | 99,770 | .., ase ves 
ly settled.* . 
Government estates we] 6} 8,454 | 3,914 | 41 |1,22,407 | 97,688 


Sundarbans— 
Private estates permanent-| 2 
ly settled. 
Private estates temporari-| 4 5,822 2,405 |... 14 Pe 
1 


ly settled. 
970 | 1,578 | 20 | 30,789 | 2,188 


4,479 3,763 coe vee eee 


Government estates 





Total 
Private estates pormanent-| 65 | 24,044 | 84,779 | 63 | 22,918 | 38,748 
ly settled. 
Private estates temporari- {192 | 88,823 |1,50,806 | ... eo one 
ly settled. 


Government ostates oe | 27 6,119 | 10,788 {105 | 184,408 |1,45,718 


| erie | RE emvrmn| ter | ee eee 


Granp Torat eee (274 | 118,986 /1,96,318 168 | 2v7,326 |1,84,466 








* Accretions in Bijainagar and Kalmi, which have been amalgamated with original estates. 
The Government estates amongst the accretions have beeu purchased in sales for arrears of revenue. 
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238, In the mainland those estates are so scattered aud so ‘liverse in age 
Methoda of assessment in allu. §/2¢ and conditions that no generalizations are 
vium in the mainiand and in the possible concerning them. A larze vumber lie on 
Sundarbans. tho banks of the Arial Khan river. In earlier days 
it was usual to make settlement with the proprietor at so much a digha and 
to leave him to make kis own arrangements for developing the estate and 
assessing the tenants until the estate was fully cultivated, when a settlement 
in perpetuity was usually given to him. Inthe resumptions after the deara 
survey another method was very common. Rents were settled for the tenants 
found in possession and the proprietor was offered settlement at 70 per cent. 
of his rent-roll. In the jamaébandi or record-of-rights which was prepared to 
embody the proceedings these tenants were indiscriminately recorded as 
occupancy raiyats, although very often they were in law tenure-holders, when 
they held tenures onthe bank to which the accretion had adhered. The 
cultivators who held under them were thereby reduced in status to under- 
raiyats or tenants-at-will, when thoy were by law entitled to an occupancy 
right In the Sundarbans the islands in the Meghna estuary are too much 
cut off from civilisation and too much exposed to cyclones and tidal waves to 
tempt any but the hardier colonists, Several attempts have been made to settle 
them with capitalists, but all have failed and they are chiefly of value to-day 
as grazing grounds fur great herds of buffalo. 

259, ‘The fiscal history of the resumptions in the Sahabazpur island has 
been much more uniform and exhibits few points 
of similarity with the history of resumptions in 
the rest of Baikarganj owing tothe fact that the 
island was at that time part of Noakhaliand clave to the system of farms and 
haolas employed by Sir Heury Ricketts. After resumption the accretions 
were let in fariufor twenty years, after which those which were considered 
fully developed were settled in perpetuity with the farmer, while the rest 
were retained under temporary ‘ettlement with the same or another farmer. 
A large number of the estates fell in for reseitlement about <870 just after the 
island had been transferred to Bikarganj and at atime when there had been 
much discussion concerning the revenue policy of Government, which had 
resulted in an order of the Board of Revenue, circulated with the approval of 
Govérnment, that the basis of settlement should be in all cases tie rents 
actually paid or fairly payable by the cultivating 
raiyats of an cstate under settlement, The Collec- 
. tor of Bakarganj apprehended serious trouble even 
amounting to rebellion, if this basis were made the basis of settloment in 
Sahabazpur. The Board of Revenue referred the whole question of the treat- 
ment of Bakarganj haoladars to Government ina letter (No. 194 A., dated 
2dth March 1876), which explains clearly the peculiar conditions in the 
resumed estates of the Sahabazpur island and from which the following extracts 
are taken :— 


In letter No. 488 A., dated 9th December 1874, the Board submitted to Government its 
views as to the mode in which the assessment of tenures should be fixed in estates under 
settlement and as to the proportion in which the allowances made to tenure-holders should be 
divided among the several parties possessing various degrees of proprietary interest in the 
estate. In paragraph 7 of that letter reference was made to the looal custom of Backergunge 
by which the assessment had been based, in certain estates, not on the rent paid or payable by. 
the cultivating ryots, but on that pid by the class of tenure-holders known as haoladars. 
In Government letter No. 2584, dated 21st December 1874, the Government approved of the 
principle laid down by tho Board, that the basis of settlement should be in all cases the 
rents actually paid, or fairly payable by the cultivating ryota of an estate under settlement. 
‘It was never contemplated by Government,’ the Lieutenant-.Gcvernor remarked, ‘ that 
the proportion of the assots to be allowed to Government as revenue should depend upon 
the existence or non-existence of intermediate tenures upon the estate.’ 

2, The Board have consistently endeavoured to give effect to the principles thus laid 
down in all the recent settlements which have. come bofore them. In most enses they have 
found no difficulty in applying them; but in Backergunge their introduction has given rise 
to a veluminous correspondence, and brought to notice questions of much difficulty which 
have finally necessitated the present reference to Government. The Member in charge has 
discussed the whole subject personally in conference with the Collector of Dackergunge, the 
Legal Remembrancer, and the officiating Seoretary to Government in the Revenue 
Department, and he will endeavour now to place the matter before Government in a clear, 
and connected shape for final decision. 


Methodsof assessment in Shaha- 
bazpur alluvium. 


Controversy regarding  treat- 
ment of haoladars. 
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3, Nearly all the settlement work of late years in Bavkergunge has been carried on 
in estates which, whethor the property of Governmert or of individuals, were some fifty 
years ago mere wastes of jungle. The general way in which they were reclaimed was the 
following. A large tract would be let for term of years to a ‘farmer,’ or what is termed an 
abadkari-talookdar, who undertook to pay a certain lump sum for the whole, ‘This settled, 
he proceeded to reclaim either by bringing in and settling ryots (jotedars) immediately 
under himself, or by making over certain portions of the land to a class of tenants known 
loeally as haoladars, who undertook to reclaim these lots by either cultivating themselves, or 
finding ryo's to cultivate below chem, Tho haoladars again would often sublet portions of 
their holdings to nim-haoladars, and so on, until there arose frequently, between the 
sottlement-hoider and the cultivating ryot, a series of tenure-holders, all or many of whom 
were porhaps themselves, as regards portions of their holdings, cultivators as well as tenure- 
holders. In the case of smaller estates the whole area would occasionally bo settled, not. 
with o farmer or -talookdar, but directly with one or more haoladars, Jn subsequent 
settlements, whether of rent by the proprietor or of revenue by the Government officers, it 
has apparently been the custom of the district to fix the rents of haoladars at a rate some- 
what more favwurable then those of mere joteldars holding directly from the proprietor, 
farmer, or settlement-holder, and it has never been the cust:m to interfere with, or take any 
effective cognizance of, the rates payable to the haoladar by any subordinate tenants or 
eultivators holding under him, The rent or revenue of the estate has, in short, wherever 
the whole area happened to be let ont in haolas, been fixed upon the basis of the haoladari 
rates, without direct referonce to those of the oultivating ryots. ‘Thus, for instance, if the 
ordinary rate payanle by a cultivating ryot holding under a farmer was Rs. 4 per kani, the 
haoladari rate would be perhaps Rg. 3-12 per kani, in addition to which a certain percontage 
of extra land (so many karas per kani) was usally allowed to the havladar free of assessment 
by way of, as it is locally termed, mathan, or profit. 

4. It is obvious chat the original object of these arrangements was to encourage tho 
reclamation of waste land by making it the interest of these tenureeholders to seek for and 
bring in cultivating ryots. But in the course of years circumstances have in many cases 
changed. ‘The custom has spread without there being always the seme justification for it. 
The farmors and settlement holders have 6reated haclas even in cultivated estates without 
any proper autbority. The haoles have been bought and sold by speoulators in Jaud rent 
as though they were ordinary talooks or tonures, aad all classes concerned claim now the 
perpetuation of tho system of favoured assessment which was in its inception only designed 
to meet the exceptional carly ciroumstadess of unreclaimed estates. Settlements very similar 
in principle were made in former years in other parts of these provinces, But it has 
elsewhere beon usually held that the allowance of fivourable terms of assessment during the 
period of reclamation did not prevent the application of the ordinary principles of assessment 
when the estates came under resettlement as ordinary properties. Of vourse the Revenue 
authorities have always ‘lealt liberally with reclaimers of jungle; but as regards the mode 
of assessing their tenures after the expiry of the term allowed for reclamation, it has not 
been consilered that there was auything to bar the Government from going down to the 
rents fairly payable by the cultivating ryots. 

5, ‘Tho Board, acting upon the orders of Government, have endeavoured to apply these 
ordinary principles of settlement in Backergunge. But the Collector now represents that 
it has not: yet been found possible to induce any of the haoladars to accept settlement ou 
the terms proposed. Mr, Barton urges that ‘the chief element of value in the haoladari 
tenure lies in this, that the sottlement officer fises the rate which the haoldar shall pay to the 
farmer or Government, but does not fix the rate which the cultivator sha'l pay to the haoladar 
for lands which the latter may lease t. him within his tenure” The haoladar settles with 
the aotual cultivators at tle best ra‘es ho can get. ‘I'he haoladars care nothing for the mere 
recognition of their tenure asa tenura on the estate unless it is assessed in the. manner 
hitherto customary. They do not claim to hold free of enhancement. They do not even 
object, if now appears, to the settlement officers ascertaining the rates actually paid, or 
estimating those fairly payab‘e by the cultivating ryots for the different qualities of soil.. 
And they allow the settlenient officer to make use of those rates as a rough sort of guide 
to the fixing of the rate per beegha that the baoladars should pay. But they protest 
against his recording the holdings and rates of the ryots holding under them, They will 
not hear of his drawing up, as is usual in settlements under Regulation VIL of 1882, a 
raiyatwari jummabundi, the effect of which would, they contend, pract‘oally be to prevent 
their recovering from their ryots during the term of settlement any higher rates than 
those recorded in the jammabundi. The substance of the argument of the haoladars ig 
thus put by Mr. Barton: ‘'They have all the risks connected with the land in their haolas. 
If ryots do not pay or rua off, cr die without assets, they have to suffer. ‘They have to 
stand the expense of litigation with their ryots. If there is a bad year and the ryois 
raise no more rice than will feed them, the haoladars have to let their reuts stand over till 
next year, and havo often then to borrow money at 24 per cont. to pay the Government 
revenne. Again, at the end of every year not less than a quarter of their rents is outstand- 
ing, aud yet they bave themselves to piy up punctually. The offer of a percentage in the 
manner proposed by the Board upou their ryvts’ rates would not be an adequate return 
to them. They get more under existing arrangements, And their haola right consists in 
the maintenance cf those arrangements’ They would not be unwilling, he thinks, to 
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Bive up the allowance of mathan, or excess land, but they will not accept any system of 
remuneration by a mere perceatage on ryots’ rates, and will fight the matter out in the 
courts to the last. 

6. There is nothing, the Member in charge considers, in Mr. Barton’s description of 
the haoladar’s risks and position to distinguish him from any other middleman or talukdar, 
and did the question turn merely on that ground there would be no need to enquire whether 
any departure from the ordinary principles of settlement should be allowed in these cases. 
The allowance made to cover charges of collection is a fair consideration for all such riska. 
But we are here undoubtedly confronted with a strong local feeling, a plainly established 
local custom, and a population of a difficult and turbulent character, In most of the cases 
that have come before the Board the estates are the property of private persons, but it is 
seldom indeed that the proprietor will accept settlement. He prefers to draw his 10 per 
cent, malikana undisturbed, and to leave the risk and trouble of managing the haoladars 
and ryots to the Government farmer. It is certain that we shall find it impossible to 
effect amicable settlements in the manner first proposed by the Board and Government, and 
we must be prepared, if we insist on this course, to support our farmers in the courts, and 
to maintain order, if need be, among the peasantry of these outlying tracts. It behoves — 
Government therefore to be very sure of its position legally, and to select its line of policy 
with full advertence to all the facts. 

12. The above proposals of course refer only to those haolas which we are bound to 
recognize either by the fact that they have been duly recognized slready by the proprietors 
of estates when in possession, or by our settiement officers acting on behalf of Gov-roment, 
‘Wherever a tenure of this kind has been created by a farmer without authority during the 
currency of his lease, it should be set aside, unless there are any special reasons for now 
recognizing it, Actual clearera of jungie should be encouraged, but no others, In the 
game way the settlement officer should set aside all unauthorised creations of nim-haolas or 
other subordinate tenures by the haoladars. 

138. Much of the mischief done by excessive sub-infeudation on these estates has 
arisen from the long terms of leases originally given. Ten years is probably quite long 
enough for a settlement, as the land is rapidly brought under cultivation, and it becomes 
very difficult to get rid of the tenures that oreepin during the period of a 30 years’ lease. 
It seems, moreover, in the present uncertain state of the ourrency very unwise to admit 
engagements at fixed rates for long periods. 


240, The decision of Government was recorded in a minute by the 
Lieutenaut-Governor of Bengal, dated 26th April 
1876, which was circulated to the local officers to 
form the basis of their proceedings, This minute ran as follows :—- 


Decision of Government. 


A question bas heen submitted by tho Board of Revenue regarding ‘haola’ tenures 
in the deltaic district of Backergunge. A hacla tenure means the grant by the landlord 
of a certain limited aren of waste land te a small agricultural capitalist, called the 
‘haoladar,’ in order that he may reclaim it : he settles down some cultivators on the land, 
advances them some little money wherewith to erect homesteads, buys ploughs and cattle, 
and gives them seed for sowing the food-orops, and the like : he collects rents from them 
year by year, and pays some quit-rent to tho landlord. The rents realizable by the haoladar 
from the cultivator follow the conditions of all other rents. The quit-rent payable by him 
to the landlord is generally variable, and may be enhanced according to circumstances. 
The permanency, however, of his tenure as haoladar, and his position as middleman betwoen 
the landlord and the cultivator, is, as I understand, not open to question. So long as he 

ays the quit-rent to the landlord, he may keep his tenure and make his own arrangements 
with the cultivators, 

2. Such is the general case with the haola tenures in private estates permanently settled. 

3. But there are many estates, some belonging to Government and others to private 
persons, in which the dues reooivable by Government are temporarily settled for terms of 
20 and 30 years from time to time. Some of these have been leased to farmers, A new 
settlement is now being made of the Government revenue, and the sottlement officers are 
at the same time fixing the rents payable by the cultivators. In most of these estates there 
are baola tenures, and as a new settlement is being made, a question has arisen as to whether 
the settlement officer has aright to determine the rents receivabie by the hacladars from 
the cultivators, as well as the quit-rent payable by tne haoladars. The haoladars, who 
constitute an important class, while admitting the right of the settlement officer to revise 
the haola quit-rent, yet strongly object to the rents of the oultivators being fixed by the 
settlement officer, alleging that this matter should be left to be arranged between the 
haoladars and the cultivators ; on the other hand, it is urged that these oultivators are 
entitled to have their rents ised by settlement, as all other cultivators. 

4, Atter considering all that is submitted by the Board of ‘Revenue, I think that, 
wherever a real haola tenure has arisen, the right of the haoladar to settle the rents with 
his oultivators, without interference from the settlement officer, must bo allowed. This 
right arises from the nature of the case and the custom of the country. If this were not 
allowed, I should apprehend, after consulting the Collector, that some trouble might arise 
in the district. 
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5. Some of these tenures have been informally granted, but have acquired validity 
from having beon irdirectly or tacitly acknowledged in previous settlements, In these cases 
the full naola right must be allowed. 

6. In other cases there appear to have been temporary, recent, or unauthorized 
aoquisitions of tenures, which are now oalled haola. bat which cannot be so acknowledged 
formally. Such cases are grants made by farmers within the period of the expired 
settlements, or even by other authorities not vompetent. In such instances a permanent 
haola tenure cannot be recognised ; the land must be settled like all other lands, and the 
rents of the cultivators must be fixed by the settlement officer. 


241, Itis only vecessary to make two comments on those transactions, 
the first, that the information at the disposal of the Board of Revenue was not 
in all respects accurate, the second, that the policy then outlined was never 
completely carried out. A careful examination of the haclas in tho estates 
in question shows that the number held at any time by agricultursits or 
even by residents of the estate was very small and that nearly all such were 
of a very inconsiderable area, All the larger 
haolas and the vast majorify of all haolas were 
held by Hindu money-lenders and others of the 
non-cultivating classes, living in distant districts and chiefly in Faridpur. 
A great many were nij-haolas of the various farmers who had held the estate 
and had no intention of relinquishing the whole of it, when the period of the 
farm wasup. No inconsiderable number was held by the revenue staff of the 
district. The wife of one Settlement Deputy Collector in particular was a 
large owner of haclus. The picture drawn therefore of the haoladar as agri- 
culturist, supporting tenants who were really agricultural labourers, is largely 
fictitious. ‘The apprehensions of a disturbance in the district which so largely 
influenced the decision wear a different aspect, when the potential rebels are 
seen to be not turbulent sons of the soil but distant money-lenders ard the 
wife of a revenue official. Where subinfoudation is so extensive aud so 
peculiar, it is always an easy thing for the revenue subordinates to hoodwink 
their Collector, Filteen years later a large number of settlements were 
carried through on the basis of the rents of cultivators without a hint or 
murmur of disturbance, 

242. The effect of these decisions was to permit settlement with haoladars 

Orders not complotely earrieg @"4 to leave haoladars to make their own arrange- 
ae ete ments with under-tenants, to cancel unauthorised 
haolas and to limit the period of settlement to 
10 years. The first two orders which suited both haoladars and the settle. 
ment staff were obeyod until the passing of the Tenancy Act made settlement 
of the rent of all classes of tenants part of the law, the final two orders 
were ignored, Pressure was put upon the staff to grant long-term settlements 
and many were granted for 30 years, while the settlement staff took care 
that no inconvenient enquiry into the validity of haolas should be initiated, 
As regards the term of the settlement, tho Board’s sanction was always 
obtained without any indication that it involved the contravention of polic 
deliberately conceived. One of the difficulties of dealing with the history 
of land-revenue policy in Bakarganj lies in its lack of continuity. Broad 
principles were never authoritatively laid dowa for the guidance of revenue 
officers, who were allowed or assumed a discretion in the application to 
similar cases of methods and rates determined in any one case after ‘Jong 
discussion, Thus in estates of the same nature assessed at the same time 
in the same locality there will be infinite variety in tho classes with whom 
engagment is made, in the rate of profit allowed, in the length of term, in the 
conditions enforced and in the rates of rent imposed. In Sahabazpur at this 
time some farmers got their farm for ten years and some for thirty, while 
others got a perpetnal Jease at an enhanceable revenue and others again a 
perpetual lease at a permanent revenue, although no reason is apparent for 
the difference in treatment proposed by the local settlement officer. ‘Thus in 
the case of granting p rmanent settlements, which were especially numerous 
in the years 1863 and 1864, there was a reaction in the early seventies 
and some orders were passed condemning and restricting the practice, yet 
| find that 7 estates were permanently settled in the Sahabazpur Island 
between the years 1873 and 1880, one in 1886, and one in 1895, 


Orders baaed on defective infor- 
mation regarding hacladurs. 


a 
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243, Altogether 26 of the resumed alluvial accretions in Sahabazpur 
were permanently settled. The rate at which 


vid manent soltiement of allu- they wore settled and tho sacrifice of future 
revenue involved is shown in this tab!e:— 


Area in acres. Revenue. Rate per acre. BA nadl Rentul value. 
Ra. Re. a. Rs. Rs, 
23,868 36,720 1 8 67,495 96,510 


The Sundarbans. 


244, The most lucrative and the most interesting of the temporarily-sottled 
propertics in Bakarganj 1s the Sundarban forest, 
which !ies on the sea voast in the southern part of 
the district, but at the time of the British occupation extended far into the 
centre of the district. and covered 610 square miles.* Attempts were msde to 
bring these forests under cultivation even before the permanent-settlement, while 
during the 120 years which have elapsed since these first experiments overy 
imaginable expedient has becn tried in order to convert them rapidly into rice- 
fields All the facts in the history of the Sundarbans have been set forth in great 
Me Picken bof the Gctail in Mr. Pargiter’s “Revenue History of the 
Sundarbans SC Sundarbans from 1765 to 1870.” It is ‘difficult 
however to extract a conncted history of the 
Bakarganj Sundarbans from this great quarry, as it combines into one account 
transactions which took place in the three separate districts which the 
Sundarbans covered, 

245. Under the rule of the Muhammadans the forest was regarded as 
belonging to the State and not included in any zamindari. This view was 
adopted by the early British administrators and the first systematic attempt to 
bring the forest under cultivation was made in accordance with a plan pro- 
pounded by Mr Tilman Henckell when Judge and Magistrate of Murli (Jessore) 
to Warren Hastings on 20th December 1783. ‘lhe plan was to lease the land 
in small lots to cultivaticg raiyats, who would hold dir ctly under Government 
and renew the former prosperous, cultivation of the Sundarbans during the 
early days of th» Moghul Empire. Cultivation would bring other benefits in 
its train, as it would drive out the dacoits and facilitate the manufacture of 
sult. The Governor-General approved the plan on 7th February 1784, 
appointed Henckell ‘‘ Superintendent of the Sundarbans” and sanctioned the 

he pa tee ae adnan leet es ae which were ° be ahaa 

irst attempts at reclamation Henckell showe reat activity and soon had 
a aaa leased a lakh df Saka but a many cases the 
neighbouring zamindars claimed the land and thore was great confusion until 
in August 1786 he detined the limit of the forest by planting bamboos as far 
east as Buzrugumedpur. This line was well known as Honckell’s ‘ danaga@ri,’ 
Unfortunately Henckell left in :789. Everything was in confusion and his 
successor in March 1790 pronounved the scheme to be a failure, not from any 
inherent defects but from want of data for determining what was Sundarban 
land. The Board and Government were discouraged, the scheme was 
abandoned on 20th August 1790, and it was more than a century before 
another attempt to settle the Sundarbans dircetly with cu'tivators was made. 
Few of Henckell’s grants survived the confusion which followed his retirement 
and the hostility of the zamindars after the Permanent Settlement. Those 
which survived had changed their character. They csme to ba known as 
Henckell’s “‘ Taluks” and were even designated parganas, In fact instead of 
being cultivators, as was originally intended, the lessees had acquired the name 
and status of Talukdars. ‘lhis seems to have bven the result of the severe 
struggle to which they were subjected and wh:ch eliminated the weaker lessees, 
Many of the original grants were amalgama‘ed and the influential men who 
survived could not be called raiyats. Probably the grants were always too 


Extent of the Sundarbans. 


ma! 








“@ The total atea of the tract which was resumed as belonging to the Sundarbans was 610 square miles, 

but with later acore‘ions and with the islands in the Meghna Estuary the area now amounts to 697 square 

miles. In these later accretions 1#,088 acres have not been resumed or asaoseed, 4,779 acres have been 
zmanently settled at a revenue of Rs. 3,753 and less than 2,000 acres of the renwinder is cultivated or 
as been leased out. 
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large to be cultivated by a raiyat, and in any case those were not days in which 
a small man could stand alone. 

246. ‘Three of these grants have su-vived in Bakarganj, Kaleran Chandi- 
pur, known as Pargana Bijainaguer, on the extreme 
east of the district nnd two islands in the Meghna 
Kstuary, Kam Hari Char and Char Kalmi. ‘The conditions of the grants, 
which are very clear, have never been carried out. They were never 
permanently settled, although settled at a fixed rate of rent upon such land 
as was found on moasurement to be cultivated. In the confusion which 
followed the pormanent settlement, no measurement has ever been made and 
they have been placed upon the tauzi as permanently-settled estates. 
Furthermore although the urea of the grant was specified in the leaxe und 
there is an express clause that all additions shall bear an additional 
assessment, this provision has never been acted upon in the island grants, 
although at the Thuk survey each grant was found to be several thousand 
acres in excess of the original area. Henckell’s three grants were actually it 
appears for 256 acres and a revenue of Ra. 348, 

247. It was ouly after the Permanent Settlement that the z1mindars really 
came into the field. Their claims were not moderate, as they claimed between 
them tho whole forest up to the sea. In meeting these claims, tiie policy 
originally laid down was to reject any claim which was not substantiated by 
a specific entry in the Aastabud, upon which the decennial -and therefore 
the permanent) settlement was framed in each estate. It was not easy 
however to decide claims where there were no clear maps, nor to deal with 
encroachments. It was found moreover that interpelations were constantly 
being fabricated in the Austabuds. ‘The boundary of the forest was always 
fluctuating, and in the absence of any legislative enactment every act done - 
or lease granted eculd be challenged by the zamindars in the civil courts. 
These were the days when the relations between the judicial and the 
executive were strained. ‘The zamindars took everything to the courts, 

Claims by zamindars lead to progress was entirely stopped and the delays in 
legislation securing the Sunder- the civil court were so great that the position 
beieton tng Ciats became hopeless. Logislation was the only 
alternative to loss of the Sundarbaus. Legislation was therefore undertaken, 
but it was not until 1828 that it was complete, as the early laws although 
their intention was obvious left .aloophole through which the zamindars 
could creep to the civil courts and thereby paralyse the executive. By 
successive Regulations XXIII of 1817, II of 1819 and Lil of 1828 it was 
affirmed that ‘‘ the uninhabited tract known by the name of the Sundarbans 
has ever been and is hereby declared to bo the propertv of the State,” 
while Regulation [X of 18:6 establishel the office of Commissioner in 
the Sundarbans for tho management of the property thereby 
acquired. o 

248. The provisions of Regulation III of 1828 were very trenchant. 

Regulation III of 1828. The bouadary of the Sundarban forest was to be 

laid down by aceurate survey on the spot and 
could only be impugned by an appeal to a Special Commissioner on the 
single ground that « specific quantity of land included within the boundary 
was inthe effective possession of the appellant at the time of the permanent 
settlement. Suits in the civil court for lands within the boundary were to be 
forthwith dismissed. 

249. The right of the State had thus been established after long contro- 
versy and the claims of the zamindars overthrown, But the zamindars were 
not easily defeated and they presented themselves in another guise as claimants 
for a preferential right to engagement for the lands immediately adjoining 
their estates. ‘The Board of Revenue. advised against the claim on the 

; ground that it would be prejudicial to bond fide 

pee ee border Colonists and the Basriacn decided in on 
that the border zamindar should have no exclusive 

right to settlement, but other things being equal might he allowed a prefers 
ence as an uct of grace, After resumption however few estates, if any, were 
settled with the burder zamindars, although many wero settled with talukdars 
who were found in possession, having encroached upon the forest by virtue of a 
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Henckell’s taluks in | akarganj. 
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grant from the burder zamindars. At the time of resumption ne zamindars of 
talukdars or other squatters took the question into Court, deterred no doubt by 
the trenchaat phraseology of the Act; but they only slept upon their claims, 
which were revived under the guise of a claim to maliki right and to malikana 
in case they refused settlement, when the land revenue of the resumed estates 
fell due for revision, The Board of Revenue in 1849 and again in 1850 
referred the claim to the Deputy Governor, who refused to pronounce on the 
question of right, but concurred with the Board in approving settlement with 
the ‘“‘abadkar” as he conceived ‘the just and enlightened principle of the 
expediency in ail ordinary cases of formally recognizing the right of property 
in the person who may be found in possession of the land ., . . to be the 
principle by which the Government had been guided up to this day.’ The 
case had been misconceived as was usual where matters were complicated by 
Bakarganj subinfeudation. ‘The claiments were the talukdars, but the 
persons ‘found in possession’ and also the real abadkars were in Bakarganj 
the haoladars and their tenants. The talukdar had obtained a grant from the 
border zamindar, who had no title to bestow it, and had forthwith divided it 
amongst osat talukdars in return for a money present and an annual rent and they 
in their turn had parcelled their shares amongst the haoladars for a similar 
gratification, The majority of the talukdars and osat talukdars had doubtless 
never oven seen their grants. However the legal question was finally set at 
rest by the Courts, although the decision came too late to save many of the 
estates in Bakarganj, where permanent talukdari_pattas had been granted in 
accordance with the Deputy Governor’s view. The Sader T}ewani Adanlat in 
the Baroikhali case (23rd March 1857) held that Regulation LI of 1828 justified 
Government in settling its own grantee upon the resumed land end did not 
bind it to respect the claims of any party to settlement on the plea of previons 
occupancy or any other plea ; andagain in the Tushkhali case(0th April 1847) 
went even farther, holding that a hacladar or an abadkar who derived his 
title from a zamindar, whose own title coased with the resumption decree, had 
no title at all after that decree; and in answer to the plea that clearance of 
jungle gave a good title in law or at any rate on the ground of public policy or 
benefit, the Conrt held that, if no legal title existed, no object however praise- 
worthy or advantageous could in law supply the deficiency and declined to enter 
into the question of public benefit or policy. 
Claims finally disposed of by ‘Those rulings appear to be contrary to the estab: 
the Vivil Courts. lished abil dbctri f Spaeate 
ished English doctrine of ameliorating waste, but 
no doubt they were governed by the express declaration of title in the State in 
Regulation III of 1828 and by the fact that it was to defeat encroachments 
and slaims of this very nature that the Regulation was passed, ‘Ihe Court 
was equally uncompromising with the claim that a talukdar who had once 
been admitted to settlement obtained thereby a right to an offer of engage- 
“ment at every period of resettlement. In 1863 it was laid down by the High 
Court (Debnath Rai v. Government No, 471 of 1868) that Government was 
not bound tv resettle with the settlement-holder land which had been settled 
with him on resumption for a term of 20 years; and again in 867 in Govern- 
ment v, Tekith Pakhrun Sing (No. 417 of 1863, Wyman’s Reporter, Vol. IV, 
page 2) that as the defendant in a resumption suit had no legal right to be 
admitted to a settlement, such settlements are made asa favour and indul- 
gence and the oceupaut had no legal right subsequently to force himself upon 
Government as a tenant. Despite these rulings one of the Commissioners in 
the Sundarbans prattled of mathana and maliki right in his reports as late as 
1870 and introduced the term and the right into many patias, which he 
granted on resettlement to talukdars. Most of these cases were revised, but a 
few escaped and the talukdars of the Rabnubad Islands on the strength 
of such an escape claimed to be recorded in the record-of-rights with the 
name and style of proprietors. ; 
250. The survey of the Sundarban boundary ordered by Regulation III 
of 1828 was made in 1830 in Bakarganj by Mr. 
_ the Dampier-Hodges tine of William Dampier as Commissioner in the Sun- 
nee darbans and Lieutenant Alexander Hodges as 
surveyor. The survey was recorded in a series of rubakdris which mention 
its. course and name the villages, estates aud streams which lay alongside 
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it. Rivers usually formed its limit. The proceedings were conducted in the 
presence of the zatmindars and their agents and all other parties interested. 
The Sundarban boundary then laid down was marked by a line of bamboos 
and has always been known as “ the Dampier-Hodges’ line” and has never been 
disputed. ‘T’he plans of the survey were drawn on the scale of 4 inches to 
the mile with another series on the scale of 1 inch to the mila and a map on 
the scale of 1 inch to 2 miles, the coastline in which was interpslated from 
Major Rennel’s Atlas of 1779. ‘ Hodges’ Map’’ was published by a Mr. 
Wood in 1831 and was advertised by Messrs. Black & Co. 

Tne land included within the Dampier-Hodges’ line consisted of reclama- 
tion an] forest, as the line was meant to demarcate the boundary of the forest 
at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In Baikarganj reclamation 
had proceeded apace since that date and was reported to have been most 
active in the east, where the Maghs had colonized not only the Rabnabad 
islands, but Lalua, Baliatali and other portions of the mainland as well. 

25t. The Dampier-Hodges line was conclusive that all land to the south 
ot it was not included in the Permanent Settlement, but it did not end the 
attempts of the Sundarbans Commission to resume. Some years later when the 
continuance of the Commission was threatened on the ground that there was 
no work left for them to do, they displayed a feverish activity in resumption 
of Jand on the north of this line in the hope of justifying their existence. 

' Many of the cases were bad and others in which 
Bea of lator attempts at re- the Government title was indefeasible were lost, 
as.there was no system in the prosecution of the 
cases which in the general disorganizition of the office wore left to take 
care of themselves. I believe Chak~Raghua, resumed in 1847, is the only 
successful case in Kiikarganj, while the failures were many, The last enquiries 
were completed in 1867 after the Revenue Survey in 1862-63, ‘The last pro- 
posal for a fresh resumption was thrown out in 1866 and the final act in the 
drama of resumption came when the Privy Council decided the Aila Phuljhuri 
appeal in 1870. 

252. The assessment of the Sundarban forest which had been secured for 
Government is. a long story in two parts. One 
part concerns the terms upon which reclamation 
grants in the forests were made and the other part concerns the methods by 
which the land, whieh had been encroachec and brought under cultivation 
previous to resumption, was assessed. Such land was technically known as 
a ‘resumed mahal” which the Board of Revenue defined as “a mahal, the 
Jands of which thouyh situated within the boundary of the Sundarbans, and 
therefore not falling within the vperations of the decennial settlement, had 
been usurped by the zamindars of the decennially settled estates or by 
squatters, but which have been subsequently resumed in favour of Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the resumption laws” Such usurpations had 
been very extensive in Bakarganj and authority had been given to Mr, 
Dampier to assess all! resumed mahals immediately after resumption. These 
assessments were made by him in the years 1830-1434 after extensive and 
detailed surveys in the areas concerned and were revised and completed b 
Mr. Grant, his successor, in 1836. The total area of the “resumed mahals” 
was 162,120 acres, but this included about 20,000 acres of forest, which was 
partly scattered in the midst of reclamation and partly onits borders.* [+ was 
usual to make rivers or streams the boundarics of the mahal and to include 
within it any forest found within these boundaries. 

263. ‘The assessments of Mr. Dampier were carefully and thoroughly 

: made and were models, which were rarely imitated 

- ae by Meuse in after years, In all these estates subinfeudation 
had been very extensive ; at the top was a talukdar, 

who had got an abadkart grant from the zamindars and was often one of the 
zamindars themselves ; below him were the osat talukdars, amongst whom he 
had straightway divided his grant, retaining two or three of the most fortile 
osat taluks in his own poseession ; below the osat talukdars were the haoladars, 


*Resumed Mahals. 





* South Tiakhali (No 46090) although resumed with 1,056 acres was afterwards amalgamated with the 
surrounding forest and inc.uded in a forest grant under the Rules of 1853. Excluding it the area of the 
resumed matals was 161,066 ucros. 
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whom Mr. Dampier found to be the true reclaimers, since they cleared the 
forest at their own expense and divided the lands when cleared amongst 
a lower class of men, nim-haoladars, who were at first genuine cultivators, but 
the improvement in the country and the rise iu the value of land enabled them 
in turn to sublet their lands to ¢2rshas (ploughmen; who were mere labourers 
destitute of all rights but had only come into existence in the northern mahals 
and in Baliataliand Dhankhali. Mr. Dampier carried his measurements down 
to the nim-havladars, but he did not admit them into the rent-roll (jamabands) 
as he pronounced their rights to be non-heritable /ghair: mauragi), inasmuch 
as they were nnable to transfer their lands and were 
wholly dependent on the haoladars, who had trans- 
ferable and heritable rights and were the only 
substantial and responsible occupants, Mr. Dampier held the haoladars to be 
“ maurasi raiyats ”’ and made them the basis of his jumabandi, leaving tle rights 
of all below them to the cognizance of the Civil Courts, This description covers 
all the ‘‘ resumed mahals” exeept Chhota Baisdiya and Rangabaliin the Rabna- 
hed Islands, where the forest had been cut down by the hired labour of Mughs 
and. there were-no cultivating raiyats, although there was a well-developed 
chain of under-tenures of the usual type. The cultivators here hired them- 
selves out and got money wages or half the crop and they seldom cultivated the 
same land in consecutive years. Mr. Dampier found that the local theory 
regarding rent in the system of subinf-udation was that each grade was entitled 
to keep as its profit one quarter of the rent paid by the next lower grade. He 
accepted the theory and based his assessment upon the rates which he found. 
‘These rates differed in different mahals and different parganas. In Chandradwip 
ta'nkdars paid from Re. 1-4 to Re. 1-12, haoladars 
Mr. Dampier's method of Rg, 2.8 to Re, 3-and karshadars Rs. 5 and Rs. 6 a 
assessment, ° . 

Chandradwip kani of 2t acres. In Arangpur 
haoladars paid Re. 1-2 and karshadaras Ks 2-6 an Arangpur bigha ('? of an 
acre), while in Syedpur haoladars paid eight and nine annasand talukdars six and 
seven annas a standard bigha (°33 of an acre}. The jangle and forest included 
in the mahal were assexsed at the full rate eventually after a rent-free period 
and a progressive scale, except in the case of blocks of dense unbroken forest 
which were not asa ssed, The zamindars were put aside and settlement was 
concluded in most mahals with the talukdars and in some mahals 
with the osat tulukdars, who had, at least in their own estimation 
accepted the risk and burden of reclamation, They were assessed at their 
own special rate without deduction. In the technical phraseology of the 
Revenue Regulations, they thus become the “sadr malguzars.” It was 
only after considerable hesitation and an independent enquiry by the Collector 
that the Board sanctioned these assessments, as the long chain of under-tenures 
and the consequent shrinking of the revenue raised doubts of their value 
in the Board’s mind. When sanctioned, they were sanctioned with a warning 
for the future against the pernicious system of subinfeudation combined 
with a caution against heedlessly innovating upon established usage. 
Most of the settlements were made for twenty years in accordance with 
the views of the Court of Directors, who deprecated permanent settlements, 
unless as inthe case of resumed lakheraj there was a statutory right to 
settlement in perpetuity. But for this opinion there can be no doubt that 
the Board of Revenue would have sanctioned these settloments in perpetuity. 
The arrangements of Mr. Dampier were clearly the only possible alternative 
to direct management, ieee bie at this time never even considered 5 if Alte 

talukdars were retained, thelong chain of subinfeu- 
oun copaean ct putes dation must be retained aioe. together with the 
dation. distribution of profit to which the middlemen had 
become accustomed, Itis clear that Mr. Dampier himself did not like the 
system; even when he stereotyped it. Indeed he propused legislation to 
relieve the cultivator from oppression and in his letter* he gives a striking 
description of the condition of these mahals— 
“T have been much struck, whilst omployed inthis district by the general wretched 
condition of the lower orders. I was most particularly surprised, as 1 found tho coyntry 
Nee eee ens aE oe 
* Commissioner in Sundarbuns to Sudder Board, dated 10th September 1882. 


Classes of tengnte existing in 
the mahale, 
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itself was most fertile; and produciug with but little tillage, all the necessaries in general 
use by the lower orders, whilst large markets are situated, so as to take off all the surplus 
produce; and a great trade in grain and betelnut takes place between this district and 
Caloutta. Their condition could not therefore have arisen from the want of a vent for 
their produce, nor from the poverty of the soil not giving a sufficient return to their 


labour. 
It spray to me to have its source entirely in the conduct of the zamindars and inter: 


me‘liate landlords. 

The property of the zamindars principally consists. of 2 number of under-tenures, the 
occupiers of which are called talookdars, ousut talookdars,. neem ousat talockdars, howala- 
dara, oto., eto, who pay a fixed annual rental for the land, and have a hereditary tenure in 
it. In but small and detached portions of the estates do the zamindarsa collect direct from 
the cultivators of the soil. 

The intermediate tenants, who are frequently aban of considerable property, find 
that the money which ought to be paid for rent can be applied more profitably by them in 
cash -advances to their rysts at an enormous rate of interest, purchase of grain, or in 
advances of rice and paddy tothe under-oultivators, for food and seed, where the payer 
reosives back at the olcee of the harvest whatever he advanced with 60 por cent. as intsrest, 
and they prefer allowing the zamindars to prosecute uuder Regulstion VII, 1799, or even 
forcing them to institute a regular suit, before any paymenté are made on account of their 
rents. Asthe Governmout arrears must be paid, the landholders are forced to borrow and 
to rack-rent those ryats from whom they aolléot directly to pay the interest of the debts thus 
ineurred :. when by the decree of the Court the talookdars are forced to pay the interest of 12 
per cent., and the expenses of the suit of course fall on them. It is not however to be supposed 
that these aro defrayed from the profits of their grain speculations, er ‘he interest of their 
advances. Lhey afford an exouse to the taluokdar to levy fresh cesses from his ryats or to 
inorease the rent of their lunds to such an extent as to render subsistence on them almost a 
matter of impossibility. In every instance it is tho ryat who suffers; all the exactivas, 
expenses of litigation, eto, are made to come on him alonainthe end; ina great part of 
the district the transactions between the-rvats for purchase of different articles of food 
at the Adty are conducted by barter, so. great is the scarcity of even the lowest circulating 
medium; everything buta bure subsistence being taken from them by the landowners of 
one kind or the other,” 


254, The total revenucfin these early settlements of the “resumed mahals” 
was Rs. 1,01,400. ‘{‘heir subsequent history is not as uniform as this first assess. 
ment, Some were permanently settled by the efforts of Biba Umakunta 
Sen, who was the Commissioner in the Sundarbans when the early settlements 

fell in. “Thess permanent settlements were it 
oe seen of the appears irregular, as by law the right to grant 

permanent, settlements was vested in the Governor 
General in Council, who had never in such cases delegated it to Icsser 
authority. Three were sold by public auction in 1466 in pursuance of 
the policy of encouraging Europeans to settle in the Sundarbans. Most of 
the other estates were at their second assessments settled as before with 
talukdurs, unless they preved recusunt owing to the refraetory turbulence 
of their haoladare, when the mahal was given in farm. The recognition of 
subinfeudation was a damnosa haereditas which involved the adoption of the same 
methods in the second assessment as in the first. The chain of subinfeudation 
had however grown longer. and the jemazbandi was now carried down t> the 
nimehaoladars and in some cases to osat-nim-haoladars who had in the 
meantime made good. their. claim chiefly by payment of selami to those 
righta, of alienation, subdivision and succession, which had been formerly 
recognized in the haoladars. In the meantime also there had been inter- 
polation of nim osats between the osat taluks and the haolas and of 
oxats between the havlas and nim haolas. Obviously the revenue would 
become less instead of more, if each additional link in the chain of 
tenures were to be recognized as entitled to its allowance on the approved 
syste, ‘The Board’s forest rate of 8 annas# standard dbigia was brought in 
to meet the difficulty and applied to haoladars, the rents payable by cultivators 
were left to be fixed by contract and the talukdars were allowed a deduction, 
usually of 233 per cent, on their rent-roll for profit and collection expenses. 
‘The term as before was fixed for 20 years. 

255. The settlement of most of the resumed estates fell in again in 
the seventies ‘Tushkhali however was now a khas mahal, as no person 
was found willing to undertake the management of that turbulent tenuntry, 
In the other and especially the eastern estates there was great confusion 
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in this settlement. There were three classes all 
third assossment ofthe “resumed bitterly hostile to each other, the talukdars, the 
haoladars and other intermediate tenure-holders and 
the cultivators. The assessment was first taken up by a Deputy Collector, 
who espoused the cause of tle cultivators, fixed a reasonable rate of rent for 
them and fixed a reasonable revenue by reducing the profits of the talukdar 
and intermediate tenure-holders. They appealed to the Board, who listened to 
the appeals and cancelled the proceedings, After some delay Mr. Pargiter, 
who had become the Commissioner in the Sundarbans, was entrusted afresh 
with the assessment, but in the meantime his hands had been tied by the pass- 
ing of Act VIUL of 1879 which, enacted without any reference to Sundarban 
conditions, directed that assessment should be based upon the recognized 
raiyats in each estate. Inthe face of Mr. Dampiers’ proceedings Mr. Pargiter 
most unwillingly found himself compelled to accept the haoladars as ‘ maurasi 
raiyats” and to ignore their under tenants, There were appeals and the 
cultivators in particular prayed for direct management and to be rid of their 
talukdars. Ihe talukdars however got good terms from the Board of Revenue, 
while the cultivators were somewhat cynically told that they would find their 
remedy against exorbitant demands in the civil courts. The revenue of the 
resumed mahals at the time of the district settlement operations (including 
Tushkhali and other estates managed direct and all permanent settlements but 
excluding Tiakhali) had risen to Rs. 2,54,C81 as follows:— 





| Number Un- Rental 
| of Area. |reclaimed}Revonue.| | 1... 
| estates, forest. : 


Acres Acres. Rs. Rs, 








Settled with sadr malguzars—~ 
Permanently at a revenue fixed in 9 17,006 | Nil. | 26,940 |1,31,551 


perpetuity. 
Permanently at a revenue liable to 29 101,782 | 23,151 | 96,663 |2,98,922 


alteration, 

















Temporarily any ef 5 13,098 298 | 17,166 | 65,065 
Settled with ocoupying tenant we 3 25.9388 297 {1,138,458 '1,80,650 
Total | 46 peetieat 23,746 |2,54,227 |6,26,188 





The whole of the forest had at one time been reclaimed, but much had 
relapsed again into jungle after the storm wave of 176, which swept the 
eastern resumptions clean of cattle and inhabitants and which accounts for the 
cousiderable amouut of forcst still found. 

256, There can be no question that the condition of the “ resumed mahala ”’ 
had throughout the whole period been disquieting. At the time of resumption 
they were inun unhealthy condition, the cultivators on the one hand being 
without rights and oppressed and the talukdar on the other hand being flouted 
by the tenure-holders. In Tushkhali the tenure-holders so completely got the 
upper hand that it was many years before the direct management of Govern- 
ment officers was able to bring it into order and though this was accomplished 
by the last settlement in 1889, when a record-of-rights was prepared, it was 
accomplished somewhat at the expense of the cultivators upon whom. the 

assessment was severe. Elsewhere after a long 

_ Disquieting condition of the struggle the talukdar has got the better of his 
Sh ae as tbroughoutthe yiddJemen and has succeeded by force and chica- 
nery in driving out those who brought the 

forest down. Hor the cultivators the change of masters was disastrous. The 
haoladirs may have chastised them with whips, but the talukdar chastised 
them with scorpions. Enhancement, extortion, eviction became their portion; 
no exaction was too heavy, no punishment too severe, no wrong too gross, 
no trick too mean: there was no oppression in the district like the oppres- 
sion in the resumed mahals round Marichbonia, in which the king’s writ did 


not run, 
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257. ‘Phe greater part of the land included within the Sundarbans was 
dense forest at the time of resumption and from the earliest time it has beon 
the object of Government to being the Bakarganj forest under cultivation. 
None of it was ever reserved and, as the land was 
high and fertile and expensive embankments were 
unnecessary, the Bakarganj forest offered a favourable field to the colonist. 
After the failure of Henckell’s attempt to deal direct with the cultivator, the 
accepted policy was to find a capitalist who would undertake the task of 
reclamation ; and eighty years were spent in devising terms which would not 
only attract the capitalist, but also compel him to reclaim. 

258. The first rules on the subject of forest grants were issued by the Board 
in 1817, but they were very vague, except when 
they limited the area to be granted to 10,000 bighas. 
Government approved a form of lease (paida) on 24th March 1825 with a 
security bond. ‘Ihe terms of the lease permitted a rent-free period of 7 years 
for the whole grant and an exemption of one quarter from any revenue in 
oad a On the remainder the revenue was to be 8 annas nett per digha. 
Half of the grant was to be cleared within 6 years. In Bakarganj three grants. 
were made under these rules by the Collector to the Mughs which were 
however soon surrendered. 

259, These rules were revised on 25th March 1880. By the new rules the 
revenue-free period was extended to 20 years, the revenue was fixed at 
8 annas a bigha from the 24th year in perpetuity, but the grants wore to be 
cancelled if a quarter of the forest was not cleare1 within 5 years, ‘These rules 
remained in force until 1853, although repeatedly under discussion. The 
only changes made during this period-were that the grants were made by 
ublic sale after 1846 and that where a grant was 
orfeited for inadequate clearance, the portion 
cleared was after 1848 settled with the grantee in the ordinary way. From 
the list prepared in 1852 it appears that seven grants were made in Bakarganj, 
but none had as yet begun to pay revenue. ‘This slow progress was duc to the 
want of an internal survey in he forest in Bakarganj, which although much 
discussed and even ordered in 1837 and again in 1845 was uever carried 
out. Rough surveys were made from time to time, but they were very 
inaccurate and the work of one surveyor largely employed in Bakarganj was 
condemned as untrustworthy. He had indeed measured the area’of Jnanpura 
as 19,800 bighas, when it actually contained over a lakh of bighas! The 
Bakarganj forest was never really surveyed until the Revenue survey of 
1862-63 ; but it was nearly sivered. by Mr. Smith’s survey in the east in 
1854-55 and Mr. Gomes’s survey along the Baleswar in 1852-57, 

260, The whole policy in respect of forest grants came under consideration 
in 1852, when the Board of Revenue submitted an important roport, No. 461 of 
14th December, in which they reviewed the!system of forest grants since their’ 
commencement and observed that many of the grants had been abandoned, 
revenue was to seek and clearances hac been less than were anticipated. The 
failure was due partly to speculation, but chiefly to the eight-anna rate, 
which they held was really double the rate originally contemplated, They 
proposed a rate of 4 annas (but in Bakarganj 5 annas) to be reached ufter 
35 years, which should contain a rent-free period of 10 years, and they 
combined with this proposal recommendations for the limitation of grants to 
3,200 acres, exemption of one quarter from any assessment and a clearance 
condition of one quarter in five years with the penalty of forfeiture, They 

further proposed that the old grants should be 
_Slow progress leads toexhaus- admitted to the new terms, but not the “resumed 
tive consideration of forest grant 9 ° ° 
rules in 1862. mahals” whose circumstances were entirely 

different. ‘he Government communicated these 
proposals at the desire of the grantees to two of their number, who 
objected to the limitation in size as futile, to the proposed rates as 
excessive, to the clearance clause as needlessly severe and to the higher 
rate in Bakarganj] as objectionable, because of the distance of the 
markets. The Government accepted the Board’s review of the position 
and the grantees’ view of the proper terms. The paramount object 
of Government, it declared, had been the reclamation of the Sundarbans, a 
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Forest grants. 


Rules of 1817 and 1826. 


Rules of 18380. 
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pestilential tract near Calcutta, which affordod a home for wild animals and a 
shelter for smugglers and pirates. The improvement of the revenue was 
altogether of subordinate importance. The terms offered should be such as 
would attract acceptance and there would be no security bond, no limitation 
in size and no higher assessment in Bakarganj, In the case of more than two 
applicants for the same grant, it should be knocked down to the highest bidder 
at a public sale publicly advertised. The terms of the existing grants could 
be commuted into these terms dating from the commencement of their existing 
leases, provided thet all lands already brought under assessment should bear 
the full assessment of 2 annas a digha forthwith. If grants were forfeited 
for inadequate clearance, the lands under cultivation should be settled with 
the cultivators. ‘‘ Resumed mahals” were not however to have the benefit 
of these rules. 

261, In Bakarganj all the existing grants wore commuted into grants under 
these rules and 25 new grants were immediately 
made, as there was great competition.* Only the 
paltry sum of Rs. 16,695 was realised by the sales, 
Practically the whole of the Bakarganj forest was leased under these rules. 
The exact terms are therefore of someimportance. They were published in the 
Caleutia Gazette of the 8th October 1853 at page 1385 and are known 
as the “Forest Grant Rules of 1853.” —_ Briefly the terms were as follows :— 


Rules of 1853—for 99-year 
leases, 


One-fourth of the whole grant to be forever exempt from assessment. 

The rémaining three-fcurths to be rent-free for 20 years, to pay half-an-snna pér bigha 
from the 2let year, one anna from the 3let, one anna and-ashalf from the 41st and two 
anuas from the 6/st year. ; 

After the 99th year the grant to be re-assessed ata moderate sasessment, but the 
proprietary right and the right of engagement to remain with the grantee, 

‘One-eighth to be cleared and rendered fit for oultivation at the end of the 5th year, 
one-fourth at the end of the 10th year, one-half at the end of the 20th, and three-fourths at 
the end of the 30th year. On failure of any one of these four conditions, the grantee to 
forfeit all right and interest in the lands, 


It is understood that the rules of 1853 [bear the impress of the views of 
Lord Dalhousie. | 

262. Of the 32 grants made in Bakarganj only 21 survive, of which 
7 were grants under the old rules which had 
| been commuted. Many of the grantees were 
European capitalists who found Bakarganj too distant a field for their attention. 
while the Bengali capitalists soon exhausted their capital. Some of the forest 
grants were thrown up and some were forfeited by failure to fulfil the clearance 
conditions. Of those which survived, a few escaped any inspection of the 
amount of clearance and others obtained a false certificate that the clearance 
conditions had been fulfilled. At the district survey fifty years after the 

rants were made, none of the surviving grants had cleared and rendered 
fit for cultivation the three-fourths which the terms provided; but that survey 
gave such a fillip to reclamation that some succeeded before the survey was 
concluded. In many of the grants for which the grantee had obtained a 
false certificate of clearance not even one-half has been cleared ai the present 
day. The sole object of the rules was to reclaim the Sundarbans and, judged 
by these results, they can only be pronounced a failure. 

263. Short of granting jaigirs, the terms of 1853 were the most generous 
possible. Government were prepared even to grant. jaigits to induce capitalists 
to turn their attention to the Sundarbans. In April 1862 the issue of further 
grants under the rules of 185% was stopped and the new policy of revenue-free 
grants was brought into force. The policy was originally mooted by the 
Government of India in 1858 after the Mutiny with the object of promoting 
the settlement of ISuropeans in India, As regards the Sundarbans there were 

; __ two proposels, the sale of waste-lands in perpetuity 
eee aud redemption discharged from all prospective demand on account 
warts ; of land revenue and the redemption of land 


Fajlure of the rules of 1358. 


* Ono of these (Tauzi No. 4582) was not regularly made and is really a términable ifara for 99 years 
It is significant ‘hat although the Governor-General in Council directed that ‘resumed mahals” were 
not to have the benefit of ;these rules, 9¥-years grants were actually made in respect of 9 “resumed 
imahals,” in 6 of which the entire area had already been reclaimed afd in the other 4 of which 
reoiamstion was already considerable. 
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revenue in all existing revenue-paying estates by the payment of its capitalized 
value. The rules as finally amended were published in the Calcutta Gazette 
under notification No. 814, dated the 13th of October 1863. The rules limited 
fee-simple sules of waste lands to an area of 3,000 acres and prescribed sale at 
public auction with an upset prico of Rs. 2-8 an acre, payment of which might 
be spread over 10 years. Redemptions could be made ip respect of any 
existing grant at 20 times the amount of the highest future annual payment 
in the existing atipulations subject to a minimum of Rs, 2-8 per acre, The 
payment could be spread over 10 years. 

264, Little ateanteye was taken of these proposals, Only two fee-simple 
grants were made in Bakarganj* and there were 
no applications for redemption. Probably the 
grantees under the 99-yours rules considered their existing terms more 
attractive than a lump payment of a large amount. In the eourse of time 
the offer died a natural death, although it was only formally withdrawn io 
1879; but in its formulation it had already killed the rules of 1853. 

265. For some time no further action was taken in the matter of Sundarban 
eran chiefly because with the advent of Lieutenant-Governors from other 

rovinces the whole of the land-revenue policy of the Bengal Government. in 
temporarily-settled areas came under exhaustive consideration, but also because 
in 1876 a tidal wave created great havoc in the Sundarbans, drowned many of 
the cultivators, threw a considerablo amount of newly-reclaimed land out of 
cultivation and led tothe sale of several grants for arrears of revenue. 
In 1879 the fruit of the consideration of land-revenue policy came in @ 
new set of rules. ‘There were the usual rules for 
large capitalists, but there was also a tentative 
experiment in the direction of closer settlemont. The rules were approved 
by the Governor-General in Council and published in a notification dated 
12th November 1879. 

In the large capitalist grants the policy of granting huge areas for a 
peppercorn rent was givon up. The grant could 
not exceed 5,000 Jéighas, one-eighth must be 
cleared in five years on penalty of forfeiture, the revenue-free period was 
reduced to 10 years and the maximum revenue was reached in the 21st year 
and was from 6 to 12 annas a standard digha. One-fourth of the grant was 
as usual exempt from revenue. ‘Ihe lease was for 40 years and the grantee 
‘was entitled to re-engagement at, an increased assessment thereafter. In 
Bakarganj eight Icases have been granted under these terms, and the grants in 
Naltona have been on the whole successful. 

At the samo time and in the same notification leases to small capitalists 
of Jess than 200 dighas in extent were offered in specitied portions of the 
forests in Dhalué, Barguna, Karaibaria, Kalamegha, Chhota Nisanbaria, 
Abuganj and Mithaganj. They were intended for cultivators. Tho land was 
to be held rent-free for 2 years and the portion brought under cultivation was 
then to be assessed at the ordinary raiyati rate of 
the neighbourhood. The cultivator obtained a 
heritable and transferable leaso for 30 years with promise of renewal at a revised 
assessment and he had the right of reclaiming any unoccupied land contiguous 
to his lease. ‘There were great irreyularities in tho issue of such leases in 
Bakarganj. Few cultivators obtained them, as most were granted to middle- 
men under the designation of hdolas. A very large number exceeded the 
limit of 200 dighas and some enormously exceeded it, while denami grants were 
frequent so that a single grantee in fact obtained two or more grants. 
Despite this, these small haoladari grants were not unsuccessful. A large area 
was brought under cultivation in a short time and the revenue obtained was 
very considerable. 

266. It will be observed how much more lenient the terms for the large 

capitalist are than those for the small cultivator. 
Comparison of terms and results ‘The contrast is tho more curious that the terms 
of the rules of 1879. : : 
were published on thesame day. Where the culti- 

vator could hold for two years rent-free, the large capitalist could hold for 


i nn ees + ace, 


Their failure. 


Rules of 1879, 


For large capitalists. 


For small capitalists. 





® One of these was Nali-Saplenza which measured over 11,000 acres despite the limit of 3,000 sorcs 
prescribed in the rules. 
R2 
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ten; where the cultivator paid the raiyati-rate of the neighbourhood, the 
large capitalict paid a-half or «-third of that rate; where the cultivator reached 
the maximum rent in the third year, the large capitalist reached it in the 
twenty-firat year; where the cultivator’s assessment was revisable at the end 
of 30 years, the largo eapitalist’s assessment was revisable at the end of 40 
years. Yet this solicitude for the interests of the large capitalist was not 
justified by a comparison of results, Atthe time of the district survey, it 
was found that in every 100 acres the large capitalist had cleared 55 acres, 
where the small capitalist had cleared 86 acres, while the large capitalists 
were paying a total revenue of Rs, 8,215 on 11,628 acres, when the small 
capitalists had been for years paying a total revenue of Rs, 67,106 on 23,614 
acres. 

267. No further rules were issued on the subject of forest grants before 
the district survey began. The following table shows the condition of the 
various grants stil! subsisting at the time of the district survey :— 
























2 Amount un- Assets of Rental 
NatuneE oF GRANT, Number.| Area, | eeulangod: Revenue. grantect. walce, 
uJ — 
Acres. Acres, Ra. Rs, Rs. 


Greate under the rules of 21 | 114,614 27,696 | 40,972 | 1,51,605 | 5,68,661 
- 1853. , 
Fee-simple grants wat 2 11,163 Nil Nil 82,633 67,361 


Grants to large oapitalite 8 11,528 &,899 | 8,215 35,350 | 64,519 
under the rules of 1879. 
Grants to small capitalists 383 | 23,614 8,415 | 67,106 ies 84,938 


under the rules of 1879. 
Miscellaneous :— 











Permanently-settled ... 1 | 677 Nil 817 2,000 3,763 
Farmed ... io 1 | 1385 Nil 563 683 694 
Settled with haoladars 4 8,698 423 | 27,817 89,381 42,289 
Settled with oultivators ee 4,533 200 7,780 ves 7,786 

87,633 {1,538,270 _ 8,40,000 


Toran nis see 174;862 
| l 
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268, ‘This sketch of revenue policy inthe Sundarbans has necessarily been 
brief, It is a long story of failure at once in the assesment of “ resumed mahals” 
and in the reclamation of forests. In both cases the failure was primarily due 
to the worship of the fetish of the sadr malguzar. The simplicity which the 
Permanent Settloment gave to the administration of revenue in the lands which 
it covered secured adherence for the principle of vesting an absolute right of 
property in great landlords in the lands which it did not cover. Direct rela- 
tions with the cultivator were eschewed as a principle by the Board of Revenue 
as appears again and again in their correspondence. At all costs a person of 
substance must be found to take over the business of management and to 
assume responsibility for the revenue. Perpetual settlements were the ultimate 
gcal, but in the meantime the toil and trouble of temporary settlements could 
be reduced by long terms and large estates. As late as 1873 the Board of 
Revenue in a review of revenue administration in Bengal could write of 
estates under temporary settlement as “ requiring at the hands of the officers of 
Government a kind of attention and supervision which belong to a more 
backward stage of revenue administration than now obtains in Bengal” and 
could announce, ‘if the Sundarbans are to be generally reclaimed, it must be 
done by large capitalists and not, by petty settlers,” Settlement with a sadr 
malguzar involved a serious loss of revenue in both ‘resumed mahals” 
and forest grant; but thia was the least of its 
evils, The cultivators in the Sundarbans were 
the most miserable of all the cultivators in the 
district. Omission from the settlement yamabaniis left them at the mercy 
of their landlords, while the jimba refuge, so effective in other parts as a 
check upon oppression, was made impoxsib‘e for them by the maps an records 
of the settlement officer. In the “resumed mahals” the sadr malguzar wus 


Failure in Sundarbans due ‘to 
employment of capitalists. 
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introduced everywhere in the beginning and, once introduced, he could not 
be got rid of. In the forest grants there was ample opportunity to repair 
the error. Here revenue was sacrificed of design and the cultivators were 
left of design to take care of themselves. Reclamation was the supreme 
consideration, yet the sadr malguzar proved miserably unable to reclaim. 
It is no doubt easy to be wise after the event; but no one with any real 
knowledge of the Bakarganj Sundarbans and the methods of the capitalists 
could at any time have predicted any other result. Of all the capitalists tried 
in Bakarganj, ouly two wade their residence within their grants and in those 
two grants alone was reclamation rapidly and successfully accomplished. 
Residence was not an express condition at any time of obtaining a grant; yet 
it must be clear that reclamation requires continuous attention which an 
absentee cannot possibly give. Asa matter of fact had residence been made 
a condition, no grants would have been taken up. The capitalists were indeed 
only capitalists in name. The terms were baited in 1853 and in 1863 
as well as previously so as to attract Europeans, whereas the conditions in 
the Bakarganj Sundarbans were such that no European would ever consent 
permanently to live there. Apart from the climate, it was a week’s journey 
from civilization and it was so marshy and &o interesected by streams that the 
amenities, which alone would have made life tolerable to Europeans of the claas 
required, were impossible. The Bengali capitalists had rarely any capital 
and, if they had, they had better means of employing it than in a venture 
in which the return was delayed ten years. With two exceptions they sublet 
their grants and washed their hands of the business, There was never a dearth - 
of colonists, but always a dearth of capital. Yet the capital required was 
small, sufficient ony to build low embankments for the smaller streams, 
to dig tanks, to supply fresh water and to support colonists over the four first 
years before the forest was down, Had cultivators been introduced from 
the beginning under a State-aided system of colonization, there can be no 
doubt that the whole of the forest would long ago have been reclaimed and 
incidentally the revenue would have been eight times greater than it is to-day, 
twelve lakh of rupees instead of a lakh and a half. It was not however until 
1879 that the error was suspected and cultivators tentatively introduced and 
it was not until 1909 that the error was acknowledged and a State-aided 
colonization by cultivators directed in all of the forests which remained 
unleased. There can be no doubt however that the error would have 
been acknowledged much earlier, had not the forests in Bakarganj been united 
with the forests of Khulna and the 24-Parganas under a common management. 
The common office was located near Calcutta, where speculators were numerous 
and the affairs of Khulna and the 24-Parganas monopolized attention. The 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans always neglected Bakarganj, whose forest 
was not even surveyed for twenty years, and he had done well if he spent 
a few weeks in the district on a hurried tour in the cold weather. The office 
itself was only once held after 1845 by a member of the senior service and 
its existence was continuously threatened, Orders were repeatedly disobeyed, 
corruption was everywhere, disorganization was complete. Above all ignor- 
ance of Bakarganj conditions was abysmal and as a result terms and conditions 
which may have been suitable to Khulna and the 24-Parganas were forced 
upon Bakarganj, where they were not suitable at all. The most conspicuous 
examples of this are in the long rent-free period and in the long time allowed 
for clearance. There can be no question that the most successful reclamation 
in Bakarganj is done without any rent-free period and with a short respite 
of four or five years for clearance and with the penalty of forfeiture rigidly 
enfvrced for default. On these terms the grant of Nali Sapleja was cleared 
in four years, the tenants all the time paying a rent which was double the 
highest eventual rate which Government had at any time fixed for forest grants; 
nor is this the only instance, asin Naltona like methods have obtained a consider- 
able measure of success. ‘Ihe Sundarbans Commission was abolished in 1904 and 
the Bakarganj forests came under the control of the 
Bakarganj Collector. He lost no time in proposing 
a scheme for colonization by cultivators. A colonization officer was appointed 
in 1907 and leases approved in 1909. It is too early yet to pronounce on. its 
success, but colonists at least have been plentiful and reclamation very extensive, 


Recent changes of pclicy. 
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SUMMARY, 


259. It will be convenient to summarize the results of the revenue 
administration of the area which was not included 
in the Permanent Settlement or, if included, has 
forfeited its fiscal immunity. ‘he area which 
comes under review amounts to 1,550 square miles, of which 1,040 square 
miles were in existence at the time of the Permanent Settlement and 510 
square miles wer sui sequent alluvial formations. Of the area in existence 
at the tims of the Permanent Settlement, 633 square miles were not included 
in it and 407 square miles were included, but were subsequently purchased 
by Government in sales for arrears of revenue. The totul revenue with 
which this area was assessed atthe beginning of the present operations was 
Rs. 11,06,703 and at their close after the partial revision which is described 
in Part III, Chapter II, Rs, 14,29,780 exclusive of wovod-cutting fees and 
grazing dues. 

Of the total area 37 square miles paid no revenue, being admitted or 
concealed lakheraj and revenue-freo grants of waste Jand, while 505 square 
miles had been resettled in perpetuity at a revenue of Rs. 4,03,829. The 
remainder or 1,008 square milos was under temporary settlement and bore a 
revenue of Rs, 7,02,873 before the partial revision which wasmade in connec- 
tion with tho settlement operations, In the purchased estates the revenue was 
Rs. 3,15,520 (of which Rs. 2,79,784 was scttled in perpetuity) as compared 
with a revenue of Rs. 2,20,354 at the time of the Permanent Settlement. In 
te Sundarbans and in alluvial formations the revenue was made up as 
follows :— 


Summary of the revenue obtain- 
































SrrrLep - IN SETTLED TEMPOR- 
PERPETUITY. ABILY, i 
Toran Rate per Rate per leescae 
acre. aore 
Area | Reve- Area | peven (acres). 
(acres). | nue. (acres). ue: 
Rs. Rs. R.A. Ks. R. a. 
Sundarbane we} 4,07,497 | 28,946 | 27,767 0 16 303,787 | 3,79,740 14 60,000 
Alluvial formations ... | 3,80,78¢ | 48,962 | 79,627) 1 9 | 216,000 | 3,07,267 | 1 7} 68,000 





The total amount of forest still unreclaimed in the Sundarbans was 230 
square tiles, or 38 per cent. of tho entire area. 

270, In the estates of which the revenue was resettled again in per- 
petuity, the profits of the proprictors were 43 lakhs of rupees and the rental 
value 19 lakhs of rupees, or five times the revenue obtained, and in the tempo- 
rurily-settled srea the rental value was nearly 22 lakhs of rupees, or three 
times the revenue. While such enormous profits were secured to the middle- 
men in these estates, the cultivators were generally paying rent at a rate 
considerably higher than that at which cultivators were paying in the land 
included in the Permanont Settlement ; thus in the Sundarban resumed ma)hia)ls 
the average rate of rent was nearly double and in the Buzrugumedpur taluks 
one-third more than the average of the district, while in the Sahabazpur 
accretions permanently settled it was one quarter more than the average rate 
in tho Sahabazpur island. This cannot be explained or excused by the higher 
rate of revenue, seeing that in the resumed mahals permanently settled the 
revenue was only twelve annas an acre when the cultivators paid seven rupees 
and that in the Buzrueumedpur taluks the rate paid by cultivators was four 
times and in the Sahabazpur accretions three times tho rate of revenue: 
specific instances are still more illuminating, thus in fifteen 99-year leases in 
the Sundarbans, of which the revenue was less than five annas per acre and 

> _ therefore much less than the rate of revenue of 

qoonavourable position of oulli: the Permanent Settlement, $4,000 acres wore held 
by cultivators at a rental of Rs. 2,20,000, or a 

rate nearly 50 per cent. higher than the rate paid by cultivators in the rest 
of the district, while in Chaora tho middlemen had forced rents up to eight 
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rupees an acre despite the efforts of the revenue authorities in the last settle- 
ment to restrict them to five rupees. The real reason for these high rentals is 
to be found in the fact that while the settlement authorities ordinarily left 
tenants to the mercy of their landlords, they gave so secure a title to the 
lessees and their middlemen by their maps and jamabandis that the cultivators 
were unable to resort to jimba, the means which enabled the raiyats in the rest 
of the district to keep rents at a reasonable level. There are estates without 
middlemen in the temporarily settled area, in which rents are invariably low 
and their tenants supply a refreshing contrast in material well-being to the 
tenants ‘of ‘middlemen in neighbouring estates. In other respects than rent 
the tenants of middlemen are no better treated than the tenants in tho 
permanently-settled part of the district. Even in Government estates the 
middlemen take abwab, which in Sahabazpur are never less than two annas 
and in Patuakhali very often eight annas in every rupee of rent. 
They are universally higher in estates which are under a sedar malguzar, although 
small middlemen who are sufficiently powerful do not scruple to make heavy 
exactions. Another abuse which flourishes in the Sundarbans unier the rule 
of the sadzr malguzar is arbitrary eviction, which occurs in every estate, but has 
sometimes been effected on a comprebensive scale, Rent receipts axe very 
generally withheld by middlemen throughout the whole area. 

271. It is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the revenue adminis- 
tration of the area which escaped the Permanent Scttlement has been a failure, 
Revenue has been sacrificed at the altar of immediate administrative relief, 
when in the issue the burden of administration has been and will be greatly 
increased, or at the shrine of rapid reclamation, when in the issue reclamation 
could havo been attained more rapidly and more completely by ofher means. 
In indirect results the policy has proved equally disastrous, as the cult of the 
middleman involved an attitude of laissez faire in regard to the relations bet- 
ween him and his tenants, to which must be ascribed on the one hand the 
extortions which jeopardiee tho well-being of the cultivators and on the other 
hand the disregard of the law which increases the burden of administration, 

__ while a8 a minor evil the oult of perpetual seftlement 
Failure of the revenue pokey and sadar malguear has proved a poison whereb; 
ee the subordinate revenue staff has heen demoraliged, 
when at a mere nod from them fortunes could be made and incomes secured 
for ever. Epr the tuture at all events if may be hoped that the policy of 
neglect is dead, whether it be displayed in permanent settlomenta, the intro- 
duction of a sadar m@lguzar, the recognition of middlemen or in the failure to 
secure fair terms for the cultivator. hat has been done in the past can orily 
be effectively undone by expropriation, a drastic remedy which might prove 
lees costly and less difficult than could ‘be expected, as many middlemen 
would doubtless go willingly enough on receipt of ten times their annual 
profits, If expropriation be impracticable, it will only be possible to mitigate 
the evil conseyuences of what hss been done. In this direction however 
little will be achieved without the organisation of a special staff for the main- 
tenance of the record-of-rights, who will be able to obtain contemporary avd 
correct information of all breaches of the law of landlord and tenant and who 
will be incapable by virtue of character and emoluments of colluding with the 
middlemen and maljuzars. With the aid of such an organisation it.might be 
ossible to induce or compel the middleman to keep within the law. It would 
bs idle however to blink the fact that the struggle with the middleman 
will be long and arduous and ifs issue doubtful, whereas in expropriation 
there is a remedy which cannot fail, which would automatically ease the 
burden of administration and which the cultivators themselves passionately 
desire. 


PART IIT. 


The present settlement. 





CHAPTER I, 
GENERAL HISTORY OF THE PRESENT SETTLEMENT. 


Inception. 


272 ‘THE occasion, although not the cause, of the preparation of a record 
of-rights in the district of Bakarganj was an- 
application made by Raja Sir Sourindra Mohan 
Tagore, Kt., 0.1.2., under section 101 (2) (a) of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885, 
for a survey and a record-of-rights of a recently purchased property, which 
comprised almost the whole of two estates] bearing Nos. 1721 and 1722 on 
the Bakarganj revenue roll and forming part of the ancient zamindari of 
Chandradwip. The Raja’s application* was entertained, but a more detailed 
examination disclosed t that the greater part of the lands of the estates did not 
belong exclusively to the Raja, but was held jointly with proprietors of other 
estates, while the lands were in any case scattered in parcels all over 
the district and rarely so situated that ontire villages belonged to the Raja. 
The circumstances of the Raja’s estates were fatal to the application. 
The demarcation of his lands would have been almost impossible and the 
cost would have been prohibitive... The proposal developed gradually, first 
into a suggestion that only such villages as were chicfly owned by the Raja 
should be taken up, which was condemned because a mere handful were found 
to be so owned, and then into a proposal that the whole of the pargana of 
Chandradwip wherein the Raja’s property was situated should be taken up, 
or in the alternative the whole of the district of Bakarganj, a ‘course which 
had been recommended by the Collector, Mr. Beatson. Belt, and the Com- 
missioner, Sir (then Mr.) Lancelot Hare.t Mr. Beatson-Bell had indeed 
strongly urged § the survey and settlement of the whole district in 1896 at 
the time when the frequency of murders had compelled those public dis- 
cussions of a remedy which finally led to the. disarmament of the district. 

273. In the present case further letters by the Collector || and the Commis- 
sioner (Mr. Savage)@ based their support of a 

survey and record-of-rights of at least-the whole 
vee chiefly on the murderous temper of the poople and the unrest in the 
istrict arising out of the utter confusion into which landed interests had fallen. 
Within the previous three years there had been 30 murders and 27 serious 
riots in the pargana, which comprised an area of little more than 400 square 
miles. As Mr. Beatgon-Bell remarked, ‘‘For the three years in question 
there were more murders in this pargana alone than in many entire 
districts, An average of nearly one murder per month makes out a strong 
case for special treatment.”’ 

274, ThejDirector of Land Records** was strongly in favour of preparing 
Opinion of the Director of @ record-of-rights for the whole district, as he 
Lands Reeords. understood that “Government would not be 
disinclined to entertain such a proposal and that the Government of India 


Origin of the operations. 


To remove agrarian unrest. 





* No. 1129 A. of 19th December 1898, from Board of Rovenue to Government of Bengal, 
+ No. 698 S., of 4th April 1898, from Director of Land Records to Board of Revenuze. 
bid, paragraphs 6 and 8, 
No. 1670 J. of 6th August 1896, from the District Magistrate of Bakarganj to the Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division. 
lL No. 191 8, of 19th August 1898, from the Collecter of Bikarganj to the Commiasioner of Dacca. 
- Oane 8 C., of 17th September 1898, from the Commissioner of Dacca to the Virector of Land 
ecords. 
#* No. 1941 8. of 1)th November 1898, from the Director of Land Records to the Board of Revenue. 
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would readily consent to it, could funds be provided to carry it out.” He 
continued :— 


It is scarcely open to argument that there is not another district in Bengal 
in which disputes as to land are so frequent and so violent or in which there is so much 
eriminal litigation arising from such disputes as in Bakarganj; and I believe that this, 
the only remedy for such troubles, would have been resorted to some years since, had 
it not been impossible for Government to undertake further settlement operations while those 
in Chittagong and Orissa were still in progress and while the success of the Bihar 
operations was still in doubt. These difficulties are now at an end, the Chittagong 
settlement having been concluded, the operations in Orissa being timed to close before 
these proceedings can be initiated and the success of the survey and settlement operations in 
North Bihar having been already assured. 

Moreover the advantages of dealing with compact areas are not only those of 
convenience, but greatly affect also the financial aspect of the operations, There can be 
little doubt that the Government of India will be prepared in accordance with precedent to 
relieve this Government of the whole of the cost of the traverse operations, if compact 
blooks, such os thanas, are dealt with, whereas that Government might object to pay more 
than a share towards this co:t were the operations to be confined to a scattered pargana, 
and the balance of the cost can be systematically recovered from the landlords and tenants 
as is being done with efficiency in North Bihar. 


He concluded :— 


“T would ask the favour of the Board’s support for this proposal to adopt the only 
remedy available for the agrarian troubles of the most turbulent of the districts of Eastern 
Bengal. Ample evidence bas recently accumulated in the course of the proceedings in 
Bihar and Orissa and in the petty settlements recently concluded in Midnapore, 
Khulna, Burdwan and 24-Parganas of the efficacy of such operations in removing 
the causes of such troubles and in pacifying tracts which suffer under them. In the 
present case we lave one of the most important landholders of the district 
usking for our co-operation to enable him to discover the lands to which he is 
entitled and we have others ready to welcome our. intervention for similar reasons; while 
we have at the same time a continuous record of crime and violence, almost wholly due to 
doubts and disputes as to rights in lands, a record which has been serious enough to force 
Government to disarm the district. And as I have pointedout above, we have now at 
hand officers trained in land settlement operations and free to carry them out, and are in 
a position, with the help of experience recently gained in all parts of Bengal, to conduct these 
operations with greater economy and eflicienay than we have hitherto been able to achieve, 


275. The Board of Revenue* accordingly dismissed the lesser proposals 

Ge ernie a at. Jee impracticable and ‘cordially supported” the 

upport of the Board of Heve proposal for a survey and a record-of-rights of 

d Local G t. prop re ghts o 

a aaa the whole district. The Local Government ft were 
even more emphatic :— 


The legal difficulties in the way of aceeding to Sir Sourindra Mohan Tagore’s request 
and the extreme costliness of partial operations in a district in which such a complicated 
system of land tenure obtains, sre strong reasons against any half measures: but the 
strongest argument for a settlement of the whole district, und the one which the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself regards as decisive, is the administrative nocessity of adjusting and closing 
the oauses of quarrel, which keep it in constant ferment. The disregard of human life 
displayed by the people of Bakarganj in their land disputes has long been notorious, 
and so serious a complexion did matters assume that Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as the 
Government of India are aware, was forced to disarm the district in September 1896. Since 
then gunshot murders have almost entirely ceased; but though the number of murders has 
decreased the same fierce quarrels constantly arise out of questions involving claims to 
laud ; and the decrease in murders has been accompanied by no appreciable decrease in 
rioting. The Collector of Bakarganj has cited but a few typical cases, and the information 
before the Lieutenaut-Governor is sufficient to convince him that the only possible means 
of pacifying the district is to go to the root of the evil and by giving landlord, tenure. 
holder and raiyat a record of his rights to remove the causa causans of the lawlessness 
and turbulence that are now rife, 

Of the five projects proposed the Lieutenant-Governor considers the settlement of 
Bakarganj to be incomparably the most important and urgent. 


a) * 
Recommendations of the Govern- 276, The Government of India supported 
ment.of India to Her Majesty's the proposal of the Local Government in a 
& cretary of Stato for India. despatch ¢ in which they remarked :— 
We have now the honour to forward a letter from the Bengal Government in which 


it is proposed to extend the cadastral survey 0 those parts of the districts of Monghyr 
and Bhagalpur which lie north of the Ganges and to the entire district of Bakarganj. 








* No. 1129 A. of 19th December 1898, from the Board of Revenue to the Government of Hengal, 

+ No. 287 of 21st January 1899, from the Government of Bengal to the Government of India 
{paragrapha 7 and 8). 

{ Despatch No, 88 of 10th May 1899, from the Government of India to the Secretary of State (para- 
graphs 2 and 6). 
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Theo case of Bakarganj,-as has been previously stated, stands on a different footing. 
The raiyats do not require the same protection from arbitrary and powerful landlords as the 
raiyats in Monghyr and Bhagalpur or North Bihar. They are well-off and are amply able 
to assert their rights. But the tenures are excessively intricate, the people are turbulent, 
and disputes about land, terminating frequently in murder, are of constant ocsurrence, 
A survey, if introduced, would bo undertaken mainly from political and administrative con- 
siderations. We are agreed that on these grounds a good case oxists for its introduction, and 
that it should be carried out. The cost is put at 2! lakhs, and the Bengal Government ask 
that the State contribntion should in this case also be one-fourth. With this however we 
are not able to agree. We consider that all the circumstances differ so materially from those 
present to our minds and to the mind of Sir Henry Fowler in connection with the proposed 
surveys of North Bihar that the decision in the latter case is not really applicable toa survey 
proposed to be undertaken in a rich district like Dakarganj for the express purpose cf 
checking the criminal propensities of its inhabitants, It is indeed almost a question whether 
the public treasury ought to make any contribution towards the cost of this survey other 
than the actual value of the preliminary traverse, which can be utilized by the Government 
of India for topographical purposes; and we observe that the Board of Revenue recom- 
mend that the State should pay only the cost of traverse survey. But a3 the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal considers that something more than this amount of aid should be given, 
wo aro willing to fix it at one-eighth of the total cost. In the one-eighth will be included the 
charge falling on the State for the traverse. ‘This may be roughly estimated at Rs, 40 per 
square mile. If the total cost amounts to Rs. 640 the square mile, the State contribution 
of one-eighth will be Rs. 80, one-half of which will represent the actual value of the 
traverse, 

The.Government of India meanwhile provisionally approved of* the start- 
ing of operations in Bakarganj, 
Sanctioning despatch of the 77. The Secretary of State’s despatch} is 
Secretary ot State. reproduced in full :— 


“T have ‘considered in Council Your-Jixcellency’s letter No. 83 (Land Revenues), 
dated the.18th. May 1899, with. the enclosed papers concerning the proposal for extending 
the cadastral survey operaticns to North Bhagalpur,.North Monghyr and the district of 
Bakarganj. 

2. I gather that both your Government and the Local Government are satisfied that 
the survey operations in Bihar have bestowed substantial benefits on the classes connected 
with the land, more specially upon the raiyats, and that the adverse predictions regarding 
these operations havy not been fulfilled. You consider that North Bhagalpur and North 
Monghyr closely resemble the districts of North Bihar in respect to density of population, 
to tenure, and to strife between landlords and tenants: and you think that the survey will 
confer valuable benefits on theso tracts, Bakargani, on the other hand, as a district where 
the .raiyats are excep'ionally prosperous and able to assert their rights ; where agrarian strife 
has for many years been kcen and has given rise to murders, affrays and riots, and where 
properties are much confused and intermingled. It is anticipated that a cadastral survey 
and record may be the mexns of restoring peace to the agricultural classes in Bakarganj. 

3. It appears that tho majority of the landholders in Bhagalpur and -Monghyr, sv far 
as they have been consulted, are against the proposed survey. But the local Government 
considers that, after the experience of North Bihar, :their opposition may properly be 
overruled. ‘two largo landholder, in Bakarganj have applied for a survey aud record-of. 
rights of their estates; but 1 do not find in the papers any further expression of the viows of 
tho Bakarganj landed classes on the su! jeot. 

4. The cost-of the operations is es imated at Ks. 18,79,000 in the Bhagalpur Division 
and at Rs. 19,20,000 in Bakarganj. The work will be nearly twice as expensive per acre 
in Bakarganj asin North Bihar, owing to the cheracter of the country and the intricacy 
of the tenures. It ia estimated that the busincss will be completed within seven years. 

5. In all the circumstances I am prepared to confirm the orders contained in your 
Secretary’s letter of the 12th May 18%9, so far as regards the extension of the survey and 
record-of-rights to the three tracts under discussion. But [ argee in the view held by my 

two predecessoxys that tho public treasury should bear not 

ga ey one-fourth of the expendi- Jess than one-fourti of the whole ocst of these operations 

, in Bengal. I do not consider that. the circumstanoes of 

Bakarganj, where the work will be exceptionally costly, are such as to justify any reduction 

in the proportion to be borne by the Government in the total expenditure. And I confirm 

your orders, subject to the proviso that one-fourth of the expenditure iu ail throo traets will 
be borne by the Government.” 


278. On reccipt of.the despatch, the Government of India’s ardour some- 
what cooled and the proposed operations were postponed for a year: ‘ With 
reference to the question of the State contribution towards the cost of operations 

in Bakayganj, I am to say that a further represent- 
Pesce. ‘Ee tte fetter ation on the matter has been made to the Secretary 
of India: of State and that pending receipt of his Lordship’s 


reply, the survey of that district should not be 





* No, 1171--69-3 of 29th May i398, from the Government of India to the Government of Bengal. 
ono No, 140 (Revenue) of 29th June 1899, from the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India, 
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undertaken.”’* This further representation t referred to the reasons which 
had governed the decision to bear a large proportion of the: cost of similar 
operations in Benures‘and North Bibar and urged that. they were inapplicable 
in the case of Bakarganj. In place of a poor soil, a high assessment, general 
poverty amongst the raiyats and frequent famines, there were in Bakarganj a 
fertile soil-highly cultivated, a low assessment, gencral prosperity amongst 
the raiyats and no likelihood of famine.. “There is no poverty among the 
tenantry of the district, who waste their time and money in turbulence, luwless- 
ness and litigation.” The Seeretary of State¢ was not convinced. ‘1 attach 
great weight to the decided opinion of Your Excellency’s Government on this 
important matter. But I find that two of my predecessors have in past years 
ruled. that Government should bear one-fourth of the cost of cadastral surveys 
in Béngal; and one of my predecessors recoguized that the decision then taken 
would guide the allocation of charyes in future cadastral surveys of other 
permanently-settled tracts. I adhered to the previous decision, because I 
consider that the yeneral treasury ought to bear a substantial share in the cost 
of operations, such as are under consideration, for 
securing the peace and well-heing of the peasantry 
and landholders, ‘I'he costliness of the Bakar- 
ganj survey appears to be a reason for the Goverument’s bearing the full ordi- 
nary share of the cost, . . Qn a review of all the facts, 1 am unable to 
modify the decision that the Government should bear one-fourth of the cost’ 
of cadastral survey in Bakarganj. And I believe that the fact of Government 
continuing to bear a substantial share of the cost will have effect in disarming 
opposition to a measure, which at the outset does not meet the general approval 
of classes connected with the Jand, ” 

The correspondence on this subsidiary matter delayed the inception of the 
operations fora year, so that a start»-was/actually made only in the cold weather 
of 1900-1, 


Decision of the Secretary’ of 
State. 


Notifications. 


279. The district was notified for survey and settlement under section 
101 (2) of the Bengal Tenaney Act not as a whoie, but part by part, as the 
appointed time for heginning the work in each part drew near. In addition 
separate notifications were made under section 101 (2) (d: of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act of all estates in whieh a resettlement of the land revenue was 
proposed, 

A list of these notifications and of ‘other important notifications relating 
to the proceedings is printed in Appendix A. 

The firat notification published for the area of the first soason was dated 
2nd October 1900; and the Settlement Officer was appointed in « notification 
of the same date. 

All the notifications were in the same form. ‘The particulars which the 
record-of-rights should contain were specified as follows :— 


(a) The nane of each tenant °r oceupant. 

(6) The cless to which each tenant belongs, that is to say, whether he 

isa tenure-holder, raiyat holding at 

fixed rates, settled raiyat, occupancy 

raiyat, non-occupancy raiyat or under- 
raiyal; and if he is a tenure-holder, whether he is a permanent 
tenure holder or not, and whether his rent is liable to enhance- 
ment during the continuance of his tenure. 

(c) The situation, quantity and one or more of the boundaries of the 
land held by each tenant or occupier. 

(d) The name of cach tenant’s landlord. 

(e) The rent payable at the time the record-of-rights is being prepared. 

(f) The mode in which that rent has been fixed, whether by contract, 
by order of a Court, or otherwise. 

(g) If the rent is a gradually increasing rent, the time at which and the 
steps by which it increases. 

(h) The special conditions and incidents, if any, of the tenancy. 


Particulars specified in the noti- 
fications. 








* No, 1796— 69-6 of 9th August 1899, from the Government of India to the Government of Bongal. 
+No. 51, dated 10th August )899, from the Government of India {o the Secrotary of State. 
t Despatch No. 286 (Revenue), dated 26th October 1809, from the Secretary of State to the Government 
of India, 
s2 
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(¢} The name of each proprietor, including rent-free owner, with the 
character and extent of his interest and the situation, quantity 
and boundaries of the proprietor’s private lands, as defined in 
Chapter XI of the Aet. 

(7) If the land is claimed to be held rent-free, whether or not rent is 
actually paid, or, if nut paid, whether or not the occupant is 
entitled to hold the Jand without payment of rent, and if so 
entitled, under what authority. 


The area under the operations, 


280. The whole district was not included in these notifications. A survey 
and a record-of-rights had already been made under the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
respect of many Government estates and of certain private estates and it was 
unnecessary to take up these areas again. In addition the Schillerganj estate 
in the Sundarbans was also excluded from the operations, as the proprietors 
had made a private survey and record-of-rights which, on examination, was 
found to be substantially accurate; and the Lieutenant-Governor thought it 
desirable that Government should recognize a right system of management 
and the existence of amicable relations of landlords aud tenants in a district 
where confusion and unfriendly relations are the rule.”* 

A considerable part of the area which had been notified consisted of 
uninhabited islands and chars or of Sundarban forest. This was surveyed, but 
except in a technical sense no record-of-rights was prepared for it. 

On the other hand a record-of-rights was prepared for certain areas, which 
at that time belonged to Bakarganj, but-have since ¢ been transferred to other 
districts, 

A detailed statement of all these areas, which is necessary for purposes of 
record, will be found in Appendix B, 

After these additions and subtractions have been made, the total land area 
which was dealt with in the district operations amounts to 3,226 square miles in 
which a survey was made and 2,972 square miles in whieh a record-of-rights was 
prepared and is thus distributed among the different thanas. ‘These figures are 
therefore used in the various statements of this part:— 
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| } 
De mre ener 
*No, 919 Ti=B. of 6th June 1662, from Government of Bengal to the Board of Revenue. See 


iso Appendix B. : 
: + Notification No. 662 R.-1, dated 25th March 1912, printed on page 701 of the Eastern Bengal and 


‘Assam Gazette of 27th March 1912. 
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Organization of the Operations. 


281. The Director of Land Records and the Superintendent of Provincial 
Surveys visited Barisal in December 1900. It was then decided that traverse 
and cadastral survey should proceed generally upon the lines laid down in 
Bihar, that the Settlement Officer; Mr. Beatson-Bell, should go to Darbhanga 
for a month to study the working of the Bihar system and to draw up rules 
for khanapuri (record-writing) in Bakarganj, and that a small experimental 
area should be carried up to khanapuri as early as possible in 1901 in 
order to test the system and the rules in actual working before the serious 
work of the district began. 

January 1901 was accordingly spent in Darbhanga, where Mr, Beatson-Bell 
recelved unstinted help from Mr, Kerr and Mr. Gourlay. 

On his return work began at once in the estate of Bamna in thana 
Mathbaria, which had been selected as the experimental area at the request of 
Mesers. Garth and Weatherall, who were trustees in respect of the greater 
part.* ‘This estate forms a compact block, roughly 33 square miles in extent, 
Hae was known tu be full of tenures and otherwise characteristic of the 

istrict. 

The khanapuri rules were ready in February 1901 and the lines laid down 
for the attestation rules at an inspection by the Director of Land Records in 
December 1901. The attestation rules were produced in December 1902 and 
the forms in which the record-of-rights should b9 finally framed were approv- 
ed by the Director of Land Records in October 1902.t 

At the inspection of December 190} the programme of operations in the 
district was sketched out as follows:— 
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Mehondiganj, Gaurnadi, | 
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i Shale ati, Bhandaria, part | 
"of Mathbaria. i 
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i 
{- sem aespensi aire cmartinaina 7 cnt Piatt tn sh rnin rye hn a A SPA nen cE ais em aesnemanierges| 


It wus, dowever only in 1903 that it was finally determined + that the 
Sundarbans should form part of the district operations aud not be left to the 
Commissioner in the Sundarbans, who was at that time ia immediate authority 
therein. 

Th the main these arrange:nents held good and, apart from estates whose 
iand revenue was water resettlement, the final publication of the district was 
finished in i903, . 








a re a a on te rte 
a tere 


* No. 278 8, cf lath Goober ist (Sunual Report, paragraph 6), from the Settlement Officer to the 
Director of Land Records. 
_ t No. 167 of 20th Octowr 1902 (Ausual Report, paragraph 1), from the Settlement Officer to the 
Direcioe of Land Beecrds. 
No, 4016 LR. at 2tst December 1993 from Government of Bengal to Bourd of Revenue. 
+ ) No. 8440 of 12ta cugust 1902), G fs : 
* 3 No. 667 of 4th Peoruary 1906 § ‘TO Government of Bengal to Government of India. 


No. 869 -154.8 of t4rh April 1905, from Government of India to Government of Bergal. 
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As the procedure adopted in Bakarganj] was based upon the procedure of 
Bihar, which has been deseribed at length in the final reports* of Muzaffar- 
pur, Saran and Darbhanga survey and settlement operations, it is only 
necessary here to give a briet outline of the general method of the work 
and then to fill in the outline with details’of progress in Bakarganj} and: a 
note.of the difficulties and developments which were peculiar to: Bakarganj. 


General outline. of the method of work, 


282. Ignorance is so very general not only in this distriet but throughout 
Fastern Bengal, not only amongst the public but even in Courts and amongst 
officials, of the various operations which take place before it is possible to 
produce a map and a record-of-rights fit for final publication under scetion 
103 A (2) of the Bengal Tenancy Act that it will probably be of some 
value if the method and purpose of the various operations are explained in 
their chronological order. These operations are:— 


Traverse survey ; Disposa] of objections under section 
Cadastral survey ; 103 A, Bengal Tenancy Act 
Khanapuri or record-writing ; | Janch or final scrutiny ; 

Attestation ; Preparation of a fair copy ; 

Draft publication ; Final publication. 


For the greater part of the areca this is a complete list, but, in. the 
temporarily-settled tracts, where a resattlement. of land revenue has. been 
ordered, a further stage in the settlement of fair rents takes place before the 
final scrutiny. 

In making a detailed survey of a large tract of country two methods are 
possible. The natural method is to begin with a central ficld and by 
adding field after field in a gradually widening circle to build up the plan of 
the whole tract around it. fhe seientifie method is first to make a plan of 
the exterior boundary of the tract, then to cut it up into sections and finally 
to survey the limits of every field within each section. ‘The natural method 1s 
perhaps pr pinel accurate in fl area, which is not too large for the 
activities of a single surveyor; but as each inaccuracy in the measurement of a 
ficld correspondingly swells or contracts the exterior boundary of the area and 
as a slight error in the direction of any line in the earlier stages of the survey 
is exaggerated a hundredfold at the extremities, it is useless in an area 80 
large. as to require several surveyors, whose independent plans must of 
necessity exhibit the widest divergencies along their common boundavies. 
Moreover in a large tract the natural method supplies a map which is 
geographically inaccurate, since it treats the earth as a plane and provides no 
means of applying corrections for the curvature of the earth’s surface. The 
scientific method 1g not open to the same objections. The exterior boundary 
of the entire tract is surveyed by the aid of angular measurements under a 
system which provides a severe mathematical check upon their accuracy and 
permits mathematical corrections for the earth’s curvature; and the tract is 
then divided by the same means and under the same check into sections of 
convenient size. Errors occuring in the measurement of individual fields or 
the direction of individual lines are thus confined to the section in which they 
occur, while the map of the entire tract can be made geographically accurate. 

The method of survey adopted in settlement operations, which is general- 
ly known under tho name of traverse survey, makes large use of the maps of 
the Revenue Survey. This was a professional survey which delineated the 
boundaries of every mauza or village and supplied a congregated plan of the 
Bakarvanj district on the scale of 4 inches to a mile. 

The district was first divided into tracts with an area of 250 square miles 
known as main circuits, whose periphery followed the boundary of villages as 
shown in. the Revenue Survey maps. These main circuits were then divided 
into sections, known as sub-circuits, with a similar periphery. Three groups 
of surveyors then took the field, two to measure the sides and angles of the 
villages on the periphery of the main and sub-circuits and the third to 








* Publishedjin 1901, 1608 and 1904, respective! y. 
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measure the sides and angles of the villages within each sub-cireuit. The 
demurcation of the actual village boundary on the ground was done in 
advances, cach bend or sinuosity being marked by an earthen mound and being 
made visible to its nearest neighbour on either side by the removal of -all trees 
and other obstructions in a straight line between the two. When the line was 
- too long, additional stations were provided to aid the detailed survey of fields 

which was to follow. ‘he surveyors then measured the straight line between 
the bends and the argle which each line made with its predecessor. In the 
caso of main and sub-circuits both measurements were made with greater care 
and more accurate instruments. To afford a check upon tho accuracy of 
the measurements “azimuths” were taken at intervals, being astronomical 
observations by means of which the angular inclination of any line to the 
meridian is obtained. ‘The surveyor as he proceoded marked each bend or 
“ station” with a cylinder and each village trijunction with a stone prism. 

The series of muasurements were then sent to office, where searching 
mathematical tests were applied to them. Where discrepancies appeared, tho 
measurements were made afresh. 

In order to convert these linear and angular measurements into a plan of 
each village ‘‘ bearings” and then ‘‘co-ordinates” aro calculated, the ‘bear- 
ing” being the angulir inclination of each line to the meridian and the 
“co-ordinate” being the rectangular distances in a north, south, east and 
westerly direction between cach “station” or bend and the surveyor's starting 
point in the village. With a knowledge of theso distances the position of 
each ‘‘station” can be accuratoly shown on a sheet of paper which has been 
divided by vertical and horizontal lines into a network of equal squares. In 
Bakarganj the side of each square pmeasured 1 inch, which was assumed to 
represent 5 “chains,” each 22 yards in length. As 80 of these chains make 
1 linear mile, the seale of the sheet and hence of tho village plan becamo 
16 inches to 1 mile. 

The same methods were applied to convert the linear and angular 
measurements of the main circuit into a plan of tho entire tract, except that 
the co-ordinates were run down not from the surveyor’s starting point as in 
the case of the village, but from an origin chosen for the whole district and 
usually an imaginary pint near the centre of tho district formed by the 
intersection of any parullel of latitude with any meridian. A mathematical 
correction also was given to the “bearing” for convergency of meridians due 
to the curvatures of the carth’s surface, ‘I'his correction cannot bo absolutely 
exact and involves a sligh’ distortion, which was eliminated by connecting the 
survey with such stations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey as fall within 
the area As a result of these operations a plan of each main circuit was 
prepared and placed in its true geographical position and a separate plan was 
provided of the boundaries of each village as a skeleton into. which the 
detailed survey of its ficids should subsequently be fitted, 

Tho operations of tie traverse survey described above are complete in 
one year, the cold weather being employed in the measurements on the ground, 
the hot weather and the rains in the conversion of these measurements into 
the village plots on the scale of 16” = 1 mile. 

In the next season tre village polygon (or sheet) was handed: over to an 
amin, who prococded to the village to measure and plot upon the polygon 
all topographical featuros and the sides of every field. The situation of 
each corner and each salient point was found by taking rectangular offsets 
either from the sides of the polygon for short distances or for longer distances 
from straight lines joininy points on any two of these sides and from shorter 
connections joining such lines. ‘To ensure accuracy all measurements were 
made by means of a chain of 22 yards and offsets were not allowed to any 
points which involved lenzsz measurement than two chains or 44 yards. It 
may be notod that on a niin of the scale of 16” = 1 milo it is diticult to show 
accurately distances of less than 4 yards and impossible to show at all 
distances of less than 2 ya: Is. ’ 

The amin next numb.red each field sorially and entered the field into a 
book callel the ‘khasri’ which detailed the kind of land, the nature of the 
crop grown, if under cultivition, and the namo of the ratyat in whose posses. 
sion it is found, Ho tien entered the field into a paper called the ‘ khatian,” 
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one of which was prepared for every raiyat who held any land in the village. 
In this paper he entered the name of the raiyat and the plots of which he was 
in possession. Raiyats sometimes sublet some or all of their lands tempor- 
arily or even permanently to under-raiyats. In such a case the amin entered 
the field again in a similar “khatiin” prepared for the under-raiyat. ‘The 
amin at! the same time entered in each “ khatidn” the name of the raiyat’s 
landlord and prepared for each landlord a paper called a ‘‘khebat,” in which 
he entered his name and also the field numbers of any lands, such for example 
as homestead, which the landlord may keep in his own possession and not 
sublet to tenants. Where the landlord was a middleman and had himself 
a landlord, he entered that landlord’s name and prepared for him another 
akhebat.” ‘Ihe landlord’s “khebat” will subsequently be completed with 
* list of all his tenants and details of their tenancies. 

In preparing ‘ khatians” and “khebats” the definitions of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act were observed, which divide those having an interest in agri- 
cultural Jand into three classes-—proprietor, tenure-holder and raiyat. For each 
proprietor and tenure-holder, as defined by the Act, a “khebat”’ was prepared, 
even though he may cultivate his land, and for each raiyat a “ khatian,” 
even though he may sublet it, so that a “khebat” became a paper containing 
the details of the interest of a proprietor or tenure-holder as defined in the 
Tenancy Act and a “khatiin” became a paper containing the details of the 
interest of a raiyat or under-raiyat as defined in the Tenancy Act. A specimen 
‘“‘khebat ”’ and a specimen ‘‘khatian ” are reproduced in English in Appendix C. 

Disputes which srose about the boundaries or ownership of fields or 
tenancies were’ decided on the spot_on.the basis of existing possession by 
officers appointed for the purpose. A copy of the khatian or khebat for eac 
tenancy was given to the recorded possessor. 

When the detailed map and record-writing of each village were complete, 
the area of each field was extracted by a mechanical calculation from its delinea- 
tion on the map and the result was entered in the khasra, khatians and khebats. 

These operatious comprise the second year’s work, fhe cold weather and 
part of the hot weather being employed in the detailed survey and the record- 
writing, the rest of the hot weather and the rains in the calculation of areas 
and their entry in the record. 

The work of the first and the second yesr was entirely under the control 
of the Survey Department, except that disputes were decided by officers of the 
Settlement Department. At the end of the second year the khasra, khebats 
and khatians were handed over to the Settlement Department together with a 
photographic copy of the village map made by the Vandyke process. 

In the next season these were again taken to the village where landlords 
and tenants were brought together and where by aid of a series of friendly con- 
versations an Assistant Settlement Officer scrutinized the entries made in each 
khebat or khatian with a view to the removal of errors in either map or record. 
The rent payable for the tenancy under any legal contract was then entered 
by the officer in the presence of both landlord and tenant. The officer at the 
same time entered the status of the tenant, that is to say, whether tenure- 
holder, raiyat or under-raiyat, and his classification, that is to say, whether he 
is a permanent tenure-holder or, if a raiyat, whether he is a raiyat holding at 
fixed rates, a settled raiyat, an occupancy raiyat or # non-occupancy raiyat, and 
mude a note of any special rights and incidents connacted with the tenancy. 

All matters in dispute between landlord and landlord, landlord and tenant 
or tenant and tenant, including the amount of the rent, were then decided by 
the officer on the basis of existing facts or possession. 

On the completion of each village the record-of-rights was published in 
draft under section 103 A (1) by reading out all entries in every khebat or 
khatian to the assembled villagers. After draft publication the period of one 
month was allowed, during which the record may be inspected and objections 
lodged against any entry therein. These objections were then enquired into 
one by one by another Agsistaut Settlement Officer usually of more experience 
and corrections were made as appeared necessary on the result of the enquiry. 

These operations completed the third year, the cold weather and the hot 
weather being employed in attestation and draft publication, the rains in the 
disposal of objections lodged: . 
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In the following season the record-of-righta thus prepared was carefully 
scrutinized in the head office by a staff of clerks, who brought to light omissions 
and obvious errors. All orders by competent authority were examined to see 
that effect had been properly given to them in the record, the plots entered 
in the khebats and khatians were scrutinized to see that no field had been 
omitted or entered more than once, while the khebats or khatians of tenancies 
which appeared to have land in more than one village were examined to see 
that in all points of description and record where agreement is necessary 
agreement has in fact been obtained Finally the khebat of each landlord was 
corapleted by entering upon it the total area of his tenancy and the list of his 
tenants with the rent which each paid and the amount of land which each held. 

The scrutiny complete, a fair copy was made of the draft record, which 
had by this time been reduced by correction and much handling to a miserable 
condition. The fair copy was in duplicate, one copy being for lodgment 
in the collectorate as the public record and the other for distribution to the 
recorded owners of each tenancy. The fair copy was carefully compared with 
the draft record to eliminate copyists’ errors and was then finally published 
in the village under the provisions of section 103 A (¢) as the record-of-rights 
ordered by Government under section 101 (2) of the Act. Final publication 
was made by a clerk who read to the villagers assembled in a convenient 
place in the village the whole record from beginning to end. 

In temporarily-settled tracts where an order had been made by the 
Local Government under section 101 (2) (d) of the Bengal Tenancy Act the 
rents of all tenants were revised before final scrutiny. The agrarian condi- 
tions of the estate or tract were examined by an Assistant Settlement Officer 
and on the results of this examination proposals for revised rates of rent 
were made by the Settlement Officer to the higher Revenue Auttorities. 
On receipt of their orders the Assistant Settlement Officer proceeded to 
the village and explained to each tenant his new rent. He then formally 
pablished in draft the rent-roll and considered any objection thereto which 
any tenant put forward. When orders had been passed upon such objec- 
tions and appeals, the record was made over for final scrutiny in the usual way. 

These operations employed a fourth year in the normal routine. lKven 
after final publication there is further work to be done; but this is described 
separately in Chapter IIT. 

283. ‘The area under resettlement of land revenue was situated in scatter- 
ed patches in each thana, and, while the settlement of fair rents delayed final 
publication in all cases, the amount of delay varied greatly even amongst 
estates in the same thana. ‘I'he date of fiual publication in each estate has 
been shown separately as it is required for purposes of record, With this 
exception, the following table shows for each thana in the district the year 
in which each stage of the operations was encompassed :— 
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Th; Superior Staff. 


984, Mr, N. D. Beatson Bell joined as Settlement Officer on 23rd Novem= 
ber 1900 and gave over charge on 25th March 1905 to take up the post of 
Director of Land Records. 

I joined as Assistant Settlement Officer on the 6th December 1901 and 
took over charge as Settlement Officer on 25th March 1905, holding the post 
until my appointment as Director of Land Records on 16th April 1911. 

From 6th May to 9th November 1908, when I was on leave, Mr. H. K, 
Briscoe, 1.¢.8., acted as Setilement Officer. 

Mr. J. D, Sifton, 1c8., acted ag Assistant Settlement Officer from 18th 
January to 19th June 1905, when he reverted to general duty. Mr. J. A. 
Milligan, 1.0.8., joined as Assistant Settlement Officer on the 19th October 
1995 and left to take charge of the operations in Jalpaiguri on the 19th Jane 
1906. Mr. C, Tindall, 1.c.8., acted as Assistant Settlement Officer from 27th 
October 1905 to 3rd January 1906, when he reverted to general duty owing to 
the postponement of the Faridpur operations in that season. 

Mr, F. D. Ascoli, Lc.s., who was primarily attached to the staff of the 
Faridpur settlement, also gave assistance in the years 1909 and 1910. 

- Babu Pyari Mohan Bose, Deputy Collector, joined the settlement on 
Ist April 1901, and left it to act as Personal Assistant to the Director of Land. 
Records on 80th March 1908, 

The rest of the superior staff consisted of Deputy Collectors, Munsifs, 
Sub-Deputy Collectors, Assistant Settlement Officers not in any service, and 
kanungos. 

The kanungos were employed chicfly.in the preparation of tenure trees 
and in the inspection of khanapuriand the decision of disputes brought forward 
at that stage. Ovcasionally they were also used in attestation camps to super- 
vise the work of the clerks. ‘They were also employed as recovery officers 
in the collection of the cost of the operations from Jandlords and tenants after 
final publication had taken place. In the post of kanungos young graduates 
‘and under-graduates, fresh from college, were chiefly appointed as likely to be 
quick to Jearn and active in their habits, while sufficiently educated to grasp 
without difficulty the complicated system of Jand tenure in Bakarganj. This 
was an experiment in settlement procedure, but it was very successful and 
much useful work was done by the kanungos. 

Deserving kanungos were appointed Assistant Settlement Officers, in 
which capacity they were employed almost exclusively on attestation and in 
the preparation of tenure trees. 

The Deputy Collectors and Sub-Deputy Collectors on the staff were 
employed in all branches of the work, including the disposal of objections filed 
under section 303A, Munsifs were first employed in 1905 under an arrange- 
ment with the High Court by which they were sent for short periods for 
trainiug.* ‘They wero treated as ordinary members of the staff and in 
Bakarganj were employed chiefly in attestation and the trial of cases after 
final publication. Babu Pyari Mohan Bose was chiefly in charge of the large 
office at head-quarters. 

. A list of the officers of the Settlement Department, who worked in the 
district, is given in Appendix D. 

Detachments of the Survey Department dealt with the survey of Bakar- 
ganj until 1904 when an Eastern Bengal party was formed. The traverse 
detachment was under the control of Mr. E. F. Berkeley in the season of 
ae of Mr, W. Skilling in 1901-02, of Mr. C. H. A. Johnson from 1902 
to ‘ 

The cadastral detachment was under the control of Mr. E. F. Berkeley 


until 1902, when he was removed, and Mr. E. N, Bedford was subsequently in 
charge until 1904. 








Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 
No, 1091~262.2, dated 24th July 1905, from Undor-Secratary to the Government of India, 


pee of Revenue and Agriculture, to the Chief Secretary to the Goyernmont of 
enzal. 


{se 548, dated 20th February 1905, from the Registrar of the High Conrt to the Chief 
* 
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In 1904 an Eastern Bengal party (No. 6) was formed under the control 
of Mr, A. W. Smurt, Extra Agsistant Deputy Superintendent of Survey, with 
traverse and cadastral camps in charge of the same officers as before, 

In 1905 the control of cadastral survey and khanapuri was transferred 
to the Settlement Department, so that inspection of future cadastral and 
on work should be carried out by kanungos and Assistant Settlement 

ficers. 


Traverse Survey, 


285, The origin adopted for the district was the intersection of N, lati- 
tude 22° 30’ by EK. longitude 90° 80’, well in the centro of the district, The 
staff employed was Bengali, but as coolies could not bo obtained locally 
they were imported from Hazaribagh. Generally speaking, demarcation was 
very ineffective and the surveyors had to find their own village boundaries 
with little assistance from thé villagers; but as very frequently the village 
boundary is one of the innumerable rivers or streams in Bakarganj, this 
difficulty was to a large extent minimized. Stone prisms were embedded to. 
mark village trijunctions and cylinders or pegs to mark ordinary theodolite 
stations. It should be noted that these trijunctions were not necessarily or 
even usually at the actual points of trijunction of contiguous villages. Where 
the point of trijunction was in the middle of a stream, as frequently happens 
in Bakarganj, such identity was impossible and in other cases identity was 
often not attained owing partly to defective demarcation and still more 
perhaps to local ignorance of village boundaries. In Bakarganj there is 
little village feeling, as there is no village community, and village boundaries 
do not interest the inhabitants. The village boundary rarely interested 
landlords also, as they knew that their estates were not necessarily 
conterminous with tho village boundary owing to the intermixture of estates 
and parganas in many villages, 

286. No great difficulty was experienced in the traverse survey of the 
district. In some thanas, and especially in thanas 
Swarnupkati and Pirozpur, the extensive gardens of 
betel. nut made line-clearing troublesome; while iu 
the two great swamps in the centre of thanas Swarupkati and Bhandaridi the 
ee earth gave no firm ground upon which to place the theodvlite. In the 

undarbans the density of the forest; and jungle debarred any attempt at 
systematic line-clearing along the edges of the tidal creeks and compelled 
the adoption of a system of zig-zag traversing in which stations were 
alternately placed on opposite banks of the creek and ithe distances measured 
across water by means of observations with the subtense bar. Both banks of 
the Madhumati and Baleswar rivers, which successively form the district 
boundary, were surveyed and connected in 1905-06 and an offset survey was 
made at the same time on the Bakarganj side of the high bank and the high 
and low water marks. 

The traverse party also in 190-05 surveyed topographically 227 square 
miles of dense forest on the 4-inch scale and 93 square miles of the Haringhata 
river on the 2-inch seale. Sheets on the 16-inch scale were prepared for all 
scattered cultivation which was found. Some further scattered survey was 
made in later years of islands which had been omitted or of new char forma- 
tions, the most important of which was the resurvey of South Sahabazpur and the 
connection of the district survey through Hatia with the mainland of Noakhali 
and thence with the diara survey of 1908.09 in Tippera. This was done by 
Mr, Newton in 1908-09 and was not an easy piece of work. ‘The resurvey of 
South Sahabazpur was necessary, partly because the cadastral survey of Char 
Bhuta was found to bo a work of imagination and the district traverse did not 
penetrate far enough south to permit of fresh accurate cadastral survey and 
partly because the previous maps of the south-eastern portion which had been 
left ont of the district operations had been rendered by new char formations 
somewhat out of date. 

Char Madras, an island south of Char Bhuta, which has formed since the 
district survey and is now 35 square miles in extent~-all mud with a core of 
jungle and grass—was also surveyed at the same time at the request of the 
Collector. ‘l'wo similar chars in the Meghi& river, Char Megha and Char 

12 


Summary of the traverze work 
done in the district. 
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Buller, were surveyed in 1909-10, as well as Char Hare, an old forest island in 
the Bay of Bengal, which tlie traverse surveyors were unable to find, 

As a matter of record the survey comprised 83,495 stations, of 
which 16 were old pillars, 5,896 were marked by embedded stone prisms, 
29,173 by embedded cylinders—all in A and B Blocks—4?,166 by embed- 
ded pegs. ‘The 6,244 stations which remain were in the Sundarbans, 
where soft soil would soon have swallowed up stones and the ordinary 
peg. Here the trijunction points have been marked by 145 galvanized irou 
cylinders and 20 trunks of trees, cut off at the right height, while salient points 
on the houndaries and intermediate stations have been marked with 11 
galvanized iron cylinders and 397 trunks of trees, At the remaining 5,671 
stations wooden pegs 3 feet long and 4 inches in diameter were driven into 
the ground. 

Eighty-two azimuths were observed in A block giving a-mean magnetic 
variation of 1° 36’ E, In B block a variation of 1° 30’ E, was the result of 68 
azimuth observations, while in C block 1:0 observations gave a variation of 
1° 26’ EK and in D block 150 observations 1° 05’ EK. The mean of the azimuths 
observed in the Sundarbans gives a magnetic variation of 1°02’ KE. ‘There are 
only 4 sations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey in Bakarganj, all in the 
extreme north of the district and numbered XXIV, XXVI, XXVIII and 
XXX in the East Calcutta longitudinal series. The two at Kayaria and 
Khalispur have been washed away by the big rivers. The other two at 
Bhatra and Gangapur were duly connected with the district survey during 
the progress of the travorse in C bloek. Both are in a ruined condition, 

287. The traverse parties had a varied experience in Bakarganj. Rain 
sets in. early in the district and is very persistent, 
while:the spring'tides of March not only leave the 
country a bog, but make all drinking water salty in 
many parts. In A block two epidemics of cholera frightened the coolies into 
flight. In B block the islands in the Buy of Bengal were found to be 
unpleasantly full of tiger and wild buffalo, The weather a'so was squally and 
a cyclone on the 13th March 1902 destroyed all the tents, although the records 
were fortunately saved, C block was unhealthy. In D block the quivering 
surface of the swamps threatened to engulf the surveyors, who were repeatedly 
chased out of the higher banks of reeds by charging herds of wild buffalo. 
In the Sundarbans the establishment had to live and sleep in country boats and 
to draw drinking water and supplies at regular intervals from the north. There 
was a great deal of sickness and on return the establishment presented ‘a 
ghastly appearance.’ Tigers waited for them when they gut out of their boats 
on to the banks and crocodiles made caution equally necessary within their 
boats. ‘The inhabitants and the wood-cutters of these parts fear the crocodile 
more than the tiger, as the croerdile has not se'dom picked a man out of a 
canoe or dragged him from a bigger boat if ho sat carelessly too near the 
water. ‘Tigers killed two of the estab ishment, although in one case a surveyor 
in the squad was plucky enough to hit the tiger over the head with his brass 
sight-rule. It is little cause for wonder that many of the staff absconded in 
the Sundarbans. 


Experiences of the traverse 
surveyors, 


Cadastral Survey. 


288, Experience in 1901 in the experimental block only suggested one 
small change in .the Bihar cadastral rules, As 
previously remarked, there are no village sites in 
Bikarganj. Each homestead is a self-coutained unit at some distance from 
its fellows, ‘The large scale (64” = 1 mile) surveys necessary for village sites 
in Bihar were therefore at once dispensed with, Further experience showed 
that the number of plots in homestead lands was excessive under: these rules, 
and in 1902 it was decided to treat the homestead as a single plot and not to 
survey separately the site, courtyard, garden or tank.* Without a knowledge 
of the definition of a plot it is impossible to read a cadestral map correctly. 


Adoption of Bihar rules. 





*Seeretary of the Buard of Revenue to the Director of Lend Records, No. 269 A., dated the 
19th September 1902, 
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As fiaally framed after these modifications, the definition of a plot in Bakar- 
ganj was as follows :— 


‘‘ A plot (dag) isa piece of land possessed by one person or set of joint persons, round 
which one periphery can be drawn, which is held under one title and consists of one kind of 
land.” 


Criminal Courts ani other investigating officers are often puzzled to 
find that the plots shown in a village map do 
not agree with the apparent facts of division and 
possession as explained to them on the ground, It will save much perplexity 
in the use of these maps, if it is understood that contiguous fields of cropped 
lands belonging to a single cultivator, although divided by ad’s, are shown 
asa single plot and that temporary partitions between co-share cultivators or 
annual sub-leases ofa portion of a field, although marked on the ground with 
an ail, are uot shown on the map, while on the contrary a single field or 
homestead belonginz to a single cultivator and exhibiting no marks of parti- 
tion may be shown in tho map as two or more plots if the whole of the land 
is not held under a single landlord. 

289. The subordinate staff employed in cadastral sarvey was nover very 
satisfactory, From the beginning a local agency had been prescribed, as the 
Settlement Officer was strongly of opinion that such a course was right and 
that with a foreign agency errors would creep into the map and record from a 
misunderstanding of the information given. The Board agreed with the 
Settlement Officer, although the Superintendent of Provincial Surveys was 
strongly of opinion that B ngali amins would prove w.rthless. A small 
supply of local amins was trained in the experimental block, some of whom 
wers empleyed as the subordinate inspecting staff in the next season, The 
next season hawever showel that the local material, both Inspector and amin, 
was very inferior, being described as “‘ corrupt and lazy” by the Superinten- 
dent in his annual report, Many Inspectors were dismissed, while the amins 

. only reached an average outturn of 250 acres 
Inefficiency of the Bengali of survey a inonth. As the chainmen and coolies 
aa of each amin. cost Rs. 82 a month, so low an 
outturn forecd up the cost rates to an enormous figure. ‘lhe Board agreed to 
leaven the Bengali lamp with a small proportion of up-country Inspectors and 
amins, while to méct the laziness of the local amin a new system of contract 
payments was introduced under whicli the amin was responsible for the pay- 
ment of his own chainmen and coolies ard was himself paid on a sliding scale 
according to the quality of his work. ‘These changes were on the whole 
successful and cost rates were thereby materially reduced ; but it is doubtful if 
most of the local amins ever succeeded in turning out work of a high quality. 
In particular the survey of an area in Mathbaria thana comprising the 
Debnathpur and Sonakhali estates was hurriedly done late in the season 
of 1904-05 after the land had become a bog with the result that it is doubt- 
ful whether, despite strenuous efforts at later stages, it has been possible to 
uscertain and correct all the mistakes. The survey in the Sundarbans late 
in the same season was equally hurried; but it was redone in the following 
seascn 

290. Few incidents lent colour to the cadastral work in Bakarganj. The 
large areas under garden often caused much trouble, while splashing about in 

the marshes was an unpleasant experience for 

Comment on the cadastral many amins, Late in the season also work was 

lta often impossible at flood tide and had to be com- 

leted while the water was draining off a muddy ground in the hours of the 

ebb. Health was on the whole good, although in 1904 an epidemic of cholera 
carried off 25 of the establishment in Jhalakati. 

The number of plots measuredin the district was 2,828,388, giving an 
average of 877 a square mile for land in the area under survey and 930 a square 
mile in the area for which a record-of-rights was prepared. This average is 
however of less worth, as the definition of a plot was changed in the middle of 
the operations. : 

Fields are large in the island of Sahabazpur and in all the southern thanas 
and smallesi in the rump of the district round Barisal in thanas Barisal, Nalchiti, 


Difinition of a plot. 
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Jhalakati and Bakarganj, ‘hey are also very small in the highlands in 
thanas Swarupkati and Gaurnadi. 

In 1905 when only a small portion of the district remained to be 
surveyed the control of cadastral survey was transferred from the Survey to 
the Settlement Department as described hereafter. 


Preparation of the tenure-trees, 


291, In the Bihar system one composite khehat for all proprietors and 
tenure-holders of each viilage is prepared by the 
tn Heneann peurtnas kable Survey Inspectors during the course of khanapuri. 
amount and complexity of eub- No copies are given. In the experimental block 
inteudation: this system was given a trial? It was originally 
intended that the Inspector should prepare a catalogue of the landlords in the 
village and make a chart or tenure-tree to display their exact position in the 
complicated chain of subinfeudation found in Bakarganj; but after a short 
trial it became evident that a higher order of intelligence was needed for the 
task. In April 1901 the Settlement Officer reported* : — 


“The experimental work in Bamna has conclusively shown that whon dealing with a 
large area it is altogether necessary, before the Amins begin khanapuri, to disentangle 
the tenures of each village, set them out in the form of a “ tree,” serially number them and 
embody them in a catalogue ehowing full details of present possession. It was hoped in 
the original scheme that tho survey iusvectors could perform thia work while the cadas- 
tral stage was in progress. It has been proved however that comparatively few Inspectors 
have aptitude fox this work, which is moreover so dirtioulf and complicated as to absorb the 
whole time of an officer. An Inspector, who devoted to tenures the amount of time which 
they demand, would have to neglect. the inspsotion and testing of oadastral survey. 
Considering also that the tenure-holders in this district are frequently men of wealth and 
influencs and in many instances reside at @ great distance from the village in question, 
it is evident that this important branch of work must be entrusted to gazetted officers who 
will command respect from the tonure-holders aid prevail upon the differenteshare-holdors 
or their representatives to meet together at convenient centres for the purpose of comparing 
papers and reconciling discrepancies. At this stage many dispates can be recorded and 
decide’. If we confine ourselves to oalling for copies of papers from the various parties 
concerned, we shall certainly fail in our object. Generally speaking, landlords have a 
rooted objection to file papers and ayoid doing so as long as they oan possibly find an 
exouse for delay; and the papora received from different share-holders invariably show 
glaring discrepancies not only in the names of the tenures, but also in regard to the present 
occupiers. On the other han] it is not difficult for a gazotted officer to induce all concerned 
to come to a common conference bringing with them their original papers. When the 
conference is over each returns with his papers.” 


Governmentt accepted these arguments and ordered a change in the 
system by which the landlords of each village should be ascertained and 
their mutual relationsliips elucidated by a special staff of Assistant Settlement 
Officers and kanungoes with adequate clerical assistance in the recess before 
each khanapuri season commenced. 

292. This special staff worked at convenient centres in the vicinity of 

landlords’ cutcherries and got their information 
Consequent introduction of the from the books and accounts kept in the cutcherries, 
spaneesteee: from tenure-holders who appeared before them 
and from personal enquiries in the village. It was necessary that this 
information should be embodied in a form which should be at once compact 
and easily intelligible in order that tho survey amins, who are not a very 
intelligent class, should be able to make use of it; yet where each village was 
held by a confused and e»mplicated chain of landlords, this was no eas 
task. ‘‘The tenure-tree solved the whole of this complication and exhibited 
the true relation of each tenure to the tenure above and below it in a clear 
and simple diagram, the chain of subinfeudation as it extended downwards 
from the Government as revenue-receiver to tho lowest grade of rent-receiver 
being exhibited in the form of a genealogical tree.” t 








- # No. 173, dated zéth April 1901, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records. 
+ Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, No. 993 T.+R,, 


dated 4th July 1901, ; 
t Inspection note of the Director of Land Records, dated 1éth December 1991. 
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293. The inventor of the system® himself described its working as 
follows :— 


“Owing to the multiplicity of tenures in Bakarganj district, it was decided to prepare 
for each village a chart of the tenures arranged like a genealogical tree, These charts are 
known as ‘ tenure trees,” ” 

“A separate compartment in the char is allotted to each tenure. Each compartment 

Hicateiiionst the teoate ene: coutains (1) the serial number of the tenure, (2) the 

mudafat or name by which the tenure is generally 
known, and (3) a brief note showing the present possessors of the tenure. ‘Che proprietary 
rights from which the tenures originally issued are shown in the chart, but the raiyati 
rights which come below the tenures are not shown. ‘The chart therefore shows at 4 
bird’s eye view all the rent-receiving interests in the village.” 


The code of rules, which was drawn up for the preparation of tenure-trees 
in block A, remained in force for the rest of the district. Indeed the most 
comp'icated work fell in block A, where the zamindaris of Chandradwip with 
its multitude of ancient tenures and of Selimabad and Shiaistanagar with all 
the complexity produced by an old-timo and ill-contrived partition are to be 
found and where the number of tenures reached the prodigious average of 300 
in the square mile. No other area in the district was found to equal this in 
complexity or contusion, 

234. ho tenure trees were prepared cach year by a staff of Assistant 
Settlement officers and kanungoes during the recess 
between the traverse survey and khanapuri. The 
work was done locally. The tenure-tree officer ascertained from the proprie- 
tors the particulars of the first grade tenure-holders; from them he ascertained 
the particulars of the second grade tenure-holders, and so on, until he reached 
tho lowest grade of tenure. He built up his tree as he went along according 
to a few fixed rules drawn up for his guidance.t He then made a clean copy 
and submitted it to the Settlement Officer for approval. The tenufe-tree 
officers were assisted by a staff of clerks who made out the draft tenure 
khebats under their supervision. In Bihar the khebat is one composite 
document showing all the landlords of the village, but in Bakarganj a 
separate khebat was made out for each tenare-holder. The Bakarganj «hebat 
is very similar to the raiyats’ khatian. [t shows the various landlords, the 
rent which each receives, the full names and shares of the present possessors 
of the tenure, the particulars of the subordinate tenancies and the plots in the 
immediate possession of the tenure-holder, It was of course impossible to 
enter all those items during the tenure-tree season, The work at that stage 
was confined to entering the particulars of the superior landlords and of the 
tenure-holders themselves, The other items were entered up as the work of 
khanapuri and attestation proceeded. The tenure khebats were prepared 
in duplicate form, the inner half remaining as a portion of the draft 
record and the outer half being distributed to the tenure-holder as his parcha, 
A cloth-backed copy of the tenure-tree and the complete file of khebats of the 
village were made over to the kbanapuri amin, whose work was simplified to a 
notable degree. When once the landlord was located in the tenure-tree, the 
khebat was ready to hand and a mechanical copy of the entries in it was 
sufficient to complete the khatian. 

Khar) or separated shares of tenures, for which rent was paid separately 
to the landlord, were given a separate compartment in the tenure tree and also 
# separate khebat. ‘The same treatment was accorded to subdivisions of 
tenures, for which separate collections were made of rent from subordinate 
tenancies, although rent was not paid separately in respect of them to their 
own superior landlord. In this case however a sub-number and not a full 
number was given in the tenure-tree. The treatment of Collectorate ‘ separate 
accounts” in estates merits attention. Separate khebats and compartments 
were not prepared for these unless the natural and historieal division of the 
estate corresponded with them. Khebats were prepared on reference to the 
method in which the lands were managed so that proprietors who managed 


Method of preparatina. 











*Mr. Beatson-Bell's metanrandum, dated $th March 1905. ; : 
+The tenure-tree rules will be found ia Appendix HM and a specimen tenure tree in Appendix F. 
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their estate by joint agency received only one khebat and one compartment 
despite ‘‘ separate accounts” in the Collectorate. 

All tenure-trees were sent to the Settlemont Officer on completion, who 
passed them after examination. This was not a mere form. As so many of 
the estates and tenures in Kakarganj have lands in several villages, it was most 
necessary that all terure-trees should pass through the Settlement Officer's 
hands that he might be able to detect and correct differences and discrepancies 
in the entry of the same estate or tenure in different villages. In this way 
Mr. Beatson-Bell examined and passed the tenuro-trees of every village in 
Bakarganj, a work which merits the epithet of monumental. 

The questions which arose in connection with tenures inthe district are 
dealt with under the head of attestation. It may be noted as a matter of some 
interest that the cost of the preparation of these tenure-trees with khebats and 
parchés was almost exactly a lakh of rupees, or about Y pies per square mile, 

x95. At subsequent stages many additions to or corrections in tenure-trees 
and khebats were made as a result of fuller infor- 
mation ; and on the completion of the proceedings a 
corr. cted copy was made of each village tenure-tree, while the tenures of each 
estate in its various villages were collected and combined into a consolidated 
or “standard tenure-tree” for the estate. 

296, The preparation of these tenure-trees was a most difficult work, as 
they had to be pieced together from disconnected 
fragments of information, The ignorance of all 
classes was profound, as the proprietor rarely knew of any tenures other than 
those of tenants in-chief who paid their rent directly to him and each tenure- 
holder vf anything more than the landlord to whom he paid or the tenant from 
whom he received rent. In a long chain of subinfeudation those at the bottom 
had a vague and inaccurate conception of those at the top, while those at the 
top admitted complete ignorance of those at the bottom; and it was seldom that 
any tenure-holder knew how much or what land was contained in his tenure 
or where it was situated. It was the duty of tle tenure-tree officer to combine 
such unconnected fragments of information into a chain and to attach that 
chain to its correct piece of land. The work was done well and the tenure- 
trees, as they were the most difficult, were also the most accurate and the 
most valuable fruits of the settlement operations. 


Disposal of the tenure-trees. 


Difficulty of their preparation. 


Khanapuri. 


297. Furnished with tha tenure tree and the complete file of khebats, the 
awin hegan khanapuri of a village as soon as the 
cadastral survey was finished. In Bihar and 
in most of Bengal khanapuri presents no difficulty, 
Each plot is entirely covered by a single tenancy, the lundlord of which is 
well known and easily entered. In Hakarganj it was far otherwise. A large 
number, perhaps the majority, of plots were in the joint and undivided 
possession of two cr more tenancies which often differed in character, some 
being tenures und some holdings; and occasionally the same tenant might 
hold an undivided share as a tenure-hoider and another undivided share as 
araiyat, Even with « tenure-tree to help him, the amin often found great 
difficulry in locating the tenure of the tenant or the tenure of the landlord ; 
but he could complete vo plot until he had located it. In subsequent seasons 
the amins had acquired experience, but the difficulties were very great in the 
first season, as the Settlement Officer reported* :— 

** The field season extended from ist November to 3lst July, during which time 88°48 
inches of rain fell. he amins were new to the district, except for a sprinkling of wen 
whe had worked in the experimental estate of Bamna. Even with help of the tenure-tree, 
they were at first altogether bewildered with the intricacies of the land system. ‘To make 
matters worse, the supply of parchés run short in May, and the work nearly came to a 
standstill. Hventually the staff struggled’ through to the end; but the kbandpuri of 
the iast batch of villages was done by plunging through deep water. [n order to give a 
clear idea of the kind of kha&aapuri which has to be taced in this district, I take a conoretg 
example—plot No, 280 in village Mallik Doba. I remember the plot, because I helpeg 


Difficulties of the amin in 
khinapuci, 











* No, 167, dated the 20th October 1992 (parayraph 6) from the Settlement Officor to the Director of 
Land Records. 
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the amin to write it up. The accompanying ‘Tree’ shows the different interests which 
co-exist in this single plot :— 


Proprietary interests ... Ses Aer te 8 
Tenures soe ses * we 85 
Raiyati interests ev ae ae we «4 

57 


The expression ‘interest’ is not meant to convey the idea of an individual person : 
in some interests there are eight or ten persons jointly concerned, while in others only 
one person is concerned. On the other hand, the same person or group of persons may 
reour in different interests. When we examine the 57 interests in this plot, we find that 
41 are purely ront-recoiving, while 16 are in physical possession of the soil. The plot is 
an ordinary piece of paddy land (with an area of a little over an acre and a-half), These 
16 groups enjoy it jointly. They have not partitioned the plot, but they have separate 
ploughs and conduct their cultivation independently. Hach group takes a portion of 
the plot and a periodical interchange is made. I note below the share enjoyed by each 
interest, and the local name of the tenancy :—~ 

















No, Name of tonanay. Shara, 
A. @ &K. ER. 2, 

43 Osat Nim Haola  ,,- ners we 115 2 4 4 
44 —sdDitto ine a iat oe Se oe 
63 Miras [jara ves ise he Ga Ed ee OB AD 
54 Nim Osat Nim Haola ace sis “Sec ES eA “A OE 
45 Osat Nim Haola ... a a 1 1 41 [ Ser 
66 Der Miraisiljara ees we owe 16 4 2 YB 

[One-third = 6 6 2 2 ,,.] 
46 Osat Nim Haola a. wae ow Fo 16 2 . 4 
47 Ditto ee hts feet OG ed A Dee ge 
66 Dar Miras Tjara is ve we Toe OL? 
67 Ditto oe on wae ee Eee LY 
48 Osat Nim Haola .., aes ow 1 16 2 ,., 33 

(One-third =» 6 6 2 2 ,,) 
49 Raiyati ... se A} tae Ad eS 
59 Do... nee ot ne vee 14 od 2. 
51 Do .. “as i we oa «620 Bd 
62 Do, ... ste ar ee oes, FE ces 2 10 
42 Osat Nim Haola... ode we 2 I 1 4. iw 

{One-third wo 6 6 2 2 4...) 

‘Total eos 16 cee cae ze 


In other words the ‘physical possession of the soil rests joiatly, but unequally, with 
7 Osat Nim Haolas, i Nim Osat Nim Haola, 1 Miras Ijaré, 8 Dar Miras Ijaras and 4 
raiyati interests. Each of these groups receives a separate rent-receipt from its superior 
landlord and is in every way treated as a separate tenant. If we look at the problem from 
a personal point of view, we find that the 16 groups resolve themselves into 9 with shares 


as follows :— 


A G KEK. KR T 

Kokai, eto... see tae we 2 17 1. 7 
Hura Gazi, ete. ie ees we 2 AY ce 2 
Asuri, ete... os oy wo 2 18 1 2, 
Kamaruddin «. aes aoe w 2 6&6 2 w 10 
Baru Bibi oes ‘is cae o~ 2 16 2... 18 
Ahamadali, ete. wae ea w Lt 1 1 2 8 
Mahamadali Khondkar ... tee cies 2 OTe De 
Samirnddin ... ed _ oe ee 14 2. 18 
Abul Hossain, ete. te ae ww. oe (4 2 O18 
Total Get LO” ceage Wie “hie, See 


The reduction from 16 to 9 has been effected by analgamating the different interests 
owned by the same set of persons. For example, Kokai and his three brothers enjoy the 
following distinct interests in this plot :— 


No. Name of tenancy. Share, 
A @ Ke KR T. 
45 Osat Nim Haola ve ase we Lo fhe Pe ch oy 
57 Dar Miras [jara as see eee nef oe 1 7 
49 Raiyati «. ous bos w 2+ 8 8B DL yy 
Total ow 2 17 1. 7 
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It is absolutely necessary, however, to make out separate papers for each of theso 
distinct interests: in other words, 16 parchés (khatians) had to be filled up, with the share 
carefully recorded in each. In due course some fraction of this plot will also be calculated 
as part of tho area of each of the 41 rent-roceiving interests shown in the tree. This is 
a typical example of our khandpuri. Hundreds, in fact thousands, of such plots ocour 
Kach member of the settlement staff had daily to spend many hours helping amins out 
of these ‘ barbed-wire entanglements.’ ” 


The example given in this extract is not, of course, a fair sample of the 
plots in Bakargan}; but a few such plots were found in many villages and 
thera was hardly a village which did not contain a large number of plots 
jointly held by soveral tenancies, thus I might mention as an illuminating 
instance that in every game of lawn-tennis upon the Court of the Barisal 
Station Club the ball goes to and fro over the net between :— 



















T. No. 1748, T. No, 1720. T. No. 1721,8 T, No, 1728. 
———— — esr 
Taluk Taluk Zeiindari Zemindari Zemindari Zemingari 
Mabammad Mahammad Chandradwip. }Chandrad wip. | Chandradwip. | Uhandradwip. 
Hayat. Hayat. and 


A. 








Patni ‘Taluk 
Radha Rewan 
Roy. 









Brahmatra 
Bain 


Kishoro 
Panchanon. 






Karsa 
Barisal Club. 









Jimba 
Asmatali 
Kazi, 






Nim Haola 
William 
Henry. 






Progress was necessarily slow, although every effort was made to lighten the 
work, thus in 1902 a new and much abbreviated form of khasri was introduced 
with the approval of the Director of Land Records, the number of plots was 
reduced by a more elastic definition, the boundaries to be given were reduced 
from four to two, and many other similar abbreviations were adopted. 
298. For khanapuri only Bengali amins were employed and, although 
nominally under the control of the Inspectors of the 
Necosity of | assistance by Survey Department, the inspection of their work 
officers of tho Settlement Wepar was in fact chiefly in the hands of the Settlo- 
ment Officer and his staff. In such a welter of 
involved tenancies the amins mercly floundered unless guided by an intelli- 
gent superior to that possessed by the ordinary Inspector, who was usually 
only a promoted amin. Even with the aid of the tonure trec most amins 
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blundered badly and in difficult villages the kanungo was usually required 
to explain the riddle before the amin could make a start. The tenure-trees 
themselves were not flawless; but it was found that amins could be so little 
trusted to correct an error or to supply an omission without making confusion 
worse confounded that such work was soon confined entirely to kanungoes 
and officers of the Settlement Department. 
299, The position was so anomalous—as the amin, who became thus 
dependent on the Scttlement Department, was a 
Dual control leads to great cor subordinate of the Survey Department—that the 
ruption. 
whole system of dual control came under consider- 
ation in 1905, when Mr. Beatson-Bell was appointed Director of Land Records. 
The objectionable feature of the dual system in Bakarganj was the unbridled 
corruption to which it gave rise. By the auction sale of parchas and by more 
questionable methcds the amins and Inspectors made enormous sums many 
times greater than their pay and defeated enquiry by cleverly playing off the 
officers of one department against those of the other. Complaints were many 
and loud, but the Survey Officers were inaccessible at headquarters and the 
Settlement Officers, who were on the spot, were powerless to give redress. The 
system of dual control had indeed become unworkable, as was recognized in a 
joint note prepared on the Ist May 1905 by the Director of Land Records 
Mr. Beatson-Bell) and the Superintendent of Provincial Surveys (Major 
hrichton), ‘The main argumont of the note sufficiently exposes the weakness 
of the system, 


“In the larger survey and settlement operations in Bengal the Survey Department 
in addition to making the cadastral survey oarries out the initial record-writing 
technioally known as kbanapuri. Tho staff which does the khanapuri is appointed, promoted, 
posted and transferred by the Survey Officor in charge of the Survey Camp. The Settle. 
ment Officer and his subordinates inspect the survey staff while they are engaged in 
khandpuri. ‘hey decide disputes, correst errors which they detect in khénapuri and give” 
written instructions to the amins as to the manner in which khAnapuri should sh conducted, 
The Settlement Officer has personally the p»wer of punishing and even dismissing’. 
& survey amin or Survey Inspector; but no other officer of the Settlement Department has 
any power in regard to the survey and khéuapuri staff beyond the power of giving written 
instructions and in extreme oases of reporting the amin or Inspector to the Settlement 
Officer. The present rules regulating the relationship between the two departments in. the 
matter of khénapuri are based on the lotter of the Government of India, No, 842 O.L., 
dated «4th March 1890. The rules will be found in Appendix C of the Survey and Settlo- 
ment Manual. 

“We have both had considerable experience of the working of these rules in the 

; mufassal and we have loyally done our best to carry them 
ina jointnote by the Burt eae out; but wo consider it our duty to lay before Govern- 
Laod teeoraeT eye aad the Director of ment our deliberate opinion that the rules are unsound 

in principle and are a constant source of friction, It is 
only by a erntinuai process of give-and-tako between the higher officers of the two 
departments that the system has been saved from complete failure. A lamentable 
breakdown may ocour at any moment. On the one hand the officers of the Settlement 
Department know that Government looks to them for the preparation of a correct record- 
of-rights and realize that it is of vital importance to the ultimate reoord that the initial 
frame work should be properly prepared. The raiyats not only expect that the officers 
of the Settlement Department will see to the acouracy of the record, but also look to 
them for proteotion against the not infrequent extortion of survey amins and Inspectors. 
Miny Assistant Settiement Officers and khanépuri kanungoes feel their position keenly. 
‘They are held responsible for work done and faults committed by men over whom they 
have no real control. On the other hand, the members of the subordinate survey staff 
resent their position bitterly. They are primarily interested in survey, which is their 
own profession. ‘Chey feel themselves to be criticised, hampered and obstructed by the 
officers of a non-professional department—officers who avo sometimes hasty and arrogant 
and are always inclined to push.on the reoord-writing for which they are responsible at the 
expense of the survey, which is outside thoir sphere of influence. When it 18 remembered 
that from December to May the Settlement Department has in the field the Settlement 
Officer, the Assistant Settlement Officers and the khénépuri kanungoes, while the Survey 
Department has the Assistant Superintendent of Survey, the Sub-Assistant Superintendents, 
the Head Tnspectors and the Inspectors, it is little to be wondered at that the amin, who 
actually carries out the initial record-writing, often finds himsolf confused beyond 
redemption by the multitude of advisers and the conflicting nature of their advice. It is 
frequently the case that an amin, who is at a convenient spot for inepection, is so 
pen bered with inspections from the two departmonts that he can never settle down to 

is work, 
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“ We have no desire to apportion blame to the ofcers of the two departments It 
would be unprofitable to multiply instances of friction which have come to our notice, It 
will suffice to mention that Major Crichton has personal knowledge of a case in which the 
entire subordinate survey staff of a district struck work owing to the hasty and injudicious 
action of an officer of the Settlement Lepartment; while Mr. Beatson-Be'l has personal 
knowledge of a Civilian Assistant Settlement Officer who was so heart-broken by the system 
that he asked for permission to revert to general duty and requested that, if his prayer be 
not granted, he should be allowed to send ia his resignation of the servico, We may add 
that, as far as we are aware, the Bengal system has no counterpart in any other province. 

“ We have considered the question from every point of view, and we are convinced that 
an early change of system is called for. The most obvious suggestion for reform is that the 
cadastral survey should be carried out by the Survey Department and the khandpuri by a 
separate staff working under the Scttlement Departmont. We understand that this system 
is in force in Burma, and it has been incidentally practised in parts of Bengal; but we do 
- not consider that it would be a success if genrrally adopted io this province. Apart from 
the obvious fact that the man who made the survey is better able to identify the fields and 
to write up the initial record, there remains a great objection to the system in that the 
raiyats will not attend during survey if they know that the amin is merely doing geogra- 
phical work and will have no concern with the record Ste 

“Tf the system mentioned in the last paragraph be rejected, we must fall back upon 
some system in which the Settlement Department owrries out both cadastral survey and 
initial record-writing. In -this way all friction is at’ once removed and the responsibility 
rests upon one department alone, The diffizulty, however, lies in the fact that the higher 
officers of the Survey Vepartmeat may perhaps be unwilling to accept non-professional 
maps as a basis for the standard atlas sheets of India, even though the non-professional 
maps have been framed upon a professionel traverse. It has therefore been suggested that 
the officers of the Settlement Department might carry out such a percontage of check as the 
higher officers of the Survey Department see fit to lay down, and that the records of their 
check might be open to inspection. It has also been suggested that the Survey Department 
might be asked to make an independent cheek of tho settlement maps before accepting them 
for atlas purposes, Lastly, it has boon suggested that an offcer of the Survey Department 
might be attached to the Settlement Camp ae a professioual adviser to the Sottlement 
Officer. We both agree that in this case the Settlement Officer should eontinue to appoint 
and control the field staff and that the Survey Officer should in no way be held responsible 
for cost rates, ‘Whether any of those suggestions or any combination of them would, if ‘ 
oarried out, ersure the acceptance of the settlement maps is a point which can only be 
decided by a reforence to the highor officers of the Survey Department. We should here 
explain that, whatever be the exact system which is adopted, we are of opinion that Settle- 
went Officers and Assistant Settlement Officers who will be deputed to control cadastral 
work should spend at least 2 months in cadastral camp, thoroughly studying the profes- 
sional system both in the field and in the office. ‘ 

‘We desire to make it olear that we are not making the present proposals because of 
any disagreement between ourselves. Our relations with one another, both private and- 
official, always have been, and now are, entirely harmonious. It is only the system which we 
regard cL unworkable, ‘ ‘ 

“Lastly, we would point out that the probahle creation of a separate Di 
Agriculture will allow the Director of Land Records to devote much noe face eee 
ment duties and will enable him to supervise cadastral work as well as khdodpuri wherever 
both branches of work are made over to the Settlement Department.” 


In fairness to the officers of the Survey Department, it is necessary to 
make quite-cl«ar that the dual system was to blame for an unpleasant situation 
and not the officers who worked it. There were few complaints and little cor- 
ruption during cadastral survey, when the officers of the Survey Department 
had ull control of their staff. Moreover it must be admitted that 
despite much effort, there was considerable corruption in the attestation cam 5 
of the Settlement Department, where in particular there was a brisk traffic if 
parchas. It was only in after years that a reasonable standard of honesty 
amongst the subordinate establishment was attained; and it was then attained 
by depriving them of that work of distributing parchas which with its tempting 
opportunities had proved their demoralization, 

80), ~The joint note was considered at a conference on the 31st May at 

Riadatee'iok Abe cconteel ot which the senior Member of the Board presided 
cadastral survey to the Settlement and tho Chief Secretary and the Deputy Surveyor. 
Department. General attended and hy which it was unanimous! 
resolved that there was no longer any justification for the retention of ihe 
aystem of dual control and that in Chhota Nagpur and in Eastern Bengal 
it should be replaced by a system in which the entire responsibility for 
cadastral survey and khanapuri should rest with the Settlement Department, ° 
provided that the officers of the Settlement Department go through a special 
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training in survey in professional camps, that a provincial officer of the 
Survey Department be attached as professional adviser to each settlement 
and that the maps prepared be open to the inspection of the Superintendert 
of Provincial Surveys, The Government of India accorded approval to these 
proposals with effect from the 1st of October 1905. 
301. ‘The officers of the Settlement Department tock their course of 
; training in survey in the recess of 1905; but even 
user dlcmee Deseea a with this beanie: tieit capacity to undertake their 
Sundarbans, new duties was uncertain. Moreover the experi- 
ment was subjected to a high trial in the season of 1905-06, where the work 
lay in the Sundarbans, an area not such as the amateur could survey. A large 
portion of the cultivation was in isolated blocks in the middle of dense forests, 
which were so little known that in the beginning of the season the Settlement 
Officer was lost for two days and two nights in his launch within them. The 
banks of innumerable streams had to be plotted which wind theie way through 
the furest in a country where it was eqnally dangerous to stand in the water 
or on land, for tigers and crocodiles alike demanded their toll of the staff, 
Communication was only possible by boat and inspection was often converted 
into a search for an amin to inspect. Provisions were unobtainable locally 
and had to be brought from a long distance. All the water was salt and 
cooking water had to be carried with the boat. However the arrangements 
soon fell into shape and the cheerful energy of Mr. Milligan 1.c.8, and 
Mr. Hodson, Deputy Collector, ensured a success"ul season. Great attention 
was paid to the survey of isolated blocks of cultivation and many were 
discovered which had hitherto beau unknown, while to aid colonization the 
small creeks which wind their fetid way-in and out of the forest were surveyed 
wita great care, as reclamation always works its way inward from these creeks, 
Tt is pleasant to know that the Qolonization Officer and his colonists think 
these mips invaluable. A groat deal of partal was insisted on as much to 
teach officers who had newly learnt themselvos as to examine work dono by 
amins. The amins did not altogether appreciate this new pressure of. 
inspection, regarding it no doubt with somewhat the same feelings as an amin 
in Lalu& experienced, when three’ tigers issucd out of the forest together to 
inspect his work. The khanapuri was easy, as plots were large, the popula- 
tion sparse and the tenancies unusually simple. Disputes were few and easily 
disposed of. Cadastral survey and ihanaipuri was completed in the season, 
areas rapidly calculated and entered /at headquarters and the records returned 
for attestation to the staff still in the locality. 
302. This completed the main operations, although the season of 1908-09 
saw the khainapuri of a scattered area chiefly in 
late vouitivat by kanungves in Moehendiganj thana and Sahabazpur island of 
ater work, 2 ° : 
temporarily-settled estates in which the resettle- 
ment of land revenue was ordered in 1908. The work of this block was of a 
somewhxt different nature, ‘There was in all cases a record-of-rights in exist- 
ence, prepared sometimes in the district settlement, but usually before. 
Amins were employed to bring the: map and records then prepared up to date. 
Many corrections and changes were necessary and much fresh cadastral survey. 
‘The work was rapidly completed and field bujhdrat was then made on it by 
five kanungoes on the Faridpur system, Under this system the kanungo visits 
every plot, examines the- map and the khatians, corrects all errors, decides 
all disputes and enters uptexisting rents where they are undisputed. When 
this work is complete, the records are handed over to the attestation officer, 
Tho kanungoes employed worked well and handed over very good records for 
attestation, 

303. Tho special work of the Settlement Department during the 
khanapuri season was the decision of disputes. 
Three hundred and thirty-seven boundary disputes 
and 46,744 internal disputes were filed during the course of the operations 
which were decided by the officers and kanungoes of the Settlement Depart- 
ment in the season in which they were filed. he decision in only 118 cases 
had to be postponed. In estimating the quality of these decisions it is 
important to remember that all boundary disputes and all other disputes 
regarding possession were decided on the spot. 


Decision of disputes. 
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3804. Of the boundary disputes many were very petty and many more 
were claims based on the Thak survey of land 
which had long heen out of the possession of the 
claimants. Disputes about alluvial formations were often hotly contested 
and concerned large areas, but the most troublesome of the disputes were over 
land in tho bids (marshes), especially in those within thanas Swarupkati, 
Gaurnadi, Bhandana and Jhalakati. Of the total number of disputes 16+ 
including all the more important boundary disputes, were decided by the 
Settlement Officer or his Civilian Assistants after personal enquiry. Cases 
concerning more than £0 acres were the subject of report by Assistant 
Settlement Officers; and the Settlemcnt Officer passed orders after examining 
the report and hearing the partics. They numbered 64. In 109 of the less 
important cases final orders wero passed by Assistant Settlement Officers. All 
the bi] disputos were decided by the Settlement Officer, 33 after personal 
enquiry and 11 on report by Assistant Settlement Officers. Only 46 appeals 
were lodged to the Commissionor, uf which 4 only were successful. Two 
second appeals to the Board of Revenuo were dismissed. 
805, Boundary disoutes concerning alluvial formations did not give much 
Nutec abitnacace meats trouble. ‘I'hoy were occasioned by oscillations in 
fie wae ice y ousputes 2 the stream of the larger rivers, which had built 
land on one bank while destroying land on the 
other. An officer acting under the Survey Act is bound to be guided by 
actual possession which nearly always follows the present position of the 
river. ‘I'he di] disputes were more interesting. Reclamation is proceeding 
apace on the margin of all the large bils, while the centre is a no-man’s land in 
which released convicts and abscondors-take refuge. Might is right in these 
‘areas, where there is none to bear witness_and where a man who is hunted 
by the police may vanish uttorly amongst the reeds, ‘The rivalry of landlords 
for the alleviance of these refugeos is very keen and prior to the present 
operations no title was secure. ‘I'he Civil Courts no doubt geve decrees based 
on the Thak survey, but in a country in which no permanent mark can stand 
it is easy to avoid the surrender of the land decrced and difficult without 
an expensive suit to prove that the land retained by the adversary is the land 
of the decree. Moreover the Thak maps are themselves faulty, as has been 
several times pointed out by the High Court, and it seems certain that they 
were often based upon no real survey of the ground. As the marshes dry up, 
each landlord on the fringe pushes out his tenants further and further, but 
each forward move is a jump to a post farin advance where a homestead is 
raised and the land cultivated, while the land behind is left unoccupied. In 
such cases the question at issue was whether the landlord of the tenant in tho 
advanced outpost was entitled to the unoccupied ‘“ hinterland,” when a reason- 
able demarcation of the Thak map allotted this land to another landlord. 
Most of such cases were decided on the theory that the hinterland went to the 
landlord in possession of the advanced posts. In the Gaurnadi dis there 
were 12 such disputes, covering extensive areas and in the Swarupkati bils 24, 
three of which extended over several square miles of partially occupied land. 
Although elsewhere the ecurts bad not been invoked to any great extent to 
deal with these disputes, in Bhandaria the J had been a sea of litigation. 
Here reclamation has made but slow strides and the centre of the 677 is still an 
impenctrable morass which gives shelter to large herds of wild buffalo and 
larger herds of swamp deer. Although there has been little reclamation, there 
has been a great deal of speculation during the last forty years, since the reeds 
which grow abundantly in the marsh have had a ready sale. Sub-leases 
which were very numerous were never more than 40 years old, but a 
multitude of ancient leases were also produced in evidence, which purported 
to be granted by the zemindars of the pargana for land in the centre of the 
bil at pepper-corn rents, which often lad admittedly not been paid, ‘Tenants 
took care to secure their titles by procuring sub-leases from every possible 
claimant, while landlords on the other hand bad not scrupled to grant several 
leases to different tenants for the samo land. In addition to formal loases, over 
a hundred orders giving possession under the Criminal Procedure Code 
(sections 145, 146) were produced as title-deeds, although the boundaries 
were 80 vague as never to be identitiable, such boundaries as dil, ‘ reeds” 


Boundary disputes, 
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and the like which would suit any portion of the marsh being very common. 
It appeared that these orders were passed at the subdivisional headquarters 
on oral evidence and without local enquiry, and their production during 
the course of the enquiry into the boundary disputes was not unnaturally 
greeted with guffaws by the assembled villagers, although the ancient leases 
got an undeserved meed of high respect, All the boundary disputes in the 
Bhandaria dc] were disposed of by the Settlement Officer, who refused to record 
any lessee unless he could support his ancient lease or magistorial order with a 
show of effective possession in tho b7i. 

Chit arazis, which gave so much trouble in Bihar, gave no trouble in 
Bakarganj. They were included without objection in the village within 
whose perimeter they lay, ownership of the land remaining unaffected, 

306. Most of the internal disputes were decided by the kanungoes and 

eT rere ear a few of the more difficult by the Assistant 
ie eae delta Settlement Officers. Many also were decided 
by the Settlement Officer. Unfortunately no statistics of the nature of 
the disputes or of the results of their decision were kept at this stage or indeed 
at tho later stages of attestation and decision of objections, The disputes were 
chiefly between tenant and tenant and related to the possession of plots, 
the position of dis or the extent of shares, but basaie holdeve who coveted a 
piece of land in many cases put up tenants to claim on their behalf, 
‘The most troublesome cases concerned ijaémal (separate) possession by 
co-sharers in large homesteads, when the contest was often hot over the 
gardens and tanks in a Hindu high-caste family. Equally difficult and very 
common were the claims by heirs who had left the homestead and ‘perhaps 
the village, but who were by Muhammadan law entitled to a share in all lands, 
including those cultivated by the family which he or she had left. In the d¢/ 
area, where boundaries are undefined by fence or ridge and inhabitants are 
turbulent, cases between tenant and tenant over the limits of their lands were 
fierce and frequent and very difficult to decide, a3 the population is but a 
handful and each family lives apart in an isolated homestead so that witnesses 
were to seck and decisions had often to be passed in the dark. 

307. The variation in the number of disputes from thana to thana and 
village to village is very remarkable. Thus Nalchhiti thana had an average of 
40 disputes a square mile, Bauphal thana only 13. The village Charimaddin 
with 6,%9+ plots had no disputes, whereas in the neighbouring villages of 
Charadi with 4,962 plots and Chhagaldi with 1,045 poe the disputes numbered 
244 and 305 respectively. The explanation in the particular example is that 
Charadmaddin was dominated by one landlord who has absorbed the bulk of 
the tenures, while in the neighbouring villages rival land speculators have 
entered into a fight for the ownership of the village, both sides buying in as 
many tenures as possible. As each plot came up for khanapuri, a dispute was 
filed; one side asserting that the plot falls within tenure A and is culti- 
vated by B, while the other side maintained that the plot is within tenure C 
and is cultivated by D. After a few such disputes a village becomes utterly 
demoralized and, as Mr. Beatson-Bell remarked in his aunual report, “the 
maxim adopted seems to be that all is fair in love, war and khanapuri.” There 
can be no doubt also that many disputes were merely unfounded claims by 
adventurers, of whom Bakarganj is full. Many of the smaller tenure-holders 
had no title-deeds and kept no collection papers. This was a favourable field 
for the landshark and the speculator, who claimed the subordinate tenancies of 
such tenure-holders as part of their own tenures and hoped to snatch a favour- 
able decision from the lack of evilence or from the strained relations which 
frequently obtained between such tenure-holders and their tenants. Generally 
speaking, it was the middlemen who created disputes so that the number of dis- 

utes varies roughly with.the amount of subinteudation. Disputes were also 
ess frequent in the estate of large landlords, who compose most of them when 
they arise, and very‘numerous in villages which are distributed amongst a large 
number of petty estates. In the Sahabazpur island, where the inhabitants are 
less litigious and there are few resident biadralok to foment quarrels, disputes 
were few. . The idle and stay-at-home bkedralok on the other hund: will 
quarrel about anything and tho disputes in their strongholds round Goila (in 
thana Gaurnadi) and Banaripara (in thana Swarupkati) were excessive in 
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cae always ficrcely contested, yet often.based on trivial or tramped-up 
claims. 


Altestation. 


3U8. In atiestation little change was made in the procedure handed down 
from Bihar. Asin Bihar an Assistant Settlement 
Officer camped at a convenient spot with a band of 
clerks numbering from 6 to 1¢ and called in the surrounding villagers, Day by 
day his clerks made dbujharat (or preliminary explanation) of the entries in 
khewats and khatians after landlord and tevants were brought together. If 
exrors were discovered in map or record they wero corrected, but the sanction of 
the officer in charge of the camp was separately taken fur each correction. The 
clerk then recorded the rent according to the statement of the landlord and the 
tenant. The subsequent proceedings were carricd out by the attestation officer 
himself, to whom the parties repaired. He read out all the entries in khebat 
and khatian, satisfied himself of their accuracy, attested the rent if landlord 
and tenant were agreed and decided avy dispute concerning its nature or 
amount when landlord and tenant differed. The officer then recorded the status 
of the tenant, whether tenure-holder, raiyat or under-raiyat, and, if a raiyat, 
to which class as defined in the Tenancy Act he belonged. He recorded also the 
duration of the lease, noted whether the rent was enhanceable and whether there 
were any other conditions peculiar to the lease decided all disputes on any 
of these matters in addition to any other disputes, which interested persons 
might bring forward, and heard appeals in matters which had been already 
decided at khanapuri. He was not permitted however to make any decision in 
a dispute affecting possession of land without.a local erquiry. 
309. Attestation proceeded smoothly, but very slowly. Mistakes were 
= brought to notice in plentiful measure and correc- 
eins tious were duly made especially in the tenure-trees, 
many of which had almost to be rewritten. It is more than doubtful if all 
mistakes were detected. Joint possession of plots under several tenancies was 
most difficult to deal with. It was not easily possible to collect all the joint 
owners, yet without the presence of all it must be doubtful whether the fractional 
share of each is correctly shown. Moreover the holders of such tenancies are not 
always very intelligent and they must often have acquiesced in what they did 
not completely understand. Equally easy too was it for mistakes in the map 
and the survey to escape notice. Tenants in Bakarganj rarely kuow the areas 
of their fields or holdings and the one map of the village in the camp was not 
available to all, nor could all have understood it. .Many mistakes involving 
several thousand plots were no doub: discovered and corrected by despatching 
an amin to resurvey ; but experience in Faridpur, where the original survey was 
certainly more accurately mude, shows that a field-to-field examination reveals a 
considerably greater proportion of error than was corrected in Bakarganj. 
Corrections of the original map were not made in the attestation camp, as the 
map remained with the Survey Department and a trace on vellum only was 
supplied to the camp. Where correction was necessary, small traces on vellum 
of the plots affected showing the correction were sent to the Survey Depart- 
ment who made the correction in the original. This cumbersome procedure 
was much simplified by the issue to camp of photographic reproductions of the 
origina] in 1903 and afterwards. Several copies were obtained of which one 
was exclusively employed to show all corrections in all plots of the village. 
This was made possillo by the introduction after many experiments of a new 
kind of paper which, while sufficiently strong to allow of the severe handling to 
which an amin submits it in the field, was transparent enough to allow of direct 
reproduction by the vandyke process. 
310, Attendance at the attestation camps was good on the whole. In 
Pen eee every village only a minority of the tenure-holders 
aio ai were resident, while the Bikarganj raiyat is fond of 
travelling and often holds land in villages at some distance from his home. 
The practice of sending substitutes to make dujharat was also rather common, 
It was impossible to avoid attesting some of the khebats and khatians in the 
absence of those interested. There was however little wilful absence and 
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no obstruction until the season of 1995-06, which began in the height of the 
political disturbances over the Partition. It happened that part of the attesta- 
tion area Jay in Swarupkati and Jhalakati, where political passions rose high 
and were directed to the breakdown of the settlement operations. An 
unquiet month followed in which the camps in those quarters were boy- 
cotted, processes were flouted and officers were hustled. The High Court 
orders deputing munsifs for one year’s settlement training had just been 
issued and the first munsiff to join his cawp was chased some distance by 
a mob of agitators, A more serious attack was made upon Mr Tindall, 1.c.s., 
and the feeling ren so high that when Mr. Milligan, 1cs,, was bedaridden 
with an attack of fever and had to be removed t> Barisal Mr. Tindall was 
compelled to cover his palki for some distance with a revolver. Later in the 
season there were disturbances at other camps, but as time wore on obstruction 
ceased, ‘Towards the end of the same seasun very cousiderable scarcity began 
to appear. This had its effect upon attendance; and, as soon as the seasun was 
over, the officers of the department were placed on famine duty. They 
behaved with some credit and received the thanks of Government.” 

811, In the same season an experiment was tried in the Sundarbans with 
a view toits adoption in Faridpur in the following 
season. Attestation in this area was carried 
through in the same year as khanapuri. Before 
attestation a field-to-field bughdrat (examination) was made by the kunungoes 
of the kbanapuri record. The bu/arat was successful so far as it went, but 
it was stopped by early floods, The attestation was easily and accurately 
carried through, although many of the tenants had to be brought from their 
homes, as they cnly make a temporary éas@ (lodging) each year in their land 
in the Sundarbans, ‘The result of both experimonts was considered sufficiently 
encowaging to warrant a full trial in the following year in the district of 
Farid pur. 

312, The progress of attestation was always unsatisfactory judged by 
Bihar standards, but subinfeudation was so comphi- 
cated and the number of co-parceners so great 
that comparison with Bihar is not very fruitful. Every attempt was made to 
increase the outturn of the officers employed who worked indeed far into 
the night ; every care was also taken, as the Settlement Officer in the first season 
reported,f ‘to make the record as simple as possible consistent with showing 
clearly the existing facts of the most complicated land system in the world. 
As regards the record of the shares of raiyats, no real difficulty is .being 
experienced and the partics conserned are satisfied, ‘he shares of raiyats 
are always recorded in Bihar. There however the practice is to record all 
the names and to note so many shares of equal size. This works well -in a 
Hindu community, where the law of inheritance runs into equal shares; 
but in a Mubammadan community, where the law of inheritance tends to 
bring ubout inequality of shares, it is better to specify the shares of 
each possessor in annas, etc.” In compliance with a recent circular of the 
Board of Kevenue deprecating too great miuuteness in records-of-rights and 
with the criticism of the Director of Lani Records,t the preparation of a list 
of tenants for each terure-holder in which formerly the names of all co-sharers 
were entered was first simplified by the entry of the principal co-sharer only and 
then postponed to a later stage in the operations. The form of the khebat also 
was changed, and, where estates and teuures had land in more than one villayo 
the owners’ names ind shares were only entered in full in one village, 
the simplest abbreviations being made in other villages with a reference to 
the village where a complete entry would be found. These changes reduced 
the bulk of the village record considerably. Formerly the khewats alone 
ina village of any considerable size weighed over a maund. Progress 
however remained very slow. It was found that an officer could not attest 
the entries relating to more than 3,000 tenancies in a month, which 
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t No. 4408., dated 27th March 1904, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records, 

t See Ingection Report of the Director of Land Records, dated 16th December 1901, and description 
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involved a cost of two annas for each tenancy. The record might indeed 
have been lightened in several ways, but at a great sacrifice of lucidity ; 
and there were often other objections, thus merger was out of the question 
in view of local hostility. It was at one time proposed to record only the 
principal co-sharer amongst the raiyats in a joint holding. Such fiduciary 
abbreviation might have saved some labour and liave produced little objection 
amongst the raiyats but, as it is the custom in civil suits in Bakarganj to 
make all co sharers defendants, it was a great advantage for landlords to know 
authoritatively, all the tenants who were entitled to a share in the holding; in 
any case it would have involved a great sacrifice-of completeness in a commu- 
nity living under the Muhammadan and Hindu laws of inheritance, and might 
have led to injustice in the future to those co-sharers with an equal fitle who 
had not been recorded. In two respects the record in Bakargan} was more 
cumbersome than the record in Hihar, A separate khebat very similar in form 
to the khatifin was opened for every tenure iu a village, whereas in Uihar all 
tenures were entered together in an abbreviated 
form in one khebat for the whole village. In 
Bihar tenures are few and no confusion was likely to result from this proce- 
dure; but in Bakarganj the adoption of the Bibar system would have made 
the record unintelligible. It is dificult enough to make one’s way through 
the existing record where all intermediate interests are clearly seé forth in 
documents of their own, but it would have been impossible had the countless 
tenures of a village with their complicated relationship to each other been set 
forth in asingle paper. In Bihar also the total rent of each tenancy wasrecorded 
and not usually the separate portions payable to such co-sharer landlords as 
collected separately and gave a separate receipt. In Bakargavj the practice 
was to record both the total and» its portions as collected. ‘Ihe amount of 
additicnal labour was not very great, while the result was very convenient to 
the landlord and the tenant, to the tenant because 

real tS Possibly opened 100 @ merp total would often have been unintelligible, 
to the landlord because he had usually collected ins 
share of the rent separately s9 long that he had forgotten the existence of a 
-co-sharer, The co-owners of many tenuves, including even the smallest, bave 
often little in comino1. They may be purshasers, living away from the village 
and each other, who hive always treated their own share of the teuure as an 
independent tenure in itself. For all purposes it was fur more cunventent to 
them that their list of tenants should show not the total rent of the undor- 
tenancy, but that portion of it which they were entitled to receive. 1n the 
granting of khebats it is possible that there was needless liberality. A 
separate khebat for each portion vf a parent tenure, which had obtained the. 
sanction of the landlord to independe it payment of rent, was in accordance 
with the local theory that by such sanction a new tenure had been created. 
The theory had been accepted by the Civil Courts, which permitted suits to 
lie on this assumption. In all other respects also the separated share was 
treated as an independent tenure. ‘Th: cuse of co-sharers to whom the landlord 
had not granted separation, but who dealt separately with their tonants, wus 
different. Such tenure-holders were not eniitled to a separate khewat, but they 
were permitted to receive it. when they had a sufficient numoer of tenants to 
maintain a staff for the cullcction of their rents, ‘his was done purely for 
convenience aad lucidity in tie record ani the rules did not contemplate that 
the cases would be numerons in which if would be granted. It was however 
so great 2 convenience to the co-owners that they pressed bard for their sepa- 
rate khebat. ‘here is no doubt that some officers yielded tuo easiiy to the 
ressure and granted the khebat to peity landlords, for whom it was not 
intended and in respect of whom the record would have been as intelligible 
without it. It should be meationed that sugh 
khevats were only given a sub-number (along with 
the other shures of the tenure) and not an independent s-rial number in the 
record and showed clearly on their face that the rent was not s-parately payable, 
while status and other particulars of the tenancy were recorded only once, 
in the main khebat, in respect of all the shares for which rent was jointly 
paid, Another method by which the record might have been hghtened would 


But the Bihar khewat unsuitable. 
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have becn to refuse separate khebats to assignments of the miras vara variety. 
At one tine this was considered, but the idca was finally rejected. Many assign- 
ments ure practically permanent mortgages and it might have been possible 
to record them as such in the khebat of the proprietor or tenure-holder who 
granted them, As has be-n previously explained, they aro locally regarded as 
tenures within the weaning of the ‘Tenancy Act and as tenures they are more 
valuable to both lessor and lessee, to the lessor because he can recover the 
stipulated annual payment as rent, the leased property being liable to sale for 
default void of all encumbrances, to the lessee because his position in regard 

to the under-tenants is definite and clear if he 
is @ tenure-holder, but ambiguous if he is a 
mortgagee, It seems to be doubtful however whether an assignment, which 
is granted in respect of laud in several distinct estates or tenures for a lump 
annual payment, can purport to be a tenure or should properly be recorded 
as such. Such assignments were not uncommon and the method adopted 
‘in recording them added considerably to the number of khebats, inasmnch as 
a separate khebat for the muras jaa was opened under each distinct tenuro 
or estate with a proportional part of the whole anual payment as the rent 
payable, Such a division was rarely found in the creative document 
and, although it was recorded after arrangement between the parties 
concerned, it is doubtful if it has any legal value. The lessor in any case 
will probably sue for tho rent of tle assignment as a whole, ignoring the 
separate tenures into which it has been divided in the record-of-rights. As an 
extreme example of the working of the system, a m#ras ara, which was created 
in favour of the late Mr. Brown of Barisal by his brother, may be adduced, It 
was entcrod as an under-tenure under all the tenures which they jointly held 
and more than a thousand khebats were opened to account for it. 

313. It must be regretfully admitted that the staff employed in the camps 
did not behave very well. In several camps there was an organized attempt to 
reduce the output of cach clerk so that more clerks might be employed in cach 
camp. ‘l'here was tvo much meclianical work, especially in the explanation of 
the fields recorded as comprised in each tenancy, while in some camps business 
was so ill-managed that parties were kept waiting day after day. ‘There was 
undoubtedly a great deal of corruption, a fee being taken before dujhdrai of any 
tenants’ khatian was begun, befvre mistakes in survey were corrected and before 
disputes were entered for decision,..lhere were complaints in 1903, but mis- 
conduct increased with the progress of the operations and in 1905 it amounted to 
a public scandal. It was difficult to stop, us neither landlords nor tenants were 
willing to make specific complaints against any momber of the staff or 
to admit that they had themselves given the gratification. An oxhaustive 
enquiry was made iato the conduct of one camp against which complaints 
were general, It was found that the clerks in this camp were ordering by 
value-payable post jewellery, clothes and other goods from European firnis 
in Calcutta to the value of hundreds of rupees, had sent to their homes 
Rs. 2,000 by money-order besides larger sums by messonger and were in 
receipt by such gratifications of sums many times greater than their pay. The 
principal offender had made about four thousand rupees in this way in five or 
six months. Drinking bouts occurred in the 
guartera of the clerks, which were shared with the 
agents of the iandlord, and prostitutes were bruught into the camp to vary the 
tedium of the nizht. ‘he camp was disbanded and the clerks dismissed. 
Rules were issued for the stricter management of the work ia the camps and 
for the preven'icn of the delays which made extortion possible. In later years 
mach care was paid by all officers to prevent extortion, which considerably 
diminished. It has been found impossible in other districts to ubolish it 
altogether and in Bakarganj the staff was naturally reluctant to lose their 
Eldorado. Corruption in the later days took a form very difficult to control, 
as the clerks male a combination with the agents of the landlords attending 
the camp, who co!lected the fees and divided them with tl.c camp staff. 

314. The entire arca of which a survey hud been made was attested, 
except villages which were uncultivated and uninhabited and the Barisal town. 
There are five municipalities in Bakarganj, and the qu-stion came up early 
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whether they should be oxcluded from the record-of-rights as “urban area”’ 
outside the scope of the Tenancy Act. The Setilement Officer thought* that 
there was no legal obligation to exclude and proposed a full survey and 
record-of-rights in view of the fact that the estates and tenures with land in the 
municipality were not confined to the municipality and covered at the time of 
their creation agricultural land. The Director of Land Reeordst pointed out 
that as the use of the word “land” in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act was confined by rulings of tho High 
Court to agricultural and horticultural land, lauds mainly urben in character 
would not. be included in the notification for a record-of- rights under section 101, 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It was finally decided $ however that mauza Barisal 
(R.S. No, 2026), wiich isin the centre of the town and consists exclusively of 
urbau lands should only be excluded on this account, The Revenue Surve 
mauzas which contain the four other municipalities contain also much pee 6 
tural land and it was therefore impossible to leave them out of the operations. 
In fact Jhalakati contains only a big market and the others are really over- 
grown viliages. <A record-of-rights was accordingly prepared for them in the 
ordinary way, 

315, A long correspondence then took place with the Chairman of the 
Barisal Municipality, which began in February 1902 and ended only in May 
1909. The Municipality agreed to pay§ Rs. 291-8 for a map of Barisal mauza 
(R.S. No, 2026', on the 32” scale and for a tenure-tree which should show 

every grade of tenancy above the lodger. This 
unntare of record in Barisal tenure-tree differed from ordinary tenure-trees 
Municipality. 3 : . 5 
in showing the holdings of raiyats and under- 
raiyats as well as the tenures and_in/ recording the rent of each tenancy. A 
khasra was also prepared to accompany the map, which showed by a reference 
to the entries in the tenure tree the ownership of the plot and in addition also 
tho name of any lodger and the rent paid by him. 

The rest of the municipal area Jay in the mauzas of Bagura-Alckanda, 
Sagardi and Amanatganj, for which a map on the 16” scale and a record-of- 
rights were prepared in the ordinary way. Copies of the maps of these 
villages were given to the municipality, which complained that the difference in 
scale between them and the 32” map of Barisal mauza caused great incon- 
venience, 8) Mr, Beatson-Bell, as Director of Land Records, ordered in April 
1907 that a ward map of Barisal_municipality should be prepared by 
pentagruphing the existing maps on 16” and 32” scale into a uniform seale 
of 64”, ‘Lhis process involves the chance of considerable error, ‘The ward 
map ‘was prepared jn 70 sheets and 50 copies of each sheet were reproduced 
by the vandyke process, of which 10 were made over to the Collector and 40 
to the municipality. Copies of the tenure-tree of Barisal mauzd were also 
reproduced by the vandyke process, 

’ The municipality all told paid only Rs. 391-8 for the special work done 
for them, which embraced Rs. 2t1-8 for the survey, Rs. 59 for the tenure- 
treo and khasra of Barisal mauza and ks. 100 for 40 vandyked copies of the 
70 ward maps, They certainly gct the better of the bargain, but the maps 
and records were no doubt of considerablo utility to Government despite -the 
probable inaccuracies of ward maps on the 6” seale, 

316: ‘The work of the attestation camp was the examination of the prelimi- 
nary entries which had been made at khanapuri, but the work of the attestation 
officer was nore variod. He had to determine tiie status of the tenant and 
to record the incidents of the tenancy and the amount of the rent. If there 
were any dispute regarding either status or rent, it was his duty to decide it. 
In addition he heard appeals from the decision of the khin&puri officers and 
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disputes which arose out of any entries in the record. Disputes which had 
been decided at khanapuri and were chiefly in 
regard to the poss2ssion or the boundaries of fields 
and to the shares held by co-partners in a tenancy were not generally reopened 
by raiyats at attestation. They were coutent to accept the previous decision 
which had been made on the land in dispute. Tenure-holders and middlemen, 
especially of the d4adralok class, enjoyed the opportunity of further wrangling 
and reopened almost every case. ‘lhe most bitter of these disputes was in 
regard to possession in gardens, tanks and homestead land, Several families 
lived within the bounds of these lands or on the banks of old tanks and divided 
the land and the gardens into minute plotu amongst themselves. ‘Tho division 
was often resented, and the present owners were glad of the opportunity to re- 
open the distribution, These cases were most difficult todecide. Independent 
evidence was often 1mpossible to procure, a8 neighbours were not in a position 
to know the facts. There were no documents, and the ordinary members of 
each family stuck stcutly to their claims, Ifthe old men or women of the 
family who could be trusted to speak the truth failed, the trying officer was 
in a most embarrassing position. Nearly every old dbhatralok family enjoyed 
one or more of these disputes, which were extremely common in Qoila, 
Uzirpur, Banaripara and similar centres, One of the most bitter of the disputes 
oceurred in the famous Das family of Goila, which the Settlement Offi:er 
himself adjudicated, as the camp officers were uawilling to incur the cdium of 
a decision. In an older easo of this kind the Buksis of Chandkati (Bauphal 
thana) impover'shed themselves by litigation concerning a single cocoaunt tree 
in their gardeu A brief account of some of the more interesting disputes 
which came up for decision during the settlement procosdings is appended, an 
attempt being made to supply instances of the more characteristic kinds of 
dispute, ‘Ine last three extracts describe disputes, which had reached a final 
decision before the settlement operations began. 


Decision of disputes, 


in mauzas Shekmatia (No 194) and Mirzapur (No. 192 in thana Swarupkati) there is a 
haola Ranrudra Mandal, the existence of which is admitted by the landiords, who allege 
that it was created in 1800 for au area of 53 bighas in Shekmuatia alone and at a rental of 
Rs 100-14-6. Originally the land of the haola was scattered, bu: in 1861 Ramrudra 
Mandal took a compact area in exchange for the original laud, In support of these allega- 
tions they produce chittas from 1801 to 1810-and an ewazuama (dved of exchange) of 1861. 
Phe baoladars vilege that the haola w..s-oreated,in/1776 and that at a bundobust made in 
1794 by the gomindar it comprised an area of 1,125 bighas in mauzas Shekmatia and 
Morzapur and was rented at ls. 105-8, In support of these statements they produce an 
uuregistered patta and bundobust papers purporting to have been signed by the zemindar 
himself, The zemindars had some family quitrels in the year 1882 and assert that the 
haoladars took alvaniuga of their dissensions at that time to increase the area of the 
haola. The haoladars on the other hand assert that the lands were originally swamp and 
jungle and that, as they were gradually recliimed by the haoladars, the zemindars were 
env.ous that they had lost so valuable a property to a common cultivator. The dispute 
between the zemiudars and haoladars concerning the boundaries of the haola and the 
amount of land included within it began before 186%, in which year some co-sharers amongst 
the zomindars sued the haoladsrs for rent on the lesser area, but withdrew the suit when 
the haoladars filed their patta and claimed the larger area, ‘The zomiodara then put 
pressure upon the tenauts of the baoladar in the hope that they would forsake him, while 
the haoladar created « nim-haola over 325 bighas cf land in favour of a relative as a 
safeguard in case of the loss of the baola aud in 1872 sold half of the haola to the 
Narail zomindars for kts. 400 with the object of securing a powerful ally in the quarrel. 
‘he Narail purchaser at once took kabuliyats and collected reats from the tenants in 
the disputed area. Tie dispnte died down during the pariod in whieh the zomindara were 
quarrelling awongst themselves; and the tenants of the disputed area paid rent without 
objection to the haoladars. ‘Vhen the disputes amongst the zsmindars were compromised 
they instituted arent suit against the original havladar ignoring tho Narail purobaser and 
‘began in their turn to take kabulisa‘s from tho tenants on the land. ‘Lhe tenants ackuow- 
ledged each party in turn and paid no rea: to either In 1893 the haola and nim-haola: 
“were purchased by a third party as the Maudals bad got tired of the coat nuous htigation 
and the Narail haoladar wanted t get rid of his staka in the haola which was distant from all 
his other lands or perhaps because he was boaght off by the zemindars. The new purchaser 
applied himself vigorously to the work of getting possession of the haola’ by suiug and 
evicting those tenants who were favourable to the zsmindars. As the s:mindars opposed 
his efforts. the village was for some time in 4 very disturbed state, riuts with murder taking 
place, ‘The land was accordingly attached and procoedings under section 145, Criminal Pro- 
cadure Cod, drawn up ia 1900, when the Magistrate found possession with the haoladars, 
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an appeal to the High Court being dismissed. This did not end the struggle however as the 
zamindars still retnined the support of some of the tenants. There were two more murders 
besites much other criminal litigation. Altogether in the 10 years which followed the sale of 
the hacla in 1898 there were four murders, 40 cr minal cases besides minor occurrences and 
a deluge of rent suits. In 1902 the zawindars finally instituted a title suit for the disputed 
lands which was decided in their favour in 1905. ‘he court held that the original unregis- 
terod patta produced by the haoladars was not genuine and that the hacladars had failed to 
prove 12 years adverse porsession, ‘he zamindars made no attempt te exeoute tho deoree as 
an appeal was filed to the High Cuurt and they were afraid cf being cast in mesne profits 
if the appeal was successful ‘They attempte.l however by a bogus execution of the decree to 
induce the tenants to pay rent tu them. paving attestation a large number of disputes were 
filed by the two claimants to the land, but as the documents and collection papers cf boch 
sides were filed in the Civil Courts and as the tenants had paid what rent they liked during 
the course of the disputes, it became extremely difficult to decide what the legal rent pay- 
able by the tenants was. During the course of this long quarrel the zamindara have on five 
occasions proposed to purchago the hagla, although on each occasion the proposal fell through 
after the agle-deed was drawn up. It is interesting to notice that in not one of these five 
cases did the zamindars propose to purchase the haola in their own name, but on each 
occasion used one or otter of their servants as benamidar. 


Mauza Chalitabania (No. 184 in thana Swarupkati) belongs te the Habibpur zamindari. 
A lease for 7 acres of land was gianted to some cultivators of Pirojpur who alterwards 
gold it to the Dasses of Sohagdal. The Dasses had no intention of limiting tLeir olaim 
to 7 acres and obtsined a new lease, ostensibly in confirmation of the old lease, from 
a son of the zamindar {although his father was alive:, in which ths boundaries of the 
land were given as streams, of which the village contains about a hundred so that the land 
of the patta might have beou anywhere and of any extent inthe village. By virtue cf 
this lease, which was not registered, the talugdars began to expand their boundaries in 
every direction and althcugh they met;with opposition from the gamindars they were able 
to prevuil chiefly by successful suits in the civil courts despite the fact that the marshy 
lands which they thereby secured nad beou reclaimed by tenants of the zamindar and that 
the Dasses had at no time any effective possession in them. Although they made many 
attempts, the taluqdars never succeeded in indneing the tenants of the zamindar to attorn 
to them. As mezsured in the district survey, the lands of this petty lease now cover 900 
acres, of which 400 were obtained in 1865 and the remainder in 1906 by decrees in title suits. 
‘he method which has been employed by the asses to defeat the indisputatle possession 
of the zamindars through their tenants is interesting, ‘hey have brought suits for arrears 
of reut against bogus tenants in the laud occupied by the tenants of the samindars. 
They have obtained decrees for amears of rent, purchased the bogus holdings at a sale in 
execution of the decrees and then taken legal possession of the land through tenants of 
their own. The documentary apparatus was now complete for a direct assault upon 
the zamindar and was sufficient to win the title suits against him, although had the 
settlement cecurred two years before end not two years after the eecond title suit was 
instituted, the issue might have been different. During a local enquiry in the boundmy 
dispute it wasfound that the tenants of the zavindars were everywhere and the tenants of 
the talugdars nowlere in possession, yet in contested civil litigation tie Dasses of Sohagdal 
were suticiently clever always to obtain the victory and finally by two comprehensive title 
suite they had won the land un appeal in the High Court. It may be added that during 
the decision of ‘the boundary dispute the Daeses of Sohagda! appeared in person to state 
their case when they made no pretence to possession, but explained that “some landlords 
obtained possession through tenants and some through trickery, but the advantage of the 
second method was that it was far moro useful in the Civil Court,”’ he Dass claimant was 
a pleader in the subdivisional court. 


In mauza Belua (No. 311, thana Swarupk&ti) there is a dependant jimba under the 
gamiudari which was purchased by the Biswases of Jalabari forty yeara ago from the original 
Majhi owners. The Biswases here as elsewhere were on bad terms with their tenants who 
had recourse to the Narail Babus, who were rivals of the Biswases, The Majhis were 
sought out and a kabala executed by which they sold for the second time their haola to the 
Narail Babus and, on the.strength of this purchase, the Narail Babus bad induced many 
‘of the tenants to execute kabuliyats ia their favour and to attorn to them. ‘This 
was a pure case of jimba, but during the attestation proceedings it was not sympathetically 
regarded by the settlement authorities, and the Narail Babua’ olaim was entirely 
ro] ected. 


In mauza Bréhmankati (thana Swarupkati), there was a dispute involving two 
landlords and two holdings, The dispute originated at the time of the thak survey when the 
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disputed area was meisured as belonging to estate No. 3841, although claim was made on 
behalf of estate No. 3843 upon which no definite order was passed. It appears that at 
that time the Guhas of Ramchandrapur were in possession on behalf of tauzi No. 3443, 
On the stre-gth of the thak map the Sarkels, who claimed under tauzi No. 3841, sued for 
a declaration of title in the civil courts through a denamidar, but they lost the oase in 
1867, Subsequently in 1893 a tenant of the Guhas sued for possession of some of the 
lands in the ci il courts, but the thak map was held to bs valid and he los ths suit. 
The oivil courts thus passed decrees in favour of both the rival parties in respect of 
lands covered by the same chak in the thak map ‘There is no question that the lund 
was in possession of the Guhas’ tenants whom the Sarkels failed to persuade to execute 
kabuliyats in their favour. ‘hey therefore in 1892 got a kabuliyat executed by two men 
tor all the lands occupied by the Guhas’ tenants and then obtained a decree for arroars of 
rent against these men and purchased the Actitions holdings. inthe meantime by means of 
a criminal ose for paddy outting they had got the tenants of the Guhas in jail, When the 
Sarkels came to take possession of the lands, the wife of one of the Guhas’ t-nants obstructed 
them ard was assaulted, for whiok Sarkel ani his men were convicted in the criminal court. 
In 1499 there was proveeding under section 10°, Criminal Procedure Code, iu the course of 
which the Subdivisional Othoer visitel the lands ani found them in possession of the 
Gubas’ :enants. Subsequently at the time of the settlement proceedings the Surkels 
obtained the ins itution of a case under section 145, Criminal P:ocedure Code, which was 
decided by the Subdivisional Officer without local investigation in favour of the Sarkel 
tenants on the strength of the decree obiained by them against their bogus tenants. In 
obtaining possession of the land and driving out of the tenants of the Gulas, there were 
several avsaults leading to oriminal cases, Asa result of these proceedings, the tenants of 
the Guhas who had been in possession of the lands for many years and had erected 
suvstantial homesteads wera d:iveu out and replaced by tenants of the Sarkels. At 
attestation no relief could be granted t> them. ‘This is an instructive example of how 
tenanta suffer in the quarrels of their landlord, 


In Naltonaé. thana \mtali, there were some interesting instanoes of the quarrels which 
oan be caused by an unscrapalous zeminderi agent, ‘This man in two separate cases claimed 
a8 pirt of the talug of his employer land which had been in possession of the tenants of 
other landlords for a lowg period and enforced the olaim by collecting clubmon and driving 
out these tevants, This was one year before the settlement operations. When the matter 
eame to the se'tlement authorities for decision he proceeded to kidnap the important 
witnesses, but his agents in this crime were convicted and sentenced to along tern of 
imprisonment. It was only with great cifficulty that the trespassers who had been placed 
ia the land could be induced to surrender it fo the rightful tenanis. In another case in 
the same villag. this same zomindari agent coveted the possession of some land belonging to 
one Amedali Dafadar, who lived in o distant village. He got hold of another man naned 
Amedali, appointed him as his dafadar, took him to the Registration Office, and executed a 
kadala for the coveted iand in his name and under his signature. ‘Thus fortified with a 
title dee: he went off with his clubmen to the land and drove out the real Amedali 
Dafadar. In this oase also the settlement authorities induced the trespassers to surrender the 
laud, 


In mauza Sohagdal (No. 310 in thana Swarupkati) and 49 other ‘villages in Pirojpur 
subdivision there is a jimba Prannath Indu which was originally created by the Ghoaal 
family of Bhukailash when they purchased a large share in Selimabad zemindari and 
were unable to get possession. Prannatii Indu who was an influential man of Schagdal 
was appointed as Naib ard after sevoral years of ruthless intimidation by means of lathials 
seminelled the tenants to recognise the purchaser, obtaining in reward this large jimba 
at a nominal rental of ts, 1,456-12-6. Subsequontly Pranuath failed to pay rent and 
insulted the dewdn of the proprietor who came to ‘collect it, whereupon the dewdn arrested 
him and carried him off in his b'at; but the tenants of Sobagda!l rescued him befcre 
he reached Jhalakati. In revenge for this the dewan took a large force of lathials, 
destroyed the houses of the Indus and looted their moveable property. Since this event 
the Indus have never paid rent except under compulsion of a civil court decree; and 
although on several occasions the jimba was sold for arrears of rent, the Indus always 
succeeled in having the sale set aside until 1852 when the Sen Mahalanabis of Basanda 
purchased it in the name of Manik Chandra Das, On this occasion the suit filed by 
the Indus to set aside the sale was dismissed and possession was taken of all the 
villages except Sohagdal ond Karfa. In Marfa tho Biswases of Jalabari wore instigated 
by the Indus to claim an osat taluq and compelled the Sens to sue in the civil court for 
possession of the village, only acknowledging failure after the case had gone on appeal 
to the Privy Council, Even then ‘the Sens did not feel themselves strong enough to 
oust the Biswases with whom they made a fresh settlement at an increase of rent and 
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a sufficient selami. In Sohigdal itself. the Indus set up an osat taluk, compelling the 
Sens to institute a civil suit for a declaration that the osat taluk was fictitious. In due 
course the High Court declared the osat taluk fictitious and gava the Sens possession, but 
although they induced many of the tenants to execute kabuliats in their favour, the most 
important, of the subordinate tenureholders were persuaded by the Indus still to resist. 
The Sens therefore sued the Inius for wasilat (mesne profits) and obtained a decree in 
execution of which they attached three other valuable talugs belonging to the Indus. 
The Indus at last stood for compromise and were allowed time, of which they took 
unfair advantage by selliog theso talugs, partly to a bendmiddr of their own and partly 
to a bendmidar of the Biswases of Jalabari, and by inducing a large number of tenants to 
come over to their side and refuse rent to the Sens. When the Sens in due course put up 
the other talugs for sale, they were only able to obtain possossion after a long litigation 
with the Biswases which ended in the High Court. Hitherto the Sens had transacted all 
their business in the bendmi of Manik Chandra Das, but they now by a fictitious purchase 
transferred his property to themselves. This gave the Indus another opportunity as the 
Sens now came down to get kabuliyats exeouted by the tenants to them ion their own 
name. On this occasion the tenants were taken by the Inlus to the Narail Babus to whom 
they so:ld ‘their tenures and holdings, obtaining subordinate leases in exchange; but . 
this attempt to embroil the Sens with powerful outsiders failed, as they induced the 
Narail Babus to withdraw their claims. ‘tl:e Indus then purchased the holdings and 
tenures of the tenants themselves and in the bendmi of the Ghoses of Schaigdal, The 
Sens countero] this move by suing all the tenants for arrears of rent, bringing their 
tenancies to sale and purchasing them and by suing the Indus themiselves for enhance- 
ment of rent upon the land covered by their residences and obtaining a decree in the 
High Court for a rent of Ks, 2 a bigha and the establishment of the Indus as harsa 
tenants. By 1889 the tenants were beaten, most of them being half ruined, while the. 
Indus also gave way after this last humiliation In the terms of compromise arranged. 
the Sens took the leading man of the Indu family into their service and ultimately 
built a house for him and gave him a pension. The property at present is valuable, 
but although originally it cost the Sens only Rs. 7,500, it cost them ultimately over 
24 lakhs of rupees in litigatiou before they obtained undisputed possession. 


In Barajujkhola (mauza No. 238 in thana Pirojpur) the zemindar gave a lease in 1866 
toa talukdar who attempted to enhance the rent. ‘I'he tenants refused to pay the enhance- 
ment and sold their holdings to some powerful béadralok of Ka‘erkati, alleging them to be 
tenures. Theythen took fresh leases of the land as raiyats from thes: jimbadara. The 
struggle between the zamindar’s lessee and the jimbadar: lasted for eight years, and daring 
its course a second jimbadar was introdaced by the tenants in the same way as the first. 
During the course of these eight years eivil suits and criminal cases were alike numerons, 
upon the prosecution of which both sides rpent large sums of money. Ultimately he 
jimba lars entirely drove out the lessee, but the tenants who had enjoyed their lands without 
the payment of rent to anybody during the course of the disturbance remained very 
turbulent; and the village was not pacified until a mirriage hai beeu arranged between the 
families of the jimbadars and the less-e. 


In Cannakhali (Nos, 2934 and 2935, thana Avutali) the patni taluqdars granted 4 
haolas to Muhammadans when the lavd was still forcst at a rent of 8 annasabigha The 
haoladars reclaimed the whole village with the atl of their nim haoladars: The taluqdar 
then demauded an enhancement of rent, although the original rent bad been fixed in 
perpetuity. Three haoladars sold their haolas to the powe:ful zemindar of Kalaskati and 
touk subordinate tenures under him. ‘Lis defeated the attempt of the taluqdar to obtain 
an enhancement of rent ashe could not cope with the Kalaskati zemindar he Kalaskati 
zemindar however was not content with his three haolas and, as the owner of the fourth was 
pot prepared fo sell, be forged a sabald (sale-deod) and attempted to take pousession of 
ihe haola on the stresgth of this forged Aaba/a by civil suits and by intimidation. 
Unsuccessful in this, he made proposals to the taluqdar and, in return for the surrender 
of the forged kabe/é to the taluqdar, he was seoured in the possession of the three 
haolas. ‘Lhe taluqdar then compelled the haolader of the fourth hala to give him 
an osat haola under the hasla on threat of suing him in the Civil Court for possession 
of the haola itself on the strength of the forged Aata/a. The heoladar unable to meet 
the expense of the threatened litigation was compelled to fall in with his dema:d and 
abandoned the village, in which course he was followed by many of his nim-haoladars, Vhe 
patni talukdar thus gained that increared profit from histaluq which when it was forest he 
had covenauted to forego. 


317, Status interested the population very little. Lvery tenant knew 
whether his interest was a éarsa or a fakiat and, as the identification of 
hukiatdar with tenure-holder and kassadar with raiyat was adopted from the 
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beginning, the attestation officer had rarely any dispute to decide or uncertainty 
to dispel. All the modern tenures were created by registered lease, of which 
the terms, despite the variety in designation were with few exceptions identical, 
the lease being permanent, the right heritable and transferable and the rent 
fixed in perpetuity, There were occasionally found permanent tenures of 
which the right of transfer was barred by a condition in the lease: there 
were also tenures, known as dasati, in which there was a condition of residence. 
Both are most frequent in the Idilpur pargana. In the temporarily-settled 
area the rent was not of course fixed in perpetuity, 
although tenures were usually permanont and 
always heritable and transferable. In the permanently-settled area in the 
Sundurbans there are a!so tenures held at a progressive rental, but usually 
when the niaximum mentioned in the lease is reached tho rent is fixed in 
perpetuity. ‘These cases were the exception and in all of thom the unusual 
provisions are explicitly mentioned in the registered lease. Lew owners of 
the older tenures in Bakarganj however gould produce their leasos and 
probably one-half of the tenures in Baikarganj are held without a written 
isis or if there were a written lease, as is often probable, it has subsequently 
been Jost, It was decided by the Settlement Officer (Mr. Beatson-Bell) that 
these tenures should be classed as permanent and transferable and that their 
rent should be recorded as fixed in perpetuity, unless the contrary were 
proved. This decision followed local custom. The term“ mokarard”’ (holding 
at a fixed rent or a fixed rate of rent) is not in use in Lakarganj, but tho term 
“kaimi” is used in its place to import the permanency not merely of the 
lease, but mainly of the rent. Permanent tenures at a fixed rent were 
recorded in the record-of-rights as both=“4chirasthayi” and  kaimi,” chirasthayt 
indicating permanence in time/and da‘mi indicating permanence in rent. 
No iandlord ventured to challenge this decision for the first three yoars of 
attestation in the face ofa usage so well established, but it was once challenged 
in the fourth season by the agent of the Nawab of Dacca, who liad come 
trom Bihar, on the ground that the rent of the tenure-holders in his ‘l'elikhali 
mahal had been enhanced forty years before when the Nawab had purchased 
the taluk at an auction sale for arrears of rent. The claim was decided 
against him on the yround of local custom and he did not contest the decision 
subsequentiy either under section 106 or in the Civil Courts. 
318. In one respect only was the Attestation Officer in difficulty in deter- 
mining the status of a tenant. This was when a 
member of the non-cultivating classes or more 
particularly a bhadralok hold a karsé tenancy. In many eises of this kind the 
karsadar was the agent or tho relative of his landlord; in other cases thore was 
no lease and the origin of the tenancy was doubtful: but in a large number 
of cases the bhadralok had purchased the tenancy from a cultivator and the. 
landlord had recognized him on payment of a fine with or without a variation 
in the rent and with or without the execution of a new kabuliyat, During the 
early stages and at attestation tenants of this kind pressed to be recorded as 
tenure-holders, The rule framed to deal with cases of this kind ran as 
follows :— 


Status : tenure-holders. 


Creation of jotedars. 


(1) Tf a bhadralok hakiatdar olaims to have acquired a karsé within hia own hakiaé 
and claims that his tenauts are uader-raiyats, the matter should be entered in the dispute 
list, whether the tenants have or have not raised an objection. Goverument should be 
made the first party and the hakiatddr tle second party, 

(2) If any other bazdralok has been receiving karsa rent-reseipts for land which does 
not contain his family homestead and which hasbeen sublet to raiyats, the bhadralok’s 
interest being purely a middleman’s interest (madhya swatwa) should be entered in the 
tenure-tree under the title of jae. The cultivators should receive parchas as raiyats and 
not as under-raiyats. The ¢hadradk and his landlords should be informed that the existing 
incidents of the bhadratok’s tenancy will not be affected by this: they will be duly recorded 
at attestation. If the so-culled kasz has been transferable, the yote will be recorded 
hereaftor as transferable; if the so-called karsa has been untransferable, the jote will be 
recorded hereafter as untransferable, 

(8) If a bhadralok has been receiving karsd rent-receipts in respect of land, which 
contains his family homestead, he may be considered as a raiyat, even though the rent- 
receipts cover cultivated land sublet to cultivators. He will secure a raiyati parcha and the 
cultivators will receive under-raiyati parchds, 
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The first part of this rule had reference to section 22 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, by virtué of which a landlord cannot acquire an occupancy right 
within his own land. In accordance with the law therefore the khatian of the 
landlord was cancelled and the former under-raiyat was recorded as a raiyat 
under the landlord, As regards the two latter parts of the rule, the procedure 

at attestation was as follows:—the jofe was recorded as a permanent tenure 
and the bhadralok joteda@r as a permanent terure holder and his under-tenants 
as raiyats. If the rent was not admitted or proved to be fixed in perpetuity, 
it was recorded as “enhanceable as in the case of a holding” (karsé anuru» 
briddhirjogya); if the right was admitted or proved to bo transferable, it was 
recorded as transferable. 

3i9. No objection to this procedure was taken at the time by any of the 

parties concerned The cultivator, in whose interest the rule was framed, was 
naturally pleased to be classed as a raiyat; the bhadralok for his part was eager 
to got the status of tenure-holder and considered that it was in practice 
immaterial whether his tenant was classed as a raiyat or an under-raiyat ; 
the Jaudlord was quite willing to accept the bhadralok as a tenure-holder provided 
all of the incidents of his tenancy remained unchanged. But afterwards in the 
temporarily-settled area where a large number of these jvte:as are to be 
found and in other districts where tenure-holders are not 80 common, there 
has been great opposition .to the rule. Where a new tenancy has heen 
created in favour uf a bhadralok or where the origin of the tenancy is unknown, 
it is reasonable to classify a tenant who bas always sublet the land as a 
tenure-holder and not asaraiyat; butjwhere the tenancy 
has -been purchased and the consent of the landlord 
obtained to the continuation of the old tenancy, section 5 of the Tenancy Act 
would appear to show that the purchaser remains a raiyat, whether he sublets 
the land permanently or cultivates it himself. Whether this was the intention 
of the legislature is another question; probably it was not contemplated, as 
would appear from the provisions relating to under-raiyats, that middlemen 
would acquire raiyati holdings. 

820, In Bakarganj the procedure was challenged in the temporarily- 
settled area at the time of settlement of rents; but as this was after attestation 
had been completed in the permanently-settlod area and final publication had 
in most villages taken place, the orders passed could only be applied to some 

art of the temporarily-settled area, Joéedirs were numerous in this -area, 
In fact the designation ‘ jo¢e” had beon borrowed from temporarily-settled 
estates, whither it had been imported by previous settlement officers, who came 
from other districts where the designation was in use as a general term equally 
applicable to tenures and holdings. It is not an indigenous Bakarganj desig. 
nation and was not in use in the permanently-settled area. ‘The force of the 
_ objection to the classification of jote as a tenure in 
Position of the jotedar in the temporarily-settled area came from the methods 
temporarily settled estates, adopted in assessment and it is significant that the 
first to complain were large money-lenders, who carried an appeal to the Board 
of Revenue in which they were successful, ‘The Board remarked :— 


Subsequent objection. 


“That in deciding as to the status of tenant who have acquired their tenancies by 
purchase, regard must be had primarily to the status of their predecessors in title and 
that no change cau be legally .made in the status except by consent of all parties con- 
cerned,” 


Subsequently'the legal position of jotedars was more carefully scrutinized 
and they were either recorded as ‘‘raiyats” after. safe-guarding as far as 
possible the interest of cultivators or, where they agreed, were recorded 
as tenure-holders on favourable terms of assessment. In truth the position 
in the temporarily settled area was c»ompromised by the proceedings in 
previous settlements, where in jwmabandis or in records.of-rights the bhedra ok 
tenants had been recorded aa ‘occupancy raiyats”’ and had very carelessly 
been granted leases in the printed form “ for issue to occupancy-raiyats.” Such 
leases have been granted sometimes to zemindars and talukdara of very 
extensive areas and often in lands which were aceretions to riparian tenures, 
where the law which secured the accretions to the terure-holder provided that 
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he should have therein the ssme rights as he enjoyed in the lands to whieh: it 
was an increment, ‘To give such occupancy-raiyats the status of tenure-holder 
was in tact to restore to them their legal status, of which they had heen 
deprived by the proceeding and leuses of previous settlements, No such formal 
proceedings had taken places in the permanently-settled area to vitiate the 
classification of the bhkadralok as tenure-holder and in most of the jofes in 
that srea there was neither lease nor other documentary evidence of the 
origin of the tenancy so that the classification whica is at least in accordance 
with common sense may escape challenge, 

321. In the classification of raiyats no interest was generally shown. All 
raiyats were recorded as settled raiyats of the village by the Attestation Officer, 
unless the lanulord objected which was rare or the teuant objected which was 
rarer still, Although attestation officera explained the difference in the classes, 
the entry was not regarded as of imp rtance by either landlords or tenants. 
As a result attestation of all raiyats as settled raiyats of the village became a 
wecianical duty in most of the camps. No doubt the great majority were 
correctly classified, but there must have beon many 
purchasers who were really occupancy raiyats and 
not settled raiyats of the village and some new-comers who were in law noa- 
occupancy raiyats. ‘The non-occupancy raiyats recorded are chiefly to be found 
in the temporarily-settled area, where moreattention was given to classitication ; 
but cases afterwards came to notice even here in which tenants of new chars 
wiio had held for less tian the statutory period of 12 years were classitied 
as settled raiyats. In char lands which have formed since the Revenue 
Survey there is app rently no villago [Bengal Tenancy Act, section 8 (10)} 
until the Collector has declurcd the land to-eonstitute a villaze—which he has 
never done in Biaixaryanj—-and- there cannot be a setiled raiyat without 
a village. Strictly speaking, such raiyats, if entitled to the occupancy right 
ar: occupancy raiyats and not settled raiyats, although the difference in position 
of the two classes is immaterial. In the reclaimed forests of the south anu in the 
marshes landlords might have used provisos ,2) and (dz) to section 178 
of the Tenancy Act to prevent raiyats who had not held their lands for 30 
years from bemg reso ded as settled raiyats, or occupancy raiya‘s; but either 
from ignorance or apathy no attempt to nse the provisos was made. All 
recent tenancies have been created in Bakarganj after payment of a large 
selami (bonus) with the intention exp essed or implied that they should be 
permanent. The law does not provide for such a circumstance. Such tenants 
have clearly a contractual right of permanent 
occupation, if they have not a legal right of 
occupancy. In the Sahabazpur island, where the 
Kecord-of Rights prepared in the Dakhsin Sahabazpur Estate and in some large 
temporarily-sett'ed ‘nahals had familiarized landlords and tenants with the legal 
classes of raiyats and the privileges of each class, more attention was paid to 
classification than elsewhere In the rest of the district the general indifference 
is hard to explain. In the south where eviction is not infrequent and where an 
occupancy right might often have been denied under section 178, provisos 
(7) and i), the apathy of landlords is remarkable, unless it was due to 
ignorance. 

322. Generally speaking, there was no claim by raiyats to be recorded 
as “ raiyats ho'ding at fixed rent or rate of rent,” nor was there any attempt to 
plead the presumption afforded by the proof of 20 years’ payment of a uniform 
rate under section 5‘) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Only 2,140 “ raiyats holding 

Cosaite: GE atti toxcutitg-at at fixed rates”? were recorded. This was no doubt 
yentdae to ignorance. ' due to the ignorance of the existence of this 
provision of the law, which the attestation cfficers, 

who generally do not sympathize with the provision, perhaps did not make 
any great effort to dispel. There was much in the customs of the district to 
create this ignorance Fixity of rent is regarded as the privilege of the 
tenure-holder which many cultivators had obtained by paying for the 
conversion of their holdings into tenures. Most of the miras and kaim 
karshas ia the district are converted holdings, the land of which is entirely or 
chiefly cultivated still by the owner. in all such cases a fresh lease was 
granted at the time of conversion, which set forth clearly the new rights of the 
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cultivator, including the right of transfer which almost invariably accompanies 
the fixity of rent. The existence of these converted ‘raiyats undoubt dly 
created the impression that there could not be a raiyat holding at a fixed rent 
or fixed rates and that the rent of ordinary raiyats or kars/ddars was enhance- 
able. In the larger part of the district the presumption would not perbaps in 
any case have assisted the raiyats, as the holding must have been created 
after the Permanent Settlement, when at least half of the area now under 
cultivation was either forest, marsh or. river. ‘There can however be no doubt 
that the northern thanas were in a high state of cultivation long previously and 
it is perhaps surprising that in the Sadar Subdivision and in Pirozpur and Bauphal 
thanas the presumption was not pleaded. Certainly many raiyats holding direct 
from the zamindats of Chandradwip round Madhabpasa, the headquarters of 
the old Chandradwip Raj, could have pleaded the presumption; and it is very 
doubtful if their landlords would have been able to rebut it. Ihave no doubt 
similar cases abound in the old parts cf Gaurnedi and Nalchhiti, especially near 
the larger family seats, In Jhalakhati it is certain. that the Bhukuilash Raj 
repeatedly made general enhancements which they could probably prove; but 
in the areas held by their shétmi talukdars and in the other parganas rents 
occasionally rule low and the presumption might possibly be pleaded. Lents 
are however with some exceptions too high to warrant the assumption that 
they have not been enhanced, A rate of Re. 1-8 a bigha, which is the 
general average of the district, is probably eonsiderably larger than most 
cultivators paid at the time of the Permanent Settlement However this may 
be, the raiyats showed no disposition anywhere to claim the benefit of the 
presumption, although after the Record-of-Rights was finally published, it 
was claimed frequently and with success in proccelinzgs under section 105, 
This was so much the cave in the Sahabazpur island that one of the trying 
officers wrote: ‘Iu the whole subdivision ulmost all raiyati holdings have 
been recorded as sthid/da (t¢., sottled raiyats!, even though in several cases 
rent receipts of 100 years (showing uniform payment) were in possession of 
the tenants and rent receipts of more than 20 years were in evidence in the 
majority of the cases. The result has been that quite a large number of en- 
trios of sthi/iban in the record has been proved to be mekara-d in all the carps.” 

#28. During attestation it was found that landlords had rarely suppressed 
the existence of raiyats except when they held at 
produce rents. In such cases the omission was 
often repaired at attestation, 

24, In the Sahabazpur island, but not elsewhere, there were many ~ 
instances of part-sale of holdings, one or two fields out of the holding being 
sold. Usually no attempt had been made to obtain 
separation from the landlord and the entire holding 
was still liable for the rent. The system was locally known as khande kharid. 
A separate sub-khatian with a sub-number and not a full number was opened 
for the purchased portion, but rent, status and the incidents of the tenancy 
were recorded only in the main khatian. 


325. Under-raiyats were a numerous body, especially in the Sahabazpur 
island, where under-raiyats of the second and third 
degree are found. Their title is usually permanent 
and heritable and in Sahaibazpur it is even transferable. Temporary leases 
were very rare. The Bengal Tenancy Act does not appear to contemplate 
that raiyats will lease their hands otherwise than for temporary periods 
or from year to year and probably for this reason no protection apart from 
section 48 is extended to under-raiyats. This omission makes the position 
of the under-raiyat in Bakarganj very precarious. He hus paid selami for 
his land and is regarded as a permanent tenant, but he is legally at the mercy 
of his landlord, if he decided to evict him. 

426. No claims were made by proprietors to zirdt or private lands and 
no land was so recorded, Tenure-holders of the bhadralok class sometimes 
| claimed lands leased on a produce-rent as khas 
khimar and in Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, where 
such lands sre most common, they generally allude to the land amongst 
themselves as their Ahamar land. Under section 122 of the Bengal Tenancy 


Suppression of raiyats. 


. Khanda kharid in Sahibazpur, 


Under-raiyats. 


Preprietors’ private lands, 
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Act only proprietors paying revenue can have zirdt or thamar lands so that 
the claims of tenure-holders could not be entertained, 

327. In the vase of holdings no entry was made in the khatians with 
regard to the right of transfer, unless the right was explicitly granted in the 
lease. An exception was however made in the case of Government estates, for 
which a rule was framed directing the entry of “transferable” in all ‘ratyati 
holdings in estates of which Government was the proprietor on the ground that 
such trausfers were as a matter of practice always recognized by the local Khas 

Mahal Department. (t would perhaps have been 
’ better if no such entry had been made or in any 
caso had been confined to settled and occupancy raiyats mm the village The 
practice of the Khas Mahal Department had been uniform for L5 or 20 years 
during which transfers of all classes of hollings have been recognized without 
objection not only in Government estates but also in such private estates as 
were managed £/as owing to the recusancy of the proprietor, But. this practice 
had not the authority of Government or the Board of Revenue behind if, as 
the only order traceable on the subject is limited to the Sundarban mahal of 
Tusbkhali, of which the circumstances were peculiar and which was not included 
in the presert operations. Previous to this order 
transfers were not allowed apparently in any estates; 
subsequently they were allowed in every case. ‘Vhe length of tima during 
which they were allowed and the absence of proper authority for the practice 
do not justify the belief that any local custom or usage could have grown up. 
The rule was framed in such general terms that the entry of ‘ transferable” 
was also made in the case of non-occupaney holdings, although there can be 
no question that the right of transfer is’a vicious incident of tenancy in waste 
land, when colonization is being attempted, as it introduces the speculator who 
is a drag on the progress of reclamation. The attestation officers erroneously 
applied the rule to private estates managed /4has, where the entry was not 
necessarily correct, as without the consent of the proprietor Government would 
not be in a position to allow ofa practice of this nature to grow into a 
binding custom. In the permnnentiy-settled area no entry regarding 
transferability was ordinarily made in the khatians, whether there was or 
was nota local custom in its favour; but the usage ubtaining in each village 
or estate was entered in the village note prepared for each village by the 
attestation officer, It is to be feared however that officers came to such 
different conclusions from the same facts that the entry in the village notes is 
not of much value unless it is detailed. Statistics of transfer were prepared 
for the preceding ten years, but these were certainly very incomplete. They 
show that transfers were far more frequent in the Sahabazpur island than in 
the rest of the district; but they do not lend any support to the theory that 
holdings are freely transferred, as the greatest number of transfers recorded in 
any thana was one in every three years in each square mile. In Sahabazpur 
morevver where the cases were most numerous (despite the exclusion of a fifth 
of its urea from the operations) there are extensive Ahas estates in which 
transfers have certainly been more frequent than 
in the permanently-settled area. It is freely said 
that holdings are transferable by the local custom of the Sahabazpur island and 
this statement is to be found in the report on the settlement operations in 
Dakshin Sahabazpur.* ‘There are however estates in the island in which 
transfer iy nut permitted and in which no transfer occurs and there are many 
other estates and tenures in the island in which although transfer takes place, 
tle purchaser is not recognized by the landlord without the payment of a bonus, 
when a fresh kabuitat ig sometimes executed ard the rent is sometimes varied. 
lt is therefore only an inaccurate generalization to say that holdings are 
transferable. If this isthe case in the Sahabazpur island, it is much more 
the ease in the rest of the district, No custom or usage can be said to prevail 
throughout any thana or any tract within a thana or with a few exceptions 
throughout any village. Each landlord, which means each tenure-holder, has 
is own practice. In some estates, Idilpur is an example, the sale of holdings is 
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so far forbidden that it does not occur, Probably this is the case also in 
individual tenures which belong to a determined landlord, In the great majority 
of estates and tenures transfers of holdings occur, but the purchaser is only 
recognized by the landlord on the payment of selami with or without a fresh 
kabudiat and with or without a change of rent. In many of the petty tenures 
transfers occur without selamz, bnt this is probably because the tenare-holder is 
too weak to exact it and not because he has waived his claim to it. Where 
holdings are transferred, I imagine thot the raiyats would in principle admit 
the right of the landlord to a transfer fee, but whether they would admit the 
right of the landlord to annul the transfer is another question in regard to 
which no evidence is available. In one respect the practice of the district is 
uniform, as no Jandlord has ever sued for the ejectment of a purchaser who 
has not obtained his recognition. In the present state of the law on the 
subject (which is so uncertain that the High Court have addressed 
Government on the necessity of its amendment) it is impossible to say whether 
the practice of permitting transferss but insisting on formal rocognition 
amounts to a local custom or usage of the transferability of holdings. 
«28, The rights respecting trees were alsu cntered in the village note and 
: ; notin the khatians. In a district in which agri- 
Bighis repanding ieee: cultural well-being so greatly depends upon orchards 
this was an important matter, The customary rights are the same in every 
part of the district. The tenant in physical possession of the svil, whether 
tenure holder, raiyat or under-raiyat, tas an absolute right to plant and to cat, 
to the fruit and to the timber. The right of the tenant was never openly 
challenged by any landlord, althouzh it is understood that the Bauphal estate 
put forward a claim to the timber.and denied the right to cut. Leases are not 
wanting however which contain conditions restricting the right to cut and to 
take the timber; but the condition is not operative and there is no 
question that an attempt by any landlord to restrict the rights of his tenants 
generally to the trees would provoke vehement opposition. Extortion of 
abwabs and. fines is so goneral that there are no doubt ocensional instances, when 
an individual tenant has paid a fee to cutia tree and take the timber or a fine 
for having done so ; bat such instances are lost amongst the host of cases where 
trees are cut without permision aud without penalty. In Amtali thana 
where an occasional tree of fine proportions hay been left unfelled at the 
time of reclamation, it is usual for the talukdar to protect the tree as a 
landmark and, if it falls, to claim the timber. Apart from this comprehensible 
exception, the right of the tenant in physical possession of the soil to the trees 
which grow upon it is absolute and unconditional. 
329. In the record of the road and public works cess there was some 
variation from the procedure followed in Bihar. 
Difoulty in recording road and ~The attestation rules as originally framed contained 
Oe no provision for the entry of these cesses; to which 
the Director of Land Records took exception®* relying upon rule 17 of the 
Government Rules under the Tenancy Act, which were then in force. The 
Settlement Officer replied in a lettert which explained the difficulty of record- 
ing these cesses in the vireumstances of the district. There was no difficulty in 
the case of raiyats, as the cesses are calculated upon the rent, which it is the 
duty of the attestation officer to record; but in the case of tenure-holders the 
cesses ara based upon a valuation, which had been made in Bakarganj in 
1874. to 1877, of the profit which accrued to them from their tenures, This 
valuation was not only out of date, but one half of the tenures in the 
district. escaped, while all tenures piying @ ren‘al of less than Rs. 100 
were valued summarily and only 28,33) tenures on returns. The cesses 
legally payable. by tenure-holders were the cesses calculated upon this 
valuation, but as a matter of fact the valuation had never been property 
publighed in the distric: so that the tenure-holders were ignorant of the correct 
demand and were universally paying by arrangement with their landlords 
at a rato. of 24 annaa in the rupee upon their rent, ‘I'he cessos which 
the majority of tenure-holers were actually paying were therefore not 
the legal asiount and should not bo recorded in the record-of-rights ; but 





* Inspection Note of the Director of L-nd Kecords, dated the 15th December 1901, 
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on the other hand it would have been difficult, if not impossible, to 
identify the tenures shown in the valuation papers owing to difference 
in the treatment of separated shares, while in any case half the tenure- 
holders would not be found in the valuation papers at all. The alternatives 
which remained were either to make a new valuation on the informa 
tion contained in the record-of-rights, which would have been a formid- 
able task and to record the cesses calculated upon that valuation or to 
omit record of the cesses altogetler in the case of tenuresholders. 

330, Ultimately the Board of Kevenuse directed :—* “In the cireums.~ 

's ; tances so fully represented by Mr. Beatson-Bell no 

Decision of the Jvard of attempt should be made to compute and record the 
Revenue. I p 
cesses payable by the tenure-holders. The cesses 
payable by the raiyats only will therefore be entered in the record-of-rights.” 
It only remains to add that the Cess Act defines a ‘holding ” as ‘land held by 
a cultivating raiyat,” a definition which the Settlement Officer interpreted as 
excluding “‘raiyats” as defined in the Venuncy Act who have sublet all or any 
of their lauds and as including all tenure-holders on the one hand and all 
under-raiyats on tle other hand who cultivate their lands or have sublet nono 
of them. ‘The cesses legally payable were therefore entered in the khebats 
of all tenure-hoiders and in the khatians of all raiyats and under-raiyats, who 
had not sublet any of their lands, 

351, The eutry of rent led to comparatively few disputes in Bakarganj. 
As in most of the tenures the rent was fixed in 
perpetuity, there was no occasion for any illegal 
enhancement and there was very rarely any dispute about the amount of such 
reut. In the case of uader-raiyats also-disputes were infrequent. Section 48 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act limits the rent demandable from an under-raiyat 
to 00 per cent, more than the rent of his raiyat landlord, but by High Court 
rulings tle section is not applicable where the land held by the under-raiyat 
covers @ part ouly of the holding of the raiyat. This was the case with the 
majority of under-raiyats’ holdings, It was therefore only occasionally 
possible fur the attestation officer to apply the section and, as the average rate 
of rent paid by the under-raiyats in the district (Rs. 7:3 per acre) is not 
60 per cent. more than the average rate paid by raiyats (Rs. 4°8 per acre’, 
it is probable that the need to apply it was not very frequent. There was 
more dispute in regard to the reni payable by the raiyats, ‘There was in the 
first place a considerable number of isolated disputes about the amount of the 
rent, when no written lease had been executed. As the landlord in these cases 
was often a petty middleman who kept uo proper papers of collection, such 
disputes were often troublesome to decide, although they offer no points of 
interest, ‘There were no disputes of this nature involving a large number of 
tenants in which the legality of the rent claimed was not also in issue. In the 
second place there were the contentions concerning the legality of the rent and 
in the third place the question of commutation, because the attestation officer 
has two duties to perform in connection with the rent of settled and occupancy 
raiyats, inasmuch as when rent is paid in kind he has on application to 
commute the rent into a money rent and when rent is paid in money he has 
10 satisfy himself that it contains no illegal enhancement and is therefore the 
_ rent legally payable. 

382. No statistics were kept of the amount of commutation done in Bakar- 
ganj. It is certain, however, that it did not involve tenancies comprising more 
than 5,000 acres, ‘The area held on produce rentsin which no application to com- 
mute was made covers 66,850 acres, so that the commutation proceedings affected 
only about 7 per cent. of the total area paying rent in kind. ‘The landlords of 
this small area raised an exceedingly bitter cry, and in the event commutation 
became one of the scandals of the operations. Isolated cgses of commutation 
occurred in every thana, but the cases were only numerous in two, Gaurnadi 
and Mehendiganj. Much of the area held at a rent in kind was situated on 
the fringes of the marzhes, where a crop depends upon the extent to which 
water subsides in the dry season and rises again in the rains and where in 
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some years there may be no crop at all: reatin kind on the darga system 
in which the rent is a portion of the crop is 
covenant? history of com- th orefore suitable to this area. Some of the lund 
held on a produce rent is held of a cultivating 
tenure-holder in small plots which he finds it inconvenient to cultivate, In 
such cases ploughs, cattle and seed are often supplied by the tenure holder. 
In Gaurnadi however and to some oxtent in Mehendiganj, the landlord is a 
bhadrulok and has let the land at a rent in kind to supply rico for his household. 
investigations into the history of these lands go far to prove that in these 
tracts produce-rents are very modern and have arisen as a result of the 
increase in the price of rice since 1870. Petty landlords found it difficult to 
buy their rice and turned to their tenants to supply it; then some, not 
content with supplying their own wants, set up a trade in paddy. Where there 
was land available it was leased at a produce rent; but in many cases existing 
money rents were converted arbitrarily into produce-rents, thus if a tenant was 
in arrears or owed money to his landlord, the debt was not collected by suit, 
but the tenant was told to pay henceforth in kind and the landlord went 
to the land when the crop was reaped to see that he got his share,  'T'his 
share the landlord usually fixed at a half, but sometimes at a third Owing 
to difficulties in measuring the crop and to the fluctuations in its amount with 
the varying seasons, the landlords subsequently devised a new system, the 
dhankarari, in which the rent was fixed ata definite amount of produce (so many 
maunds of paddy) and by wiich measurement and fluctuation were equally 
avoided, Ordinarily in this system none of the expenses of cultivation were 
supplied by the landlord: he did not buy the seed nor supply a plough 
and cattle so that both the burden-and the bazord of cultivation were taken by 
the tenant. With the cultivators daig@ tenancies were unpopular and 
dhankarari tenancies were dotestod, Led by the Christians, they made verbal 
applications for commutation in large numbers in Gaurnadi. By section 40 of 
the Tenancy Act commutation could be made on the application® of an 
occupancy-raiyat by an officer making a settioment of — rents under 
Chapter X. It was the practice in Billac to make commutation at the time 
of attestation on verbal applications and the Logal Remembrancer of Bengal 
on a reference made by the Board of Revenue in 1902 found no flaw in the 
practice. ‘This practice was followed in making commutasions in Bakarganj, 
Section 40 provides that in determining the sum to be paid in lieu of the 
produce rogard shall be had both to the average money-rent payable b 
occupancy raiyats for similar land in the vicinity and to the value of the 
landlords’ share of the crop. In Bakarzanj owing to tho recent rise in prices 
these differed considerably and the Settlement Officer suggested to the attesta- 
tion officers the determination of a rent 25 per cent. in excess of the average 
inoney-rents and directed that his sanction would be required for commutations 
at 59 per cent. more than the average money-rents. ‘lhe landlords objected 
somewhat strongly to any commutation, bat the Settlement Officer (Mr, 
Beatson-Bell) in a tour of inspection made it clear to them that commutation 
was the legal right of an occupancy raiyat. Some of the Gaurnadi 
landlords, who are not perhaps a very scrupulcus body, then sued the 
tenants whose rents had been commuted for three years’ arrears of produce- 
rent. In the caso of rent in kind the custom is for the landlord to appraise 
the crop on the ground and to arrange tv removo his share when the crop is 
harvested. It was therefore exceedingly unlikely that such arrears existed. 
Indeed in the locality no secret was made of the fact that this course 
was adopted by the landlords to frighten those tenants who had not as yet 
applied from making any application and to compel those tenants whose 
rent had been commuted to continue paying in kind as before. The Settlement 
Officer attempted to,mect this move by directing attestation officers to note 
in the khatians that the old produce-rent had been fully paid up to date when 
such in fact was the cag2, Most uf the suits for arrears of produce-rent were 
decreed in favour of the landlords In one of thesef the Munsiff held that 
an officer making attestation was an officer “recording” rents and not an 


*See No. 342A,, dated 11th December 1932, from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue to the Direct- 
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officer ‘making a settlement of rents under Chapter x” and, as such, any 
order of commutation passed by him was wléra vires. The District Judge ’ 
_ agreed in this view. ‘his decision at one stroke rendered invalid every 
commutation made by the attestation officers in the district, The matter 
was therefore at once referred and the Board’s conclusiont was :— 


“Tt is clear that a serious mistake has been made and that the commutations by the 
settlement staff in Bakarganj are illegal, ‘Ihe best course will be to have the work done 
over again by an officer especially empowered. It is understood that most of the lets 
‘ions were made on verbal applications and that no court-fees were paid by the app igen 
In proceediugs before a special officer it will be proper to require the begs a 8 
formal application in writing and pay stamp duty in ordinary course. Care should now 
be taken uut to allow the settlement staff to make any commutations in future unless 
they are ‘making a settlement of rents’ or are specially authorised. 


Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, Sub-Devuty Collector, was accordingly 
““deputed { as a special officer under section 10 of the Bengal Tenancy Act fur 
the commutation of rents.” He was directed ¢ also to enquire into the effect 
of the decrees upon the circumstances of the raiyats in accordance with 
recommendations by the Settlement Officer and the Director of Land Records. 
The Settlement Officer had reported§ :— 


“IT may add that I have received several petitions from tenants lately on the subject. 
It appears that where rents have ben commuted, the landlord has in many cases brought 
suits for three years’ arrears of paddy rents and obtained decrees: sometimes even in 
contested cases, Over a hundred specific cases have come to my nvtice, and it is possible 
that there may be two hundred cases iu all. But { have the very greatest difficulty in 
collecting information, as I do not find the Civil Courts at all willing to give any detailed 
information about ‘disposal of’ cases, Ihave the honour to invite your attention to two 
points: First, suits for arrears of produce-rents were previonsly, I believe, totally unknown 
and a great volume of evidence could be brought to prove that produce rents are actually 
cut and taken from the field to the landlord's house. Seoondiy, two hundred out of a 
total of nine hundred oases go to show, as indeed is open'y asserted, that the cases were 
trought to force tenants in a body to continue to pay the old paddy-rents. £n tho face of 
these circumstances, it appears to me that a special enquiry ought in justice to be ordered 
in these cases, I suggest that if the facts. were prominently brought to the notice of the 
Hon’ble Judges of the High Court the matter might with their consent be thoroughly 
investigated and, if it appear that injustice on a very considerable svale has been done, 
as I strongly suspect, a suitable remedy may be afforded.” 


The recommendation of the ‘Director of Land Records, * which was 
accepted, was :— 


“The matter doalt with in Mr, Jack’s third paragraph is of striking interest. It is 
practically impossible that the produce-rents in question should all have been in arrears for 
three years. The cuits which are brought for these arrears were certainly brought in order 
to punish the tenants for having applied ior commutation in the settlement courts. I have 
no doubt that the Munsiffs, who disposed of these rent suits, weighed the evidence to the 
beat of their ability, but I have also no doubt that a failure of justice has occurred. I 
would also point out that, if the decrees are executed, the entire crop of the raiyats 
will be taken by the landlord for two consecutive years. If the csts of the landlord in the 
civil court have also been decreed against the raiyats, their position is still more deplorable. 
When the special officer carries out his work of commutation he may enquire into the 
case of these raiyats and submit a detailed report. It will be a melancholy result of the 
settlement operations in Bakarganj that a number of raiyats should be ruined because 
the Settlement Officer, acting on the advice of the Legal Remembrancer and the instructions 
of the Board of Revenue, commuted their rents at the wrong siaye. If the facts turn out 
to be as bad as is now reported, Government is under a moral obligation to award compensa- 
tion to the raiyats concerned. The repost which I suggest may however be awaited.” 


The speciul officer was at work from June to August 1908. In his 
commutations he followed the rates adopted in the proceedings at attestation, 
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ie, fixing a cash rate at 25 to 50 per cent. above the prevailing cash rates of 
the locality, His work was widely advertised in order that no raiyat whose 
previous proceedings were in defect might be omitted. About 1,000 such cases 
had been dealt with in thana Gaurnadi tovether with some 500 additional 
cases of tenants who had not previously applied for commutation when 
the work of the special officer was brought to a summary conclusion by a 
visit from the late Mr. Savage, Hon’ble Member of the Board of Revenue, on 
19th August 1908, when the Settlement Officer was on leave. THe directed* 
as the outcoms of a memorial by pleaders and Brahmin priests presented to 
him in Barisal that no further commutations should take place until the 
methods and rates should have been revised after an enquiry by the 
Commissioner of the Dacca Division. Exhaustive enyuiries and a long corre- 
spondence followed, which came to an end only in 1913. The ultimate 
outcome was a very small change in the methods of commutation and in only 
235 cases were the orders of the special officer modified. This delay was un- 
fortunate in its effects upon the cases of the raiyats in Gaurnadi and elsewhere, 
which the special officer had not had time to review, as the cases were handed 
over to the Collector for disposal, but no action has been taken upon them, 
The report concerning tie effect of the decrees upon the circumstances of the 
tenants was duly submitted, but led to no result and no compensation was 
given to the tenants. As the correspondence is of general interest and of 
considerable local importance, a selection is published in Appendix G, 
338. ‘There is a legal limit (Section 29, Bengul Tenancy Act) upcn the 
extent to which the landlord can enhance the rent of 
avese pene eee an occupancy raiyat (including settled raiyats) by 
contract, As interpreted by High Courtarulings the law would appear to be 
that save on the ground of a landlord’s improvement or of a release from the 
obligaticn to grow a special crop, the rate of the money-rent of an occupancy 
riiyat cannot be enhanced by contract between the raiyat and hie landlord 
by more than two annas in the rupee or oftencr than once in 15 years. 
ho rent can howcver be increased at any time by an additional assessment 
upon a b.nd-five increase in area. In order to discharge the duty of investigat- 
ing the legality of rents the collection papers of every landlord for 20 years 
have elsowhere been filed in the attestation camp; but this course was obviously 
impossible in Bakarganj, where there are sc many inicrmediate landlords, 
as a large house wouid have been required in which to store them. Apart from 
this difficulty, the petty landlords do not retain eld collection papers and books 
and many of them co not keep formal accounts at all. Details are entered 
on stray pages of parer, which owing to the ease 
Difficult to detect owing to of fabrication are comparatively worthless as 
aararte ae receipte and evidence. ‘The larger landlords keep proper 
accounts no doubt, but from the veriety in their 
own title when they hold thousands of intermediate tenures in place of a 
single estate, the accounts are most perplezing and the less trustworthy that 
they aro often kept on the Aha’a system on detached papers loosely strung 
together and not in bound books in which interpolation, excision and alteration 
are cusy to detect, It is usual also for the large landlords to retain two sets of 
papers, one for production in court and one for thcir own use, which do not 
always tally ; and it was often difficult, to enforce the production of the 
genu ne set of papers. The deficiencies ia the landlords accounts could not 
be compensated by a reference to rent receipts, which are not only infrequently. 
granted, but al-o when granted often fail to contain all the details required by. 
law and especially the area of the holling. Parksais which are usually granted 
in licu of formal rent-receipts are merely bald acknowledgments of the amount 
paid. It was thus most difficult for the attestation officer to investigate the 
legality of every rent which he recorded or for the raiyat in the absence of 
proper rent-receipts to prove the existence or the amount of an enhancement. 
he yate of rent is not high in Bakarganj, being in the average perhaps only 
one-tenth of the gross produce and one-eighth of the nett produce, so that rent 
is rarely a burning question. ‘Tle watchword given to the attestation camps 
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was therefore ‘ guieta non movere,”’ in pursuance of which officers were 
advised not to stir up strife by too meticulous an 
examination into the legality of rents, All com- 
plaints preferred by tenants were of course examined, but in the absence of 
complaints the existing rent was recorded, unless there had been heavy 
enhancements on a large scale which affected the well-being of the raiyats. 
Enhancements were reported in the village notes; and it is clear that during 
the last 30 years they have been very common. In the Sahabazpur island they 
were. rarely found, but in the south and west of the district there were 
instances in almost every village. Indeed the later history of Amtali thana is 
a record of enhancement tempered by the murder of managers, ten naibs being 
murdered in a few years and three successively in one village, In Matbaria 
thana also enhancement and murder have been an equal festure of recent history. 
Where the reclamation of the waste had been comparatively recent, enhance- 
ments otherwise illegal often in fact became legal by the fact that the 
tenant under section 178, provisos (¢) and (2), was not really an occupancy- 
raiyat and in any case were justified, if moderate in amount, by the history 
of reclamation. In the west cf the district large onhancements were 
more usurl in the marshes, where the low initial rents gave them some 
moral justification, An examination of the village notes make it clear 
that attestation officers were somewhat too liberal in their interpretation 
of the watchword and dil not always report cases of enhancement which 
were recent and apparently illezal and clearely merited careful investigation. 
If the rents admitted by the tenunts were generally recorded, there were some 
notable exceptions in which illegal enhancements, which had been paid or 
partially paid but were harsh in their effects upon the tenants, were not 
recorded, ‘Phese cases occurred: chiefly in the south and the west of the 
district, but there were cases in the north, such as those of Saber Mia of 
Agarpur and Asmarali Khan of Charamaddi. Enhancements by Muhammadan 
landlords are however rare, Old land-owning families never make them, but 
the Muhammadan nouveaur riches occasionally imitate their Hindu neighbours 
in this respect. A brief account ig appended of the more famous cascs of 
enhancement, in which for convenience the history is taken beyond atte: tation 
and up to the final outcome. A still briefer account is also given of three 
characteristic cases of enliancement which tock place in the past, 


Policy a ‘opted, 


Mauza Alipur (Ti. 8. No. 3139 in thana Galachipa) bel: ngs to the Bauphal Babus, wlio 
mde a survey of the manza in 1895-97 and took kabuliyats in 1897-93, from the ti: nants at 
rents which were doubie and in some cases mora than double of the rents paid previously 
by the tenante,- Tho grounds of increase set forth in this kabuliyat comprise almo ¢ all the 
grounds fer which the ‘Tevaney Act allows an enhancement of rent, but it is evident from 
the kabuliyata that the landlord roli.d on ths g:ouud of increase in area, as the rents shown ia 
the kabuliyats were calculated at the prevailing rates on the area of tho survey of 1896-97, 
At tho time of at estation the o ficer submitted to the Settlement Officer a note for orders 
with the remark that the enhancoment was 80 excessive that the tenants were scarcely able 
to bear it, The Settlement Officer deciled that the enhancements were illegal aud ordered 
the old rent to be recorded. Jt was found that the kabuliyats were obtained by intimida- 
tion, that the ineresse in area of the different holdings as a result of detailed investigation 
was much less than tha increase in rent, and that the prevaijing rate mentioned in tho 
kabuliyat was not the prevailing rate previously existing in the pmauza. It was found also 
_ by anexamination of the jama-waril-baki papers of the landl rd that a very few tenants 

had paid fho enhanced rent and nio.t of then were in arrears, ‘Ibe landlords brought an 
objection uvder section 103A, which was decided by the Settlement Otficer, Mr. Beatson 
Bell, who refused to record enhanced rent on the ground that the inerease in area alleged in 
the kabaliyat had not been proved (September 1904), ‘Ihe landlords then went to the 
Civil Vourts filing 24 suits for arrears of rent which were decided together on the 25th of 
April 1905, The Munsif decreed the suits in full holding that the onus of proof that excess 
areas toan extcnt which would justify the enhancement lay upon the tenants and not upon 
the landlords, since by their kabuliyate the tenants had admittel the existence cf the exce:s 
area, and that there was no proof that the kabuliyats had been cbtainel by coercion or 
intimidation. The tenants appealed against this decree, but all the appeals were struck olf 
because their legal adviser did not appoar on the day fixed for hearing owing to somo 
misunderstanding with his clients. In due course the holdings were sold up in execution 
of the docree and pureliased by the landlords through their agents and other benamidars. 
Khas possession was then taken of the land. The tenants were evicted in a body and their 
houses were Lurnt down and destroyed tozether with such of the'r property, as was found in 
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them. Is was ascertained by a subsequent enquiry into the Working of the oivil oourt that the 
legal notices whick should have been issued upon the tenants in connecticn with these later 
proceedings had not been in a single instance duly served. Subsequently a state of complete 
disorder reigned in the village and for several years the land was never properly oultivated. 
New tenants could not be found to replace the evicted tenants and the landlords were 
ultimately compelled to take back the tenants whom they had ejected. 


In mauza Karfa (No (809 in thana Swarupkati) and five neighbouring mauzas the 
landlord is Baikuntha Nath Biswas of Jalabari, who refused to produce collection papers at 
the time of attestation. Very few of his tenunts a'tended the attestation camps for feur of 
their landlord and those who vame alleged that kabuliyats had been taken shortly before 
attestation at an enhanced rate of eight anvas per bigha which was more than the legal 
amount, The landlord gives co dakhilas so that the tenants were not able to produce any 
receipts in proof of their statement. A careful local enquiry was ordered. With great 
difficulty the landlcrd was induced to produce his collection papers and it was discovered 
that in four of the villages the enhancement had been made only in the previous year and 
was illegal in amount, ‘ihe old rent was therefore recorded. In the other two villages the 
landlord alleged that the rent had been enhanced long previously and had been willingly 
paid by the teuauts, but here also it was fuund that in effect then ehancement had only been 
made in the previous year and not at all with the conseut of the tenants. In theae villages 
rents aggregating Rs, 7,484 were reduced to Ks. 6,828 The landlord filed two objeutions, 
both of which were decided against him. An exacily similar enhancement was made in 
Juluhar and after enquiry tho rent of 36 tenants was reduced. The landlord subsequently 
aued some of the tenants of Juluhar for arrears of rent in the civil courts at Pirojpur and 
obtained decrees for the enhanced rent, asthe tenants who wero timid Namasudras we1e 
unwilling to continue the struggle with him. 


Mauza Kolarén Chandipur (No. 3169:in thana*Pirozpar) isa Henckell mahal in which 
the Pandes of Paran Hat have throe large intermediate tenures. They made a survey of 
the land and took kabuliyats from tneir tenants at enhanced reuts in 1901-04, The enhance- 
ment amounted to 50 per cent. and more of the old rent. ‘I'he tenants objected that the 
enhancement was illegal and that the kabuliyats were taken by force with the aid of the local 
police and that they have never paid the enhancement. The lan ‘lords _Yefused to produce 
their old collection papers, but an examination mise of the old rent receipts of such tenants 
aa were able to produce them showed that the rate of rent previous to the enhancement 
could not have been more than Re. 2 a bigha, while after the enhancement it beoame Rs. 4-8 
a bigha. It was possibl: ty prove this by means of the Sunderbuns Commissioner's survey, 
a3 this was a Sunderbans mahal, ‘Lhe Settlement Officor therefore ordered the old rent 
and not the enhancement to be recorded. Tho landlord did not object under section 103A, 
but filed several suits for arrears of rent as test 1809 against the tenants. In some of these 
the Muasif gave decrees fur the enhanced rent aad in othors for the previous rent, but the 
District Judge in appeal found in all oases that tha enhancemeat was illegal and gavo 
deoree for the previous rent only. The laudlords subsequently attempted to intimidate the 
village by floudiug it with lathials and by involviug the tenants in criminal cases, but 60 
far as is known without sucoess. 


In char Ffosnabad (No. 1689 in thana Bauphal) which belongs to the Dasmina Mians, an 
enhancement of rent whic! amounted in the whole village to 79 per cent, was made in the year 
1893 by the aid of lathial:, who were bor:owed from the Bauphal estate, as has been subse- 
quently admitted by a member of the Dasmina family, Fresh kabuliyats were taken from 
the teuants in which the ritnt of the tenants were described as ‘‘ unsettled, non-ocoupancy, 
temporary raiyata rights”? and which contains several other illegal provisions, The Settle. 
meut Officer, Mr. Beatson-Bell, decided that the enhancement was illegal and ordered the 
old rent to by recorded ‘he landlords in order to defeat this decision had recourse to the © 
Civil Court and filed 60 suits for arrears of rent, in somo of which they obtained a decree 
for evhanesd rent and in others they obtained a decree only for the previous rent. Both 
kinds of decrees were appealed to the District Judge, who decreed the enhancement end 
decided the cases against the tenants on the ground that they were not settled raiyats, as 
ther village was a char to which section 180, Bengal Tenancy Act, applied. He held also 
that there was vo evidence to show that the kabuliyats were executed uuder pressure. The 
District Judge stated in his judgment that t 1 land of the village was char land which came 
under regular cultiv:tion in the year 1893 when the kabuliyata were taken. As a matter of 
fact however the village was shown as entirely cultivated and full of homesteads with well- 
grown gardens at the time of the Revenue Survey in 1856, only 27 years before. Subse- 
queutly the Dasmina estute came under management of the Court of Wards which made 
‘an exhaustive enquiry and decided that the new reuts in fat involved an illegal enhance- 
ment which had been obtained by intimitation. Ihe Court therefore refused to execute 
the decrees which the landlords had jobtsined and made a compromise with the tenants 
who had beou eince the decrees in a state of disaffection. 
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In Kalaia (mauza No. 1885, thana Baufal), in the year following the Tenancy Act the 
landlords attempted a general enhancement, as rent receipts in a printed form now became 
compulsory. ‘The tenants resisted and set fire to the landlords’ cutcherry. Assaults and 
similar ocourrences happened daily until it became necessary to depute preventive police in 
the village The landlords sued every tenant for arrears of rent in the Civil Court obtaining 
decrees in every case and attached the whole village. The leader of the tenants had in fact 
mismanaged their cause aud misappropriated the money subscribed by the tenants for its 
prosecution, He was nearly killed by tenants when th-y found their crops, cattle and 
moveables attached. Ultimately the tenants were unable to continue the fight and made 
terms with the landlords by agreeing to pay the enhancement demanded, but it was found 
that even after the lepse of 15 years 12 per cent. of the tenants had never been able to 
pay cowpletely the enhanced rent. 


In mauza Sikdarmalik Ganakpara (No. 234, in thana Pirozpur) a compreheusive enhanee- 
ment of rent was made of all the tenants in the village, over 400 in number, in 1886 by 
Baikuntha Nath Biswas of Jalabari and other landlords. The onhancement doubled the 
former rental. The tenants refused to pay and formed a combination amongst themselves 
which lasted for three years. The talukdars broke the combination by suing for arrcars of 
reat at the enhanced rate against all the tenants and obtaining deorees, although the enhance- 
ments far exceed the amount which the Bengal Tenancy Act, passed in the previous year, had 
determined to be legal. One-third of the tenants then agreed to pay the enhanced rent, but 
the rewainder, vonsisting of 300 families, refused and were ejected from the village. 


In mauza Joypur (No. 222, thana Swarupkati), the landlords attompted to obtain a very 
heavy enhancement of rent in 18838, The raiyats resisted and made a combination which 
defeated the landlord: for turee years Ultimately the landlords proposed that if the 
tenants agreed to the enhancement they on=their part would agree to make the holdings 
mokarari, f.e., that the enhanced rent should be fixed in perpetuity. ‘ho tenants agreed to this 
proposal, although as a result their rents were trebled. 


Draft publication. 


584. Draft publication was made in accordance with Government rule 
No. 20 of the rules then in foree under the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, that is to say, a clerk was sent 
to the village to read out every entry in every khebat and khatian tu the 
villagers assembled. In most cases draft publication was a mere formality as . 
very few mistukes were brought to notice. A few villagers put in an appear- 
ance, slept for a little and went away: the village boys took some interest in the 
proceedings and occasionally a landlord’s agent attended. It should be noted 
that the Attestation Officer cften made surprise visits to see that the clerk was 
doing his duty. ‘This procedure for draft publication was abolished in the 
revived Government rules under the Tenancy Act published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette of sth September 1909. 


Method of draft publication. 


Objections under section 103 A. 


835. Considering the litigious nature of the people, very few objections 
were filed under section 103A against the draft 
Objections not numerous and published record. The total number was 28,981 
cele epee agains: previous which gives an average of 10 to the square mile in 
‘ the area draft published. The average in Saran 
was 27, in Darbhanga 23, in Chittagong 8, and in Monghyr 18. Probably 
the court-fee stamp necessary prevented the raising of a large number, but 
no doubt the knowledge that the decision would go, as in previous stages, 
by present possession and existing facts held many back. ‘he period allowed 
by law was extended in large usauzas an generally where any reasonable 
ground was urged. : be 
The objections filed were almost entirely appeals against decisions of 
disputes in earlier stages. Very few were in correction of errors and only 
one raised any question of principle. No purpose would therefore be served 
by any elaborate statistics. The objections were decided by senior officers, 
and great precautions were tuken that none should be struck off for non- 
attendance or be decided ex-parte. It was only after repeated process that 
such @ Course was taken. 
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It may be noted that in one manza K&chhipara in thana Bauphal the 
Dbjection Officer found the record so full of errors that a re-attestation was 
ordered. 

336. The most intere:ting objection was filed by the ‘Collector of the 

district praying that Government might be recorded 
Decision of the Collector’s as owner ot the rivers in the district. ‘The defend- 
olaim to the rivers of the district. . < : 
ants consisted of the zamindars of each pargana in 
the district. The question: was ons of great interest and importance in 
‘Bakarganj. One-third of the total area of the district is running water, 
employing channels which are little wider than a ditch and beds which are 
as broad as a county. River, stream and diteb are tidal; and while the 
narrowest is navigable at high tide and in the floods, the broadest is 
sometimes not navigable at the ebb. Moreover the beds of all, both large 
and small, are constantly shifting, sometimes so as to cover a very wide urea 
in a very short space of time. ‘Ihe existing rivers flow over. what was dry 
land at no very distant period, while much of what was formerly covered by 
water has now become dry land. There were thus two distinct questions,. the 
ownership of the river an‘ the ownership of the river beds. ‘lhe case was taken 
up by the Settlement Officer and decided by him on the 4th September 1903, 
His decision, which summarises the law on the subject, is printed amongst the 
appendices* as likely to be useful to local officials in future discussions of the 
question. By this decision navigable rivers were excluded from the record-of- 
rights and were defined as rivers more than 3 chains (66 yards) in width, 
Rivers less than 3 chains in width were included in the record-of-rights; and in 
respect of ownership the Thak map was accepted as conclusive until the 
contrary was shown. 

337. Tho following statement shows the total number of disputes decided 

during the preparation of the record-of-rights and 

Statistics of all disputes fled provides also a measure of the litigiousness of the 

Bata the settlement pro- inhabitants of tle various parts of the district. 

The statement shows very clearly to what extent 

the high-caste Hindu or bhadralok is responsible for litigation. At. all 

stages disputes were most frequent in thanas where the proportion of such 

bhadealot was high and were very few where their numbers were negli- 
gible :— 


a a ee ene! 











Objections | pom 
. . ac 
SuspIvision. Thana, a a ar ee Total, | 1,(CO of 
103A. the | 
population} 

SSS SSS SS SSS ey pe pe 
(| Barisal | 4,013 | 3,798 2,997 | 10,738 75 
| | Bakarganj | 4,297 | 311L | 8,089 | 10,467 73 
Par J | Nalobbiti | 3,832 | 3,002 | 2,296} 9,180] 118 
adar = +4 Mebendiganj .../ 1,906| 1,731 | 1,520 | 6,157 31 
| | Gaurnadi ] ease | 7282| 4147] 18015 | 76 
(| Jhalakati | 6,276 | 5,411 | 2,829 | 18,016 75 
r| Patuakhali | 3,506 | 2,281 | 2,574] 8,361 42 
P - | Galachipa wes 1,091 973 648 2,712 30 
Patuakbali...4 | Rauphal "") y863 | 2,198 | 1,581] 8522 | 50 
(| Amtali “| g'oia | 7795 | 747 | 85558 | 28 
(| Piroapur | 2,828) 2,647} 1,048] 6,518 50 
Pi Swaru; kati Aes 3,726 3,529 1,508 8,763 42 
irogpur  we< | Dhandaiza . | 1,980! 1,797 684 | 4,411 43 
(| Matbaria “1 y’906| 93394] 978! 5,278| 46 
ry Bhola is 998 | 1,698 | 1,391] 4087 27 
ac | Barshanaddin ...| 977 | 1,682] 1,564} 4,223 36 

District Total .,.| 46.744 | 44,249 | 28,981 | 119,984 52 | 






* Vide Appendix H. 
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The final copies of maps. 


333, After khinapuri the original map which had been prepared in the 

__ Village remained with the Survey Department, by 

Preparation of the final copiee whom tho corrections reported from time to time by 

ar she mare the attestation and objection camps were made, 

When all corrections were comp'ote, reproductions of the map were prepared 

by vandyke process. Ju this process a photograph of the original map is taken - 

on a nagative of zine covered with a gum solution. Impressions in black ink 
are then takea on plain bank-post paper. 

Previous to 190% a trace on vellum was first made of the original map, 88 
the paper upon which the original map was prepared was not sufficiently trans- 
parent for direct reproduction, In 1903 and afterwards a more transparent 
paper was used which permitted of direct reproduction. 

339, A large number of copivs of the map in each village was struck off,* 

as Mr, Beatson-Bell had obtained sanction in 1904. 
; POR EYE EA ee cach jor his pruposal that a copy of the map of a village 
ae should be given to each tenant holding land within 
it. This was a gre:t advance on the previous practice, by which copies of the 
map which were made by hand on vellum could only be obtained by a 
troublesome application {o the Survey Office or the Collectorate and were 
sufficiently costly. ‘Piis distribution is now a feature in all settlement opera- 
tions, but Bakarganj was the first district in which it was made. The maps 
were much appreciated by the tenantry by whom they are considered more 
useful than the copies of the record-of-rights which were distributed at the same 
time, 

Final scrutiny o7 the reco: d-of-rights. 


310. A very large staff was necessary for the final serutiny of the record 
aud for the correction of obvious errors and omis- 
sions. Much of this work is monotonous; and there 
was always difficulty in controlling the staff employed uponit. It was necessary 
to see that full end correct effect had been given to every decision in a dispute 
or objection or to «ny other o:derof an officer, that each khebat and khatian 
was complete in itseif and that the information required in all the different 
columns was supplied, tiat the total of the rent where it was distributed 
amongst several landlords was correet; that-every plot was fully accounted for 
in a khebat or a khatian and that the aliquot shares of every tcnancy and 
-every plot held by diff-rent tenants totalled neither more nor less than 
16 annas, that every male was provided with a father and every femalo 
with a husband or a father for purposes of identification. All of this was 
necessary to ensure that the work which had been done had been correctly 
done; but it was necessary also to perform much new and troublesome work. 
é41. Corrections had -bean sufficiently numerous to make the original 
numbering of khebats and khatias unintelligible. They had therefore to be 
renumbered and at the same time the tenure-trecs, which were by this time in 
rags from excessive handling and undecipherablo from excossive correction, 
were rearranged end prepared afresh. The methal of arrangement adopted in 
evch case is explained elsewhere. The most tedious 
Labour of calculuting areas of Jabour was expended in the calculation of areas in 
ote each tenure and estate, which had not been previ- 
ously done. It may seem a simple task to ascertain the area of a tenure or 
estate by transferring and totalling the areas held by each tenant and by 
adding to the total ths area reserved by the tenure-holder or proprietor for his 
own possession; but in fact the process is most complicated when several 
Jandloras hold their lands in joint possession. It was necessary in the first 
place to examine whether the area of each plot had been corvectly transferred 
to the khatian of the raiyat who was its possessor and ia the second place, when 
the plot was included in severa) tenancies, to distribute the area between them 
according to their proportionate shares, It is perhaps the exception in 
Bakarganj for a plot to be wholly in the possession of one raiyat and to go 
wholly to one khatian, and co-sharers do 10t always hold a half or a 


* No, 16G, dated 24th Auzusi JL04, from the Settlement Oficer to the Director of Land Reeceds. 


Object of the final scrutiny. 
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quarter or a similar fraction easy to distribute, thus ninths, thirteenths and 
seventeenths are not by any means uncommon, where the division in due 
to the break-up of » Muhammadan inheritance. It can easily be imagined 
that distribution of the area amongst the khatiane of the cultivators was 
often in itself a sufficient labour, but the distribution amongst their Jand- 
lords involved infinitely more calculation. Co-sharer landlords ure the 
rule and not the exception and their proportionate shares can often only 
be expressed in the most minute fractions. The labour in a complicated 
villd@ge with considerable subinfeudation wes inconceivable. In Chandradwip 
for example, the proprietors are divided into thirteen distinct bodies, 
Suppose a village cultivated by raiyats holding under a hdéola which has 
been divided into seven shares and the /dola under a shikmi taluk divided 
into eight shares and holding of Chandradwip zamindari. The area of 
each raiyat must be distributed by a separate calculation amongst the seven 
shares of the hao’d, the area of each of the seven shares of the Ado/é must be 
similarly distributed amongst the eight shares of the taluk, and firally- 
the area of the eight shares of the taluk must be distributed amongst the 
thirteen shares of the zamindari. ‘The thirteen shares of the Chandradwip 


zamindari are represented hy tle following fractions; 2828, 26288 imo e005 
15191 1818 1382 aoe 1381 15961 Y oss 936 8 168540" 16384u9 827680? 163940 


ga7a8+ 400609 1920? Bigg0» Stow» “sores “oasw» “ves, AN ise) and the zamindari has an area 
of 200 square miles situated in 411 different villages: Selimabad, the largest 
zamindari, with an area of 33) square miles in 637 villages, is divided into 52 
shares represented by even more troublesome fractions, such as 3? or 23. 
It will be seen that the calculation of tle area belonging to each tenure and 
estate is no light task. Nor should it be supposed that difficult fractions 
occur only in zamindaris. ‘Ihey may occur in tenures of the lowest grade. 
Thus in the case uf the Aaola mentioned above which had been split into shares, 
if as is most common the origin of the shares was the death of an original 
Muhammadan sole owner and the division was amongst his seven heirs, each 
share would no doubt be represented by + had his heirs been all sons, but if 
he had left a wife, three sons and three daughters, the respective shares would 
be represented by the fractions 3, 3’; and 4; and if on their death their shares 
be again distributed amongst several heirs, the fractions at once become 
formidable. Finally when the distribution was complete and each landlord’s 
area had been entered, it was necessary to check the total of the areas cal- 
culated for all the proprietors in the village against the area of the village as 
found by a summation of the ar.as of all the plots, If the two totals dis- 
agreed, the error in distribution had to be traced and corrected. In a large 
village sap | hours often went in this heart-breaking search. ; 
342. still more difficult task was the collection and the amalgamation 
of the tenures in each estate. The record had been 
Se te Serene for prepared village by village and not estate by estate ; 
yet the majority of estates owned land in more 
than one village. Similarly a huge number of tenures and under-tenures 
sprawled over several villages. lt was now necessary to collect these together 
and prepare a consolidated return of the amount and situation of their lands. 
In undertaking this work it was at once found that entries concerning the 
same tenure in different villages did not always agree. The possessors of 
their shares might differ, the rent be nut the same or the division nto indepen- 
dent shares not coincide, The reconciliation of such errors involved a consulta- 
tion with the parties concerned and was often most tedious. The form of 
collation which Mr. Beatson-Bell selected as most convenient was to prepare 
a ‘‘ standard” or consolidated tenure-tree for the estate taken as a whole, which 
would show every tenure which had land in more than one mauza and number 
them iu a single serial, and tv add an index which would show the villages 
wherein the land of every tenure entered in the consolidated tree was to be 
found. Neither the standard tenure-tree nor the index forms any part of the 
record-of-rights, but the preparation of both was essential for the elimination 
of error in the record-of-rights as well as for the provision of statistical 
information. This was not an easy task and in the event it was found very 
imperfectly done, as it was not at first recognized that constant and intelligent - 
supervision was necessary; but it had already become clear that the record-of- 
rights would be difficult to consult without the consolidated tree and index. 
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343, A mere index of this nature was notreally useful to owners of 
tenures with land in several villages, It simply informed them in what villages 
their land lay and the burden lay upon them to obtain copies of the record-of- 
rights in each village and to amalgamate them as they required. It would 
have been more convenient to have shown at once in one single form the 
area lying in each village, the amount held by each class of tenant, and the 
rent payable therefor, With tbis detail the index would have become a 
document of great statistical value in itself and of great utility to all who 
had a present or a prospective interest in the tenure. After final publica- 
tion there was great deal of disappointment among the landlords that they 
obtained in a somewhat cumbersome form a record of their possessions village 
by village, while in no place could they obtain a convenient summary. It was 
therefore subsequently decided to do the work again, partly in order that dis- 
crepancies which still remainel between one part of the record-of-rights 
and another might be reconciled and corrected and partly in order to remove 
the grievance reasonably felt by the*landlords. 
On this occasion the consolidated tenure-tree 
was revised ; but the index developed into a detailed register of. tenures, 
which showed the amount of land comprised village by village in each tenure 
of the estate and further divided the land amongst und+r-tenure-holders and 
reiyats, rent-paying and rent-free tenants and displayed the amount of rent 
paid by each rent-paying class. This register is a document.of exceptional 
value and will compensate the proprietor and tenure-holder. in largo measure 
for the meagre information supplied to him by the record-of-rights. A vast 
nuber of errors—over 8,000—was discovered and corrected while this register 
was under preparation. 


The register of tenures. 


The fair copy of the record-of-rights. 


844. The many corrections, the o¢casional travels and the constant hand- 
ling of the draft record had by this time reduced it 
Heed of 8 Eat air toa condition of raggedness and illegibility, It 
was necessary therefore to prepare a fair copy in accordance with rule 35 
of the Government rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act. The chief copy 
was prepared for the purpose of public record in the Collectorate Record- 
room. This was in bovk form. At the same time another copy was also 
prepared of each khebat and khatian for distribution to the public as each 
recorded owner paid his costs. There was naturally some difference in 
the form of the two copies, Complete information had to be given in the 
distributed copy to cach of several co-sharers of his lands, whereas in the public 
record this would only have involved endless repetitions. Full information 
as to the arrangement of the public record has baen given in Chapter 1V, 
while the forms adopted willbe foundin Appendix C. The fair copies were 
made by clerks working at contract rates; but considerable attention was given 
tq legibility in the handwriting, 

An experiment*® was made at first with a special ink of a light groen 
colour supplied by the Superintendent of Stationery as being indelible and 
impossible to fabricate. It was hoped thereby to prevent fraudulent 
interpolations in the record-of-rights in futuro yoars. It was however a 
failure, as it faded so rapidly that it threatened to prevent interpolations by 
leaving no record in which to interpolate. The use of the ink was therefore 
abandoned and Stephen’s ink employed instead. 

345. It was very necessary to compare the fair copy with the draft 

record to insure that no errors had been made in 

Sata, the fair copy transcription, _A large staff was employed for this 
purpose, which worked in groups of three, one 

clerk reading the draft published record and the other two scrutinizing the two 
copies and correcting errors. This branes of the establishment gave more 
trouble than any other. When A reads aloud for several hours to B and C on 





— oes See eee 








* In accordance with Circular No. 138., dated 17th Merch 1900, issued by the Director of Land 
Records. 
AA 
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a hot day ina stuffy room, it is natural for Band C€ to doze. Moreover the 
most fanatical enthusiast for a record-of-rights could not truthfully describe it 
as an interesting work. ‘lo spend a year day after day reading carefully, 
slowly, solemnly such a.record or listening, comparing, sorutinizing, starves 
the spirit and destroys the mind. It was perhaps natural that the comparing 
staff should make a combination to restrict the output, but it was a combina- 
tion most difficult to suppress. To pay the clerks at contract rates based on 
the outturn: of work was out of the. question. It was too easy to turn the 
pages and say the work was done. Longer hours were tried and as an 
additional precaution a special staff was engaged again to compare the work of 
the comparers, to scrutinize the scrutinized. It was in connection with these 
orders that the atrike of November 1905 broke out in the office. October 16th 
1905 was the day of the partition and it was at this period that politica] agita- 
tion-in Barisal was st. its height: the railway and the telegraph ‘strikes in 
Calcutta had just_ taken place and Burisél had beeu infected by the epidemic. 
On receipt of the orders prescribing longer hours the comparing clerks 
absonted themselves in a body.: They picketted the roads and prevented the 
clerks of other branches from coming to office so that out of 882 clerks 
‘only 99 attended. . A petition was presented on 
Strike of. the comparing clerks the: 2ith for the redress of grievances. - Apart from 
BRS Netea ne: the new orders in the comparing branch, these 
grievances were found to be of very trivial nature and to have no substance. 
Moreover most of the clerks employed were members of the decayed respect- 
able classes, whose education had been very scanty, who were earning pay 
in the: settlement office far above their market value and: whose chances of 
employment outside it were of ihe slightest. In Bakarganj alone, as they 
were well aware, scores of applicants would. apply for the posts which they 
would vacate. A policy of firmness was clearly indicated and was adopted. 
A notice was posted in the office giving all the absontees a day to think over 
the position, notifying that a roll-eall would be taken in the evening of the 
day, that those who attended would be taken back in employment, but that 
those who absented themselves would be dismissed and would be recommended 
-_ to Government for proscription from all Government employment. As there 
was every hc po that this firmness would be succeesful and as tho hands of 
Government were at that timo very full of the disturbances in connection with 
the Partition, it was thought advisab!e not to trouble the higher authorities 
with any reference until the result of these measures was known. In the 
event the vast niajority of the clerks attended the roll-call and gave no further 
trouble. Sixty-three stayed out, but almost without exception they were new 
clerks, who had been appointed within the previous six months. It is signi- 
ficant that these were mostly youths who had recvived an English education 
and had passcd or read up to the Entrance examination of the University, 
They had indeed been appointd as an attempt to give employment to the 
failures of the University course. The great majority of the clerks previously 
reervited were men who had uot been to the English schouls and only knew 
the vernacular and who now returned to duty. ‘I'he places of the truant 63 
were rapidly filled up and work went on smoothly and at a better pace. In 
the meantime the truants were dismissed and reported to Government for 
proscription, a step which Government on a review of all the circumstanees 
anproved. ‘Their names were accordingly notified in the Government Gazette 
of 30th December 1905 as being debarred in future from all Government 
employment. It was an unfortunate circumstance that the publication of this 
Gazette synchronized with the entry of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales into Caleutta and the native newspapors made many acid comments 
on the coincidence, 

As a matter of history, the failure of this strike and the fute of the 
strikers had a most salutary effect on the staff, Work improved and discipline 
became much better. In after years and in Faridpur,a campaign against 
cor1uption was undertaken which would certainly have evoked obstruction 
but for this salutary lesson, which has also made possible the smooth 
beginnings of a printing press at economical rates. 
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The experiment of printing the record-of-righis. 


346. The proposal to priut the record-of-rights had its origin in a 
_ varicty of reasons, Perhaps the most: weighty 
Reasous for printing therecord- wag tie complaint of the landlords that they got 
cferighta, : ae : 
no copy of the khatians of their tenants and were 
therefore in ignorance of the specitic plots recorded in their occupation as well 
as of many other details. Yet to prepare a third copy of the record-of-rights by 
hand would have been a most costly undertaking and a third copy often would 
not have been sufficiont, as in the case of every raiyat who had more than 
one landlord a copy would havo been necessary for each landlord, In Bakar- 
ganj this would have been a stupendous undertaking. In the two lirgest 
zamindaris, Chandradwip and Selimabad, for example 13 and 52 additional 
copies would have been necossary. The provision of such copies would 
have doubled the cost of the operations ine it was a natural suggestion that 
by printing the record-of-rights any number of copies could be prepared 
at an insignificant addition to the cost. A second consideration was -the 
superior legibility of a printed over # handwritten page. The handwritten 
forms presented to landlords and tenants wore oumbersomo io size and arrange- 
ment and, with whatever care prepared, were not always exact copies of 
the original nor always easy to read. This consideration is even more 
important in regard to the copy placed for public record in the record- 
room. The size, the volume, the arrangement, the handwriting all combine 
to appal the enquirer. It is with a sigh that even a Settlement Officer consults 
the ponderous volumes which he has prepared. For a printed record the 
convenient half-foolscap size could be adopted and the superior legibility. would 
make. the record at least not repollent, if not actually inviting. A third 
consideration was the danger of forgeries or subsequent interpolations -in 
a handwritten record, which in Eastern Bengal is perhaps more than a 
possibility. In Chittagong fabrications had already occurred. A printed 
record-of-rights would make forgery or interpolation practically impossible: 
There would be a public advantage also in the provision of more public: copies 
so that every cg ood cane: Civil Courts, Registration Offices, Polico— 
might the more freely consult) them in the performance of their duties. 
Subordinate officers in the subdivisions and other local areas would have their 
copy at hand, whereas the single handwritten copy at headquarters, of which 
great care must necessarily bo taken; tends to become a closed book for 
administrative work. 

347, All these considerations pointed strongly to the superior advantages 
of a printed record which had been first suggested in 1904. here were 
doubts however whether the proposal was practicable and, if practicable, 
whether the cost woald ‘not be prohibitive. ‘lo resolve these doubts, a 
small experiment was made in 1906 at a local printing press with the courteous 
co-operation of the proprietor, Babu P. OC. Mukherji, a Govdrnment 
pensioner. This experiment showed that to print 
was not impossible and not ruinously expensive. 
The results were shown to the Hon’blo Mr. Savage, then Member of the Board 
of Revenue, who sanctioned * a more extended experiment with a settlement 
press and with settlement clerks trained as compositors. It may be remarked 
that the draft published rocord was in so confused a state from modi- 
fications, additions and corrections that it would have boen impossible for any 
except clerks trained by service in the settlement department to decipher it. 
A precedent condition therefore of any scheme to print the record was to 
train clerks ‘us compositors. 

348. The two hand presses arrived on the 3rd December 1907 and the 
experiment began on 20th December. At this 
period the final copy had been prepared in every 
part of the district except the area in which a resettlement of land revenuc was 
being made. It was perhaps appropriate that in this cxperiment which was 
being made entirely at the expense of Government the record to be printed 


— 


Expoeriment sanctioned. 


Success of the experiment. 





* No. 401 8.8.G., dated 1st Docembor 1906, from the Secretary to the Board of Rovenue to the 
Director of Land Records. 
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should be the record of Government estates. The experiment was successful 
and sufficient to warrant the ultimate adoption by Government of a proposal 
to print tho entire record-of-rights in the district of Faridpur. In Bakar- 
ganj the area in which the record-of-rights was printed was 99 square miles. 
The cost was no doubt high. Not only had the small staff employed to be 
trained, but it was decided also to change the staff at intervals so as to train 
as many clerks as possible in the art of composition for use in the district of 
Faridpur. . It may be added that it was found that a clerk withoutrevious 
experience of a printing press can be converted into a compositor working at a 
fair rate in a poriod of three months, 


Final Publication. 


349. The work of final publication was carried out under rule 35 of the 
old rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act. A clerk 
was sent with dus notice to the village who read 
the Reeord-of-Rights from beginning to end to the assembled villagers. The 
only flaw in the proceedings was that there were usually no assembled. 
villagers. By the new rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act published in the 
Government Gazette of 8th September 1909 a new and better procedure was 
prescribed. Except for the area which was under resettlement of land revenue 
final publication began on 7th July 1903 and was completed on 12th March 
1908. For reasons given elsewhere, final publication in the area under resettle- 
ment of land revenue proceeded slowly and was only finally complete in 1911. 
On the first page of each volume of the Record-of-Rights was placed a certi- 
ficate of final publication signed by the Settlement Officer or by an Assistant 
Settlement Officer on his behalf. 

350. It may be convenient for purpose of record to give a summary of 
the number of khebats, khatians and plots, which this record-of-rights contains, 
remising that a separate khebat and a separate 
hatian were prepared and are separately cnu- 
merated in every village in which the tenure or 
holding with which it is concerned contained any land :— 


Method of final publication. 


Statistics of khebats, khatians f 
and plots. 




















Thana raga Khebats, pepe ged Subdi- Khebate. | Khatiana.| Plots. 











Patuakhali one 40,908 54,886 261,124 
Amtali 


Gaurnadi as Bul 
Shalakati ‘vas 87,575 48,481 166,857 a 20,610 97,351 
Naichhiti a 54,317 33,678 149,772 | Galachi oo 17,789 25,478 
Bakargaoj see 58,277 51,180 208,023 | Baupha sas 28,586 38,818 
Barisa oon £0,968 65,762 252,164 ce tee | ent ee 
Mehendiganj oo 19,008 56,670 194,457 Patuakhali Sub. 107,981 141,383 745,738 
, division, 
Sadar Subdivision 376,679 888,166 1,188,767 | Swarupkati aba 42,533 35,537 149,750 
jrozpur tee 30,196 27,395 114,818 
et ee ne — Bhandaria noe $7,494 90,469 99,889 
Bhola wus 44,747 50,586 207,808 | Matbaria ‘oe 82,576 24,538 127,891 
Barahanaddin .. 15,197 $9,880 104,243 a — 


Dakshin SahtbEs- 39,044 99,468 401,548 
pur Subdivision, 


Pirozur Subdivi-| 142,798 | 106,229 | 402,848 
sion, 


The District ...| 687,403 | 677,184 | 2,828,988 


CHAPTER II. 


ASSESSMENT OF RENT AND REVISION OF LAND REVENUE, 


351. In the chapter on fiscal history some description of the origin and 

S assessment of the temporarily-settled area has 

Area under revision of lend heen given in which it was indicated that the area 
revenue. ° ee 

was very scattered and that its conditions were 

very diverse. In the total it was very considerable and its revenue was larger 

than the revenue of the much greater area under permanent settlement, A 

very large portion of this tract, but not the whole, came under revision of 

land revenue during the settlement operations. The temporarily-settled area 

now consists of the ‘Sundarbans in the south of the district in which may be 

included the scattered islands in the Meghna estuary, a compact tract of 
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alluvium in the south of the Sahabazpur island and an enormous number of 
emall estates scattered throughout the rest of the district, some of which have 
been purchased at a sale for arrears of revenue, but the greater number of 
which are alluvia) accretions fringing the banks of the greater rivers. During 
the whole of the nineteenth century, little attempt was made to secure 
uniformity in the period of settlement of such. estates in the district. Each 
was settled by the method and for the period popular at the moment and it 
was largely an accident that the period, of so many of the estates expired 
during the ten years which the district settlement operations covered. These 
estates in comparison with the total temporarily-settled tract covered. an 
area as follows:— | 
| UNDER RESETILEMENT IN THE DISTRICT 












Totul revenue 
Total number Total area, at the OPERATIONS, 
of estates, 9 begining of 


the operations 





Number, Area. | Revenue, 























Bundarbans .. 105 5,98,910 8,85,861 “3 325,520 2,19,583 

Sahabazpur island oe 93 1,846,043 2,01,475 68 1,890,411 1,723,746 

Reat of the district ose | 269 62,464 1,165,587 145 $8,894 78,106 
ee ea | eee ce Se | eevee stan [ enn me rn | co ee een | ees em 

{| ose 487 | 640,416 7,023,878 280 | 3,73.925 4,64,385 
rn A i RS SE TA SEED 


352. It will be observed that most of the Sibabazpur estates came undor 
resettlement. In the Sundarbans also nearly all 
Paes BEd wee whole tem» the resumed mahals and a large number of the 
. forest grants were due for reassessment, but the 
term of the 99 years’ leases and several other long-term grants had not expired 
nor had the term of the large Tushkhali khas mahal, so that the area under 
resettlement appears comparatively small. In the rest of the district the 
large alluvial estate of Heshamaddin was the only important estate not under 
resettlement. tS 
353. The diversity in the geographicul and historical conditions of the 
we cf, estates makes it impossible to concentrate into a 
poe TDivermty ob eonaiione: single description the assessment operations in 
Bakarganj. Moreover tenancy conditions in the estates were as various as their 
history. There was of course the main division between private estates in 
which a private individual had by law or by granta proprietary right and Govern- 
ment estates in which no such right obtained. But this division was obscured 
on the one hand by the recusancy of proprietors, which compelled Government 
to undertake management of a private estate, and on the other hand by the 
extent to which Government had entrusted its own estates to ‘“‘sadr mal- 
guzare”~—talukdars and the like—-who were in law only tenure-holders, but in 
their control of their lands were little distinguishable from private proprietors. 
The real distinction is therefore between estates in which Government dealt 
only with a single sadr malguzar, whatever his title, and estates in which 
Government dealt direct with the tenantry. The tenants were themselves a 
very diverse body. Ina fow estates Government or the sadr malguzar had 
made a real raiyatwari settlement with the cultivators and there were no 
intermediate tenure-holders. In several other estates there had been a sham 
raiyatwari settlement and the so-called raiyats were in fact middlemen who 
had sublet the whole of their land to cultivators. In the majority of estates 
however there was the usual Bakarganj layer of tenure holders between the 
cultivator and the sadr malguzar. It followed from the system of assess- 
ment adopted in {he previous settlements that the rates of rent paid by the 
cultivators were rarely uniform in any estate. In the true raiyatwari estates 
belonging to Government such a uniform rate was in oxistence, fixed very 
often as a low all-round rate and very offen on a classification of soils. In 
similar estates belonging to a private proprietor uniform rates had sometimes 
been settled for. the raiyats by a previous settlement officer, but usually the 
proprietor had been left to make his own contracts with his tenants and from 
the alluvial nature of the estates and the differing amount of selamt paid it 
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was only rarely that the rate of rent was uniform for all tenants, In the 
false ralyatwarl estates uniform rates may or may 
ack of uniformity in existing not have been fixed for the pseudo-raigats, but the 
ee rents of the real cultivators were ulways fixed by 
an individual contract, each cultivator with his own middleman-landlord. 
Similarly in estates in which- there was the ordinary subinfeudation previous 
Settlement Officers as has been explained in Part II fixed rents for the 
haoladars or some other grade of intermediate tenure-holder and left the 
tenure holders to make their own arrangoments with the cultivators. In such 
cases every raiyat might. pay rent at a different rate from his neighbour 
on the same class of soil and as a matter of fact the rents actually paid 
showed the most astonishing differences, tho tenant of a harsh landlord 
paying at two and three times the rate of a neighbouring tevant under an 
easy landlord. This variety in rents and conditions apphea to all parts of 
Bakarganj and makes impossible a general view of the effects of the present 
assessment upon all grades of tenants The principles upon which the assess- 
ment of the district settlement overations was effected were however very 
largely tho same throughout the whole district. dn the Sundarbans the rules 
were slightly modified to suit peculiar conditions, but in the rest of tbe 
district a uniform system of assessment was applied. There were however 
several estates, in which slight modifications were essential and the rules 
which were framed for the guidance of the Settlement Officor permitted a 
certain elasticity in tho working of the system. 

354. The assessment was carried out under Part II of Chapter X of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. The law prescribes (section 104) that a fair and 
equitable rent shall be eettled for all classes of tenants; but assumes the fair- 

ness of the existing rent, unless certain specific 

Legal sanction and procedure conditions obtain which would under the law 
for the settlr ment of fair rents. permit a variation, he Revenuc Oficer may 
accept the rent agreed upon between landlord and tenant, provided he be satis- 
fied that it is fair and equitable, or he may propose a rent for acceptance by 
landlord and tenant. Failing agreement or acceptanee, he may himself deter- 
mine a new rent. He cannot however vary the existing rent, unless the 
variation is justified by sections 6 to 9, 27 to 36, 38, 39. 48, 50 to 52, 
180 and 191 of the Act. he rent-rell which the subordinate Kevenue 
Officer prepares in each estate is subject to confirmation by a superior 
revenue authority, to whom any. of the tenants affected is entitled to 
appeal. 
= In the cage of a ‘private estate, the revenue of the proprietor is assessed, 
not under the Tenancy Act, but under Regulation VII of 1822. ‘The rents 
of all classes of tenants were however determined in these as in other estates 
under the provisions of Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

355. The discretion of the local revenue authagjties is guided by Govern- 
ment rules under the Bengal Tenancy Act and by the Circular orders of the 
Board of Revenue. These rules and orders were changed during the course of 

the settlement operations, At first the local revenue 
Change of procedure during the ~ythorities had to obtain the sanction of the 
pournesol tue: cperey ant Director of Land Records to their proposals in 
the case of every estate and of the Board of Revenue in the larger estates before 
a rent-roll was prepared. After it had been prepared, the legal confirmation 
by these authorities was also necessary. Under the later rules of 1909 
and orders of January 1910 the preliminary sanction was not: necessary and 
the confirming authority became the Director of Land Records in all cases 
in which the rent-roll did not exceed rupees ten thousand. In the latter 
cases the sanction of the Bvard of Revenue was necessary before the 
Director of Land Records confirmed the rent-roll. 

$56. The principles upon which assessment of rents and revision of land 

revenue were made in Bakarganj were approved by the Board of Revenue 

in March 1905. These principles were embodied 

Principles adopted in assess: in) 9 memorandum prepared by thé then Settlement 

meth Officer, Mr. N. D. Beatson-Bell; and revised by the 

Board of Revenue. The memorandum succinctly describes the system of 
assessment adopted, and is therefore reproduced in full. 
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J—GengeraL Princivies. 


1. The estates in which land revenue will be re-settled in the course of the present 
operations generally consist of scattered pivces of land surrounded by permanently-settled 
tracts. Although many of the principles contained in this note may be found applicable to 
re-settlements of Sundarbans estates in this district, the note is not intended for the 
present to deal with such re-settlemonts, It should also be borne in mind that in Bakarganj 
it is not part of the duty of the Sottloment Department to find new tenants for unleased 
Government land. Such land, whether in the Sundarbans or elsewhere, will remain in the 
record a8 Government khas and will be dealt with in due course by the District Colleotor. 
The estates comprised within the scope of this note number about 230 and their current land 
revenue is rather over two lakhs of rupees. 

2. For statistical and descriptive purposes tho fields in the district have been designated 
in the record by a large varioty of terms, For the assessment of rent a few simple heads are, 
however, sufficient. ‘The working classification which it is propused to adopt for assessment 
purposes will be found in rule 6 (i) of the“ Jamabandi Rules” for Bakarganj. Six classes 
of land are proposed, namely, (ij) plough land, (ii) homestead and orchard, (iii) pén-gardens, 
(iv) reeds, (v) shops, and (vi) the unassesrable remainder. It wil! be seen that no attempt is 
made to divide paddy land into first class, second class, &c., though the jamabandi officer should 
always be prepared to consider local variations between one portiou and another in the same 
village. Homestoad land, including surrounding orchard has, in accordance with local 
oustom, been treated as part of the assessable area of the tenant. All classes of land which 
produce at the present time no income for the tenant have been placed in the’sixth class, to 
which it is proposed to give the name ‘ khanit-patit,” é.c., “ excavated and waste,” a term often 
adopted in zamindari papers and readily understood by the tenants It has been laid down as 
a general rule by the Government of India that ‘“ assessments have ceased to be made upon 
prospective assets,” vide “The Land Revenue Policy of the Government of India (1092),, 
page 47, For this reason culturable waste and culturable jungle have been put in the'sizth 
class along with unculturable land of all descriptions. If, however, any case comes to the 
notice of the Assistant Settlement Officer in which land his been deliverately left waste in 
order to escape assessment, the matter should be specially reported to the Settlement Officer 
with a view to the assessment of the land. Uases should b. similarly reported in which the 
tenant is found to be making an appreciable income from waste land within his tenanoy. 

For each village in the estate at the time of settlement of rents, the rent eettlement 
proceeding should specify by plots the khanit-patit area and should divide it into two heads — 


(1) grazing lands ; 
(2) other waste lands unassessed. 


The Settlement Officer should state that the area under grazing grounds is not to be 
brought under cultivation during the currency of settlement, but that the other waste area 
will be assessed to revenue from time to time, 

The kabuliyats executed by the vamindar or other settlement-holder will include clauses 
to the same effeot as the rent proceeding, i.e., will include a clause to the effect (1) that suoh 
and such plots are reserved for grazing and, if brought under cultivation during term of 
settlement, the lease will be cancelled and fresh settloment made ; (2) that sust and such plots 
are “ khauit-patit ’ and when brought under cultivation during the term of settlement will be 
asgeased to rent to be added to the sum for which settlement is now taken after deduction of 
the same scale of allowances as are now being granted for expenses of collection and any 
additional allowances in view of improvements made by the lessee, . 

3. It will be found that the present reoord-of-rights in the estates now in question differs 
from all previous record-of-rights in those estates, in that a systematio effort has now been 
made to distinguish between the different classes of persons who go by the name of “ jotdar,” 
It is an unfortunate fact that in many of the Government estates in Bakarganj in which a 
raiyatwari settlement has been supposed to bo in existence, a large proportion of the “jotdars ” 
have turned out to be mere middlemon, the real raiyats having been either ignored or degraded 
to the position of under-raiyats. In # few cases it has been found possible to exelude 
these middlemen from the record, but they have generally secured such a foothold in the 
estutet hat they carmot be summarily ousted ‘Ihe evil can, however, be reduced to a mini- 
mum by elevating all such “ middlemen j tdars” to their true position as tenure-holdera, 
and by recording the actual cultivators as raiyats. The record will be found to have been 
framed upon these principles by the khanapuri and attestation officers. The jamabandi 
officer should constantly bear this in mind and should avoid applying the same rules to two 
different classes of tenants, simp!y because they have both been designated as “‘jotdars” in 
previous settlements. If the jamabandi oticer finds in the course of preliminary enquiry 
that persons who are really tenure-holders have bsen erroneously classed as raiyats, or vice 
versd be should make a reference to the Settlement Uticer, in order that the error may be 
corrected before further steps are taken. 

4, In addition to the middleman jotdars mentioned in last paragraph the jamabandi 
officer will find in the record-of-rights various other classes of tenure-bholders, such as haoladars, 
osut-baoladars, abadkari-jotdara and others. In all cases in* which more*than one grade of 
tenant is found in the record-of-rights he will begin by dealing with the raiyats.’ From 
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them he will work upwards to the tenure-holders and downwards to the under-raiyats. He 
will not begin with the tenure-holders and work downwards to the lower grades, 


IIl.—Rents to BE rarp BY RAyats. 


5. As explained in the Jamabandi Rules, the procedure which the Assistant Settlement 
Officer will ordinarily followin dealing with the raiyats is that of ** proposal and acceptance ” 
under section 104A (1) (6). It is clear, however, that unless the Assistant Settlement Officer 
can justify his proposals upon legal grounds and can enforce them if necessary by the 
“fixation” procedure of section 104A (1) (d) he is merely playing a game of bluff. The pro- 
posals of the Assistant Ssttlement Officers must therefore be based upon the strictest legal 
grounds. The law on the subject is mainly contained in sections 80—86 and 52 of the 
‘tenancy Act. A disoussion on the general application of these sections will be found in 
pages 87 to 91 of the Survey and Settlement Manual. Itis only necessary to add a few 
remarks regarding the application of these sections to the partioular case of the scattered 
estates in Bakarganj district. With this view it will be convenient to note briefly what are 
the local facts with reference to the four possible grounds of enhancement mentioned in 
section 30, namoly, “prevailing rents,” “rise of prices,” landlord’s improvements,” and 
* fluvial improvements.” 

6, Prevailing rates.—Within the estates under settlement it will generally be found 
that the existing rents have been determined upon a basis of uniform rates, In other words, 
no change can be made in the existing rents upon the ground of “ prevailing rates ” except 
by taking iato consideration the rents paid in the neighbouring permanently-asttled estates. 
In the latter class of estates. it will ocvasionaily be found that a prevailing rate, as contem- 
plated by section 31, is in exietence, It will more frequently be found that it is impractic- 
able to work out for these estates such a prevailing rate as will meet the requirements of 
section 31 and of the rulings under that section. ‘Tho provisions of section 81A (by which 
a ‘* prevailing rate” can be ascertained in any given piece of land with the same mathema- 
tical certainty as a contre of gravity oan be asozrtained in any material body) have not yet 
been extended to thie distriot. 

7. Ree of prices,—The tables appended to these notes have been prepared from 
authorized Government publications. The tables show groups of years as well as single years, 
They can be brought up to date year by yoar. Under ssction 82 two groups of years mast 
always be taken. The first group shiuld generally be the group immediately before the 
previous assessment; and the second group must be the group immediately before this 
assessment, 

8, Landlord's improvzments,—Government spends every year in this district a consider- 
able sum of money in the improvement of estates. ‘Tae bulk of the money is spent upon 
(i) tanks for drinking water, and (/i) embaukments for keeping out salt water. ‘I'he former 
are certainly “improvements” within the meauing of section 76. Whether they are also 
improvements within the meaning of section 30 (c), i.e, ‘improvements by which the 
productive powers of the land are increased” is open to question, Hmbankments are some- 
times designed to “inorease the productive powers” of the land, and sometimes to prevent 
such productive powers from being diminished. All these points will have to be considered 
in each case as it arises, 

9. Fluvial improvements.—In this district the holdings of ‘raiyats are constantly affected 
by rivers. The change generally takes the form of alluvion or diluvion. Such changes fall 
within the purview of section 52 rather than section 30, If, however, it can be shown that. 
low-lying land has by fluvial action become higher and more fertile this would apparently be 
a case of “increase of powers of the land by fluvial action.” 

10, It will therefore be seen that, apart from increase of rent due to increase of area, 
the raiyats in the estates now under consideration are, as a body, liable in strict law to pay an 
increase upon their present rents on the ground of a rise in the price of rice. Whether they 
are liable as a body to pay an increase of rent or any of the other legal grounds is somewhat 
doubtful, although a valid case for such increase be made out in respect of individual raiyats 
or even individual villages. Geuerally speaking, it will be found that it is unwise to enter 
upon the slippery grounds of “prevailing rates,” “landlord’s improvements” or “fluvial 
improvements.” ‘I'he Assistant Settlement Otticer will be well advised if he chiefly confines 
himself to “rise in prices’ when proposing an increase of rent. 

11, It is not of course intended that in every estate the Assistant Settlement Officer 
should propose au all-round rise on the existing rental. Far from it, The estates with 
which we are dealing are, it will be remembered, for the most part small estates scattered 
turough a permanently-settled area. Tho Government assessment should bo a model of 
moderation to the surrounding landlords. Before proposing to interfere with the existing 
rents in the estate undor settlement, the Assistant Settlement Officer should carefully compare 
these rents with the rents now being paid for similar lands in the permanently-setted estates 
of the neighbourhood, As it is not intended as # general rule to take any formal steps based 
upon the doctrine of ‘prevailing rates”? he will not be hampered when making this 
comparison by apy legal technicalities. By the aid of the draft record-of-rights of the 
surrounding estates; supplemented by his personal enquiries among the villagers, he will 
ascertain what may fairly be taken as the current rate of rent in the surrounding estater. 
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The figure at which he will srrive may not be exectly a “legal prevailing rate” as oon- 
templated by scotion &1,- nor a “ mathematical prevailing rate” as oontemplated by 
section 381A, nor even an “average rato’ worked out by simple arithmetic. ‘The figures may 
have elements of all three in it. It will not be vory scientific, but it will suftice to let the 
Aasistant Settlement Uffloer see whether the rents in tho estate under settlement are or are 
not conspicuously lower than the rente in the neighbouring estates. 

12. If the result of these enquiries shows that the rents in the estate under settlement 
are not conspicuously lower than the rents in the neighbouring estates, the Assistant Settle: 
ment Officer should generally refrain from proposing any change. Rates should be adopted 
which, when applied to the existing classificatiun of land, will leave the rent of each raiyat 
as nearly as possible unaltered. 

13. If,on tho other hand, it appeara that the rents of the raiyats in the estate under 
settlement are conspicuously lower than those in the surrounding estates, tho Assistant Settle- 
mect Officer should not at onco assume that it is his duty to secure an increase of rent. He 
should carefully examine the circumstances of the surrounding estates. If he finds that the 
landlords in those estutes are harsh and oppressive, that the raiyats have agreed to their 
present rents through illegal pressure, that tho rents are paid with difficulty and that the 
standard of comfort among the raivats is being spriously impaired, then the Assistant Settle- 
ment Ufficer should refrain from proposing any change. He should act just as if he hal 
found the rents in tho estate under settlement to be approximately the same as hose in the 
surrounding estates. 

14, itis only when he finds that the rents of tho raiyats in the estate under settlement 
are conspicuously lower than those in the surrounding estates, and also that the raiyata in the 
surrounding estates are considerately treated by their landlords, agreed willingly to their 
present rents, pay thos: reuts, without difficulty and enjoy a satisfactory standard of comfort, 
in euch a case the Assistant Settlement Officer will be jutified in proposing to tho raiyats of 
the estate under settlernont that they should pay au increased rate of rent. The inorease 
should be based upon the rise in prices which has taken place. It need not necessarily 
amount to the full percentage which is legally demandable. In any onse the rent of the 
raiyats in the estate under settlement should not oxceed the rent of the raiyats in the 
surrounding estates. Individual raiyatswho have no paddy land, or just enough for their 
own ast oiggee should be specially considered, Such raiyats gain nothing by a rise in the 

rice of rice. 

15. Paragraphs 5 to 14 have treated primarily of raiyats holding directly under Govern- 
ment. The Assistant Sottloment Officer will also have to deal with the caso of raiyats holding 
under teuure-holders cither under the “middleman jotedars” mentioned in paragraph 38, or 
under the haoladars and others mentioned in paragraph 4. As far as possible the rate 
of rent paid by raiyats holdipg under tonure-holders should be the same as the rate of rent 
paid by raiyats holding directly undor Government. ‘The raiyata holding under tenure- 
holders have however often come upon our record now for the first time, at least for the first 
time as raiyats. Rents have already been fixed by contracts between such raiyats and their 
immediate landlords. If the renta so fixed are not unfairly high, it will be wise to maintain 
them as they stand. If they are unfairly bigh, the Assistant Settlement Officor should try 
te reduce them by bringing about a compromise between the raiyat aud his landlord. Lu 
view of the fact that tha price of rice has risen, it is doubtful whether the Assistant Settlement 
Officer can reduce the rent of a raiyat (unless bis holding has become permanently deteriorated 
by sand, etc ), by any means spart from such compromises. Of course when the rent now 
being paid by tho raiyat is on its faco not only harsh but illegal, the Assistant Settlement 
Officer should reduce it to its legal dimension. : 

16. All rents of raiyats whether holding directly under Government or ander tenuro- 
holders will be determinei upon the area according to the present measuroment., All raiyats 
will be entitled to th? venefits uf ecction 52 and will be subject to the liabilities of tho same 
section. The attention of the Assistant Seltloment Officor is, however, particularly called to 
the instructions on this subject contained on pages 90 and 41 of the Survey and Settlement 
Manual. It is not intended that this sectiou should be used with harshness and the 
oe in favour of the equity of the oxisting rent must always be borne in mind, 

oreover the comproiises which the Assistant Settlement Officer effects between tenure- 
holders and raiyats wil often be upon the basis of a lump sum for the existing land other 
than upon a basis of weusurements and rates. 


Yil—Rents ro pr pap ny [eNurk-HOLDERS. 


17, When the Assistant Settlement Officer has formulated his proposals regarding the 
raiyats be will be in @ position to deal with the tenure-holders. fe will now havo at his 
disposal — 

(i) a standard rniyetwari rate applicable to the village as a whole ; 


(ii) specitic rantels applicable to those raiyats who hold undor tenureeholders and 
who havs been specially dealt with under rule 15, 


18. The law on tho subject is mainly contained in section 7 of the Tenancy Act. It 
is unlikely that in any of tho estates now in question a claim will be put forward to the effect 
that the rent of a ternurc is not liable to enhancement or is governed by a “ oustomary rate” 
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such as is contemplated in clause (1) of section 7. If any such claim be preferred, it should 
be at once reported to the Settlement Officer. In ordinary ciroumstances the rent of each 
tenure wil] be dealt with under clauses (2) to (4) of section 7. If we take 5 per cent. of the 
gross rents due to the tenure-holder to represent his collection expenses, it will be seen that the 
maximum rent which can be demanded from a tenure-holder who has sublet all his land is 
854 per cent. of his gross rent-roll. Although there is nothing in section 7 about successive. 
grades of tenure-holders, it isto be noted that section 7 is governed by section 191. When the 
rent of tenure-holders is enhanced under section 191, the enhancement is not limited by the 
conditions laid down in section 7. Itis hoped that the proposals in the following three rules 
will safeguard the interests of Government and at the same time deal fairly with bond fide 
tenure-holders, 
19. The following is the proposed general rule for the assessment of tenure-holders :— 


(i) Every tenure-holder shall pay rent on the under-mentioned scale for the land in 
his immediate possession :— 


Tenure-holder of the lst degree ... 85 per cent. of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza, 


Tenure-holder of the 2nd degree ... 90 per cent. of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza,. 


Tenure-holder of the 38rd degree .,. 95 per cent. of the standard raiyati rates 
of the mauza, 


Tenure-holder of the 4th degree and The full standard raiyati rate of mauza, 
onwards, 


(ii) Subject to the limitations mentioned below, every tenure-holder shall pay rent for 
the land which he has sublet at the rate of 85 per cent. of his gross rent-roll:—~ 


(a) In estates which are the property of Government the revenues payable by a 
tenure-holder of the lst degree ‘must in no case fall below 70 per cent. of 
the annual value of the teture { calculated upon the rent fixed for the raiyats, 
combined with the rent fixed for the immediate lands of the various grades 
of tenure-holders under clause (i)}, The margin, which will never exceed 80 
per cent., will be distributed) im such manner as appears just, among the 
various grades of tenure-holders. 

(6) In estates which are private property and are covered by tenures the proprietor 
will in the ordinary course be offered settlement hereafter at a sum not 
less than 70 per cent. of the annual value of all the tenures | caloulated on the 
rent fixed for the raiyats. combined with the rent fixed for the immediate 
lands of the various grades of the tenure-holder under clause (i)]. This frot 
should be borne in mind and the margin, which will not exceed 30 per cent., 
should in such cases be distributed; in such manner as appears just, among 
the proprietor and the various grades of tenure holders. 


Ezplanation (¢).—In the case of estates which are the property of Government the 
allowance of 30 per cent. to tenure-holders is by no means obligatory. This figure should be 
considered as the maximum allowance, which is not to be exceeded without special sanction of 
the Board of Revenus. In ordinary cases a smaller peroentage should suffice. 

Explanation (ii).—In the case of estates which are.private property the allowance to 
proprietors and tenure-holders includes the malikana_of the former, In this class of eatates 
the total allowance will therefore approximate more frequently to 30 per cent.-than in the case 
of Government estates. But even in private estates the total allowancecan not exceed 30 per 
cent, without special sanction of the Board of Revenue. 

Explanation (ii)—In distributing the allowance in either class of estate among the 
various grades of tenure-holder, the origin and history of each tenure should be considered, 
Tenure-holders who have devoted labour and capital to the improvement of the estate 
deserve preferential treatment compared with middleman whose only connection with the 
estate has hitherto consisted in the appropriation of a portion of the assets. 

Explanation (iv)—_The settlement of land revenue between proprietors and Govern- 
ment will be carried out by the Settlement Officer and the higher revenue authorities under 
Regulation VII of 1822 and not by the Assistant Settlement Officer who is fixing fair 
rents under Part II of Chapter X of the Tenancy Act. As, however, the proceedings 
under Ohapter X are a necessary preliminary to the settlement of land revenue, it’ is 
essential that the Assistant Settlement Officer shouid bear in mind the principles whioh 
will be adopted at the final stage. 

20. Nothing in rule 19 shall be held to apply to any tenure-holder who can show 
that he is entitled by the terms of a contract binding against Government to have his 
rent caloulated upon principles other than those contained in rule 19. 

21. In the absence of a specific contract to the contrary, the provisions of section 52 
regarding change of rent with change of area apply to tenures as well as to holdings, 

22. The rules contained in this chapter are not intended to imply that every tenure 
which is embodied in the draft record should be recognised by Government in the coming 
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settlement. It is essential that the record should contain an entry in respect of every 
‘tenure which was found in existence during the preparation of the record-of-rights. When, 
howover, fair renta are fixed for a future period, Government is entitled to examine 
each tenure and to ignore those which are not binding against Government. A tenure 
is not binding against Government which has been created, directly or indirectly, by 
a person whose interest terminates absolutely with the current settlement or whose interest 
is liable to so terminate in the event of certain circumstances which have in fact occurred. 
in his preliminary report the Assistant Settlement Officer should draw the attention of the 
Settlement Officer to all tenures which are legally liable to be ignored in the coming settle- 
ment. He should set forth clearly the history and presert ciroumstances of each such 
tenure in order that an equitable decision may be arrived at in each case. The Settlement 
Officer will decide, after consulting the higher authorities when necessary, whether any 
such tenure should be ignored in the coming settlement. When a tenure is ignored it will 
still remain in the record, but in place of a fair rent for the coming settlement there will be a 
note against this tenure “not binding against Government: ignored in the coming settle. 
ment.” It is to be borne in mind that Government retains the power of ignoring 
unauthorized tenures over and above the power of enhancing the oxisting rent. 


IV.—ReEnts To BR PAID BY UNDER-RAIYATS. 


28. In the Jamabandi Rules the attention of the Assistant Settlement Officer has 
‘been drawn to sections 48 and 118 of the Tenancy Act, to paragraph 14, page 94, of the 
Survey and Settlement Manual, and rule 45 (f/) of the Bakargan} Attestation Rules The 
general purport of these rules and instruction is that in ordinary cases the Assistant 
Settlement Officer may leavo unchanged any contract with which the parties are mutually 
satisfied. Upon the application of either side the contract may be revised. If this be done 
the limits prescribed by section 48 must be observed—that is, the under-raiyat’s rent may 
be 50 per cent. over the raiyat’s rent for the same plota if there is a registered lease between 
the parties: if not, tho excess cannot exceed 25 per ceny, 


V.— MisceLbaneous. 


24. The attention of the Assistant Settlement Officer is drawn to sections 8 and 36 
of the Tenancy Act and to paragraph 7, page 91, of the Survey and Settlement Manual. 
These rules deal with “progressive enhancements.” When the enhancement proposed is 
likely to create hardship if suddenly brought into force, the Assistant Settlement Officer 
should always recommend a progressive. enhancement. The financial circumstances of the 
person concerned should always be considered. Whether the tenant is or is not dependent 
on this tenancy for his livelihood is an important factor in the case. It has been doubted 
whether enhancements under section 52 can be legally made progressive. Whatever be the 
case between private parties there is no doubt that Government will make no objection on 
this soore, provided that it be a genuine case of hardship. It is in fact clearly stated by 
the Government of India that “ the question is not really affected by the grounds on whioh 
the enhancement is made: a heavy addition to the assessment is as disturbing if justified 
by a large increase of cultivation as if resulting from @ rise in valuation rates,” see “ Land 
Revenue Policy,” page 38. All proposals for progressive enhancements should be embodied 
in the preliminary report of the jamabandi officer in order that the sanotion of the Settle. 
ment Officer may be obtained. The stages of each progressive enhancement should be 
fully explained. 

25. No suggestion has been made in this note for the assessment of rent upon consider- 
ations of soil maps, or the margin of cultivation, or a percentage cf the gross produce, or 
percentage of the net produce, or the average cost of living in a joint family of the cultivate 
ing olass. nese sormewhat Utopian methods of procedure are not recognised by the 
Tenancy Act, which goes upon the broad practicable basis that the existing rent is assumed 
to be fair and that it can only be altered when the surrounding circumstances alter. Asa 
fitting conclusion to this note, [ reproduce the authoritative declaration of the Government 
of India. 

“The truth is that assessment of land revenue is subject to so many complicated and 
varying conditions that any attempt to reduce it to an exact mathematiosl proportion either 
of gross or of net produce would not only be impracticable, but would lead to the placing 
of burdens upon the shoulders of the people, from whith, under a less rigid system, if 
sympathetically administered, they are exempt. Nor must the influence of the personal 
equation be ignored. ‘Those who are familiar with the realities of assessment know well 
that among Settlement Officers there is a growing inolination towards lenienoy of assess: 
ment; and that this spirit is encouraged by the avowed policy of Government, of the 
considerateness of which the progressive reduction of the State demand already indicated 
affords conclusive proof. The more the officers of the Government know of the penple, and 
the more intimate their mutual relations become the less likelihood is there of severity in the 
enforcement of public dues, In no official relation does a member of the public service come 
into such cloge contact with the people as in settlement work; and it cannot be his desire 
to aggrieve those among whom he is spending some of the most laborious years of his life 
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or to initiate a settlement which; after a short interval, will break down. Every natural 
instinct and every recent injunction of the Supreme Government urge him to reasonableness 
and moderation.” (Land Revenue Policy, pages 19 and 20.) 


It will be observed that the case of the Sundarbans, where assessment 
began at a much later date, was expressly reserved for further consideration, 
The principles adumbrated in these ‘ Notes” were however in the main 
applied to the Syndarbans. Such modifications as were subsequently made 
will be hereafter expluincd. 

357. Both in the Sundarbans and in the rest of the district the system of 
assessment prescribed in these rules involved in its actual working a compre- 

; hensive change from the system of assessment 

Comprehensive change from pyeviously in foree. As will be remembered the 

previous sysiem of assessment. ‘ ‘ 

Government revenue bad usually been previously 
based upon rates of rent fixed for haolidars or other grades of tenure- 
holders. By these rules it was to be based upon thy rents paid by the raiyats 
[Rule 19 (i) (@) and (4)3, Moreover where the jotedars were in fact middle- 
men, they were to be classed as tenvre-holders and the rents paid by their 
tenants, the cultivators, to be taken as the basis for the calculation of Govern- 
ment revenue. 

The rents of the raiyats might or might not be varied. This was left to 
the discretion of the revenue anthorities, wherever the conditions of the estate 
legally permitted variation. But the reuts of the tenure holders and the 
revenue of the proprietors were no longer to be assessed as formerly by refer- 
ence to the arca and classification of their land or by uniform rates applied to 
all classes of tenure-holders and fixed on a consideration of the soil; they were 
in future to be assessed at a percentage of the rental paid by the raiyats. 
Where land was reserved by the proprietor. or a tenure-holder, it was to be 
valued at a somewhat lower rate than that paid by raiyats and the valuation 
was to be treated as part of the raiyats’ rental of the tenure or estate, upon 
which the Government would take a percentage as its revenue. ' 
888. Of the total raiyati rental of an estate, 70 per cent. was fixed as the 
Government revenue and 30 per cent, | was fixed as the maximum allowance for 
proprietors and tenure-holders. ‘This allowance was to be divided between the 
proprietors and all grades of tenure-holders with reference to the proportion of 
the profits which each had previously enjoyed. Thirty per cent. had long 
been the proprietors’ allowance in alluvial accretions under the orders of the 
Board of Revenue and, where there were no middlemen between the proprietor 
and the raiyats, these rules effected no change in the position of the proprietor. 
In the usual Bakarganj estate however there were several grades of middlemen 
and here the new system involved a comprehensive alteration. Formerly in a 

: private estate the allowance was calculated on 
_, Great reduction in the profits the proprietors rent-roll, and the profit made by 
of middlemen, : . 7 

the vurious middlemen was additional thereto, 
while in a Government estate in which each grade of tenure-holder was allowed 
its own rates of profit, the difference between the revenue and the rent of the 
lowest grade of tenure-holder was often more than 30 per cent. in itself and 
the profit which that grade retained out of the rent paid by the raiyats was 
additional. The effect of the change of system in such estate was therefore 
considerably to curtail the existing profits of both proprietors and tenure- holders 
and although an enbancement of the rents paid by the raiyats might mitigate 
the loss, it was rarely, if ever, that it was able completely to compensate it. 

_ 859. At first sight it may seem that this was harsh treatment for both 
tenure-holders and proprietors. It certainly surprised them, But the great 
prosperity of Bakarganj justified an increase in the land revenue and an increase 
in the land revenue can only be obtained by a reduction in the income of one or 
other of the classes interested in the land. In former assessments an increase in 
revenue had always been obtained at the expense of the cultivators and the 

profit of proprictors and tenure-holders so far from 
duces peo ae vores apne suffering had usually been increased along with 
a ee ee ea ee aot the revenue and also at the expense of the cultiva- 

: tors, The aim of the present assessment was to 
obtain the increase out of these swollen profits and to leave the rents of the 
cultivators untouched, unless they were conspicuously below the average of the 
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neighbourhood. Neithor proprictor nor tenure holdor had any real claim upon 
his swollen profits, Ifthe proprietors in a private estate or the lessee in a 
Government estate had sublet to middlemen in order to rolieve himself of the 
risk and burden of management, it was just that he and not Government 
should be muleted to provide their profits. It was rarely, if ever, that 
Government had shared in the responsibility for the creation of tenures, 
Moreover all the elaborate investigations made during the progress of asscss- 
ment went tu show that little attention and less capital had been devoted by 
tho tenure-holders as a body to the reclamation of the land. Seventy in a 
hundred of the middlemen were absente2s and man y were moncy-lenders whe 
regarded the cultivators less as tenants whom it was their duty to assist than 
as clients whom it was their business to exploit. The great majority of the 
tenure holders only visited their tenants in order to collect rent from them and 
rarely helped them in time of trouble. Much of their profit was the unearned 
increment which they had obtained from repeated-enhancements of rent. The 
cultivators everywhero complained of the levy of 
abwab, which the law has made illegal, and 
everywhere expressed an ardent wish to pay their rents direct to the 
Government officials and not through the medium of the tenure-holder. 
The tenure-holders wero in fact a useless burden, which both Gevern- 
ment and the cultivators would be happier without. It was therefore in 
accordance with the fitness of things that such incroase as was justifiable 
in the revenue should be obtained at their expense and not at the expense 
of the cultivator, The day of the middlemen had gone. Indeed the 
tenure-holders recognize] this themselves, At first, there was some natural 
discontent, but latterly it was surprising how calmly they accepted the 
new order of things, the more so in. view of the rebellion which had been 
apprehended thirty years bofore, It is not to be supposed that they felt no 
resentment, but they found a difliculty in expressing it in view of the evident 
approval with which the new ordor was greeted by tho cultivators. 

To avoid misconception it should be added that the tenures in the 
temporarily-settled area were rarely more than a small part of their holders’ 
income. In most eases cther aud more profitable lands were held in perma- 
nently-settled estates, while a very large number derived their chief support 
from money-lending. 

360. T'wo other points in the system of assessment merit some remark. 
It was rarely that the revenue officers Were called upon to reviso a uniform 
scale of rents and accordingly it was rarely that the provision in the rules 
for the enhancement of the rent of raiyats was brought into force. Sach 
cases however occurred in some alluvial scerctions in which the fertility of 
the soil had so evidently been improved by fluvial action that that justification 
for enhancement was invoked. In other cases the rise in the price of rice, the 
staple food crop, bas been so continuous during the thirty years previous to 
the period of assessment that it afforded in itself ground for more than a 

sufficient enhancement. ‘I'he average price of rice 
ron quod and justification where in the different periods in which the previous 
of ratyats was ephanced, 
assessment commonly took place was— 


Justifi:ation of this procedure, 


Rs, a. v. 
In the 8 years ending 1883 toe see 1 15 10 per maund, 
» 10, 4, 1889 te sae 2° 2 9 5 
» 10 bb) ”? 1893 eee eee 2 7 2 ” 


Whereas for tho 10 years ending 1903, when assessment ‘first began, it 
was Rs. 3-5-4 and subsequently it rose even higher. In the greater majority 
of the estates however the rents of the raiyats had been fixed by private 
contract and exhibited the greatest varicty, In these cases if the contract 
were legal, it was impossible under the law to reduce tho higher rents and, 
although tho legality of contracts was often open to suspicion, it was rarely 
that illegality was capublo of proof, when the existing rents had already been 
paid for a considerable period. The usual method adopted in the assessment 
was to strike an average of the various rents actually paid and to enhancs 
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lower rents to this figure or when this involved a heavy enhancement 
to an amount somewhat less. This was justifiable legally on the ground 
of the prevailing rate in the estate, but the enhancements were rarely, if ever, 
more than was equally justifiable on the ground of rise in prices. It follows 
that in few estates were rents fixed upon soil rates on a classification of the 
land and that only a small area was left out of assessment as fallow, culturable or 
unculturable. In a Bakarganj estate, and particularly in alluvial accretions, the 
great bulk of the land is rice-land of uniform fertility. Often, apart from 
homesteads which according to Bakarganj custom are usually assessed in 
permanently-settled estates at the same or a higher rate than cultivated land, 
the uncultivated area was negligible. Indeed in assessments made at the 
latter part of the proceedings it was so insignificant a proportion of the whole 
estate or of any single holding that it was found more convenient for all parties 
to adopt all-round rates and to leave any classification of the land out ofithe case. 
861. It is unusual to present a report on the assessment of an area nearly 

500 square miles in extent without any reference to the produce or classifica- 
tion of the soil or to other agricultura! conditions, which are generally described 
in the assessment reports of other parts. The anomaly however proceeds 
from the facts of the case, Except in the Sundarbans and in parts of 
Sahabazpur, the estates under assessment are surrounded on all sides by land 
under permanent settlement, in which the soil is identical and the rents 
have been determined under the influence of custom and of supply and 
. demand, Jn these estates the revenue officers were confronted with rents 
which were either the result of a private contract which they had not legally any 
power to reduce and which they had but rarely 

Justification of the system of any desire-to enhance, or, if not so determined, 
acoopting rates fixed by contracts er oalways lower and often conspicuously lower 
than the rates paid for similar land in the 

neighbourhood. In the latter case reassessment became merely a question as 
to what proportion of the difference it was advisable to take. In the Sundar- 
bans and the south of Sahabazpur, where the areas were so large and compact 
that there were no neighbouring permanently-settled lands in which the rents 
of the cultivators could be adopted as a guide to assessment, there were usually 
nfiddlemen in contract with whom the rents of the cultivators had been 
determined or, if in some few cases there were no middlemen, there were 
at least neighbouring ‘estates with a similar soil in which middlemen had 
fixel by private contract the rents of thoir raiyats. Indeed in 70 per cent. 
of the whole area the existing rents of cultivators had been fixed by private 
contract and not determined by any previous Settlement Officer. In such 
circumstances soil classifications and similar considerations were unnecessary. 
The Board of Revenue had decided (paragraph 15 of the “ Notes on Prin- 
ciples”) that rents based on private contract should not generally be 
increased, while the law had directed that they should not be reduced, It 
followed that in the vast majority of cases all that the revenue officer had 
to do was to accept the existing rent. In a few cases enforcement of the 
contract involved an increase of rent, as there had been an increase in area 
or Cultivation, and in other cases, when contractual rates differed widely 
in the same estate, a minimum rate was fixed and rents below it raised to its 
level. Thus private contracts wore the basis of the new assessment not only 
in the case of those cultivators who had entered into them but also in the 
case of those cultivators whose existing rent had been determined by a previous 
settlement officer; but in the latter case the assessed rate never reached the 
full pitch of the contracts and was usually 25 per cent. below it. This readiness 
to ‘accept existing contracts was no doubt due to the fact that the average rate 
of the contracts was usually a little above the average rate of rent in the 
permanently-settled area, because most of the land in the tempozarily-settled 
area being either alluvial or lately reclaimed from forest is more fertile than 
the land in the rest of the district, The revenue officer had no legal power to 
reduce rents based upon contract, nor except in a few cases and a few estates 
was there any reason why he should do so, as the average of these rents was 
not more than 10 per cent. of the gross value of the produce or more than 
15 of its nett value. In the whole area under assessment the average 
rate of rent fixed for raiyats under middlemen is Rs, 410 per acre or, 
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where based on contract only, five rupees per acre, whereas tho average rate- 
of rent paid by raiyats throughout the district is Rs. 4-8 per acre. In 
the case of raiyats under Government or the proprietor, where there were no 
private contracts and rent was determined by the revenue officer, the 
average rate in the whole area is Ks. 3-5. per acre. In Sahabazpur the 
average rate of raiyati rental is Rs, 3-2 per acre, whereas in the temporarily _ 
settled area under revision of land revenue it is after reassessment Be. 8 for . 
khas raiyate and Rs, 3-14 for raiyats under middlemen. In the Sundarbans 
the rates after reassessment are Rs, 3-3 per acre for khas raiyats and 
Rs, 5-6 for raiyats under middlemen in comparison with an average rate of 
raiyati rent of Rs. 6-6 in thana Patuakhali, Ks. 5-8 in thana Matbaria, and 
Re, 6-2 in thana Amtali. The estates in the rest of the district are too scatter- 
ed to make any comparison profitable, 
362. It may seem a simple business to assess in Bakarganj, when the soil 
: was not classified and contractual rents largely 
chile gpahaintin and irveau: accepted, but every estate needed the most careful 
in dealing with it. enquiries both into the previous papers and into its 
local history, while the claims of the various grades 
of tenure-holders usually required most detailed examination. Apart from this 
bendms was universal. In both tenures and holdings absentee middlemen 
masqueraded under the name of resident cultivators, while in an astonishing 
number. of estates orders passed by the higher revenue authorities had been 
ignored or misapplied, titles which were not valid had been recognised and 
usurpations by the local revenue staff, which were irregular, had been made. 
Fraud was rampant and there were cases of positive forgery. We marched 
through rapine and corruption to the_revision of land revenue. It was not 
likely that every irregularity was detected or every crooked path made smooth, 
but light was thrown into many dark places. It may be hoped that when the 
augean stable has been thoroughly cleansed, no dirt will again be allowed to 
accumulate in it. But Bakargauj is a enrious place and only two years ago 
the settlement authorities were able to prevent, when it had almost succeeded, 
a fraud by the subordinate revenuo establishment in the latest alluvial accre- 
tion. No estate was completed without # complete investigation under the 
eye of the Settlement Officer and this was no small part of the labours of the 
staff engaged in the revision of land revenue. 
363. The principles of assessment were to somo small extent modified, as 
experience was gained, The most important modi- 
Fre cy parrots ps (a)in fications were connected with the treatment of 
heldare ment St aetedar ‘enure- jotedars and the assessment of waste. A change 
was necessary in the treatment of jotedars asa 
result of civil suits brought by some money-lenders in chars Chandrail 
and Chiknikandi. The suits were ultimately withdrawn on compromise under 
the orders of the Board of Revenue, who directed the revision of the 
record-of-rights in some particulars. It will be remembered that ‘arsadars 
had been classified as tenure-holders under the rules, when they were not of the 
cultivating class and had sublet their lands, In accordance with paragraph 15 
of the “ Principles,” such jotedars were assessed as tenure-holders and therefore 
at a rental usually of 80 or 85 per cent, of their own collections. Jotedar 
tenure-holders ot this kind were very common in the temporarily-settled area, 
chiefly as a result of the careless proceedings of the previous Settlement Officers 
in the period 1880 to 1890, ‘They had been recorded in the settlement papers 
and in the jamabandi as “ raiyats ” and very often a kabuliyat had been taken 
from them or a patta granted to them in the printed form for “ oceupancy 
reiyats” or ‘‘ for non-cecupancy raiyats.” Many of these cases occurred in 
the accretions which, were resumed in the diara survey of 1878 to 1881 
and were clearly in error, as the jotedars held tenures in the mainland 
to which the char had accreted and were thus indubitable tenure-holders 
in accordance with the terms of section 4 of Act IX of 1825 by which 
their title in the accretions was secured to them, But there were other cases 
in which‘ the classification was not so clear. The whole subject was exhaus- 
tively discussed early in 1908 at the time when the suits were filed. It was 
found that classification of jotedars as tenure-holders had been somewhat too 
freely made at attestation. The Director of Land Records in his very full 
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report® on the subject explained that “there was a general desire on all 
hands to be recorded as tenure-holder ; not only middlemen, but actual cultivators 
pressed to be so recorded. The claims of the actual cultivators to be recorded 
as tenure-holders were gencrally rejected; but the bulk of the middlemen 
- was so recorded.” At the time of assessment such tenure holders found that 
the rents determined for them at 80 or 85 per cent. of their rent-roll were 
generally considerably greater than the rentsdetermined for bond-fide cultivators 
under the same landlord. This was due to the severity of the rents taken by 
such tenure-holders from their tenants in comparison with the moderation 
with which Government assessed its own cultivating tenants. Vory few of the 
jotedar tenure-holders objected, but when objection was made it was based 
upon entries in previous settlement papers or in kabuliyats. Moreover there 
were cases in which the tenancy had passed by succession or sale from a 
bond yide cultivator to a middleman and although “once a raiyat always a 
raiyat”’ might not be the law of the Tenancy Act, the mere denial of the 
maxim was slippery ground upon which to fight a civil suit. ‘he Settlement 
Officer was no doubt empowered by section 14 of Regulation VII of :82z to . 
make a change in the classification of any tenant, but where there was a 
previous admission in jamabandi or kabuliyat, the Civil Courts were unlikely 
to uphold a change in classification, unless the proof of previous error was 
both circumstantial and convincing, Convincing evidence was often 
forthcoming but it was not circumstautial, while in many cases the origin of 
the tenancy was enshrouded in the mists of time, In general the rule of 
classification adopted in preparing the record-of-rights has been strongly 
supported by a recent ruling of the High Court, but after the discussion 
and the orders of the Board of Revenue in connection with the civil euits 
a close examina tion of the case of all pseudo-raiyats was made. Where there 
was no previous admission in 8 settlement proceeding and the tenant 
appeared to be correctly classified as a tenure-holder, he was assessel under the 
old. rule) Where there was such an admission or where the tenant, 
although a pure middleman, had purchased the holding of a bond-fide raiyat, 
every attempt was made to obtaiu jis consent to his classification as a 
tenure-holder by increasing his rate of profit or by applying the same rates 
of assessment to him as were applied to raiyats under the same landlord. 
In the few cases in which consent was not obtained, l:e was perforce classified 
as a raiyat and his under-tenants as under-raiyats; but section 48 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act was applied strictly to the rents of the under-raiyats and 
when it was found that they exceeded the legal maximum they were 
reduced. Another method adopted in a few estates where tenants of this 
kind were found and also where ordinary raiyats had sublet a considerabfe 
part of their lands was to enhance the rent of raiyats to the maximum 
allowed by law and then to grant a set-off to bond-fide cultivators only as an 
allowance for the cost of cultivation, This method gave no status or 
relief to the under-tenants; but it ensured that a middleman obtained no 
peceniary advantage by standing upon his status as a raiyat. 

364, As regards waste-land, including fallow, the rule in the second 
paragraph of the ‘ Principles” was not to assess 
any land which brought in no income to the tenant. 
Thisrule had in any case only a limited application, 
as al] rents based upon contract which were accepted covered all the lands of 
the tenancy whether waste or cultivated. In two classes of estates however 
the rule was not applied in the later assessments... In fully developed estates 
it was found that waste and fallow occupied so insignificant a proportion of 
the laud of the whole estate or of any individual tenancy that to omit it 
involved tedious calculations for trivial deductions, All-round rates were 
therefore substituted and so contrived as to produce the same revenue as 
slighty higher rates on cultivated land only. All-round rates were also adopted 
for other reasons in alluvial estates, chiefly in thesouth of the Sahabazpur island, 
which were in process of being broken to the plough. In such estates all the 
land of each tenancy was culturable and the tenant was gradually bringing it 


In ihe assessment of waste. 


a TY ety ce 


- “ Director of Land Records’ No. 238 J., dated 19th Marob 1908, to the Secretary to the Board of 
evenua, 
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under cultivation, but some were laggard. To leave fallow out of assessmen 

involved frequent chareh@ (interim) surveys every few years, if revenue waS 
not to be sacrificed. Such surveys are a nuisance to the Collector and th® 
rniyat alike, besides being the occasion of much fraud and much extortion 
At the same time such estates were overrun by deer, pig and buffalo who did 
much destruction to the crops; and it was essential to protect the crop of the 
industrious cultivator who brought all his land under the plough from the 
ravages of the beasts which found a shelter in the jungle which a lazy 
neignbour had permitted to remain. To suit these circumstances a moderate 
occupancy-rate was adopted such as the land was well able to afford and a 
period was determined within which the tenants might expect with reasonable 
diligence to bring the whole estate under cultivation, the difference between 
the existing rent and the eventual rent of each tenant being then added as an 
enhancement to the existing rent by progressive instalment spread over the 
period adopted. The period usually adopted was 12 years and the method 
was popular with the tenants and at the same time valuable and convenient to 
the estate. A full revenue is assured, tedious interim measurements are 
avoided and the estate will be brought rapidly to its full development, as the 
more the tenant anticipates his instalments by reclamation of the whole 
area the greater will be the return which he obtains, 

365, One development of the rules, which provoked many appeals was con- 

(c) in tho discrimination between fined to Sahabazpur. Here in the haoladari estates 
resident and absentee tenure. iost of the haoludars 1eside outside of the district, 
holders. but the smaller haolas are usually held by culti- 
vators who reside in tlie estate. In such cases two scales of allowances were 
given, the higher for the resident bacladars and the lower for the absentees on 
the broad ground that a resident must in the nature of things be more valuable 
to an estate than an absentee. Absentess however who proved expenditure 
on improvements in the estate were given the higher rate of allowance. The 
appeals agaiust this discrimination were all unsuccessful. 

366. ‘lwo matters not mentioned in the “ Principles” deserve remark. A 
large number of the estates under assessment had 
previously been let in farm. By arrangement 
with the Collector all these farms were terminated. In Bakarganj however 
it is one thing to terminate a farm and another thing to get rid of the farmer. 
It.was necessary to examine most carefully into the tenancies so that fictitious 
or benami holdings created by the farmer in his own favour should. not be 
admitted into tie estate. It may be hoped that this marke the end of the 
wasteful and dangerous system of letting estates in farm in Bakarganj. An 
attempt was also made to end the system of rent in kind, which was too 
common under middlemen in theso estates, 
‘Tenants were advised to apply for commutation ; 
and applications were usually granted in accordance with the terms of section 
40, Bengal Tenaney Act. As a result tenancies held at a produce-rent are now 
very rare in the temporarily-settled area. A point of detail which gave great 
trouble was the applicatiov of section 22, Bengal ‘lenanoy Act, as amended 
up to date, which provides that when the landlord purchases the occupancy 
holding of any of bis tenants he shall hold the land as proprietor or tenure- 
holder and not as a raiyat and when one of several co-sharer landlords purchases 
the holding he shall pay to his co-sharers a fair and equituble sum for 
the use and occupation of the same, such sum 
being determined by the rent which an occupancy 
raiyat would have paid. Purchases by co-sharer 
landlords were not uncommon and presented greaf difficulties during assessment 
not only in determining the * fair and equitable snm” to be paid tv the 
remaining co-sharers, but also in the entry of the transaction in the record.-of- 
rights. At first it was the practice to prepare a separate khatian for the 
purchaser landlord; but as thore was in law no corresponding tenancy, the 
khatian was an anomaly and was discontinued in favour of the entry of the 
plots in the khebat of the purchaser accompanied by a detailed memorandum 
of the facts whicn found a place also in the khebats of his co-sharer landlords. 
The determination of a fair and equitable cum” was in practice often left 
yo private agreement between the co-sharer landlo:ds, 


Termination of farms. 


Commutation nf produce rents. 


Application of seotion 22 Bengal 
Tenancy Act* 
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Gtetietioal Auimaney at Sotales 867. The estates under revision of land 
aa aesossment apart from the revenue in the district apart from the Sundarbans 
undarbans. 


covercd an area which was distributed as follows: ~ 






AREA IN ACRE A? PREVIOUS ARES IN ACR¥S aT PRESENT 
Number SKTTLEM ENT. SETTLEMHKT 
oO ees ea er ee ee ee ihe See if icine: 
Un- Un- 


arsessed, assessed, Total. 










estates. Assessed. 


« 





Total. Assessed. 
} 















‘Sababizpur Island... 62 92,476 26,109 117,685 





123,637 17,774 139,411 









Bakarganj Mainland 176 82,266 8,852 41,117 


a | ee | ee | 





82,094 6,300 






88,394 





eee eee ae | nner 


Total eee | 237 124,741 38,961 168," 02 163,732 24,074 177,805 


Most of these estates are on the banks of rivers and the reduction in area 
is due to diluvion. ‘Lhe areas returned at the provious settlement often 
included stretches of mud uncovered at Jow tide, some of which was occasion- 
ally assessed at a nominal rate. 


In the Sahahazpur island. 


8€8. Grouped according to their origin and ownorship, the figures of the 
estates in the Sababazpur Island, including Manpura, exhibit the following 
results :— 










































Previous AssgesMentT. | Present Assessuent. 
No. | _ ae re 
Areajin Revenue Area in Revenue 
acres. |, in rupees, acres. in rupees 
| 
So zea ites any 
Alluvium belonging to Government 27 | 66,189: 86,726 87,146 1,923,113 
Alluvial accretions belonging to; 36 | 61,386 86,020 62,267 1,2.,226 
private proprietors. ! | | 
Total | 62.)-°119,685.| 1,72,746 | a8v4it | 3,901,361 








In these estates all farms were, as elsewhero, terminated with the approval 
of the Vollector. Twenty-two of the estates were 
held raiyatwariand thirty-six by tenure-holders of 
which twenty-five, including all the largest estates, 
were held by haoladars after the Noakhali pattern. Qf the remaining four 
estates, two were held by go called raiyats who were in fuct middlemen and two 
by talukdars with subordinate tenure-holders. 

Where land was held directly by raiyats of the proprietor, whether 
Government or a private individual, the present compares with the former 
assessment as follows :— 


Results of assessment of ostates 
jn Cahabazpur. 








| ASSESSMENT UPON KAIYATS WHEBB NO MIDDLEMAN INTEBVENES, 


to 





Before assessment. After assessment, 
































| 
Pea Tee eae MO ae Se ae Aa oe tly me ee de 
| Area in . Raie per | Area in Rate per 
acres. Reutal. | acre. i acres, Rontal. bere, 
Rs | Bs a. | , Ra. Rs. a. 
| am arn en -— 
' { 
Government allavium we! 17,120 26,405 1 8 | 17,2u2 61,103 | 8 0 
\ \ 
Private accretions | 7,989 | 16678 ; 2 2 | 7,537 | 22345 | 8 0 
| ! | 
eee, we | meee ee oe SS oe nee eee ee 
Total a 25,059 42,283 | ee 24,739 73,448 | 3$ 0 








The assessed rate when compared with the rates prevailing in the 
permanently-settled estates in Satabazpur and with the rates taken by middle. 
men in the estates themselves is extremely moderate, At the previous 
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settlements large areas of land at that time unfit to bear a crop were included 
inthe holdings and assessed at a nominal rent. In tho present settlement 
practically the whole of theso lands had not only been brought under the 
plough, buc were «lso extremely fertile. ‘Ihis explains the apparently low 
rate of rent bofore assessment. 

The assessment upon middlemen is compired with the previous assess- 
ments in the following statement :— 
































] ABBA SUBLET BY 
| Psecpoeratvate, | TENCRE-HOLDERB, ToraL. Arena | MIDDLEMEN TO 
| reserved Ratyats, 
Me fear Mlb —, b 
va 1 middle- | 
| Area. Rent Area, Rent. | Ares, Rent, men. Area. Rent. 
| Acres, Re Acres, Ra. | Acros, Re, Acres. | Acres. | Rea. 
bgeG oes —!. 
Before assessment &,985 14,337 76,537 | 1,27,851 85,618 | 1,461,885 23 3L9 62,303 { 2,11,538 
After ditto 9,208 | 23,483 95,539 | 2,834,043 | 1,04,747 | 3,67,476 43,128 62,619 | 244,109 




















After reassessment the averago rate of ront payable by raiyats to middle- 
men becomes Rs. 3-14 per acre and the increase allowed upon the pre-existing 
rental becomes 15 per cent. The greater part of this increuse was due to 
extension of cultivation in individual holdings, which had been made possible 
by the deposit of silt during the currency of the last settlement. 

The average rent assessed upon middlemen paying direct to Govern- 
ment or the private proprictor is Rs. 2-7 per acre and the surplus of the rents 
collected by middlemen over the rents payable by them, which was Its, 69,650 
before reassessment, was curtailed by reassessment, to a deficiency of Rs, 13,374. 
If the special case of Khuta be excluded, the surplus would be Rs. 23,575. The 
middlemen however held in addition 42,128 acres in their own possession, of 
which the immediate 1 tting value is considerable and the letting value after 
a few years will be more than a lakh rupees. 

The allowances granted to the proprietors of private ostates were reduced 
from Ks. 17,764 to Rs, 9,721. Tbe reduction was due to the adoption of 
the principle that the profits of middlemen should operate to reduce the profits 
of the proprietor. 

3u9. Sababazpur originally consisted of five distinct islands separated by 
wide rivers, four of the islands were permanently, 
while the fifth (Manpura) was resumed apparently as 
oe Sundarban forest not included in the decennial settle- 
ment. The rivera between the other four islands have gradually dried up so as 
to form a single large island, to which a large accretion adhered in the north- 
east about 1840 and a long belt of accretion in the north-west in more modern 
days. In the south a very large accretion has been continuously forming since 
the Permanent Settlement. The tomporarily-settled area in Sahabazpur thus 
consists of Manpura, two blocks of alluvium in the north, a large stretch of 
country in the south and the dried-up beds of the intersecting rivers. The 
resumptions in the nortii-west are somewhat scattered and a considerable 
part of them did not come under assessment. The large block in the 
north-east which measures 3! square miles with a revenue of Rs, 48,230 
contains nine estates, of which four with an area of 104 square miles and a 
revenue of Rs, 12,878 did not come under assessment. In the dried-up beds of 
the intersecting rivers are +8 temporarily-settl+d estates with an area of 
35,242 acres (55 square miles) and a reventie of Rs. 97,956, of which all 
but three (covering an area of 1,744 acres and with a revenue of Rs. 4,649) 
came under assessmiont. The lurge accretion in the south covers an area of 
124 square miles (excluding char Madras) and contains 14 estates with a 
revenue of Rs. 1,46,613, of which all came under assessment, except three 
which are still larvely jungle and grass. They cover an aroa of 16 square 
miles with a present revenue of Ls, 1,821 only. 

70. The scattered estates in the north and west do not require any 
extensive description. Baginara, Samaia, Ilsa and 
Rames are new and fertile chars. Samaia is 
uninhabited, whila Rimes and Bagma:4 are not 
yet completely broken to the plough, «In [lea thero is o telukdar and the 

ce 2 


Description of temporarily- 
settled area in S&habagpur. 


Sub-group in north and uorth- 
west Sahalazpyr, 
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usual complement of haoladars who take # rent of Rs. 5-9 per acre so that the 
revenue is Rs, 2,824 on an area of 802 acres. Rames, Samaia and Bagmara 
are under raiyatwari settlement, the rate per acre being Ks, 3, 2-10 and J-2 
respectively. The soil is vory similar and there is no reason why tho two latter 
estates should not have been assessed at the general Sahabazpur char rate of 
rupees three per acre; but they were assessed at an early stage in the 
proceedings, when the necessity of a uniform rate for chars of a similar 
fertility had not .been grasped. Rames is in a most unsatisfactory state. A 
settlement with cultivators was ordered, but a company of money-lenders 
obtained 548 acres by a trick, while only 226 acres are held by bond jfile 
cultivators, The money-lender “raiyats” were assessed at the maximum 
enhancement allowed by the law, but even so their profit is considerable, as 
they take high rents from their under-yaiyats. Char Pangasya was the subject 
of a similar trick, when the wife of the then Settlement Officer and a Bhola 
mukhtear were introduced into the char in the guise of cultivating raiyate. 
During the present settlement they were however got rid of in all except a small 
portion of the char, The two Rajapur chars and Ganespura are under haoladari 
settlement and the raiyats are not very happy. ‘The company of money- 
lenders, generally known as the Bhol& Land Company, holds haolas in all three 
estates, In Ganespura many fictitions holdings hud been created in order to 
deprive cultivators of their legal rights ss raiyate. Ganespura is rapidly 
diluviating: it once measured three thousand acres, but now measures Jess 
than a thousand. 
371, The estates under assessment in the north-eastern block were all 
aoe ee large and held by haoladars. Some of the estates 
Abc GrOGp Ea MOE LR eaeh> were resumed as islands and therefore belong to 
Government; the others belong to the Dakshin Sahabazpur zamindars, who 
have however been recusant for fifty years. ‘The rents in these estates have 
been fixed at Rs. 8-12 or Rs, 4 per acre and are low, as the land is fertile, so 
that the tenants are yenerally prosperous enough although some of the haoladars 
levy high abwabs. A Faridpur money-lender holds extensive haolas in 
Bairagya and Madanpura and most of tlie larger haoladars in all these estates 
reside in other districts. One feature common to all the estates was the 
creation by tenure-holders of fictitious holdings in their own favour, in order 
to deprive the cultivators of their legal rights as raiyats, thus in Bairagya 150 
and in Madanpura 27 such fictitious holdings were cancelled while in 
Bhasan Lapta Madanpura the whole estate is covered by two such fictitious 
holdings, created by farmers during the continuance of the farm, which had 
been recognised in a previous settlement and could not be avoided. Madanpura 
is a contrast to the other estates in this group and indeed in Sahabazpur 
generally, as the tenants are dispirited and in debt. There is a marsh in the 
centre of the mauza and they suffer from bad health, while they get no assistance 
or attention from their talukdar or haoladars, As a consequence no increase in 
the rent of tenants was attempted. ‘L'he assessment of these estates is detailed 


below :— 











j 
Rate per 
: Revenue } 
Namx. Tauzi No. eg assessed, eae ia Allowances of haoladars. 
Re. Kis. a. 
| ( 

: 26 per cent, resident. 
Madhupura... 62165 2,217 5,077 3 12 { z0 per cont, non-resident. 
Bairagya a 6216 4,612 14,080 4 0 Ditto, 

Madanpura ... 6233 8,797 8,514 3.12 20 per cent. 

Padma ets 6234 1,944 4,166 8 12 835 on 

Bhasan Lapta §292 674 2,626 4 0 20 =, ~— ss jotedars. 
Madanpura. 





a SS SS Ss 


372, A few of the estates in the dried-up beds of the old internal rivers 
were resumed as islands and belong to Govern- 

__ Alluvium in the beds of theold ment; but most of them were acerctions to 
acta permanently-settled estates. The zamindars of 


Dakshin Sahbazpur are the principal proprietors and they have always 
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proved recusant. Thesé estates have therefure been chiefly under farmers, 
until direct management was adopted at the present settlement. In the ten 
estates where no middlemen intervene, the rate of rent per standard bigha 
as assessed varied between fifteen and twenty annas (Rs, 2-13 to Rs, 3-12 per 
acre), [t was lower in only one petty char and higher only in char Nalgora 
where the rates imposed by the previous farmer were high. The other 
and larger estates estates were held by ha ladars, but in three—Sambhupura, 
Golakpura and Algi—there was only a single haoladar, while in Chhakina 
there was an abadkari talukdar superior to the haoladars. In there estates the 
rent of raiyats had always been determined by private contracts, which were 
now accepted subject to a minimum rate of Ra. 3-12 per acre, The river-bed 
estates are uninteresting and invite no individual comment. They abound 
in absentee middlemen, in pseudo-raiyats and in under-raiyats. Fictitious 
under tenures, of which 59 were cancelled in Madhyam Lamchhidhali and 55 
Chhakina were a3 common here as elsewhere, being created to obtain the 
double profit, which under the old system of granting allowance independently 
to each grade of tenure would have been secured. In Ratanpura all the 
haoladars are absentee traders and money-lenders and all the numerous jotedars 
are non-resident middlemen. In Chhakina the tenure-holders levy very heavy 
abwabs, and the talukdar received unnecessary consideration. Char Jangla 
contains a large portion of Bhola town and tho urban area is constantly 
encroaching upon the agricultural area, The existing rents in the urban portion 
were taken as the basis of assessment, as no existing law gives a revenue 
officer the power of varying rents of urban tenants under a private proprietor 
even although his estate may be under temporary settlement. ‘The largest 
estate in the group is Jainagar, which is populous and well situated and well 
served by road and river. OUne-fourth of its whole area is covered by 
homestead and garden and the tenants are very prosperous, Jainagar is a 
haoladari estate and more haolidars than is usual in Sahabazpur are resident 
in the estate, A determined attempt was made to deprive cultivators of 
their rights as raiyats by the tenuré-holders and under-tenure-holders, who had 
created 127 fictitious holdings. The estate contains too many under-raiyats 
and a considerabls number lof jotedar tenure-holders who were assessed at 
the same rate us raiyats. Tho details of the principal estates in the group 
are i= 








{ Rate of rent 
Revenue 





Area in aR per acre . 
Name. Tauzi No. | acres, assessed for | Allowances of haoladars. 
assessed, raiyate, 
| Ra, Rea, Ae 
Sainagar oo 6285 8,426 27,694 | 4 7% | 28 per cent, (c), 26 per cent. 
$3 6 : 
Chhaking ay 4646 8,402 6,861. { to ‘ 20 per cent. (c), 16 per cent. 
4 8 (d). a 
Karalmara 6250 1,737 6,197 812 Raiyatwari. 
Nalgora cua 5241 674 2,625 4 4 Ditto. 
Sambhupura and|6226 & 6226 4,838 11,384 3 12* 26 per cent, (c), 21% per cent, 
Golakpura. (d). 
Ditto. 6252 & 6268 729 1,830 83 1at 25 per cent. 
Padma Manasa 6486 1,636 3,600 8 8 25 
3 0 (a) 
Kachhapia ... (6340,& 6054 3,008 3 674 { } Raiyatwari. 
2 18 (8) 
Algi se 4798 1,889 3,200 8 12° 23} per cent. 
Lamchhipata ... 6219 4,297 4,122 ; 4 4* 25 her cent. (c), 20 per cent. 
Je 
Ratanpura a 5229 92U 2,942 {¢ Pi } 20 per cent. 
Jangla eee 4748 427 896 3 18f 20 per cent. 
6227 & 5228 2 890 9,107 {3 6* (c)) | 26 per cent. (c). 
Lamchhidhali 3 12*(d) >| 20 and 15 per cent. (d). 
6280 2,182 6,839 4 o* 















* In these estates higher contractual rents were 
accepted. 

+ Eventual: progressive over 13 years. 

t In agricultural portion only. 


(a) Non-cultivators, 
(6) Cultivators. 

(c) Resident. 

(¢4) Non.resident. 
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373, Some of the estates in the great southern accretion contain a great 
deal of undeveloped land, most of which has however been leased to 
cultivators and at the normal rate of development in Sahabazpur should soon 
be brought under cultivation. Many mistakes were formerly made in the 
selection of colonists, Speculators who held their holdings for a sale were 
frequent and this retarded reclamation in the holdings of bond-fiae cultivators, 
as their crops were destroyod by wild animals which found a home in the grass 
and jungle of the speculators With better management under the new circle 
system these vicious conditions should be avoided. Of the estates in this 
group Bhuta is a haoladari mahal with an abadkari talukdar responsible for 
the revenue, while Lakshmi, Lalmohan and Dhaligaurnagar are ordinary 
haoladari estates and all the others are settled raiyatwari. ‘he rate of rent 
in all the raiyatwari estates, except Mollaji and 
Lengatia has been fixed at rupees three per acre, 
which compares very favourably with the rate taken by middlemen in the 
haoladari estates, ‘his rate is eventual and a long period has in most cases 
been allowed at lower rates so as to permit cultivators to build comfortable 
homes. In several of the estates the leases have a residential clause and where 
there is no such clause every attempt has been made to induce the tenants to 
make their homes in the estate. Culturable fallow has been assessed in ull 
estates mm which the rate of rupees threo has been fixed. This area is ver 
large in Pyari Mohan (700 acres), Lord Hardinge (642 acres) and Umed. 
In Umed also there are still over 3,000 acres unleased and at the disposal of 
Government. In Pyari Mohan and Lord Hardinge, there are a few middlemen 
who have been assessed at the same rate as cultivators, but without the benefit 
of progressive instalments. In Umed the selection of colonists was so bad 
thst there are still many absentees among the tenants and, although over a 
hundred who have sublet all their lands have been classified as jotedar 
tenure holders, there are still <00 under-raiyats holding £00 acres under 
rest of the colonists. It appears that the area granted to each tenant 
was too large for an ordinary family to cultivate. In Pydri Mohan 
great dumage was done by a smal] storm-wave at the time of assessment and 
three ‘years’ grace was given to the tenants before any enhancement came into 
forcc, In Lord Hardinge, where wild beasts are very troublesome, six years’ 
grace was allowed before any jungle or fallow was assessed. In two estates 
in this area, Mollaji und Lengatia, the standard rate was not applied, us their 
ussessment was completed before the standard rate was agreed on. The 
assessment in both these estates, which are fertile and fully-developed, wus 
unnecessarily low and it would have been better to have worked up the rate 
in both cases by a long period. of progressive instalments to the South 
Sahabazpur standard. In both estates the selection of colonists had been 
very bad and there are too many under raiyats, which is the usual result of 
very low rates of ussessment. . 

374, , Amongst the estates held by haoladars the four in Dhaligaurnagar 
cover a large area which would be-entirely under cultivation, had it not been for 
the remissness of the Bhola Land Company, which owns many of the haolas and 
has failod to bring 500 acres under tho plough. The Bhola Land Company 
obtained the farm of the four estates in 1878 and has utilised the long 
period to obtain a very strong stako in the land. By suing for arrears of rent 
it has driven most of the original abadkars out of the estates and 
purchased altogether 4,30 acres or nearly half the estate in haola right. 
Most of the other hdoladars are money-lending absentees, so that as a body 
the haoladars treat the estate as a shop and the 
tenants as: their customers. As a result, although 
the land is fertile, the cultivators are by no means prosperous. The payment 
of abwabs is universal and over 70 fictitious tenancies were created for the usual 
objects. The cultivators however are not industrious, as they import Noakhali 
badlas at money wages not only to reap for them as is usual in Bakarganj, 
but also to transplant and husk, The history of Dheligaurnagat has been very 
chequered. From-formation in 1840 to 1865 it may be described as a search 
for tenants, and from 186 to 1876 as an era of rapid colonisation and 
prosperity. Abandonment followed the great wave of 3let October 1876, 
then recuperation and fresh colonisation from 1879 to 1889, and prosperity 
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from 1889 onwards; but unfortunately the prosperity was chiefly of the Bhola 
Land. Company to whom the estate had been farmed. ‘The haoladars both 
in this estate aud in Lakshmi were given generous allowances, not because 
they deserved them, but because it seemed unfair to cut down too severely 
the enormous profits which. they were enjoying under the unfortunate arrang- 
ments of the previous settlement. 

875, Lalmohan has had a less eventful history than Dhaligaurnagar. 
The estate is very large, but more than half of its area ts held by three 
haoladars, who are absentees although not money-lenders. ‘lhe largest was 
created in favour cf the peshkar of the Noakhali Collectorate; to which district 
the estate then belonged. Most of the svaller haoladars are resident culti- 
vators, One-third of the estate is held by tenure-holders (ineluding jotedars) 
for their own occupation and they hud attempted in an additional area to 
prevent the acquisition of any rights by their 
tenants by the creation of fictitious holaings in their 
own favour and the degradation of the cultivators thereunder to under- 
raiyats. In this estate the haoladars were assessed on appeal at a rate 
per ‘ani (1'6 acres) and not on profits, ‘The appellants were the 
larger tenure-holders and the change chiefly benetitted them The 
rents of the tenants had been fixed by private contract and were accepted 
without alteration, although they differed very widely in their pitch. Asa 
result of the change ordered in appeal, the profit of the rack-renting landlord 
was much greater than that of the easy-going, who were naturally the smaller 
tenure-holders resident in the estate. ‘he ‘ani rates were equivalent: in: the 
average to allowances of 30 per cent, for resident and 25 per cent for non- 
resident haoladars. They were high» because the profits of the haolauars: 
under the old settlement had been very large. 

376. Char Buta has a history very characteristic of Bikarganj. Shorily 
after resumption an abadkari taluk was-granted for the purpose of reciviming 
1,000 bighas under pain of forfeiture, if the conditions of clearance were not 
fulfilled. They were not fulfilled and the lease was forfeited; but on appeal 
the Board of Revenue “as an act of. grace” continued the lease to the 
abatkar. Subsequently the abadk@r sued Government for the large accre~ 
tions on the south as land which had been gained from the sea since the creation 
of the taluk and won his suit, although Kelso’s map prepared before the grant 
of the lease shows that the accretion was then already in existence. ‘lhe 
case was mismanaged in the local Collectorate and no appeal was lodged. 
against the decree. A second char formed further 
south in the Bay of Bengal of. which. Government, 
took possession as an island, For this the talukdar again sued, claiming it 
as an accretion to the taluk, and again won his suit, as the witnesses upon 
whom the State relied were all tenants of the talukdar, A third island char 
Madras again formed during the course of the settlement proceedings, of which 
after a careful enquiry into the fordability of the channel Guvernment took 
possession a8 an island. ‘The talukdar claimed it as an aceretion and attempted 
to take forcible possession of it, compelling the Collector to send down « force 
of Gurkha Military police to maintain the possession of Government, The 
talukdar has subsequently sued Government for this island also as an. accra- 
tion to his taluk. As a result of these proceedings the little lease of 330 acres 
has swollen into a huge estate of nearly 23,000 acres and has opened out 
like a fan at the southern end of Sahabazpur, shutting out the Government 
estates from access to the Bay of Bengal and thus swallowing all of the 
enormous accretions, which are annually gained from the sea. Since 1878 
the land thus guiued from the sea has measured one square mile a year, 
In the present revision the estate has been divided intotwo parts, char Bhuta. 
with an area of 8,157 acres representing the land which was in existence at 
the time of the last assessment and char Fasson with an area of 19,726 acres 
representing the subsequent accretions, The old. portion of char Bhuta is 
under hioladari settlement and has besn brought completely under cultivation. 
Of the 51 haol&s in the estate, four were found to be fictitious and were 
merged in the taluk. Six riore belonged to the talukdar’s aged mother. or 
minor son, The purpose of the creation of thesa haolas was to obtain for 
the talukdar the additional profit allowed to haoladars, Many -of the other 
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haolidairs were reclaimers of the land and they have granted a large number 
of nim-haolas, whoso holders are resident in the estate. The allowances 
given to hioladars and divisible as usual with nim-haolidars were 20 per 
cent. if not resident, and 25 per cent. if resident; but when the haoladar 
was the talukdar himself in his various disguises as his aged mother or his 
minor son, the allowance was reduced to 5 per cent. ‘The talukdar was 
granted 15 per cent, on his own collections as the profits of his taluk right, 
but on appeal this was converted into a rate of 14 annas per bigha on 
cultivated and culturable land. The existing rents of all the raiyats in the 
estate, which were based on contract, were maintained without alteration. 
The cultivators for the most part do not suffer from overwork. It is true 
that they plough their own lands; but they hire men from Noakhali to 
transplant, weed, reap and thresh, The revenue was increasod from Rs, 4,509 
to Rs. 20,474 by this assessment, The last assessment took place immediately 
after the destruction wrought by the great wave of 1876 and was on that 
account very generous in itsterms. In addition three-fourths of the whole 
urea was uncultivated in 1878 and has since been brought under cultivation, 
no part of the rental of which had hitherto come into the Treasury. It 
should be added that the talukdar by his own conduct deserved no considera- 
tion, At a second and unexpected survey made in 1910, it was found 
that the talukdar had deliberately kept a fs amount of cultivated land 
faliow during the original survey of 1905 in order to reduce his assessment. 
The talukdar claimed to hold at a fixed rate of rent (72 annas per bigha)’ 
on a construction of the terms of the kabuliyat which he gave in 1880. ‘The 
claim was rejected; but be has subsequently sued in the Civil Court to 
substantiate this claim. Whatever-the legal construction of the terms of 
the document may be, it is clear that the State at ro time intended to give 
the talukdar a lease at a fixed rate of rent. ‘Ihe terms of the kabuityat 
were drawn out in English by the Commissioner of the Dacca Division and 
were subsequently translated into the Bengali edition which the talukdar 
signed, It is significant that there is a mistranslution in the Bengali and 
that it is upou the clause containing the mistranslation that the talukdar 
relies in claiming to hold at a fixed rate of rent. 

877. Char Fasson contains 8,830 acres of cultivation and 12,762 acres of 
culturable jungle and grass besides 1,500 acres 
of river and stream and 905 acres of sand and 
mud, ‘There were two fictitious haolas covering a large areu in the estate; 
but after careful proccedings they were cancelled, In the cultivated area 
there sre a large number of nim-haoladars and osat-nim-haoladars, who 
culiivate most of their lands and sublet a part to raiyats at Rs. 8 per acre, 
The tenure-holders were allowed 25 per cent. if resident and 20 per cent. 
if non resident as profit and were sasessed at Rs. 2-4 and Rs, 2-¢? per acre 
on Jand which they themselves cultivated. During the course of assessment 
it was found that the talukdar had deliberately refrained from granting 
leases in the char for severe] years, although there was a great demand 
for land from cultivators whose holdings had been diluviated on the 
eastern side of Sahabazpur. In order to test the truth of the informa- 
tion, applications were inviled at short notice from bond-fide culti- 
vators, who were prepared to take up lund in the char paying rent 
at Rs 3 per acre from 1910, In two days 686 cultivators applied for 
9,300 acres, prepared to pay a year’s rent in advance end to bring the land 
under cultivation forthwith. The lists were then closed, slthough applications 
were still coming in, The lease of the talukdar is an @badkari lease, 7.¢., a lease 
for the purpose of reclaiming waste. In face of such clear evidence as to the 
demand for the land and the refusal of the talukdar to grant Jeases, it was 
obvious that the whole purpose of the lease was defeated by his conduct. 
‘There can be no question that Government could colonise this area at once, 
if it were under ‘has management and there can be no justification in the mere 
fact that an abdakari lease has been granted toatalukdar fora lers of revenue on 
tbis account. It was therefore decided to assess the whole of the culturable 
waste ut 12 annas a bigha or 75 per cent, of its letting value, a period of three 
years’ grace forthe discovery of tenarts being granted in half the area and a 
period of six years in the other half. ‘lhe talukdar was assessed at the same 
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rate in the cultivated area also. The revenue of the char under these arrange- 
ments became Rs. 19,059 in 1910, Rs. 24,586 in 1913, and Rs, 39,013 in 1916, 

In both chars heavy litigation is certain, but it could have only been 
avoided by a complete submission to the claims of the talukdar, which the 
previous history of bis lease made unwise and which his conduct during the 
course of the proceedings made unpalatable. 

878, Details in tabular form of all the estates in this sub-group are 
given below :— 
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Revenue | Rate af rent at which Date at 
Tauzl Area | aaseased, raiya(s assessed per which full rate | Allowances granted 
Estate. G, (acrea), acre, on waste ig to middlemen, 
Bs, Re. a reached, 
| 

Kelachand o.oo. oe 1,070 2,759 8 0 1918 Raiyatwari, 

2 
Dhaligaurnager — .,, an 9,054 21,863 | 312% Not assessed... | {3 Pate Gb) 

4272 
Lakehmt ae oe 6243 3,992 4512 | 8 8 1916 Ditto. 
Lengatia mab. = ese 6345 840 1,998 210 Not assessed...) Raiyatwari, 
Mollaji sie “ah eo | 1,869 | 2,007 15 14} Ditto 1 Litto, 
Pyari Mohan... a G4n3 1,187 2,802 8 0 1928 Ditto, 
Hardiuge 1, 8259 | 9,453 } 6,692 | 3 0 1993 Ditto, 
Umed ss ak 5266 | 11,736 | 98,400 | 3 0 {i tos (Re), iteo. 
Lalmohan ... a 5245 11,058 2301s | 8128 f _ ber cent, (3) 

a 3 12% (old haclas) 25 ditto a) 
Bhutan sus; | 9,107 | g0a7e |} 3 TBs ego } 1916 »{] B ditto (ai 
Fagson ne ee ena | 19,726 39,018 | 8 O° 1916 as Ditto, 

a 
a ESS 
(a) Besident. (b) Non-resident. ® Average of contractual rents. 


379, The most interesting of the Sahibizpur estates and indeud the 
most interesting estates in Bakarganj are the Manpura taluks. The island 
of Manpuri was in existence before the permanent settlement and was re- 
sumed in 1833 apparently as an island or as Sundarban forest, although it 
was never subsequently included within the jurisdiction of the Commissioner 
in the Sundarbans. It measured probably less than a thousand acres at the 
time of the permanent settlement, which grew by alluvion to ten thousand 
acres in 18738 and to thirty-six thousand acres in 1910; but the later ac- 
cretions are as yet almost uncultivated and uninhabited. The older part 
of the island, which measures 8,925 acres and supports a population of 
5,000 was divided into eight estates between 18:5 and 1858 nad these estates 
were settled with the original talukdars, who had 
obtained abadkari grants from the zamindars of 
Dakebin Sahabazpur in 1796 and 1408. In 1867 and 1869 it was proposed to 
settle these estates in perpetuity, but the proposal was fortunately not approved. 
One of the estates with an area of 745 bighas (242 acres) was howevor perman- 
ently settled before .830 at a revenue of Rs. 55. It has subsequently suffered 
from diluvion and measured only 50 acres in 1910, In the 3% years which have 
elapsed since the last settlement the cultivated area had increased by 20 per 
cent., although the total areahad decreased by 14 per cent. owing to diluvion. 
The uncultivated area which was then 46 per cent. of the whole is now only 21 
per cent. and is not perhaps capable of much further reduction. The area 
under homestead and garden has increased threefold in the same period. ‘I'he 
island has had a very chequered history. The manufacture of salt was begun 
in 1812 and by 1818 the oppression of the salt contractors had compelled 350 
families to leave the island. In 1822 and again in 1876 it was swept from end 
to end by storm waves in which all the cattle and many of the inhabitants per- 
ished. Lesser storm-waves have smitten the island at much more frequent 
intervals. The island has been colonised from Noakhali and chiefly by the 
Dasses of Sandwip who, although Hindus, eat pork and marry widows, The 
estates have been settled with ha ladars after the usual Noakhali pattern, but 
the haoladars are resident in the island, which is unusual in Sahabazpur. The 
talukdars are also resident with ono exception, a Cawnpore merchant, whose 
family has been connected with the island for 80 years, The island has always 
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‘been neglected. There is no Government representative, no dispensary and 
no doctor, no regular post office, while a very intermittent communication 
is maintained with the mainland. It has in truth always been ao self- 
contained and self-governing republic. The soil is fertile, the homesteads 
substantial and surrounded by gardens of fruit-bearing trees, while as the 
assessment has always been moderate all classes of tenants are comfortable 
and prosperous. Raiyats hold 4,827 acres, for which they pay an average 
rent of Rs. 87 per acre. Hiaolaidars and tenure-holders subordinate 
to them have reserved 3,174 acres for their own cecupation. At 
tne disposal of the talukdars are 494 acres, chiefly jungle. Under- 
raiyats are practically unknown. Strictly speaking, the hdoladars who 
got a patia in 1876 hold terminable leases, neither heritable nor transferable ; 
but in fact they have always been treated as permanent leases, heritable and 
transferable, and they were therefore recorded as “‘ permanent tenures.” The 
leases of the talukdars were terminable, but they have been continued until 
1925 and conditionally until 1940. The talukdars have no right of sale and 
their taluks are forfeited if they default in the payment of revenue. The 
assessment determined for these estates was designedly moderate and amounts 
to only 46 per cent. of the assets. Talukdars were assessed at 8 annas a bigha 
(Rs. 1-8 per acre) on the whole area, haoladars at 11 annas a bigha and raiyats 
at one rupee a bigha, but existing contractual rents of raiyats, if higher, were 
maintained. By this assessment the cash profits of the tulukdars were in every 
case increased and amounted to 17 per cent. of the assets; while the profits of 
the subordinate tenure-holders were usually reduced, but still in the aggregate 
amounted to 37 per cent. of the assets The total revenue was increased from 
Rs. 9,433 to Rs. 138,272. The period;was fixed in the first instance at 15 years, 
but haoladars were promised a continuance at the same rent for a second term of 
15 years, if they remained resident in the island and did not increase the rents 
of their tenants, while the talukdars were given a similar promise, if they 
neither increased rents nor levied adwads. In the peculiar circumstances of 
these estates the assessment may be regarded as satisfactory. It is however 
unfoitunate that in one estate where talukdar and haoladars have enhanced 
rents to a pitch 25 per cent. above the average, the mcthod of assessment has 
left them with a larger profit than their more moderate fellows. 
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380. The estates in Bakarganj mainland, which are numerous and scat- 
tered, fall into three groups: — 
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Area. Revenue. Area, | Revenue. 
No. 
Acres. Rs. Acres. Ry. 
Purchased estates belonging to Govern- 36 2,892 8,102 2,196 9,862 
ment. 
Alluvium belonging to Government ou 37 18,707 27,764, 17,964 55,849 
Alluvial acoretions belonging to private 112 20,018 86,241 18,234 62,101 
proprietors. ! 
Total See 175 41,117 72,106 38,394 1,17,813 


In these estates all farme were terminated. The great majority (160) 
were held on a raiyatwari settlement, especial) 
_ Results of assessment of esiates under private proprietors; but in a considerable 
in the mainland, } : 
number of these (49) the raiyats were really 
middlemen, whom the bungling methods in force after the last diara survey 
had wrongly classified. In the remaining 16 estates, all private accretions, 
there was subinfeudation of the ordinary kind. 
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Where land was held directly by raiyats under the proprietor, whether 
Government or a private individual, the present compares with the former 
assessment us follows :— 
















ASSESSMENT UPON BAJYATS. 








Before assessment. After assessment. 
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Rate [ Rate. 
Area. Rental. per sede: Area. Rental. per acre, 

Acres. | Rg, Ra. 4.| Acres. Rs. Rs. a 

= } 

Government purckases 2,821 : 3.3 9,222 8,498 8 18 
Government alluvium 2,346 6,928 3.0 6,242 25,784 4 2 
Private accretions ,.. 12,626 29,644 2 6 8,782 87,111 4 8 
Total 17,92 | 43,785 | 2 9] 17,247 | 71,393 | 42 


The rate assessed is very low as compared with the district average and 
with the rate of rent taken by middlemen in the same estates. In private 
accretions the increase was very largely due to increase in cultivation, land 
which had not been fit for the plough at the last settlement having in the 
meantime become fit for cultivation, Under the Government islands comes 
also the Jarge area in Ilsa Ghagra, for which colonists were obtained at Rs. 4 
per acre. 

The assessment upon middlemen including pseudo-raiyats is compared in 
the following statement :— 
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AREA SUBLET 

PsEUDO-RAlYATS. | TENURE HOLDERS, TorTan. Area BY MIDDLBMEN 

reacved To KATYaTs, 
— | middle. — 

Area. Rent. Area, | Rent, Area. Rent, men. Rent, 

Acres. 
Acres. Rs, Acres, Rs, Acres. Rs, | Acres. | Rg, 
ae a ‘ ' 
: 

Before asaossment .., _——s., 11,981 33,408 12,992 | 7,682 24,276 41,065 8,714 20,561 78,645 

After assesament we Ara 11,001 49,464 2,873 8,610 13,874 : 58,074 1.714 12,160 67,695 
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The decrease in the area held by tenure-holders is chiefly to be explained 
by the forfeiture of the fraudulent baola in Ilsa-Ghagra, which has also »ffectad 
the area sublet by middlemen and the rental of that area. Otherwise the rental 
of raiyats holding under middlemen has been but slightly varied, the con- 
tractual rents having been in most cases accepted. The average rate of rent 
taken by middlemen ia Rs. 5-9 an acre, while the average rate of rent payable 
hy middlemen is Rs. 4-3 an acre. Before assessment, tho surplus of the rent 
payable to middlemen over tha rent payable by them was Rs. 32,580, which 
was reduced after assessment to Rs, 9.621; but on the anther hand 1,714 acres 
with a letting value of Rs. 10,000 approximately had not been sublet. 

The allowances granted to the proprietors of private estates rose from 
Rs. 14,071 to Rs. 16,981. 

381, "ew of the estates in the mainland call for individual comment, In 
only 29 was the revenue more than Rs. 1,000, while the great majority’ were so 
petty that in 107 cases the revenue did not reach a hundred rupees and in 
61 cases the area did not reach a hundred acres. In only one thana— 
Mehendiganj— were the estates really numerous and their area any con- 
siderable proportion of the total area of the thana. Ina very large number of 
the estates the existing rents of raiyats were based upon private contracts 
and assessment was mechanical, In some cases, especially the petty 
Buzrugumedpur mahals, these coutractual rents were very high, often more 
than Ks. 6 and sometimes Rs. 9 por acre; but without the agreement of the 
middlemen landlords they could not bo reduced. 
Even where no middlemen intervened, the existing 
rents had usually been fixed by a farmer. Generally 
they were accepted, but occasionally reduced, No attempt at uniformity of 
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rates within any thana could therefore be attempted, although more might have 
been done in this direction, if the estates in each thana had been assessed at 
one time by a single officer instead of at different times during four years by 
four different officers. In all thanas there was a very general appeal by the 
raiyats for direct management by Governmeut without the intervention of 
middlemen, which it was of course impossible under the existing law to grant. 
The levy of abwabs by middlemen was very general and in 14 estates was a 
heavy burden on the tenants. It was extremely difficult to control the 
business of assessment in so numerous a body of petty estates so that it appears 
on reviewing the figures that allowances greater than the scale permitted by 
the rules were granted to middlemen in six estates and to proprietors in fourteen 
estates. None of the estates affected however was very large. It should be 
added that in only 14 out of 112 private estates did the proprietors refuse 
settlement, all of which were very petty estates of a few acres, In Mehendi- 
ganj the temporarily-settled area covers an area of 50 square miles distributed 
between 62 different estates with a revenue of Rs. 67,680. ‘These estates are 
exclusively alluvial and 37 with an area of over 13,000 acres came under assess- 
ment, Hud they been dealt with at the same time, more attempt at uniformity 
in assessment must have been made. The soil is singularly uniform in quality 
. oa wastes and as in Sahabazpar a standard rate might have 
esi te wer tered | in asses” heen fixed for tap thana, to which the rental ia 
each estate might have been developed by the 
employment, where necessary, of progressive instalments over long periods. 
Assessments in the several estates have been most capriciously made in the 
past so that rates of 6 annas and 20 annas for the same soil are found in neigh- 
bouring estates. In the assessment now concluded three estates were assessed. 
at ls. 4-8, five at Rs. 4, eleven at Rs, u-12;.0ne at Rs. 3-9, five at Rs. 3-6, 
five at Rs, 3, one at Rs. 2-10 and one at Rs. 2-4 per acre. ‘There was no 
real justification for these differences, when the estates are examined as a 
whole. In estates in which existing contractual rents were maintained the 
average rate was Rs, 7-8 in two cases, Hs. 6 in three cases, over Rs, 5 
in three cases, Rs. 4-8 in fonr cases, and Rs, 4-4, Ks. 4, Rs, 2-10 each 
in one case. The rate at which the waste in Iisi Ghagra was colonised—~Rs. 4 
per acre—is a moderate rate, and it would have saved much capricious assess- 
ment, if this rate had been adopted for the assessment of alluvial estates in this 
thana. , 

382. Only a few of the mainland estates appear to call for individual 
remark, Chakrin Baizeafti contains all the petty service tenures granted 
by the zamindars of Buzrugumedpur. They wore purchased in 1799 as part 
of that zamindari, when an attempt was made again to settle them in per- 

a petuity, but nobody was able to make any profit 
pe ares ris iminioel: the out of so scattered an estate, so that they were 

purchased by Government a second time for 
arrears of revenue in 1810. The estate consists of over 70 small parcels 
of land situated in 45 scattered mauzas in tbree thanas—Bakarganj, Nalehhiti 
and Patuak!ali—and measures only 475 acres altogether, although a good deal 
of land has at various times been lost by dispossession, It is full of jotedar 
tenure-holders and the rate of rent, which differs in different mauzas, is 
rarely less tan six rupees an acre, for which the old method of farming the 
separate parcels sufficiently accounts. In Char Samasdi Baligao and Char 
Ragunathdi (Bakarganj), in Char Muradia (Patuakhalij and in Chars Fenua, 
Uttar Khajuria and Mahishé (Mehendiganj) three-fourths of the area was 
held by middlemen of the jotedar class, yet under-raiyats were still so 
numerous in the remaining fourth that a settlement which was intend- 
ed to be made with cultivators has been converted into a settlement with 
middlemen. In Jainkati (Patuakhali) where the rents are very high under the 
proprietor’s management and in Madanpura (Bauphal), Kalir char Galachipa) 
and Kadamtala (Pirozpur) the tenants were often middlemen or absentees, 
classified as jote tenure-holders and assessed on profits, Char Jhalakati is a 
petty estate of 97 acres, which contains a portion of the flourishing Jhalakati 
market. One-third of the estate was permanently-settled for Rs. 89 in 1852, 
involving an enormous sacrifice of future revenue, the remainder contains 
stalls and booths from which the proprietors obtain a floating income of a 
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thousand rupees in market dues. Char Chandrdail is an estate settled largely 
with pseudo-raiyats (shopkeepers and money-lenders), who were classified as 
jotedar tenure-holders aud sued Government as to the accuracy of the classi- 
fication. Five agreed to be recorded #3 tenure-holders and were granted an 
allowance of 25 per cent,, the others who take rent from their tenauts at eeven 
rupees and more per ucre were assessed at the legal maximum rate of Rs. 6-8. 
per acre, whereas in the case of the ordinary cultivator no enhancement was 
attempted. The condition of the cultivators in this estate is bad. The climate 
is unhealthy, the tenants have no energy and are heavily involved in debt. 
Generally the estate is an example of the evil aspect of the right of transfer. 
Char Gazipur (Firozpur) is a talukdari estate and two-thirds of the tenants 
under the talukdar are jote tenure-holders, ‘Uhe talukdar is an unpopular 
landlord and the tenants desired khas management. Char Tona Pirozpur; on 
the other hand is held by an abadkiri jotedar, who is a considerate landlord 
and popular with his tenants, Half of the tenants however are middlemen 
and were classified as jotedar tenure-holders. Jn Sahebréampur Swasthal, 
which is practically a Government estate as the proprietors never accept 
settlement, one third of the area is held by three jotedar tenure-holders, who 
have sublet at a rate of Rs. 6-7 per acro, They were formerly treated as 
raiyats and in this settlement they wero assessed as raiyats to avoid objection 
to the classification and were thus left with a profit of 40 per cent, on their 
collections. Many of the tenants in this char, even cultivators, are very rich 
and there has been much subletting, so that a large area is held by under- 
raiyats. 

883. In the north of Barisal thana there was a group of five chars 
originally resumed between 1833 and 1835 as islands in the bed of the Arial 
Khan river, but now attached to the mainland. Two—Hogalpatia and Uttar 
Bhuturdii—are covered by an Sbadkari jote, which was mistakenly held by 
the Commissioner in 1872 to be a permanent and not a terminable tenure. 
In Badna also there is a similar ‘¢sadr malguzar.”’ In Kapalberaé and 
Kshudrakati the farmers have been got rid of, but a large number of their 
tenants neither cultivate nor reside in the villages so that there are on the 
one hand several jote tenure-holders and on the other hand many under- 
raiyats. In all these estates the contractual rents of raiyats under middlemen 
are high and quite as much as the Jand will bear. The condition of culti- 
vators in Bhutardia and Hogalpatia, was.miserable, as the abadkari jotedar 
levied heavy abwabs as well as high rents. ‘The jotedar’s conduct during the 
settlement proceedings was refreshingly ingenuous. At attestation he 
attempted to get the rent of all his tenants recorded at higher amounts than 
they were paying under the impression that he would himself be assessed as 
previously at a bigha rate and the recorded rents 
of his tenants be blessed with official sanction 
so that the higher they were the greater would be his profit. Finding 
however that his assessment under the system in force would be based on 
a percentage of his collections, ho applied for a reduction in their recorded 
rentals on the ground that they were more than the tenants were actually 
paying and in the expectation that, if they were reduced, he could go on 
collecting the real rents as before and thus obtain a considerable increase 
on the 15 per cent. profit that he was ostensibly allowed. It was necessary 
in these circumstances to make the most careful enquiries to ascertain the rent 
which each tenant was really paying. When this was done and the assegs- 
ment was complete, he once more in appeal attempted to have the rental 
of his tenants increased in the hope of securing for himself a higher profit 
than the subordinate revenue officers had allowed. In both of his estates a 
very large number of raiyats held at produce rents which were commuted at the 
highest rate of cash rents found in the estates, It is hardly a matter for wonder 
that the cultivatcrs in these estates pressed ardently for direct management, 

384, In the larger Mehendiganj chars the rato of rent taken by tenure- 
holders and all classes of middlemen was generally cousiderably lower than 
in other thanas; but it is the custom kere for private landlords to take a 
high selémi at the grant of the lease and, as most of the chars are compara- 
tively new, sufficient time has not elapsed to permit them decently to 
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enhance a low initial rental. Proprietors have always managed these estates 
in Mehendiganj and have generally been so little 
eareful to select cultivators and residents as tenants 
that there are too many under-raiyats in most of the larger chars. In Char 
Bagi there is a sadr talukdar who is also the proprietor and thereby obtained 
allowances larger than the prescribed scale. ‘There was originally also an osat 
talukdar, but the talukdar managed to oust him by the efforts of ten bacladirs 
who were introduced into tho estate since the last assessment in 1896. Several 
fictitious holdings had been created to deprive cultivators of their raiyati 
rights. Two estates, Baker Char and Khajuria, were held by haoladars, but 
in neither case were the haoladars grasping landlords. 

385. Char ‘Nipattasi in Pirozpur thana formerly consisted of two con- 
tiguous estates in the same mauza which have been amalgamated into one with 
an area of over two thousand acres and a revenue of over eleven thousand 
rupees. At previous sottlements the tenants under Government were always 
classified as yraiyats, but they are almost entirely middlemen and many of 
them live at a distance. They were classified in the present record-of-rights 

as tenure-bolders without objection, many of them 
op bantisfactory assessment I" aye most extortionate and rack-renting landlords 

eat and the rental of cultivators in the estate, while 
geverally high, exhibits amazing differences, some tenants paying rent by 
contract at Jess than six rupees and others at more than ten rupees for equally 
fertile land. Every attempt was made to induce the jotedars to reduce the 
more excessive rentals, but without much success, The rents of this large 
estate were therefore left in a most unsatisfactory state and under-raiyats, 
who were numerous, were recorded at éiiormous although perfectly legal rents, 
Although the soil is good many of the cultivators are in a miserable condition 
nod it was in this estate that the need of sone legal power to reduce rents first 
lecame manifest. 

286. Char lsa-Ghagra originally formed in 1850 as an island at the 
junction of the; old jstream of the Ganges with the Ilsa river and it now 
lies on both banks which are separated by 3 miles of river, Its area is 
nearly 6,000 acres, of which at the time of assessment one-half was cultivated 
and the other half was reeds, mud or stream. A haola in the name of 
Chandra Mohan Chakravarti was found over almost the entire estate; but 
on a close examination of the old papers it was discovered that every 

reference to this haola was a fabricated interpola- 
eee amazing case of llse- tion and that there was no evidence that it had 
ever in fact been granted to the clerks in the 
local collectorate to whom it originally belonged.’ Suit No. 873 of 1909 was 
therefore filed, but the haoladars surrendered the haola and all interest in 
the estate without contesting the suit. The estate is very fertile, but the 
cultivators are not as prosperous as might have been expected, as the haoladars 
had been unsatisfactory landlords and had created many fictitious tenures, 
which were cancelled. The rents of the cultivators vary according to the 
selamé paid and while some are low many are excessive, In the average they 
amount to Rs, 5-4 per acre and in the present assessment, which was coneluded 
long before the laws’ delays disposed of the civil suit, they were accepted 
subject to a minimum rate of four rupees per acre on cultivation. No effort 
had been made by the haolédars to colonise the char, of which the population 
was only 610 in 1901 and the area occupied by homestead and garden only 
63 acres. The haoladair had kept » large area unleased, although there. 
was a great demand for the land, as the applicants could not satisfy his ap- 
petite for selami, When khas possession of the char was obtained, the unleased 
land was surveyed in uniform square plots measuring 73 acres for the cultiva- 
tion which - 87 colonists were selected from a large number of applicants, who 
agreed to pay an all-round rate of four rupees per acre, to cultivate themselves 
aid to make their residence within their plot. The kabuliyat executed by 
these tenants was most carefully drawn up to ensure the exclusion of middle- 
men and the observance of the conditions. This has in the event proved to be 
a most successful piece of work and is some compensation for the un- 
satisfactory lack of uniformity in the rents of tenauts in the older portion of 
the estate. 
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887. Details in tabular form of the assessment of estates with a revenue 
of more than Rs, 1,000 in the main!and group are given below :-~- 




























Rate per acre of All of midal 
Pauzi Aren in | enue, raiyati rental. owances Of miidiemen, 
NaME, number. Thana. acres, 
Re. 4. Por cent. 
En 
Ohar Samasdi Baligao ae 4605 | Bakarganj ... 471 1,758 y ie } Jotedars es, we (18 
Ohar Jhalakati ga 4533 Thalukath a 97 | 1,207| 7 8 cre 
; _( | Bakarganj , 60 Jotedars usually... 15 
4 Chakran Bazeafti .., ts usr} Dauanknuit } 475 2,749 {§ oe und sometimes up io 30 
Char Begunsthdi ow. ow aai8 {] panera) 3 vss | 1,820 1{ 4 3, Pvotedars ww 18 
Cher Muredia wos 4724 | Potuakhalt ... org | 2705 14% Oe } Ditto ow 1S 
Char Jainkati we 4775 Ditto. eee | soso |{h 2, $ Ditto 4, 16 
Ohar Madanpura i OS 4787 \ Bauphal —... 478 1,507 i + } Jotedars aaa 8 
t Taluk Krishna Ohandra... 2005 Ditto Pr $78 105 3 12% Raiyatwari. 
t Kali Chor ww 023 | Galachipa .., 635 | goes |}§ 8, PSotedars ws 20 
+ Char Chandrail ei ees 6277 | Ditto sai Big | 8,187 | 4 124 ‘Raiyatwari. 
Char Kadomtala ws 4618 | Pirojpur —... aes | 19.8){3 2 JSotedars ow 1S 
Char Gazipur... ues 4625 Ditto ‘eb 582 1,971 : ie } Tenure-holdera ww 20 
Ohar Tone we aio | Ditto, s70 | 1,205 {7 be cone ae etre Prnaery 
Cher Nipattasi . ae ow 479 Ditto 2134 | 1,015 7 7 OF Jotedars, 
Ramer Ohar oF ase on 6380 | Gaurnadi 445 1,009] 3 ee Raiyatwart, 
3 a dpe: ; 
Sahebrampur Swasthal “at 6562 Ditto te 868 2,833 {3 . {b) g Baiyatwari. 
6 7" 
t Char Kapalbera Geir “sexe 4776 | Barisal and 3 16 
i Gaurpudi. 750 2,842 3 15* Jotedars ., ., 15 
+ Char Hogalpatia ae ives 4688 | Barisul te 294 1,689 | 7 1i* Jotedats aa oe 16 
+ Baher Char Kahudrakati ... 4639 | Ditto os 636 | 2,66 |{3 12, } Ditto vee 18 
+ Char Uttar Bhuturdia ” 4649 | Ditto oa 652 3,123} 7 oF Ditto bee a 
$Char Budng we te 4857 | Ditto... 231 1,417; 7 0* Ditto aie Oger AB’ 
+Buher Char ou. un i 4598 | Mehendiganj 631 1,635 | 4 oF Haoludats ... use 20 
¢Char fenun 2... bes 4592 Dito ae 494 | 1,582 | 4 8* Jotedars wae 80 
(3 0 
SttarOhar aes 6480 Ditto | 7a9 1,227 4 Be } ditto wat 884 
Char Rutanpur ww 6334 Ditto ~~. soy | 1,306 | {3 12 Hh } Baivatwari, 
Darl Ubar Kbajuria 4033 Ditto v. inp | 12,050 |{3 Me \Jotedarg ws 15 
Ditto in Ge: Oh 6817 Ditto 4. 42 | 1,081] 4 83 Hacladare gw, 16 
Char Mahisha ou 6411 Ditto a 825 1,144 | 2 10° Jotedars vay” 16. 
{Char Ilsa-Ghagra 4979 D.tto 6884 | 18,546 # _ } Rniyatwari, 
{ 








: rrr ee 

* Rents bused ou private contracts, which were waintuined. In most of these estates, there were raiyata under Goverumeat or 
the proprietor, as wellas riiynts ander, middlemen, ‘two rates ere quoted in such caacs and the second (or starred rent) ia that 
under middlemen and based on contract, 


+ Government Estate, All the others belong to private praprivtors, (@) On Jand reserved, § (2) On land sublet. 


In the Sundarbans. 


388. It has already been indicated that some modifications in the system 
of assessment were adopted in the Sundarban estates. 
Assessment in ithe Sundarbans ‘[he features in these estates which distinguished 
estates, : “ 
them from other temporarily-settled estates in the 
district were the existence of forest which it was the object of the State 
to reclaim and ihe existence of very heavy subinfeudation. The bulk of the 
land was as in the rest of the district held by raiyats whose rents had been 
fixed by private contract between their landlords and themselves. These 
rents it was impossible apart from exceptional cases legally to reduce and 
it was at once decided not to vary in respect of them the policy adopted in 
the rost of the arca, Existing contracts would everywhere be enforced, so as 
to assess any increase in area, but no enhancement of the rates payable under 
them be generally attempted. Between the raiyat and the State there were 
however in these estates many grades of middiemen—usually six and some- 
times as many as twelve—whereas in the rest of the temporarily-settled area 
there were rarely more than two and in haoladari estates never more than four, 
There was always also a ‘sadr malguzar” responsible for the whole estute. 
The assessment of the tenure-holders and the amount and distribution of the 
profit which they were to be allowed became a question of great difficulty. 
In the matter of f:rest the principle of ignoring ‘‘ waste” or of not assessing 
any land which brought in no income to the tenant was not applicable in its 
entirety to estates which held large areas of unreclaimed forest which were 
usually already assessed or liable now to be assessed under the terms of the 
last settlement. 
889. The principles upon which the assossment of the Sundarbans estates 
was to be made were first laid down by the Director of Land Records in April 
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1907; but were afterwards modified as a more intimate knowledge of the 
estates was obtained, In 190/ the record-of-rights had already been attested 
in the Sunderbans and it was supposed that sufficient was known of its con- 
ditions to permit the formulation of rules of assessment. In the application 
of those rules to particular estates, it was soon found that they had been based 
on inaccurate o¢ insufficient information and it is probable thas, if the closer 
information had been gathered first and the rules framed afterwards, they 
would have been in some respects different frem the rules actually adopted. 
The first rules were prescribed on the 18th August 1907 and became known 
as the ‘‘system cf August.’ ‘They were as follows :— 


(1) First calculate the valuation of the estate tenure by tenure working from the 
bottom. In making this caloulation observe the following 


tem of Auguat 1907, Boies 
ia aa principles : — 


(2) Leave raiyati rents unchanged, whether the holding contains {khanit-patit or 
otherwise. Section 52, B. T. Act, may be applied (#-¢., assessing an increase 
in ares). 

(6) Ascortain a standard raiyatwari rate for the village and calculate the rents for 
the nij-dakhal (reserved) lands of tenure-holders n the light of this standard 
vate. In each case the allowance will be 50 per cent. greater than the 
allowance mentioned inrule 19 (of the ** Principles ”), i-¢., the allowances will 
be 224, 15 and 73 per cent. in place of 15, 10 end 5 per cent, 

(c) In the case of tenure-holders make no assessment upon khanvit-patit in their 
immediate possossion unless — 

(i) the tenure holder makes a profit from the khanit-patit land, or 
(ii) it is proposed for special reasons and with his o»rsent to maintain 
his existing assessment on a tenure which includes auch land. 


(2) Having arrived at the total valuation of the first grade tenures take 15 per cent: 
of such valuation and distribute it among the various grades of tenure-holders. 

3) Then double the allowance in the case of each tenurecholder who is resident or who 
is making bond-fide expenditure for the good of the estate, 

(4) Then fix the revenue payable to Government by the talukdar, so that he gets a 
clear 25 per cent. on his oollections. This wisl be consolidated allowance, No portion of 
it will be called “ malikana ” in the caso of any estate in which Goverament is the lezal 
malik, 

(5) The above rules are subject to the following provisos :-—- 


(i) In no case shall Government receive less than 50 per cant. of the total valua- 
tion. Ifthe caloulations when made show a profit to Government of less 
than 50 per cent., the Settlement Officer will deal specially with the case. 


(ii) If in any individual case a teaure-holder receives less than he pays or 
receives an inadequate profit, his orse may be specially dealt with. 


390. hese rules involved most complicated calculations. The land 
cultivated by each grade of tenure-holdors had not only to be assessed at a 
different rate, but the rate itself was a difficult proportion (224 per cent., 73 per 
cent., 3$ per cent., etc.) of the average raiyati rate in the estate, where it 
might have been an easy deduction of one, two, three or four aunas in the 
rupce from that rate. The valuation of each tenure consisted of three parts— 


the cash rent of raiyats holding directly of the tenure-holder ; 

the valuation of under tenure-holders holding directly of the tenure- 
holder ; 

the valuation of the land cultivated by the tenure-holdor at the special 
rate of his grade, 


Fifteen per cent, of the valuation of all the tenure-holders holding directly 
under the “sadr malguzar” formed a profit fund, 

Complicated nature, of assoss- which had then to be distributed between the 
a eas oa different grades and the different tenures in each 
grade. Finally.in order to arrive at the rent to be fixed for each tenure-holder, 
a fresh calculation had to be made by adding to the rent of his raiyats and 
the valuation of his cyltivation the rent as now determined for his under- 
tenure-holders and by deducting from the total the share which had been 
allotted to him out of the profit fund, Moreover for the distribution of the 
profit fund a system cf factors was at first devised, which was very equitable 
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but so intricate that the two revenue officers engaged in the assessment arrived 
at different results and, when the Settlement Officer was called in to decide 
between them, he arrived at a result which was different again. Ona 
reference by the Settlement Officer this method of distribution was discarded 
in favour of a simpler method, which involve less calculation, although it 
was less equitable. In this method the profit fund became fifteon per cent. 
of the total valuation of each first grade tenure under the sadr malguzar 
considered separately and not of all these tenures taken together; and half of 
the amount was distributed in geometrical progression to each grade of under- 
tenure regularly created, thus where there was an under-tenure the first grade 
tenure obtained half of the amount and the undertenure the other half, 
unless there was further subinfeudation, when the half because a quarter and 
soon. Where however a tenure-holder had interpolated a miras ijara between 
the regular grades of subinfeudation, the share of the subordinate under-tenures 
regularly created was not diminished, but the profit of the mirds ijaraidar came 
out of the profit of its creator. Thus the half profit of a first grade tenure- 
holder would become a quarter and the other quarter would be taken by 
the mirads ijaradar. This was the system, but it was subject to exceptions, 
when local circumstances or private contracts warranted them, the intention 
of the exceptions being to recognize in distribution the existing rates of 
sharing, the profit when that ratio was clearly different from a geome- 
trical progression, The weak point about this method of distribution was 
that the larger share of the profit went to the superior tenure-holders who 
had given little or no attention to the development of the estate and the 
smaller share to the lesser tenure-holders who were often the men or heirs 
of the men who had reclaimed the land or introduced the colonists, Rule 3 
was framed to correct this injustice. It involved laborious enquiry, but it 
ensured that the tenant who had been of real value to the estate was to some 
extent rewarded. This fifferentiation in treat- 
ment was determined on at a very early date in 
the proceedings. The Settlement Officer referred 
the matter on the 22nd of May 1906, remarking:—“ It should be recognized 
I think that in all wasteland settlements the profit should be measured by 
the labour of the capitalist, A man who at once sublets his lease to others 
and takes no further interest in the reclamation than taking the sub-lessor’s 
rent is worthy of no consideration... Similarly a non-resident purchaser has no 
claim to favourable terms. On the other hand a non-resident capitalist who 
has spent money and time on the reclamation of the estate is entitled to better 
terms, while a resident capitalist who lives amongst his tenants and looks after 
them is entitled (ce/eris paribus) to most consideration of all.” The views 
of the Member of the Hoard (the late Mr. Savage under date 17th June 1906) 
were that “there is ground for differentiating the treatment of the mere 
sveculator from that of other landlords in the Sundarbans, if the others exist 
and it is possible to distinguish between the different classes; but should not 
the difference in treatment turn rather on the decrease in tho allowance to the 
speculator than on increase in other cases ?” 

891. In truth there can be no satisfactory means of distributing profits 
betweon the middlemen in an estate which has many grades of subinfeudation. 
The old system of assessing an acre rate for each grade in the estate without 
reference to the rents paid by the raiyats was easy, but no more equitable, as 
it placed a premium upon rack-renting and secured tothe harsh landlord a 

Prosent system of assessing Sreater profit than to the considerate landlord, 
tevure-holders contrasted with Moreover it did not attempt to reward service in 
BESMiOMs (Ey Boot: the reclamation of the estate. There were two 
great objections to it, It increased subinfeudation and especially the creation 
of fictitious tenures, as the profit of each additional grade tended to come 
out of the revenue, and it involved the assessment of the revenue upon 
artificial assets and not upon the actual assets of the land, offering thereby 
no guarantee that the revenue was a reasonable proportion of the assets of tho 
estate. In the system of assessment and distribution which was now 
adopted one certain result was to discourage subinfeudation, while tha 
revenue of the estate was at least calculated ultimately upon the customary 
letting value of all the land in the estate. 


Additional allowance to resideut 
and beneficial tenure-holders. 
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392, The allowance granted ee ie malguzar was a clear 25 per 
cent. on his collections in all the estates. 

Allowances of sadr malguzar. = sequently transpired that this anitoeaity Pe 
perhaps deserved, While some talukdars gave a considerable time and  atten- 
tion to the estate and earned their profit, others had converted themselves into 
mere aunuitants half a century ago and had nevor since been of any value to 
the estate, Their allowance might reasonably have becn very greatly reduced 

393. The treatment of tenures created since the last assessment should be 
T f d explained. hey were in all cases entered in the 
Pee arr Slseear. oe record-of-rights ; but no rent was scttled in 
respect of them. Where the tonure-holder had 
power to create an under-tenure, an entry was made “not bindiug against 
Government for the purpose of assessment: profit will come out af hia land 
lord’s profit” ; where on the other hand the tenure-holder had received a patta 
or executed a kabuliyat with a condition to tie effect that he shall create no 
under-tenure, the entry made was: “ created in contravention of kubulsyat 
or patta dated so and so and not binding against Government. ” Z 
394. ‘The most remarkable feature of ‘‘the system of August” was the 
treatment of forest. It was not to be asscssed unless it brought in some income 
to the tenant. ‘his policy was adopted in accordance with the general rulo of 
the Government of India that “assessments have ceased to be made apon pro- 
spective assets.”* ‘The forest however usually brought in some income to the 
tenants by sale of timber, brushwood and forest products, but this income 
was fluctuating and very difficult to assess in individual cases. After consider- 
able discussion it was decided by the Director of Land Records on 5th August 
1908 that a rate of rupee one per-acre on-forest would be a fair sasotamcnt 
upon tho average income derivable from forest products, This was to be 
an all-round rate without deduction and applicablo to all grades of subordi- 
cake adeeat nate tenure-holders, but of the rupee four annas 
would go to the sadr malguzar and twelve annas to 
The talukdars of Latua and elsewhere objected to this rate as 
too heavy and asked for a progressive rate us in the past. The Settlement 
Officer in referring the matter (9th December 1908) proposed to. revert to the 
old system of assessment with a view to reclamation or in the alternative to 
permit a rent-free term of five years and subsequently to impose an all-round 
rate of one rupee, of which all stiould go! to the State and none to the sadr 
malguzir. In his view the policy of not assessing ‘‘ prospective assets” did 
not apply to leases which had been specifically granted for the reclamation 
of forest. If the leases were seventy years old, there was still in some cases 
much forest to be reclaimed. This forest was already bearing some assessment 
under the terms of the last settlement, while there was sometimes a provision 
that the forest should be brought under cultivation within the period of the 
engagement and should be assessed as Cultivated land at its termination. The 
Settlement Officer considered that the failure of these stipulations was due to 
the fact that the forest rate was too dilatory in its progressive increase and too 
light in its ultimate amount. All experience in the Sundarbans showed that 
reclamation was as in Nali-Vasperszibad most successful where the full rato 
was applied quickly and aproximated to the letting value of the land. 
In Nali-Casperszibad the rates were 12 annas an acre (4 annas a bigha) 
in the first year, 24 annas in the second, 36 annas in the third and rupees 
three, the full rate, in the fourth. By such terms as these the tenant 
is compelled to reclaim or is muleted in heavy loss. A light asscasment 
although apparently faveurable to the tenant, is really injurious, as he is 
encouraged to be listless by the knowledge that be loses little by it. When 
as in the Sundarbans the tenunt is usually a middleman who hives comfort- 
ably in the north of the district and rarely visits the estate, the hope of profit 
is not a sufficient incentive for the laborious work of reclamation, unless 
supported by the goad ot actual loss when the worker flags. Although 
personally inclined to expect the best results from the same rates as were 
impossed in Nali Casperszibid, he would recognise the traditional modera- 
tion of Government and proposed’ for the assessment of forest a rent-free 


Government, 
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* Land Rovenue Policy of the Government of India, (1902) page 47, 
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term of four years and a rate of 12 annas por acre from the fifth year, 12 
annas from the ninth year and 36 anaas, the full rate, from the thirteenth year, 
one quarter of the total area of forest to be deducted as equivalent to the pro- 
bable amount of unculturable land. The Director of Land Records would have 
none of this proposal and adhered to his former view that in accordance with 
the general rule of the Government of India, the assessment must be based 
upon the present income which is derived from the land as forest. In this view 
he thought any sent-freo period illogical, but he gave way to the talukdar’s 
appeal for time and allowed a rent-freo period of five years before the assess- 
ment came into force, while he fixed tho assessment at one rupee per acre pay= 
able without deduction to the State on all the forest within the estate, except 
such as was included in the holdings of raiyats and covered by contractual 
rents which had been accepted. It was at first intended only to assess the 
talukdar with the forest rate and to leave him to make his own arrangements 
with his tenure-holders in respect of it; but the talukdars represented that 
the tonure-holders would not make such arrangements willingly so that they 
would be driven to the expense of a civil suit to obtain rent for the forest 
from the tennre-holders. Forest within the limits of each tenure was there- 
fore assessed from the sixth year at a rate of 18 annas per acre for tonures 
under the sadr malzuzar and of 20, 22 and 24 annas for subordinate tenures of 
lower grades. In effect therefore the policy adopted in the assessment of forest 
was a compromise between two viows. It remains to be seen how successful 
it will be in securing reclamation. 

395. Whilst assessment was being made on these principles, it was found 
that there was u group of estates in which the tenure-holders had been assessed 
with some formality in 1881 at a bigh®-rate and demanded assessment by a 
similar method in the present settlement. To meet their case the Director 
of Land Records formulated an alternative system of assessment on the 3rd 
ot April 1908 for “cases in which the haoladar can show an equitable claim, 
either from previous settlement papers or otherwise, to be assessed on a basis 

of area.” ‘Phe epplication of the new system was 
cates eee left to the discretion of the Settlement Officer. In 
this system the talukdars’ profit of 25 per cent. 
and the acceptance of the contractual rents of raiyats were unchanged, but the 
haoladars were to be assessed on a basis of area in place of a basis of profits. 
‘The rate per acre for haoladirs should’ be about 30 per cent, lower than 
‘the standard raiyatwari rate’ for the village in question, The haoladari 
rate will be an all-round rate and will apply to khantt-patit. Rates inter- 
mediate between the standard raiyatwari rate and: the haoladari rate will be 
determined for the different grades of derivative haolas. (i.¢., nim-haolas, ete.) 
and will also be all-round rates, inclusive of khanté-patit.” 

396. There were sixteen estates in which the papers of the previous 
settlement papers recognised in the hdoladars a right to settlement on the basis 
of area and to fifteen of these the new system was applied. In the case of the 
sixteenth, Marichbonia, an assessment had been made ata very early date under 
the rules applicable to the rest of the district; and as this had received’ the 
preliminary sanction of the Board of Revenue on the 7th of January 1907, 
it had not been reassessed under either of the later systems devised for the 
Sundarbans. ‘Subsequently the discussion concerning the classification of jote- 
tenure-holdérs arose, which created a doubt as to the legal status of the 
haoladarp and other tenure-holders in these sixteen estates, inasmuch as they 
had been declared to be “ raiyats” in a formal proceeding under section 5 of 
Act VIII of 1879 at the last settlement in 1881. In forwarding the report 
of the assessment of Marichbania for tho legal 
confirmation of the Board of Revenue, the Settle- 
ment Officer reopened the whole question in a memorandum,* which not 
only reviewed the past and present classification of tenants but also drew 
attention to the existing capricious assessment of the raiyats,.in respect of which 
he had in @ previous memorandum unsuccossfully proposed the application of 
section 112, of the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act to obtain uniformity, more especially 
by a reduction of those rents which were excessive. The Director of Land 


co 


System of April 1909, 














* No. 36, datod 20th January 1903, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records, 
BE2 
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Records who had refused* to support the proposal for the application of 
section 112 now advised that the talukdars and tenure-holders of all the 
estates should be given an opportunity to represent their case before the 
Board of Revenue, This they did at Barisal on 7th April 1909, when 
terms were arranged to which the talukdars and tenure-holders in open 
court assented. These terms, which superseded tho ‘system of Augyst 
1908,” were as follows :—t 


(a) The status of raiyat shall be accorded to the cultivator (karshadar) and not to the 
haoladar or derivative haoladar. 

(6) The existing rents of raiyats, as defined above, shall (except in cases where they 
have been fixed by an illegal contract) be maintained and shall be recorded as 
fair rents under section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(c) The ial shall pay rent calculated on @ basis of area, not on a basis of 

rofits. 

(d) The reat of eash haoladar shall be 35 per cent. lower than the standard raiyat- 
wari rate of that haola, 

(e) The rent of the talukdar shall be 75 per cent. of the rent payable by the haola- 


dars, 

(f) As the osat taluk and the derivative haolas are not binding against Government, 
the existence of such tenures shall not affect either the Government Revenue 
or the rent payable by raiyats. The rent payable by the osat talukdar sball 
be intermediate between the rent payable by the talukdar and the rent pay- 
able by the haoladars concerned, and the rent payable by each derivative 
haoladar shall be intermediate between the rent payable by the haoladar 
and the rent payable by the raiyats concerned. These intermediate rents 
shall be arranged by private agreement. 

(g) Where a raiyati holding (karsha) as defined in clause (7) has been purchased by 
Hagen landlords the principles of section 22 of the Bengal Tenancy Act shall 
be applied. 

(h) No heck or derivative haola which has been entered in the draft record shall 
now be struck out on the ground that thé owner of such tenure is identical 
with the owner of the superior tenure. ‘I'he legal question of the morger of 
tenures shall stand over without prejudice to any party. 

(i) In return for the concessions mentioned above the talukdar and the haoladars 
shall execute agreements in the form annexed. {Vide Appendix L, Paper V, 
where the form is reproduced in full. 


397. By these terms the only real change made in previous rules was the 
iceatiatt eo as increase of the hiolidari rate from 30 to 35 per 
si aca cent. and) the assessment of that rate upon the 
ratyati rate of each haold individually and not upon a standard raiyati rate 
determined for the estate as a whole, The revenue became 49 per cent. 
instead of 56 per cent. of the assets and the period was conditionally 
increased from 15 to 30 years, The status of the cultivators as raiyats 
was however definitely admitted by the tenure-holders, who undertook 
in their agreements neither to enhance rents nor to colleet abwabs. It 
was subsequently decidedt that the pattas to be offered to the tenure- 
holders should be entitled: ‘ Mufassal patta granted under section 9 (2) 
of Regulation WII of 1822” and that the kabuliyats to be executed 
by. them should be entitled ‘Counterpart of mufassal patta granted under 
section 9 (2) of Regulation VIL of 1822” and that the rate of rent for 
nim-haoladars should ordinarily be 29 per cent. below the raiyati rate of the 
haola within which each held, while they should be brought within the 
scope of the orders, receiving pattas and executing kabuliyats in the terms 
approved for the haoladars. Should any tenure-holder fail to execute the 
necessary kabuliyat, his allowance was to be reduced by 50 per cent. 
898. The work of assessment began again under these terms; but the 
evidence of the unhappy condition of the cultivators, of their fears of the 








* Dated 5th May 1908, 

+ Dated 6th May 1909. 

Nos 789-800T,, dated 17th April 1909, from the Director of Land Records to the Secretary to the 
Board of Revenue, 

No. 2685. &58..G@., dated 24th May 1909, from th: Sveretary to the Bourd of Revenue to the 
Director of Land Records. 

[No 739.542 T., dated 14th January 1911, from the Director of Land Reeords to the Secretary to 
the Hoard of Revenue. 

No, 207 8. & S., dated 17th January 1911, from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue t+ the 
Director of Land Records. 
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vengeance which the future had in store and of their passionate desire for khas 
management and to be rid of their talukdars were so overwhelming that the 
Settlement Officer undertook to make another effort to induce. the higher 
revenue authorities to order khas management of the estate. This he accord- 
ingly did in a Ictter supported by a great mass of evidence containing two 
nak onsideration withour concrete proposals, for the assumption of direct 
relt) OME management for twelve years under the power 
given by section 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 and 
for the merger of tenures of which an enormous number were in the hands 
of the landlords in each estate, The letter represented that after the last 
settlement in 188] thirty per cent. of the cultivators had been forcibly 
evicted by armed force in revenge for the combination which they had made 
against their landlords and as many moro had in fear abandoned their hold- 
ings, while the treatment of those who remained made up an astovishing story 
of opprossion. The evidence showed “that heavy enhancements of rent were 
the rule after the last settlement and occur repeatedly since, that abwabs in 
addition are taken which amount to between 50 and 75 per cent. of the rent, 
that criminal prosecutions and false rent suits are weapons in continuous use, 
that heavy marriage fees and subscriptions are extorted and great fines exacted 
for the most trivial offences.” It showed ‘further that this has been going 
on for more than 30 years, that after the last settlement a terrible vengeance 
was wroaked by the lessees upon the tenants who had dared to pray Government 
for redress and that for some years the estates became practically a desert.” 
The Board of Revenue was doubtful about the legality of either course 
proposed and reference was made to the Advocate-General, who decided that 
section 8 of Regulation VII of 1822 did not apply to the talukdars and 
that merger was inoperative. There was no help for it, but to continue 
assessment on the terms arranged and to hand over the tenants to the tender 
mercies of the Government lessees. The effect of tho terms arranged was 
to give the lessves a greater profit and better terms than were obtained by 
any other lessees in the Sundarbans or indeed in the district in return for the 
execution of kabuliyats by which they bound themselves to take nothing 
from their tenants which was forbidden by law. They were in plain terms 
a bribe given in order to secure good treatment for the cultivators of the 
Jand, an object which was unfortunately not attained. It was found by an 
enquiry* made in September 1912, barely a year after the execution of the 
kabuliyats, that abwabs were collected as merrily and rent-receipts refused 
as completely as in the days before pledges had been given. The cultivators 
were justified in their fears. 


Resumed mahails. 


399. In recounting the result of the application of these rules to indivi- 
: Nore dual estates, it will be convenient to adopt the old 
mon tailed examination of asse88- distinction between ‘“ resumed mahals” and forest 
grants (although the principles of assessment appli- 
ed indifferently to both classes) to, deal first with the ‘resumed mahals” and 
to divide them into four sub-groups :— 
(1) The 16 northern estates grouped round Marichbania. 
(2) The 3 estates in the Rabnabad Islands. 
(3) The 10 eastern ostates along the western bank of the Rabnabad 
channel. 
(4) The 6 central estates to which may be added the single estate in 
Matbiria. 


The “system of April 1909” was applied to the firet two of these sub- 
groups and the ‘system of August 1907” to the last two of these sub-groups. 


—_ 





* The report of thie enquiry together with all he een eonnected with the assessment of tho 
Marichbonia group of estates is printed in full in Appondix L. 
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400. All except Bhayang Kakrabunia of the sixteen estates in the nor- 
; thern sub-group were resumptions from Arangpur 
group Maritbatia, cae? > pargana in which Mr. Pargiter had formally rocog- 
nized the superior tenure-holders as ‘“ raiyats” 
in 1881. Bhayang Kakrabunia was separated from the other estates by the 
Ayla river, had been resumed from Buzrugumedpur and was last settled in 
1870, so that there was no formal procceding declaring any grade of tenure- 
holders to be raiyats. It might have been assessed undor the system of 
August 1907 and was originally included amongst the estates assessed under 
the system of April 1909 by error. The talukdars however modelled their 
conduct upon that of the talukdar of Marichbunia, so that it was subscquently 
decided that the later system of assessment was more suitable. In Bhayang 
Kakrabunia therois an interesting cherdgi rent-free tenure in which is situated 
the oldest mosque in the district (built in 1465 A.D.). The mosque is in 
disrepair, but is still an object of great respect in the locality. The cheragi is 
owned by Muhammadans, who claim to be descondants of the Fakir who 
built the mosquo. Of the other estates eight were in Hazikhali, six under osat 
talukdars and two (which had been purchased by Government) under ijaradars, 
whose lease was now terminated. In these two petty estates a raiyntwari 
sottlemont was made and the rents of the cultivators which had been fixed 
by contract with the ijaradars and were uneven were made uniform by means 
ot a smal] reduction of 8 per cent. in the total. 

In these sixteen estates cultivation had advanced far at the time of 
resumption and little forest was included within their boundaries. Now there 
is no forest left and the population is very dense for a purely agricultural area. 
The most extraordinary foature in all these estates is the extent to which the 

ae a ee talukdars arc alsoowners of subordinate tenures. 

sub-group. Many of these are undoubtedly nz (or fictitious) 

tenures, some have been purchased and others 

occupied after the original owner and abaikir had been driven out of the 
estate. ‘lhe. figures for the different estates are most interesting :—. 





‘Total 


























number | Nombre WELD BY |. eee Numper HBLD BY 
of TALUKDARS. ne ope ; TALUK DAR. 
Name of Estate. * superior adie 
* tenures ata 
under : | topures. 

talukdars.| Wholly | In part. | Wholly. ; In part. 
Marichbonia ons 39 17 16 122 81 6 
Bazarghona «ee 16 8 2 4l 0 L 
Patukhali aes 18 12 0 43 33 3 
Chalitabonia eee 6 5 0 5 0 1 
Bhayang Kakrobonir .,. 8 2 0 209 82 16 
Gorakhal be 12. 1 8 52. 19 19 
Hazikhali eae 24 13 0 60 17 2 
Kalibari ees 2 2 0 19 6 9 
Pakehiia see 11 10° 1 38 29 3 

Total | 





It will be seen that in five of the estates the talukdar owns practically all 
the tenures and in the remainder except Bazirghona at least half. The 
circumstances of these estates are described exhaustively in Appendix L. In 
all these estates abwabs are excossive, while heavy enhancements of rent took 
place in 1882 and possibly later, but in the absence of papers proof was im- 
possible. The rents paid by raiyats aro most uneven, Thus in 108 eases 
they were less than Rs. 6 per acre and in 89 cases more than Ks. 10 per acre. 
The majority (562 cases) were between Rs. 6 and Rs. 8, but 172 were between 
Rs. 8 and Ks. 10 peracre. There was nothing in the soil to justify these 
variations in rent. ‘T'he lower rents were usually paid by tenants of the few 
independent tenure-holders who had mauaged to survive in the ostates or were 
preferential rents granted in lieu of wages to mriddhas and peons of the 
talukdars: the bighest rents were. paid. by tenants who had given troublo 
at some time or other to the talukdar.. These rents were perforce accepted 
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as fair and equitable. Only 13 under-tenure-holdors (of Gaurnadi and Dacca) 
refused to sign the kabuliyat and surrendered their tenures in Bhayang 
Kakrabunia which were taken up by co-sharors or the stiperior landlord, All 
of the other talukdars and tenure-holders in all the other estates signed the 
kabuliyats and broke the conditions before tho ink of their signatures was dry. 
The figures of the assessment of tho estates in the northern block are thus 
summarised in tabular form :— 





































AREA IN ACRES, Rate of | Pécoentsgel 
N Tauzi Revenue | rent per | ot ree Previous | Nature of 
ems. nonin, sesessed. | aura paid | gpoutg nt | Tevonue. |* settlement. 
| Total. | Land only. by raiyats, ! ihe eatale| 
| 
H Rs Rs, 2. Ra, 
) 
Marichbonia ... 4552 2,586 2,425 8,509 7 2 6,328 | Talukdari. 
Gerakhali 4. ! $600 313 308 | 31,054 7 8 675 Do. 
Hazikhali al 4561 & 4868 180 160 694 4 15* 20% | Raiyatwarl, 
Do. | 4582 toot, 143 617 2,173 70 1,329 | Osat talukdari. 
4668 10 68 
Bazarghona ... 48 1,391 1,881 4,14 79 3,876 | Tatnkdari. 
Kolibari see 645 1,182 1,093 | 4,186 7:12 3,583 | Onat talukdari 
Patukhati ... 1615 |° gt oon jah 70 2,355 | Talukdari, 
Chalitabonia #30 547° #8 1,778 7:7 1,257 
Pakshia oe 4604 809 481 1,720 7 4 1,276 
Bhayang Kak- 424 2,509 2,425 6,620 6 6 49 $,828 
rabonia, aes 
ee) a es nn ed 


10,881 10,300 n eogeee adeeee 





Total 





*® Somewhat reduced from <ha contractual rents fired by ijaradars. In all other ostates the rénts aro fited by private contract 
detwoun cultivatore and their .widlords, 


401. The Rabnabad islands wore originally one islaiid which has been 
gradually cut into two by the wide and furious 
Darchhira (breaker of oars) channel. They are 
very old and appear in ancient maps under tho name of Don Manic Islands. 
They were apparently first colonised by Mughs from Arakan under the 
leadership of Angu Magh, whose’ descendants aro still in the islands, al- 
though reduced by extravagance to a dependance upon the charity of other 
Mughs. Apart from those Mughs who settled in the islands under the author- 
ity of the Magistrate (of Dacca), there appear to have been no other inhabi- 
tante at the time of the Permanent Settlement although collusive leases were 
granted by the Chandradwip zamindars in the ycar preceding it. At the 
time of resumption however (1831) there had been considerable reclamation 
and the usual malyuzari settlement was made with talukdars, ignoring the 
prior claims of the Mughs. The islands are terribly exposed to cyclones and to 
annual fluvial action. At the present time diluvion is most destructive on three 
sides and has not been compensated by alluvion on the sonth. Tho area at 
resumption was apparently £0,000 acres and in 1880 48,000 acres, whereas 
in 1910 it had becn redaced to 45,000 aéres. There are however extensive 
mud chars on the south which are now only uncovered at low tide, but will 
shortly add considerably to the land area of the islands, ‘The land area of 
Bara Baisdia, the larger island, is 22,142 acres and of tho smaller island, which 
contains two taluks—Chhota Baisdia and Rangabali—19,313 acres. Of the 
larger island 70 per cent. is under cultivation and homestead and of the 
smaller 60 per cent. ‘There are some gardens of cocoanut. and betelnut, but. 
the soil is not very suitable. The homesteads are gencrally substantial and 
occupy altogether over 1,500 acres. Pasture occupies 1,266 acres and the 
cattle are in excellont condition. There are 2,400 aeres of char which 
will very soon be culturable. The forest in Bara Baisdia, which covered 
8,500 acres in 1880, covers less than 2,000 acres now and is-scattered in small 
patches. In tho smaller island there is no forest, but 1,100 acres of culturable 
jungle. In both islands there is a belt of forest on the seaface which is main- 
tained as a protection against storm waves. The population has increased 
from 11,899 in 1891 to 14,601 in 1901 and is chiefly Muhammeadan with 673 


The Babnabad island ostates. 
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Hindus and 1,060 Mughs. The Hindus are. Halia Dasses from Noakhali and 
many of the Muhammadans have migrated from the same district. The 
Mughs have been pushed out of the smaller and will soon abandon the larger 
island for the greater security and ecntentment of an estate under the direct 
management of Government. It will be.a great pity however if they are 
compelled to desert altogether their first settlement in Bakarganj. 

The assessment was made under the “system of April 1909” so that the 
Government revenue represents only 49 per cent. of the assets of the estate, 
the talukdars taking 16 per cent. and the haoladars 35 per cent. The 
existing contractual rents of raiyats were not varied and in the average 
there were found to be Rs, 3-8 per acre in Bara Baisdia, Rs, 3-3 in Rangabali 
and Rs, 3 in Chhota Baisdia. Raiyats hold altogether 28,890 acres in 
the two islands, or nearly the whole of the occupied area. They complain 
greatly of the severity of abwabs. Under the talukdars there are altogether 
109 haolas and 3 osat taluks of which the holders are in 93 cases not resident 
in the islands ‘and in addition 907 subordinate tenures, the holders of which are 
in 356 cases absentees. Tho talukdars own 47 of the haolas entirely and 
18 more in part together with 8&8 subordinate tenures and a share in 59 
more. Their profits from the estates aro therefore unduly large, as they are 
all absentees and spend nothing on the development of the estate, Bara 
Baisdia is still held by the Pogose family, the original talukdars, but in the 
smaller island the Paniotys defaulted and Rangabali was bought by a Dacca 
merchant in 1900, Chhota Baisdia by some Subidkhali speculator in 1902, 
The average rate of rent paid by raiyats exhibited no great differences, 
but the rents paid by individual raiyats varied much more than the average 
rate of the haolas, It should be explained that no detailed enquiries 
into the behaviour of the talukdars and tenure-holders were mado in tke 
Rabnabad islands either before or after the execution of kabuliyats in the 
prescribed form. The cultivators were and are eager to come under khas 
management and it is doubtful if any other expedient could retain the Mughs 
in their old settlements, 

The figures for these three estates may be summarised in tabular form 
as follows :— 








Rate of 
i : Revenue] rent revious 
Name or | Tauzi hcautncadenn: 20 rent. per Previou Assessment of 
0. . jagsessed.| acre puid | revonue. forvat. 


EsTaTs. 





| | by raiyats 


Total. | Land. Rs. Ra. a. Ra. 


) All capable of cultivation 
| assessed at the full rate 
4 in the 6th year in case 
| of raiyats and in the 


Bara Baisdia| 4,607 | 26,295 | 22,142 | 31,204 3 8 15,741 





; 16th year in case of 
Rangabali 4,689 | 12,466) 11,160 | 14,625 8 3 9,421 |) tenure-holders. 
a Bais-| 4,828 | 9,673 8,152 | 11,812 4% 0 10,630 | Not assessed, 

ia, 





a 





Total see $7,484 | 41,455 | 67,641 as 86,792 











402. ‘The sub-group on the western bank of the Rabnabad channel was 
generally well cultivated at the time of resump- 
tion, one-fourth of the whole area being actually 
cleared und a much larger part cultivated, but extensive areas of forest were 
included in the leases in all estates. Before the storm wave of 1876 the whole 
area was-practically reclaimed, but that wave broke upon this coast with dis- 
astrous effect and much of the land relapsed into jungle. The population is’ 
still thin, forest is still considerable, and the proportion of fallow is very 
large as always before an estate is fully developed. Mughs form a consider- 
able and growing’ element in the population. Two of the estates have beeu 
purchased by Government and settled raiyatwari, three are held by a number 
of small tenure-holders and only six are held under the ordinary talukdari 
settlement, Of the tenures in the talukdari estates many were abandoned after 
the storm wave and the talukdars took possession without mergiug them. 


Tho Eastern estates. 
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Forest covers 14,148 acres or 48 per cent. of the total area and was assessed 
at the last settlement in all these estates. In the present settlement 5,332 acres 
in the talukdari estates were assessed with a revenue of Rs. 3,851; but the 
greater part, over 9,000 acres, 1s now unleased forast available for colonisation 
in Nisanbarid, Dhulasar and Balidtali. The great want in all these estates is 
good drinking water and no increase in population or in cultivation need be 
expected until this want is supplied. 

403. Katadia which was resumed only in 1849 was permanently-settled 
at a revenue of Rs. 206-8-2 in 1852, but defaulted 
after the storm wave and was purchased by 
Government in 1884. A h&ola covering nearly one-fourth of the estate 
was unnecessarily recognised and the haoladair was made malguzar in respect 
of the whole estate with a right to resettlement; but with no right of sale 
or sublease, Both these conditions were broken and the lease was therefore 
cancelied in 19J8, The haolidar who lives in Gaurnadi has created a nim 
haola over the whole estate, the holder of which settled raiyats at excessive 
reuts which were reduced in this settlement to Rs. 4-12 per acre, while 
khas raiyats wore assessed at Rs. 3-12 per acre. This small estate urgently 
needs a good tank with fresh water. 

404. Krishnapur is under a talukdari lease, buf the talukdar has sublet 
almost the entire estate to some Tepura Muham- 
madans and the remainder to a relative. The 
talukdar has no power in the estate and his lessees enhanced the raiyati 
rentul after attestation; but in accepting existing rents as fair these 
enhancements were ignored. ‘his estate also urgently needs a fresh 
water tank, 

405, Debpur had been almost:entirely reclaimed before its resumption and 

ies was permanently settled at a revenue of Rs. 1,739 

ee in 1852, ‘The proprietors defaulted after the 
storm wave and the estate was purchased by Governinent in 1880-81, but a 
talukdari lease was grantal to the quondam proprietor: and an old haola 
covering 827 acres was also recognised, as the haoladar had behaved well 
after the flood. Since the last settlement 63 subordinate tenures have been 
created, but all except 13 are held by residents. Two of the tenures are 
held by tho talukdar. Two other fictitious tenures created by him have 
been cancelled. The talukdar belongs ¢» an old and impoverished family and 
is a considerate landlord who takos:a2z interest in the estate. He was therefore 
granted an allowauco of 30 per cent. and the old haolidar was granted 20 per 
cunt. The rents paid by raiyats in this estate were low. 

406. Dhankbali contains two estates under osat talukdari settlement, ‘but 
the owners are largely, although not entirely, the 
same. At the time of resumption, cultivation had 
advanced very far and by 1876 the estates were practically fully developed. A 
reduction in revenue after the wave was allowed from Rs. 8,026 to Rs. 4,608, 
but the talukdars mismanaged the estates which they filled with absentee 
middlemen from the north of the district. Asa result there was little progress 
in reclamation and the cultivators, left without assistance, often heavily rented 
and compelled to pay frequent abwabs, are in a miserable condition. 
Many of the haolas were abandoned after the wave or sold to the talukdars 
for'a mere song; thus in the larger estate of 13 haolas 10 wholly and two 
in part belong to the talukdars, while in the smaller estate the talukdars 
and their relatives have an interest in 8 out of the 10 haolas. Under the 
present law, at least as it is interpreted, none of these tenures merge and the 
talukdars under the system of assessment in force received a double allowance 
as both haolaidar and talukdar, although in fact they deserved neither. The 
talukdars ara speculators and money-lenders, who have dono nothing for the 
improvement of the estate. They have kept land back from reclamation 
in order to secure a lower assessment and when a tenant hag brought forest 
under cultivation outside the boundaries of his lease, they have involved him 
in civil litigation by a claim for khas possession. In these circumstances 
no rent-free period was granted in these estates before the imposition of the 
forest rate. The larger estate defaulted in 1898 and was purchased by 
Government, but on the recommendation of the Commissioner was handed 

EF 
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back to the talukdars. Had the cultivators been consulted in the matter; 
this course could never have been adopted. 

407. In Nisanbaria since resumption the area has more than trebled 
by alluvion. It was formerly a talukdari estate, 
but was purchased by Government for arrears 
of revenue in 1886. Despite a protest from the Collector the Board 
of Revenue permitted the talukdar to re-engage for the estate in a 
terminable lease, of which one of the conditions was that he should not 
oppress the tenants. On the death of the quondam talukdar in 1908, the 
Collector refused to continue the engagement with his heirs) -The late taluk- 
dar was feared and hated by his tenants, whose rents he had illegally 
enhanced, from whom he extorted heavy abwabs and whose daughters he 
was alleged to kidnap to be his slaves. Four fictitious haolas which he 
had created were cancelled and the tenants were all classified and assessed as 
raiyats, The rents of the tenants were maintained at the rates which the 
late talukdar collected previous to the illegal enhancement. ‘There are 460 
acres of forest available for colonisation. 

403. In Lalua there were two estates belonging to the same taluk- 
dar, which have been amalgamated. The smaller 
estate has been very largely reclaimed; but not 
half of the larger estates is under cultivation. The holdings of the existing 
tenants are much too large and there is not sufficient good land left for the 
support of new colonists. Unless therefore the old tenants can be induced 
to give lands on the banks of the internal streams to new comers, there is not 
much hope of any large reclamation of forest. There is a strong Mugh colony 
in LaJua and rents of cultivators are very mederate; but abwabs are collected 
in addition. Under the talukdars..there are two tenures in the smaller estate 
and thirty in the larger, of which the telukdars themselves hold both the 
former and nineteen of the latter, together with an interest in seven more. 
They own also 28 of the 109 subordinate tenures, Under the existing law 
merger could not be applied in any of these cases, Altogether the tenure. 
holders in this estate aro non-resident in 78 out of 141 cases. 

409, In Baliatali there are two estates with a total area of 9,000 acres 
which formerly were under ordinary talukdari 
settlamont, but which defaulted after the storm- 
wave. Some 200 acres occupied by squatters were dealt with by the colonisa- 
tion officer and nearly 6,000 acres are unleased forest. The area under settle- 
ment measured 1,440 acres and is held by 20 petao talukdars. The petdo taluk- 
dars were originally all Mughs, but now only one taluk is retained by them and 
nearly all the rest have passed into the hands of foreign middlemen who neglect 
the estate and are extortionate in abwabs. It is unfortunate that after the last 
purchase all the petao taluks, except those held by residents of the estate, were 
not avoided. Under the petao talukdars there are 21 osat talukdars, ete. 
The prevalence of the name taluk is due to the love of the Mugh for the 
title of talukdur. The petio talukdars were given an allowance of 25 per 
cent. in Bara Baliatali, which they hardly deserve as their naib recorded 
fictitious rents for the tenants whose real rents were in some cases never 
successfully ascertained. Moreover the Mughs deserted their old lands in 
order to avoid ill-treatment by them. A plentiful supply of tanks is the 
most urgent need of these estates. 

410, Dbulasar was originally under talukdari settlement, but the taluk was 
Dien purchased by Government in 1847. From 1870 

: the estate was farmed out to Baradakanta Rai of 
Kalaskati, but the farm was cancelled for default in 1893 to the good fortune 
of the tenants, It has increased greatly by elluvion, as it measured only 630 
acres in 1883, but over 5,000 acres in 1210. Of this area 308 acres occupied by 
squatters were assessed by the col nisation officer, 928 acres held by subordinate 
tenure-holders recognised in previcus settlements were under settlement and 
the remainder is unleased forest and char. ‘The tenure-holders are almost all 
resident and did not abandon tie estate after the flood, They were allowed 
25 per cent. in the present assessment, This estate is very exposed and 
will need much care and attention before it can be fully brought under 
cultivation. 


Nisanbaria, 


Lalua. 


Baliatali, 
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411. The details of assessment in the eastern 
group are shown below in tabular form :— 


Detailed figures of agsesement. 







Percen- 





















tage of 
Rate of assets /Percentace 
: Tanzi Ares in Revenue rent granted | of revenue | Previous 
Namg oF ESTATE. | oy ver nares assess~ per acre | to subor- | assessed reve- Nature of settlement, 
S. x paid by dinate upon nue, 
raiyats. tenure- assets. 


holdera |. 
as profits. 



























Rs, a. Bs, 
. 412 (a) 81 sores honladari ; rea 
Katadia 208 oe 1} 313 (3 } 35 88 aii { eiattraek 
ed ee et ed rl 2 ee 
ebpur yee 032 52 108 3 7 6! 3 itto, 
Dhsakhali To. 45.43 6,891 9,687 8 8 173 62 3,837 Osat talukdari, 
Ditto Ul... 4544 1,467 2,207 44 17 62 771 Ditto, 
Nisanbaria | 1545 | 8,007 | @,g25 | { 312 (2) | None 100 | 2419 | Raiyatwari. 
Laine a -_ he 9,981 7,514 210 4 - neal Palakdarty 
0, sis I" 420 517 210 § 9 itto, 
Henatail = on ey 996 1,582 a = e 862 {arse se by petao 
O, see ASL 405 TH & 524 alukdare only. 
Dhulasar ... sce 4583 30 27 73 529 Area held by haolsdars 


and osat haoledars 












Total 27,238 





35,514 15,820 





{a) Contractual rate. (2) Rate fixcd for raiyats under Government. (c) Rate for Mugh tenants. 


412, ‘The central group is almost wholly reclaimed so that only 750 
acres which lie in Taktaibunia, Chilé and Sona- 
uta are still covered by forest. The forest rate 
was applied to 458 acres and produced Rs, 358. The large area of 1,800 
acres is under pasture, but otherwise the fallow in these estates is very 
small. The population is very thin except in Kukua, 

413. Kukui measures over ten sjnare miles and is fully developed. Apart 

esi from 814 acres of pasture only 8 per cent, of its 
rane’ area is fallow and thore is no forest. Its population 
is 4,500, and the large area of 446 acres is under homestead and garden. It 
was formerly under osat-talukdari settlement, but the osat talukdars defaulted 
and Government purchased the estate in 1890 Unfortunately all the tenures 
in the estate, which might have been avoided after the sale, were recognised 
with tho result that the estate is now covered by 18 havlas and by 268 under- 
tenures, most of which are held by the haoladars. All the haoladars are 
non-resident speculators as well as 209 of the 268 under tenure-holders. Of the 
total area 90 per cent. is held by raiyats, whose rents are very unequal 
in rate and in some cases over Rs. 10 per acre. Heavy abwabs were 
also taken by tho tenure-holders, The tenure-holders were granted 25 per 
cent. allowance and 13 haoladayrs holding four-fifths of the estate together 
with 191 under-tenures within their haolas applied to place their tenures 
under the manayement of Government. As this was in accordance with the 
declared intention of Government to take over the direct management of the 
Sundarbans as far as possible, the application was granted by the Board.* 
The arrangement was to continue for 30 years and of the assessed profit of 
the tenure-holders one quarter or Rs. 1,414 was to be retained by Government 
for the expenses of management und three quarters or Rs. 4,242 to be paid to 
the tenure-holders. Apart from this arrangement the assessment of the estate 
was to continue only for 15 years, 

414, Taktabunia which contains 4,000 acres of land is under talukdari 
settlement, but in one of itstwo villages, Haldia, 
there is a subordinate osat taluk over the entire area. 
There are 30 haolas and 143 subordinate tenures. The talukdars, osat taluk- 
dars, haoladars and 120 of the subordinate tenure-holders are absentees. Of the 
haolas 23 and of the subordinate tenures 31 are wholly or partly held by the 
talukdars, The Jand of the estate has greatly deteriorated owing %o the neglect 
of the talukdar since the great wave, which destroyed all the embankments. 
This neglect has permitted one stream to broaden into a river and another to 
let the salt water of the high tides into a large area of arable land, but even 
now a little expenditure and some trouble would soon repair the fertility of 


The central estates, 


Tak tabonia. 





SS ee ne ae Ne eT en ee 
* No 42 3.—D., dated 2¥th November 1910, fromthe Secretary to the Board of Bevenne to the 
Commissioner of the Davoa Division. 
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the soil, As a consequence the land is going out of cultivation (327 acres have 
already lapsed into jungle or forest) or is being deserted, while the rental bas 
been reduced and is now only half what tenants in the neighbouring mauza of 
Kukui easily pay. 
415, Tepura is a smaller fully-developed talukdari estate in which there 
7 is no forest, The rate of rent paid by cultivators 
aad is very moderate and there is no subinfeudation, 
as the talukdars have purchased or got rid of all under-tenures except three 
petty nim-haolas. The talukdars have however somewhat neglected the estate 
and they levy abwabs so that the condition of the cultivators is not as good as it 
should be, By an arrangement, similar to that made in Kukua, the talukdars 
with the Board’s sanction * made over the management of the estate to Govern- 
ment for 30 years and of their profit Government retains one-fourth or Rs, 447 
for the expenses of management. The rents of the raiyats are subject to 
revision after 15 years as in other estates. By this arrangement Government 
deals directly with the cultivators in all except 100 acres of the estate. 
416, Although one quaréer of the total area included in Child at its re- 
ii sumption was cultivated, the whole in contravention 
as of the rules prescribed by the Governor-General in 
Council was given in 1857 the benefit of a 99 years settlement under the rules 
of 1853. The proprietor however defaulted in 1886 and, although the estate 
was settled subsequently with a malguzar, he refused to engage in 1909 and the 
estate is therefore now under direct management. With the termination of the 
malguzari lease, 14 tenures which he had created were avoided, but all 
sub-lessees who cultivated their lands were accepted asraiyats. The cultivators 
were very eager to come under direct management in order to avoid the pay- 
ment of abwabs. The soil is good and the rate of rent paid by cultivators, 
which was not varied, was found to be higher than the ratos in force in Takta- 
bunia and Tepura. The tenants in the estate are all cultivating raiyats with 
the exception of two non-resident tenure-holders, who hold 350 acres under old 
haola leases. The forest only covers 206 acres, of which 80 are available for 
colonisation. 
417, Sonaut& was under osat talukdari settlement until 1884 when it was 
purchased by Government for arrears of revenue 
pour and thereafter under ijara until 1898. Subsequent- 
ly 12 haolas wore needlessly recognised, of which two have been purchased by 
Government, One-sixth of the entire area. is still under forest, but half of 
this is unleased and available for colonisation. Of the leasod area 1,197 acres 
belong to haoladars and 83 acres to raiyats. The rate of rent paid by raiyats 
under the haoladars is Rs. 4-4 per acro; and a rate of Rs, 3-12 was assessed 
upon the few cultivators holding directly of Government. Of the ten haola- 
dars four are absentees and all collect abwabs in the usual manner. It was 
most unfortunate that the hiolas which could all have avoided and were for the 
most ote created very recently by the temporary ijaradar were recognised 
in 1898, 
418. Chaord originally consisted of two estates, the smaller measuring 
is only 220 acres and comprising the land which 
Pea some Mughs had brought under cultivation before 
resumption, the larger estate consisting of virgin forest which was after resump- 
tion reclaimed by the D’Silva family who also dae er the smaller estate 
from the Mughs. The Mughs then abandoned the estate. The reclamation 
was not made under the authority of any authorised forest grant, but accepting 
the logic of accomplighed facts the Sundarbans officials treated the D’Silvas as 
talukdars of a ‘¢resumed mahal,” At the last settlement made in 1869 the 
whole of the forest had been reclaimed and all but 6 per cent. of the land was 
classified as ‘‘hasii”” At the present time of 7,727 acres of land, 6,279 
are under cultivation, 657 homestead and garden, 473 pasture and only 264 
culturable fallow. The D’Silva talukdars had sublet the estate to 24 tenure- 
holders and they in turn to a host of smaller middlemen, who were mostly 
absentees and money-lenders. The tenure-holders were not only very trouble, 
some, but paid rent most irrogularly to the talukdars, At the last settlemeng 


* No, 43 8., dated 3th November 1919, from the Secretary tothe Board of Revenueto the Commiay 
stoner of the Dacra Division, : 
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the tenure-holders were at first excluded, buf on appeal they were admitted for 
the term of -the settlement on condition that they aheuld have no claim to 
resettlement and that they should not increase the rent of the cultivators. 
They protested against these terms to the Local Government, but unsuccess- 
fully. In the present settlement it was found that the rents of the cultivators 
had not merely been increased, but had been doubled and trebled. With the 
sanction of the Board of Revenue the tenures were terminated in 1909 and 
such of the tenure-holders as cultivated any part of their lands were recognised 
and assessed as raiyats in respect of it. Out of 387 subordinate tenure-holders 
196 were so recognised. The rate of rent at which the raiyats were paying to 
their landlords varied enormously, being as low as five rupees in the case of the 
talukdar and as high as twelve rupees per acre under rack-renting tenure- 
holders, As there was no justification in the soil for these variations, the bulk 
of the land was assessed at a uniform rate of six rupees per acre, while 900 
acres of the best land was assessed at Rs. 6-13 per acre and 12 acres of inferior 
land at Rs, 3-134 per acre. ‘These rates are sufficiently high when compared 
with neighbouring rates in private estates, but they constitute a very consi- 
derable reduction upon the rents previously paid and were welcomed by the 
cultivators. The rates were all-round rates and only water was left out of 
assessment, The Board of Revenue had granted the talukdars on the termina- 
tion of their old lease a farming lease for 30 years from 1902. The allow- 
ance of the farmer was fixed* by the Board of Revenue at 25 por cent. and 
subsequently at his application was commutedt into an annual payment of 
Rs. 8,000, Government assuming, as the cultivators desired, the management 
of the estate and retaining Rs. 3,790 to cover the cost, 
419. Tituram Peshkar is a petty estate consisting of five detached plots 
te eee originally included in Tushkhali, which were the 
ici asariai subject of a successful civil suit with the owner of 
Debnathpur. At one time the estate was known by the name of “ five plots 
of purple-coloured lands.” Talukdari settlement was granted in 1899, 
despite the unwil'ingness of the tenants, in compromise of a threatened civil 
suit in connection with some otber land of Tushkhali. Half of the area in the 
estate is held by jote tenure-holders. No enhancement was taken from the 
raiyats and other tenants, as they are not prosperous owing to the talukdar’s 
exactions, The talukdar obtains only 10 per cent. allowance by the terms of 
the compromise. 
420. The details of assessment in the central group are shown below in 
tabular form :— 


ti 
Rate of assets Poreen- 


Revenue} rent per } granted tage of 


: revenue | Previous 
aasese- as 
2 acre paid to mul ofit | assoosed | revenue. 


Tauzi | Aros in 
number, | acres. 


Name OF RSTATE. 


Nature of settlement, 


ea. Rs. A Ba. 
Kukna ase 4550 6,697 86,850 6 5 27 72: 8 
Taktabonis =”. 4588 4,375 7,699 | $3 5 ist ea yie7 macleder- 
ce] 460g 2408 4,599 | 315 18 71 8,080 ae f 
4540 4,539 | 13,702 | 8 16 22 98 2,472 iyatvwa 
iH F Raiyatwari. 
4541 | 120 | soar {f 312 (a) 20 81 | 1,169 | Haoladari. 
Chaora . | 4801 8,086 | 35,870 | 6 3 ( 7 | 18,121 | Farm. 
Tituram Peshker | 6328 189 an {| i oad | ee 80 850 | Talukdari. 
Total |... | 27,908 | 92,500 | f= |=, Ss "39,604 





(a) Bate fixed for raiyats under Government. (2) Rents fixed by the Revenue-offcer and involving a reduction on previous 


contracted rents, The rente in ull other cagea were based upon!contract, in Ohila with iy 
A sma}) area to Ohila is held bytceaure-holdors and in Sonauta by raiyals, Sire ne RRISUNE yao, bneee Up tha leses, 


Forest Estates. 


421, Tho period of none of the forest grante fell in during the course of 
the settlement operations so that only such of the forest as was not included in a 








* No. 1418. & 8. T., dated L7th May 1910, from the Seoretary to the Board of Revenue. 
¢ No. 60S. & 3. dsted 9th January 1911, from the Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 
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regular grant but had been reclaimed by other means came up for reassessment, 

a The four estates in which this condition provailed 

Assessment in forest estates, = 6) veved a large area, which was ina state of such 

great confusion that very laborious and detailed investigations were necessary 

before their reassessment could be completed, No special rules or principles 

of assessment were prescribad for these estates, to which the system adopted 
in the rest of the district was applied, 

422, Barguna and Dhalua were the two estates claimed by the Nawab of 
Dacca as belonging to Aila Phuljhari and decreed to Government by the Priv 
Council in 1870, They narrowly escaped being the subject of a $9 years 
lease in 1861 and of a sale in 1870, while in the meantime the owners of Aila 
Phuljhuri pressed to be granted a permanent settlement of them. In 1858 at 
the first survey after resumption the cleared area in Barguni was only £,205 
acres and in Dhalud 572 acres: fifty years later it had become 26,000 acres, 
thus :— 

Under Homestead 


Forest estates. Land area. cultiva- and Pasture. Fallow. Jungle. Forest. 
tion, garden. 
Bargund ... 19,196 16,063 833 646 504 968 1,162 
Dhalua_ 8,714 7,601 665 244 349 827 W7 


Only that portion in each estate came under assessmont which had beea 
occupied at the time of resumption or by subse- 
Besgane ene Dee: quent squatters up to the time when the issue of 
grants in the small capitalist form under the rules of 1879 first began. This 
portion measured 5,126 acres in Barguna and 4,727 acres in Dhalnad. It 
comprises very little forest and jungle, buta large proportion of the homes 
ateads and pasture in the estates, The tenants in the area were 19 haoladars 
holding 4,594 acres and 33 ‘‘raiyats” holding 532 acres in Barguna and 
20 haoladars holding 2,660 acres and 94 “raiyats” holding 2,114 acres in 
Dhalua. The haolas are locally known by the namo of “ musarikata,” The 
have received from. the time of creation 20 per cent. on the assets of their 
tenures as allowance and they cannot create any under-tenure. A large 
number of the haolas are unfortunately in the hands of speculators who have 
not troubled to select cultivators as their tenants with the result that many of the 
“ raiyats”’ are absentee middlemen who haye sublet their holdings to under- 
tenants to whom they give karsd dakhilis(i.e., rent-receipts in the “ raiyati” form). 
Altogether of the so-called raiyats under Government 9 have been classified as 
tenure-holders in Barguna and 47 in Dhalua, while amongst the so-called 
raiyats under the haoladars there were recorded 132 jote tenure-holders in 
Barguna and 115 in Dhalua. The number of raiyats under middJemen of all 
classes was 613 in Barguna and 588 in Dhalua, In assessment there were 
therefore seven kinds of tenants to deal with, hioladars, sadr jotedars and sadr 
raiyats, jotelars and raiyats under haoladars, all cf whom were paying rents 
fixed by the Settlement Officer in 1889 and for all of whom new rents were 
now to be determined ; and on the other hand raivats under jotedars and 
raiyats settled on the land by haoladars since 1889, all of whom were paying 
rents based on private contract. ‘The rents of the last two classes were main- 
tained at their contractual amounts and in the average the rate of these rents 
amounted to nine rupees per acre, a hich rate, upon 1,895 acres. It was 
found impossible to ascertain the rates of rent which were fixed for the old 
jotedara owing to a lack of information in the old reports on the method of 
classification of the land. Four rates were therefore adopied in the present 
settlement, Rs, 5-10-9, 5-4-9, 4-8-7 per acre for old holdings according to the 
fertility of the soil and Rs, 3-12-6 for new holdings, All these rates were all- 
round rates and applicable to fallow. Mugh holdings-were assessed at 
Rs, 8-12-6 on Aastl only in accordance with their traditional privilege of retain- 
ing scattered clumps of jungle in their lands without assessment, ‘These rates 
ave an increase of 11 per cent. upon the previous assessment and in the 
average amount to Rs, 5-4 per acre, The haolidars were as in previous settle- 
ments allowed 20 per cent. on their own assets. The Gcvernment revenue 
however only amounted to 70 por cent. of tha raiyatwari assuts, because a largo 
profit (72 per cent.) was left to the jotedars in the land whica thoy had sublet 
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owing to the acceptance of the contractual rents of their tenants and to their 
own assessmont at the moderate rates adopted for cultivating raiyats. Those 
estates were assessed somewhat early in the proceedings, At a later date 
different rates wculd probably have been fixed for land sublet and land 
reserved as in otaor estates and by this means more of the raiyatwari assets 
retained for the revenue. 

Apart from the area under assessment, there are 198 haolais in Barguna 
covering an area of 18,937 acres and 63 haolas in Dhalua covering an area of 
4,004 acres, which were granted under the waste land rules of 1879 between 
1884 and 1903. Thoy were granted at progressive rents rising to an eventual 
rate of Rs, 3-12 per aerg with liability to quinquenuial survey and revision 
of assessment at the convenanted rate which is not alterable until the end of the 
term for which they were settled, Under the terms of the grant, the haolidars 
have no power to sublet to middlemen, but this condition has been honoured 
only in the breach, as they have created 578 osat and nim-haolas in Barguna, 
whose owners have in their turn created 291 under-tenures, and 358 osat and nim. - 
baolas with 41 subordinate tenures in Dhalud. Very extensive reclamation 
bas however been made. In Barguna 10,920 acres is under cultivation and 
473 under homestea:1, while only 787 acres of forest and 879 acres of jungle are 
left, In Dhaluad the cultivation and homestead is 3,610 acres, the forest only 
4 acres and the jungle 161 acres. Most of the land is still reserved by the 
under-tenure-holders, but 2,000 acres have beon sublet in Barguna and 772 
acres in Dialud to raiyats at a rate of rupees nine por acre. The size of the 
haolis was restricted by the rules to 200 bighas, but 69 haolas in Barguna 
and 25 in Dhalua ‘ave larger than this, several being much larger with the 
result that too many are held by absentee speculators, <A quinquennial 
measurement under the terms of the grant was made in the district settlement 
with the following financial result :— 


we 








Existing reveute, | Revenue assessed. 
a} Increase. 
3910. | 1917. | 1910. | 1917. 
| Ra. Rs. Ra. Rs. Rs. 
Barguna ee | 44,818 | /46)418 >}; 48,061 | 48,708 8,295 
Dhalua Se 14,436 14,426 15,326 15,828 900 


These estates have made a very rapid development. Where in 1889 the 
cleared area was 8,%60 acres, twenty years later it was 25,000 acres; where 
in 1880 the revenue was only Rs, 25,480, in 1910 it was Rs, 1,05,916. Toomany 
of the tenants still live elsewhere and come to the estates only at the time of 
cultivation. Inthe southern parts of the ostates there are no inhabitants 
apart from the Mughs, while decr and tiger abound, Fresh water tanks and 
roads running from north to south are required before population can be 
tempted into this Area. In the meantime the Mughs to whom the rapid reclam- 
ation of Barzun’ is really due aro flying, despite great prosperity, from contact 
with Bengalis. In the rest of the estates too many of the Bengali haoladars 
are speculators, wo have sublet to cultivators at very high rates and in 
addition take abwabs and rofuse rent-receipts, but under the closer supervision 
of the colonisation officer their conduct is improving. ; 

423, Some pars of Tidkhali had been reclaimed before resumption, 

: This arca, which measured 2,800 acres in 1851, was 

raed added to a forcst area of nearly 5,500 acres and 

included in a 99 years lease in 1856 in contravention of the rules governing the 
iasue of those leases. In 1870 the clearance conditions had uot beer fulfilled ; 
and as the estate was almost deserted after the storm-wave and had practically 
tumbled into jungle, it was resumed in 1879 and divided into nine blocks for 
facility of reclamation. These blocks have been again amalgamated in the 
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present settlement. Of tho total area only 1,491 acres were under resettlement, 
4,397 acres being forest'avuiladle for colonisation and 1,489 acres being already 
occupied by cultivators, chiefly squatters, whose rental was under the Board’s 
order* to be assessed by the colonisation officer. In the 1,491 acres under 
resettlement the forest area has shrunk since the last settlement from 936 acres 
to 136 acres. There are two hdolas, both of which are owned by a wealthy 
Faridpur Saha, who in contravention of the terms of his lease has created 20 
under-tenures. 
424, Kalamegha which is wonderfully fertile contains a land area of 
20,953 acres (33 square miles) of which only 290 
acres came under assessment, but the grant was 
in a state of complete confusion and gave more trouble than any other estate 
under assessment. Kalamegha was under a 99 years’ lease from 1857 to 1869 
and on resumption again was set apart for the grant of cultivation leises to 
small capitalists under the rules of 1879. Of the 148 haoladari grants made 
under these rules 89 which were created in 1903 were cancelled by the Board 
of Revenue, as in contravention of the rules they exceeded 200 bighas, were 
not granted to cultivators and the grant was not preceded by reclamation. 
Many of the older grants were equally irregular, thus a Sub-Registrar got 
1,200 bighas of which 1,150 was forest. There was also a great deal of 
transparent benami, by means of which one man got more than a single grant. 
Altogether the method in which grants had been made was flagrantly in 
contravention of the rules under which they had been made. In the haolis 
which have been admitted and which contain 5,471 a:res, a quinquennial 
measurement and assessment of the area under cultivation was made under 
the conditions of the grants and resulted in an increase of Rs. 1,676 to the 
revenue of 1910 and of Rs, 1,940 of the. revenue of 1917. A condition | 
of the grant was that under-tenures should not be created. This has boen 
so generally disregarded that 385’ under-tenures were recorded, while under 
them 208 subordinate tenures were found. Of these under-tenure-holders 
360 are resident and 233 are absentees, while of the haolidars themselves 
104 out of 111 areabsentees and pnre speculators. The rent paid by cultivating 
under-tenants in these haolds appoars to average about Rs. 4 per acre; but in 
addition tho hdoladars realise heavy abwabs.. ‘I'he occupied area outside the 
haolas, which amounted only to 290 acres, belonged to raiyats in the cancelled 
haolas and afew old squatters. Three rates Rs. 4-8, 3-12 and Rs. 3 per acre 
were fixed on Adsil (reclaimed) land jonly injthis area, An area of 11,156 acres 
was available for colonisation in 1910 and has subsequently been largely 
reclaimed. The population of the estate was 626 in 1901, chiefly gaol birds, | 
outcasts and desperadoes, many of whom had been converted by the magic of 
property into respectable citizens. There is an immense new alluvial formation 
to the south of this estate, which will not however be culturable for many 


Kalamegha. 


years. : ; 
Figures of assossment in forest 42h. The details of assessment in the forest 
grants, grants are as follows:— 









\Percent- 
fe Percent- 











Area Rate of BR n f 
. | under | Revenue allowed | "800! |. 
Nap oy Barats, bs a assent! |, assessed were paid atte revenue /Provious | wature of settlement, 
Rrra in [in rupees. by raiyate 3 id 
ores. men a8 assots, 
profit. * 
Ke, Ba, 4. Bs. Ba. 
Barguns owe we ewe | 8008 size | annesf{] § § |} 26 70 | 16,180 } Mainly haoladars, 
Dhalua wees uae nee | 8007 47ar | 21,864§|  § Sl} 36 73 | 19,828 Ditto, 
Pjakhali we eee | 4800 1,401} 3,248 | 8 8 (b) 20 80 1,805 | Haoladars. 
Kalamegha .. 00 ae owt 4878 £00 720 8 14 (a) Nil 100 Nil | Raiyatwari. 
Total a ow 11,634 | 46,463 bs 68 aA 83,987 


a A A RR 


Rents determined by the Ravenue Officer. 
3} Contractual rents of tenants under middlemen accepted by the Revenue Officer, 








# No. sau, dated 26th August 1903, from the Scoretary to the Board of Revenue to the Director 


of Land Records. 
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Sundarban alluvium, 


426, The greater part of the accretions and islands which have been 
increased the area of the Sunderbans since the first 
resumptions are uncultivated, unhabited and devot- 
ed to pasturing large herds of cattle. Three came under assessment, one of 
which is a cultivated island in the Buleswar river, but the other two are un- 
inhabited islands in the Meghna Fstuary, which were really unfit for assessinent, 
427, Char Bholmara formed in 1866 as an island in the Baleswar river south 
of the Sundarban line. It was at first farmed with most unfortunate results, as 
the farmer in contravention of the terms of his lease let out the whole of the char 
to 34 non-resident osat-haoladars, who settled tenants at a much higher rate of 
rent than the land, which is sandy, could bear. ‘The farmers also levied heavy 
abwabs. The cultivators were in a wretched state and heavily in debt and they 
cried out for khas management. The farm and the ogat-haolas were terminated 
and a raiyatwari settlement concluded with the 
cultivators, whose rents were reduced from over 
six rupees an acre in the average to Rs. 4-4 an acre. One-tenth of the 
char provides good pasture, which although included in the holdings of the 
raiyats was not assessed. In addition the Collector helped the cultivators 
with loans to pay arrears of rent so that the farmer should not be able to get 
back into the island by purchase of their holdings. Colonisation cannot 
be expected until a tank with good water is provided in the island, while 
an embankment to keep out the high tides in the Baleswar, which is salt, 
would be very useful. By this assessment the revenue was increased from 
Rs, 1,125 to Rs, 1,890 despite the reduction in the cultivators’ rents. 
428. One island in the Meghna Estuary was Char Trailakya, which was 
Char Traliak resumed after the last diara survey and set'led 
ages 3 with raiyats at a rental of Rs. 441. It sub- 
sequently transpired that the settlement was a bogus transaction and that the 
cultivators were really bendémidars of the zamindars of Bauphal and Dasmina. 
In the meantime Babu Bipin Behari Mitra sued for the land as a reformation 
in situ of his permanently-settled estate and, although the Government had an 
exceedingly strong case, the suit was compromised in the High Court on the 
basis of the recognition of the plaintiff asa lessee. The land is good land and 
culturable, but it has been kept wastefully asa grazing ground, A lump rental 
of Rs. 1,000 was assessed upon it. 
429. The other estate in the Meghna Estuary is Sibar Char, which 
covers four islands, but not the whole of them. It 
is a temporarily-settled private estate, because the 
rest of the islands to which it is an accretion are claimed as land which was 
permanently settled at the time of the Permanent Settlement Actually they 
were not then in existence, but through oversight they have never been 
resumed. The land of Sibar Char, which is very extensive, is good land, but 
only 518 acres are cultivated, as the proprietor has settled most of the land 
with tenure-holders, who obtain an easy income from grazing dues and do not 
trouble to find cultivators, This estate was completed before assessment in 
the rest of the Sundarbans had begun and did not receive the attention which 
it merited. Both here and in Trailakya the question whether the land should 
be reserved as pasture or broken to the plough required serious consideration, 
as the two systems cannot thrive side by side. The revenue should have been 
fixed with an eye to the policy adopted and in Sibar Char clause VIII of 
Regulation VII of 1822 might profitably huve been employed. As it was, 
the conditions and terms of the contracts made by the proprietor have been 
accepted, which involved amongst other anomalies tho classification of 
3 tenants who hold 1,288 acres of graas and jungle as raiyats. The proprietor 
will continue to develop the estate for another 15 years in his own haphazard 
manner. ‘The area of the estate is 4,373 acres and the revenue assessed upon 
the proprietor Rs. 4,464, 
430. In tho whole of the Sundarbans 43 estates, with an area of 305 
- square miles came under assessment, of which 36 
a eae ed ear ern oh of were ‘resumed mahals” 4 forest estates and 3 
alluvial estates, During the course of the opera- 
tions nine estates in which middlemen intervened were converted into raiyatwari 
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Alluvial estates. 


Char Bholmara. 


Sibar Char. 
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estates so that after reassessment 12 estates were settled with raiyats and 
32 with middlemen. Adopting the same tabular forms as were employed in 
dealing with other parts of the district, the area at the present compares 
with the arca at the previous settlement in acres as follows:— 


Ares assessed, Arca unas-eased. Total. 
In the present settlement a 186,115 59,404 195,520 
In the previous settlement dite 118,772 60,968 179,740 


The increase in area is due chiefly to alluvion, but also in some degree to 
erroneous measurement in previous surveys, Of the area unassessed on both 
occasions one-sixth was water. The revenue of this area before assessment was 
Rs, 2,19,582 and after assessment Rs. 3,48,519. The effect of the assessment 
upon different classes of tenants is obscured by the great expansion of cultiva- 
tion, while the increase in the area held kbas owing to the cancellation of 
terminable tenures is go great as to mako unreal any comparison of the rents 
paid by raiyats holding under Government. ‘Thus before assessment only 
5,867 acres were so beld whereas after assossment the area became 15,123 acres 
upon which a rent of Rs. 47,357 was fixed at an average rate of Rs. 3-2 per 
acre. The moderation of this assessment is illustrated by the following 
summary of the rents paid by raiyats under middlemen which average nearly 
Rs. 5 per acre :— 
rg 

AssE8sMENT UPON MIDDLEMEN AND BAIYATS HOLDING UNDER MIDDLEMAN. 


























— 
Pseudo-raiyats. | Tenuro-holders. {By both classes of middlemen, 
; = 
Aroas Bont. Area. Rent, Area fice to | Rental of 
reserved. raiyate. Taiyats. 
| 
Acres, Bs, Acres. Acres, Re, 
Bofore reagsessment one ene oo on 2,143 5,810 187,706 83,301 3,068,858 
Alter Ditto ave one on oe on 2,548 8,788 139,026 3,68,476 









* There was thus a reduction in middlemen’s profits from Rs. 1,45,725 to 
Rs. 34,7138; but moro than half of tho vast area reserved by middlemen is 
cultivated by them or their servants and a great part of the remainder is 
culturable without any great expenditure of ¢apital or trouble. 


Summary. 


431, It will be convenient to summarise for the whole operation tho results 
of the revision of land revenue and the reassessment of the rent -of the different 
classes of tenants. 

A total area of 873,325 acres or 583 square miles distributed in 280 

iy separate estates was brought under revision, of 
Summary of revision of rentand which 289,847 were assessed and 83,478 were 
revenue in the district. 7 
treated as at present unfit for assessment. The 
revenue resulting from the revision was Rs. 7,87,472 aguinst a previous 
revenue of Rs, 4,64,385 or an increase of Rs. 3,23,087 or 70 per cent. The 
assessment affected raiyats as follows:— 






RalyaTs UNDER GOVERN. 
MENT OR A PRIVATE 
PROPRIETOR, 


RalyaTs UNDER 
MIDDLEMEN, 








TOTAL OF ALL BalYaTs. 


























Rat 
Ares, | Rental, al Ares. | Rental. nee Area. | Rontal, epee 
Actes. Rs. Rs. a. | Acres, Rs. Rs. a, | Acres. Re, Re. a. . 
Beforo assersment 48,118 96,068 20 166,165 | 6,52,035 40 213,283 
After ditto b7.109 | 1,92,188/ $ 6 | iso7a1| e@zde7s! «7 | do78s0| serge | & 3 





Middlemen of all classes, who had held an area of 249,636 acres at a 
rental of Rs, 4,024,080 and with a surplus of Its. 2,47,955 over the rents paid 
to them by raiyats were now assessed at Rs. 6,389,313 on an area of 259,190 
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acros and their surplus: was: reduced to Rs. 30,960: They had. reserved 
however 108,469 of their acres; of which nearly: half were cultivated or 
occupied: with a letting value of approximately two lakhs of rupees, while 
more than half of the remainder could be brought under cultivation without 
much. trouble. Indeed under the spur of necessity a great deal of the forest 
and waste included in this area has been already, as it appears from extensive 
enquiries, brought under cultivation since the assessment was concluded. 
Finally the allowances granted to proprietors have been reduced from 
Rs. 31,815 to Rs. 26,653. On the whole the revenue immediately before 
assessment represented about 47 per cent, of the existing assets of the estates, 
while after assessment it represents 75 per cent. of the revised. assets, The 
revised assets are not by any means the ultimate assets of the estates con- 
cerned, When the periods of the present settlement fall in, an improvement 
in the assets of two lakhs of rupees may reasonably be expected, and this 
while maintaining the rents of raiyats fixed by the revenue authorities (as 
distinet from those fixed by contract) sensibly lower than those in: similar 
lands of permanently-settled estates. 

432; Although under the principles “ khantt patit” or land which produces 
no income to the tenant was left out of assessment, 
yot: the area of “ chanit patil” differs considerably 
from the unassessed area, This was due chiefly to the acceptance of contractualy 
rents, which had invariably beon fixed ae a lump rental upon the whole 
of a holding, the waste as well as the culturable and cultivated, but partly 
also to the imposition of a forest rate in some estates in the Sundarbans. 
Thus in the Sundarbans, although the -hanit patit amounted to nearly 
100,000 acres, only 59,000 were unassessed, The figures for the whole area 
show both an increase in cultivation and a-shrinkage of waste, but they show 
also that despite this approximately the same area was unassessed now as at 
the previous: assessment, Uf this area one-cighth comprising rivers and 
streams.was unassessable — 


Fallow. 


ere ce remarried  T 








PERCENTAGE OF UN- 
Percent- | 
Hasil Khanit | age of | Area un- APaEEARY SERA Ts 
_ area. patit area | khanit | assessed. |} —————————-—-fF 
in acres..| in-aeres. | patit to | in acres, Total Kbanit 
total ares. area. | patit area, 
‘Atthe provious settlement ww. {| 186,527 | 161,916 46 105,550 81 70 
In the. present settlement _ 265,624 117,700 81 83,478 22 71 

















483, A few points of additional information are summarised below. In 
all the estates 10,429 acres were held by under- 
faiyats, or 5 per cent. of the area held by raiyats, 
and they paid a reut of Rs, 56,658 or at a rate of Rs, 5-7 per acre, These 
rents were rarely touched by the revenue officer. 

434, The scale of allowances granted to middlemen was— 


Under-raiyats. 


45 per cent. of assetain 1 estate, 


40 ditto 7 estates. 
Scale of allowances to raiddle-. 30 ditto 1d, 
mon. 25 ditto 24.4, 
20 ditto 21.4, 
15 ditto 49 ,, 


But in 36 estates this was the scale for resident middlemen and a lower 
scale, usually by 5 per cent., was granted to non-resident middlemen. These 
figures do not include the allowances granted in Sundarban estates which huve 
been sufficiently examined in the tables specially relating to them. 

435, Ag regards raiyats holding under middlemen at a rate of rent 
fixed by private contracts, these contracts were 
accepted in 102,000 acres paying a rent of 
Rs, 4,70,000 or at a rate of Rs, 4-9 per acre. They were modified 


G af2 


: Acceptance of private contracts. 
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in 49,000 acres where a rent of Rs. 1,98,000 was imposed involving a rate of 
Rs. 4 per acre. In a few cases arent which had been illegally enhanced was 
reduced, but the modification in the majority of cases was an enhancement by 
assessing increased urea or increased cultivation in an individual holding or by 
bringing lower contractual rents up to the standard rate adopted for the village, 
Tn the cases of raiyats who held direct of Government or a private proprietor, 
the existing rates of rent were maintained (or in a few cases reduced) in one: 
third of the total area held by such raiyats and enhanced in the remaining two- 
thirds. An abstract by thanas has been prepared (Appendix K) to show how 
the rates in the temporarily-settled area compare with the rates paid by raiyats 
in the permanently-setted estates in each thana. 

436, Inall the private estates and in the great majority of the Govern- 
ment estates, the currency of the assessment was 
fixed at 15 years. This is a short term, but under 
the present law and in the circumstances of Bakarganj imperative. The rent of 
an occupancy raiyat under the Bengal Tenancy Act is fixed for 15 years and 
is liable to alteration thereafter, so that there is no legal objection to a middle- 
man enhancing the rents of his raiyats after that time. The middlemen in 
the temporarily-settled area have shown themselves so rapacious that to fix a 
term of more than 15 years would inevitably mean that the Revenue Officer in 
veassessinent would be confronted with heavy enhancements extorted by them. 
Apart from this danger, there are so many estates which were not reassessed 
during the present settlement and whose periods expire at very different dates 
that to impose a uniform date of expiry upon the estates under assessment 
would have been no advance towards the imposition of a uniform date of 
reassessment for the entire temporarily-settled arca in the district. Such a date 
is very desirable in the amount of work of which it weuld relieve the Collector 
in the making of partial reassessments, but under the present law it is impos- 
sible. To obtain such a date not only the Tenancy Act but Regulation VII 
of 1822 would require amendment. The ideal term of settlement in Bakarganj 
is 25 years, which in the short-lived generations of the district would involve a 
revision of rent and revenue once and once only in the lifetime of each 
generation. 

437. Inaddition to the work of assessment heretofore described three 

estates with an area of over 20,000 acres— Falcon, 
Perce saiiy Sparacones moe Jagabandhu and Ramjanpur--which have subse- 
quently been transferred to other districts, were 
assessed, while a great deal of miscellaneous work in the temporarily-settled. 
area was done by the settlement staff. A killabandi survey was made in the 
south of Sahabazpur to facilitate the colonisation of that area and to reduce the 
expense of survey in future assesrments. At the same time investigations were 
made and terms proposed for the admission of colonists into the waste land 
estates of that quarter. In char Krishna Prasad a huge grant to the south of 
Mappura, which had been given in terms of dangerous vagueness, the progress 
of cultivation was examined, the terms of the grant modified and its boundaries 
surveyed and clearly defined. The resumption proceedings in char Meghé and 
char Buller were re-examined with the result that a Jarge area of char land of 
great potential value was secured for Government. Terms and contracts were 
suggested for colonists and char Buller was surveyed on the killabandi system 
to assist its cultivation. A local examination was made into the clearances in 
the 99 years’ leases and although abortive in most cases, because of fraudulent 
clearance-certificates granted in the past, it resulted in two cases in action 
against the proprietors on lines suggested by the Settlement Officer, Finally 
the new policy in the Sundarbans, involving the abandonment of experiments 
with so-called capitalists, the selection of on4-fide cultivators as colonists, 
the formation of a colonisation office and the assumption by the State of the 
direct administration of the property, developed on thy lines suggested by the 
Settlement Officer. The settlement staff supplied the district also with its 
colonisation officer so that it may be hoped the lessons learned by the long 
investigations into the temporarily-settled area will not be entirely lost. 

438, ‘Those lessons must sufficiently appear from this long account of 
these resettlement operations. The most important lesson is intimately 
connected with the record-of-rights. Whether tho interests of Government or 


Period of settlement. 
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the interests of the cultivators be considered, it appears vital to the proper 

Noceseity of maintenance of the management of the temporarily-settled area that 
record-of-rights in the tempora- the record-of-rights should be maintained and 
rily-sotthed area, corrected up to date. It is chimerical to suppose 
that a staff whose main business is the collection of revenue will have sufficient 
time or interest for that kind of attention which alone can ensure the welfare 
of the tenants in the estates. Maintenance would not be an _ excessive 
charge, when the large additional income. which is derived from the tempo- 
ravily-settled area is borne in mind, and it would not be an unproductive 
charge in a district in which new land is always forming and fresh soil is 
always being broken to the plough. Government interests in the estuaries 
of the great rivers and along their banks must continue to suffer until a map 
is made annually of all new lands formed during the year. Colonisation 
schemos both in the Sundarbans and in Sahabazpur would gain greatly by 
the surveys being kept continually up to date, ‘I'he cultivators on the other 
hand would be secured effectually against extortion and eviction by their 
landlords, security which would be almost as costly to provide in other way 
and would have no such corollary advantages, 


CHAPTER III. 
PROCEEDINGS AFTER THE FINAL PUBLIOATION OF THE RECORD.OF-RIGHTS. 


Introductory. 


439, Although the proceedings connected with the preparation of a 
record-of-rights appear naturally to ba complete with the final publication 
of that record, there are in fact several operations which still remain to be 
carried through by the settlement staff. In the first place a proportion of 

; the cost of the operations is to be recovered 
Operations necessary after final from the landlords and tenants for whose benefit it 
publication. ° ° 
was prepared. Advantage is taken of this oppor- 
tunity to present to each landlord and tenant, ashe pays his cost, a copy 
of the village map and a copy of, the khewat or khatian which has been 
prepared for him. In the second place the Bengal Tenancy Act provides in 
section 105 an opportunity for landlords or tenants to obtain the settlement 
of fair rents by a revenue officer, in section 106 an opportunity by which 
parties aggrieved by any entry in the record-of-rights may sue for its 
alteration and obtain a formal trial of the question in issue by the methods of 
the civil court and in section 108A a means by which an admitted error in 
the record-of-rights may be formally corrected. 

Applications for the settlement of fair rents under section 105 must be 
made within two months from the date of the certificate of final publication, 
disputes under section 106 must be filed within three months from the date of 
the certificate of final publication and applications under section 108A must 
be filed within one year of final publication. 

In the matter of time recovery of costs under section 114 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act comes first; but as the estimated expenditure on case-work is 
also included in the amount recovered and as the accounts of expenditure 
include this work, it will be more advantageous to deal with the case-work 


first. 


Cases under section 105, 


410. In the area in which settlement of Land Revenue is not being made, 
any landlord or tenant may apply for the settlement of a fair and equitable 
rent in respect of the land held by the tenant, This may be done [sec- 
tion 105 (2) ] in respect of tenancies already paying a rent fixed by private 
contract which has been recorded as liable to enhancement and in respect of 
tenancies four which no rent has as yet been settled, but which have been 
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recorded as liable to pay rent. The revenue officer is not given an entirely 
. _ free hand in settling rents. He must presume until 
re oe Me ol for ae the contrary is proved that the existing rent is 
revenue is not being assessed, iY and equitable; but he may (section 108 (6) ]; 
accept compromises between landlord and tenant, 
although only after he has satisfied himself that the amount agreed upon is fair 
and equitable, and he may [section 105 (5)] also himself suggest a rent, 
which, if both landlord and tenant accept, will be recorded as a fair and: 
equitable rent. Fuiling agreement he will | section 105 (4) j himself determine 
a rent with regard to the rules laid down in the Act for the guidance of Civil 
Courts in altering rents, 

The applicant may not impugn the correctness of any entry in the 
record:of rights; but the defendant may (section 105A), and, if he do, the 
revenue officer will proceed to decide the point in issue. 

In settling rents, the procedure for the trial’ of suits is prescribed (section 
107) and the decision has the force and effect of a Civil Court decree between 
the parties, while there is a bar ‘section 109) to the ordinary jurisdiction of 
the Civil Courts. An appeal (section 109A) lies to a Special Judge appointed: 
by the Local Government and a second appeal to the High Court on any matter 
in issue except the rent settled, while a power of revision is reserved (section 
108) to the Local Government where there has been no appeal. 

The grounds upon which a rent may be legally altered are various. 

In the first place (section 52) the rent of all tenants may be increased or 
diminished for an alteration.in the area ofthe tenancy, provided the alteration 
be real and not fictitious. 

In the second place the rate.of rent-may be enhanced or reduced on 
several grounds, 

The rent of a tonure-holder may be enhanced (section 7) up to the 
limit of the customary rate payable by persons holding similar tenures in 
the vicinity or, in the absence of such customary rate, to what is fair 
and. equitable provided that not less than 10 per cent, of the net profits: 
is allowed after. deducting the expenses of collection. The Court must 
further consider the circumstances of ereation and the improvements made 
by the tenant, Before such enhancement can be given, the applicant must 
show* that the existing rent is not fair and equitable. 

There is no ground upon which.a tenure-holder may obtain a reduction 
in. the rate of his rent. 

The rent of an occupancy raiyat holding on a money-rent may (section 80) 
be enhanced on four grounds, two of which are of general and two of spocial 
applieation, The general grounds are that the rent is without sufficient reason 
below the prevailing rate. paid by occupancy raiyats for land of a similar 
deseription and with similar advantages. in the neighbourhood or that. there 
has been a rise in the average local prices of staple food crops during the 
currency of the present rent. The special grounds are that the productive 
powers,of the land have increased either by fluvial action or by a landlord’s 
improvement, As neither of these special grounds was urged in Bakarganj, 
it ig unnecessary to deal further with them beyond remarking that lands in 
alluvial areas are usually let at a high sc/ami and ata high rent in anticipa- 
tion of improvement by fluvial action, which accounts for tho absence of cases 
brought on this ground which might otherwise in a river district like 
Bakarganj be considered something of an anomaly, The determination of 
the prevailing rate is governed in Bakarganj by section 31 of the Tenancy 
Act and not by section 31A, whieh has not been oxtended to this district. 
The general principles governing the determination are that the prevailing 
rate is not an average rate, but the rate actually paid and current for 
land of a similar description and with similar advantages in tenancies held 
by alarge majority of the occupancy raiyats in the locality.t When the 
prevailing. rate has once been determined, it cannot (section 31 B) 
at any future.time be again determined ata higher rate. A rise in prices 


ce I 


* Hem Chandra Chaudhury v. Kali Prosonno Bahadur, I. L. R., 26 Cal, (1899), p. 832, 
+ Sital Mandal v. Prosonno Moyee Dubya, I. L R., 21 Cal., p. 986 [1694), 
Sudhu-Singh v. Ramanoogralall, 9 W. B., p, 83 [1868]. 
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_ can only be proved (section 32) by the comparison of the average prices ina 
decennial period closing with the date of the application and in a previous 
decennial period solected by the court and the amount of the rise shall be in 
any case subject to a deduction of one-third. 

The rent of an occupancy raiyat holding at a money-rent may be reduced 
on proof of permanent deterioration in the soil or of a fall in the average local 
prices of food crops, while an occupancy raiyat, who pays rent in kind, 
or his landlord may apply (soction 40) to an officer making a settlement 
of rent for the commutation of his produce-rent into a monoy-rent. 

All enhancemonta may be made progressive (sections 8 and 36) overa 
period of five years, if likely to cause hardship. 

441. This summary of the law is necessary for an understanding of the 
operations in LDikargan] district under this section, the rosults of which are 
detailed in the following statement. It may be promised, that although in 

; . thoory section 105 applies equally toa landlord 

Employed exelusively for the seeking enhancement and a tenant seeking reduction 
Paneneoinen Siren of rent, in fact it is only employed for the increase 
of rent. There were only seven applications for decrease of rent in the distzict, 
all on the ground of diminution in arca and mostly decreed, but none have been 
included in the statement :— 





INORHASE OF RENT GRANTED UNDER SECTION 105. 












































Witepeews O2 |’ .axiowsn, | INCREASE GRANTED FOR— 

Total 7 
Clase of tenant. pamber | Extatiog i Oe Total 

applica | rettal. Other | increase. 

tions No Existing No Exieting | Excess | ‘Rise in | Prevail-;! grounds 

‘ ‘ rental, iy 4 Teutal. area. pricey, | ing ie) een 
| Re, Re. Rs, Re 

Tenure-holders 8,692 | 1,01.090 2,402 63,707 1,290 | 47,383 8,543 ro 145 470 9,158 
Ruiyate ... ae 9,173 | 1,4%,167 | 4,213 67,708 4,980 | 76,450 | “17,785 8,083 $83, nt 21,150 





This statement ia based on the original decrees of the revenue courts. 


442, In order to analyse the statement it will be necessary to 
Summary of the results in the Consider) tho /case of tenures and _ holdings 
case of tenures. separately. The following table summaries the 
result of cases in respect of tenures :— 
















| EXxistiva RESTAL | Existing BENDAaL . 








EROCLOES Increase | Percentaze 1a. CABO Increase 
Namo of thana. ———— | ofrent jon previous] Name of thana, of reat : 
Which | ,Which | deereod. | rental. Which | which :{ decreed. 
failed. | succeeded, failed. | eucceedud, 
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Be. 6 Rs, Ra, Re, 
Barisal one 700 28 43 1756 | Baufal .., 705 802 88 
RSkargunj ... 823 69 22 $3 f Pacu&khali 2,136 5,737 1,639 
Nalchhiti ... 751 903 208 23 | Galachops 6,877 108 0 
Gaurnadi... 1,080 362 144 40 | Amtali 2,078 9,901 678 
Mohendigunj 1,827 29 
Sholaksti... 3,802 87 | Swarupkau 2,208 331 126 
Pirozpur 857 247 a 
Khandtee 10,830 13,345 2,084 
Bhol® uw. awe Mathbarig 18,807 19,564 1,870 
Burahinuddin 


443. It is impossible to comment on these figures. In Bakarganj a tenure- 
holder may bo a small man, cultivating all his land or cultivating a part und 
sublotting the remainder, or he may be a mere middleman or a landlord on a 
large scale. Tho courts made no attempt to kecp these classes distinct, but 
meted out the same treatinent to all alike. Probably the large maj ority of cases 
were filed against small men. Some of the failures were no doubt due to a 
settlement out of court; but the large majority failed cither owing to technical 
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flaws or to the inability of the landlord to prove a previous measurement 

Pee eee in absence of which an application for assessment 

a oe heat of excess area must fail, In the successful cases 
almost the whole of the increase was granted for excess area. This is not 
surprising, as most of the tenures had been entered in the record-of-rights 
as held at a fixed rept and in such cases an increase in area was the only 
ground which would entitle the landlord to any increase of rent, 

The complete failure of the landlords in the Sadar subdivision is remark- 
able, A certain number of cases were however compromised out of court; 
but in general the landlords were small men who had never been able to 
measure their lands and were thus unable to offer legal proof of excess area. 

Half the cases were filed in thanas Bhandaria and Mathbaria: but of 
these almost one-half failed. ‘The failures were chiefly due to mismanagement 
by the Court of Wards (Syedpur Estate) which was most unfortunate, This 
estate consists partly of forest and partly of 477 and there can be no doubt 
that many tenure-holders are holding large areas for which they are paying no 
rent; but the strict proof demanded for a decree was not forthcoming. In 
Bhandaria the Dacca Nawab’s family obtained the larger part of the increase 
decreed; but the opposition was bitter, partly because feelings of resentment 
had been stirred up by a private survey and attempted enhancement, which 
the previous Manager had made in order to forestall the record-of-rights, and 
partly because the Kacha river which has become saline within the last 
15 years has reduced the fertility of the soil in its periodical inundations. 
The Nawab’s Agent perhaps pressed his legal rights too hard here and the 
revenue officer might have granted some set-off for deterioration of the soil, 
where the tenure-holder was not a-pure middleman. Mathbaria has been 
reclaimed from forest within the memory almost of old men and in the course 
of reclamation many tenure-holders have absorbed areas for which they pay no 
rent. Kumar Narendra Mitra and the Bamna landlords obtained most of the 
increase. The failures were due, as in Bhandaria, to the Syedpur Estate, 

The forest thanas, Patuakhali, Galachipa and Amtali, were responsible for 
most of the cases in the Patuakhali subdivision and the Nawahof Dacca, 
chiefly in his Aila Phuljhuri Estate, was the most successful landlord. The 
failures in Galachipa were in the islands, where an auction purchaser, Bepin 
Behari Mitra of Hooghly, hoped to appease the hostility of his tenure-holders 
by tacitly admitting the fixity of their rents and another landlord, Upendra 
Nath Sen of Basanda, compromised his cases out of Court, 

In the island of Sahabazpur, the cases were numerous, but very unsuccess- 
ful. The landlords were usually unable to prove excess area and many tenants 
by the production of 20 years’ rent receipts set up the presumption under 
section 50 of fixity of rent which the landlords were unable to rebut. In 
Barahanuddin thana alone in all the district were enhancements extensively 
granted on other grounds than excess area. 

° 444, 786 appeals were filed to the Special Judge of which 323 failed 
The result of the successful appeals may be 


AED: summarised as follows :— 
Cases. Amount. 
Rs, 

Increase granted, when the Lower Court had 

refused it : ves eae 21 548 
Additions granted to what the Lower Court had 

allowed ies ose tee 352 2,167 
Reductions made in what the Lower Court had 

allowed wae Kee <tie 36 131 
Increase refused, where the Lower Court ha 

granted it vee vee vee 4 144 


The Special Judge in his appellate decisions made no distinction between 
tenures and holdings so that the comments made later in dealing with 
holdings apply equally to tenures. 
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445, Applications for the settlement of a fair rent in respect of the hold- 
= ings of raiyats were more equally distributed 
aes of the oases concerning {hroughout the district. ‘The following statement 

a refors to the permanently settled portion of the 


district only and shows the general effect of the proceedings :— 


a ene 
ERFECT OF APPLICATION UNOEB SECTION 105 UPON RAlYATs, 












































A ' . Percent 
rea in » ‘ ercente nge of 
Nauy OF THANA- | area held ane Percentage! which | * i ia Total age of increase 
eee eee) a taliene “| OU TRivut. | applica. ras eeu | BMmonnt of | increase on 

y tt Wyn i wus wari aren | tion was ateacat increase on raiyat- 

ec aiede. | in thana, | siccuss- then granted. | previous wari 
made. fut ana. rental, | rental of 

| i thana, 

Acres, Acr 6 | Acres, Rs. Per cent. 

Borisal oe wet 63,929 377 "53 26°62 ‘35 193 26 ! "06 
Bakargga  o. on 3,484 218 "82 1079 "16 153 wo! “04 
valehiti on aa 1,205 9'3 208 848°48 B71 24) 33 | 16 
Bavphal ow. we T7,35L 1,142 147 450 49 *BS 386 7 | 09 
Patuakhali .. aa 119,388 2,631 220 2,007°3 173 2,106 13 “20 
Guiachipa oo. ace 111,513 1,507 Led 15626 42 196 53 09 
Giwnadi we ose 133,274 5,745 431 1,495°75 119 G41 19 "WD 
Meh naignnj ove 128,008 $,83') BHg 1,765°45 1°37 788 13 "12 
hola. a 5 121,83 2.337 1°91 1,510°15 128 1,360 26 “SL 
Barabanuddin wee 147,017 0,602 693 T2498 5°29 7,250 45 1°93 
shat kati... ean 47,297 8i8 183 Adz a0 “O4 827 23 29 
Swarupkati ... 82,0383 5,253 6°40 2,6°7°79 S00 4, (098 45 1:39 
Pirogpor oo 48y0 | 1,62. 3°55 Bigl4 (178 653 23 ‘33 
Bhandari® .., es 29, 147 j 1,151 3°40 573°89 1°94 929 27 “67 
Mathare wa au 62,618 | 2,105 3°38 1,L0V24 V7 1,032 17 "82 
Awtali ws pis 14,148 636 “680 37 2°28 32 464 23 06 
hee NS Co | a ee a 

Total asi 1,378,: 78 } 8),£81 3°00 21,7194 1°60 21,150 Shel cases 
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Thig statoment shows the orivinal work of the Kevenus.Courts, In reiriuls ordered by the Special Judge w total 
addition cé Rs, 308 was mite to the enhancemant, 


446, This statement displays very clearly what a amall proportion of land- 
lords took advantaze of tiie settlement to obtain an 
a ee fled increase in their rent-roll. This was due partly no 
y ; doubt to a disinclination to disturb existing harmo- 
nious relations and still more to the circumstance that landlords of compact 
estates hud in many cases obtained an enhancement very recently by private 
arrangement. In many cases also joint landlords, who are not permitted by 
law to make applications singly, wero unable to agree to make them jointly. 
There can be no doubt however that the great check to the filing of applications 
was the large expenditure involved which frightened many of the larger land- 
lords and entirely excluded the smaller nen under whom the great majority of 
raiyats in Bakarganj hold. 

447, Ofthe 9,173 applications filed, 3,514 were dismissed on techuical 

grounds or withdrawn. <A considerable number. of 

Analysis of the re-ults, these were no doubt compromised out of Court and 

; many others were filed in haste and contained 
technical laws which made prosecution impossible. In some cases lack of means 
was responsible for ‘withdrawals and in others, chiefly in Sahabazpur, the 
impression that under section 105 the tenant could raise the presumption of 
section 50 by producing uniform rent-receipts, whereas High Court rulings 
destroy the value of such a presumption in the ordinary Civil Courts after 
a record of rights has been prepared, 

Enhancement was refused on the merits in 699 cases, chiefly in Jhalakati, 
Swarupkaiti and Bhold. In these cases the landlord either failed to prove that 
tho tenant was holding areas for which he was paying no rent or wae unable to 
rebut the presumption of fixity of rent raised by a uniform payment for 20 

ears. 
: Proceeding to the successful cases, of the total increase of Rs, 21,150, 
8t per cent., or nearly Rs, 18,000, was given for additional area, 14 per 
cent., or Rs. 3,000, on account of rise in prices and little over one per cent., 
or Rs, 282, on the ground of prevailing rate. The greater part of this alse 
was granted in one thana, Gaurnadi, and in one mauza, Purba Char Sarikal 
where the estate had previously belonged to Government and the rates 
at which the tenants held were very low. The cases were hotly fought and 


Ha 
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resulted in an increase of rate from 12 annas to 18 annas a bighad, which is 
considerably Icss than the rate prevailing in the neighbouring mauzas. 

TVhe enhancement allowed for rise of prices was spread over several 
thanas and was always 24 or 3 annas in the rupee. 

448. In the Sadar subdivision applications were extensively made in 
Gaurnadi and Mehendiganj, but sparingly in all 
other thauas except Jhalakati. Over 70 per cent. 
of the Gaurnadi cases failed. ‘hese were almust entirely the cases of the Court 
of Wards (Haturia Estate), which filed over 700 cases and obtained in the 
J.ower Court a total enbascement of Rs, 4 in six cases, the other eases 
being dismissed on a technical ground, which the Special Judge in appea 
decided was no bar to a deeree; but the appeal only affected a few cases, Half 
of the Mehendiganj cases were withdrawn or dismissed ; but a considerable 
proportion of these were compromised out of Court. In Jhalakati the Keora 
Common Manager was successful in 116 cases out of 150 cases, but the ‘Court 
of Wards (Estates Madhabpasa and Syedpur) was very unsuccessful and the 
Nawab of Dacea lost 50 on the merits and withdrew 70 more. 

In the Virozpur subdivision applications in Swarupkati were very 
numerous; but only half were successtul. Most of the successful cases were 
in respect of land in the bits which have been partially reclaimed within 
the last 25 or “380 years. The tenant selects a piece of higher land and agrees 
to pay rent on the area culturable on the understanding th:t bis rent will be 
liable to proportionate increase for the area which he may from time to 
time bring under cultivation. The average rate of rent is Rs. 5 per kant 
or Re. 113 odd per acre. No cnhancement of this rate was granted, but 
increases oi rent for additional area were extensive. ‘The chief landlord in 
these bis is Tarakanta Das Bhuiya, zamindir of Habibpur. The cases of 
Baikantha Nath Biswas of Jalabari, which lay chiefly in the settled area, 
completely failed One group of cases in this thana was a curious example 
of the tendency of the law te breed further litigation, In mauza Chalitabari 
Kali Prasanna Das, a pleader of Pirozpur, sued for settlement of fair rents 
in respect of a large area of #27/ which had been reclaimed by the tenants of 
Habilpur, but which he had obtained by a decree of the High Couit after 
heavy litigation. The revenue officer held that in filing the applications, 
the landlord had declared his intention to treat the Habibpur tenants as his 
tenants and he therefore determined.a fair rent ; but the Speeial Judgo reversed 
the decision on the ground that no man may be compolled to be another's 
tenant against his willas he may prefer ejectment; and the proper remedy 
of the landlord was to eject. ‘The appeals were really fought by the 
Habibpur gamindar as a last effort in his long litigation with his rival; 
but there can be no doubt that when decrees for ejectment are obtained 
the tenants will accept the riva] landlord in preference to abandoning their 
houses. Inthis thana also there were over 100: applications by tenants for 
commutation under section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act; but the revenve 
officer held, erroneously it secms, that he had no jurisdiction: and referred 
the applicants to the Collector, to whom however they do not appear to 
have resorted. 

In Matbaria and Bhandaria a large number of petty cases were 
withdrawn or unsuccessful. Considerable increases of rent for additional area 
were obtained by the Dacca Nawab in Biandaria and by the Bamna, Sona- 
khali, Halt& and Debnatipur landlords in Matbaria. Iu Pirozpur most of 
the cuses were unsuccessful. 

In Patuakhali subdivision half the applications were in Petuakhali 
‘hana and a large increase was granted for additional area. The principal 
landlord was the Nawab of Dacca and many of his cases were compromised. 
In the islands of Galaehipa Bipin Kehari Mitra of Hooghly was successful in 
117 cases, obtaining an enhancement from the Court in half the cases at 
2 annas 6 pies per rupee for rise in prices after be had compromised with the 
remaining tenants for an enhancement of 3 annes in the rupee. 

In the Sahabazpur island and especially in ‘Thana Barahanuddin applications 
were very extensive, as the Dakshin Shahabazpur operations had familiarised 
landlords with this method of increasing their rent-roll. The chief applicants 
were Uinabandhu Sen, a pleader of Barisal, the zamindars of Gopalpur Mirza- 
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nagar ant Uttar Shahabazpur and Haridas Acharjya and his brothers, who 
hold a patni over 8 annas of Zamindari Krishnadebpur. The enhancements 
granted were large, amounting to 40 per cent. of the existing rental, but were 
chiefly for additional area. -Many tenants however were able to raise the 
presumption under section 450 and obtain a decision that their rents were not 
liable to enhaneement and the landlords taking fright withdrew many other 
eases in the anticipation that the presumption could not be raised in the ordin- 
ary civil courts. Rents are generally low in thana Barahanuddin so that the 
enhancement, usually about 3 annas in the rupee, which was freely given on 
the ground of rise in prices, will prove no hardship 
The most successful landlord in this subdivision was Dinahbandhu San; 
who got enhancements in 539 out of 549 cases covering 2,520 acres and 
increased his rent roll from Rs, 4,410 to Rs. 7,174. These cases had a curious 
history. An enhancemont in rate of 25 per cent. on the ground of rise in 
prices was allowed, where the old areas could not be proved. Where the old 
areas could be proved, enhancement was allowed either by assessing the addi- 
tional area at the average net rate of existing rents or on the rise in prices, 
provided that in n» case was the enhancement to fall below 25 per cont, 
Neither judgment nor schedule shows what the increase in area was or the 
average existing rates at which excess lands are to be assessed; but the rent- 
roll shows the existing rates to be Rs. £2-8 par kani for dastu (homestead) and 
Rs. 20 per kani for fast] (culturable area) Half these taken together or 
Rs 31-4 was takeu as the existing rate and the new’rent settled on this basis. 
Considering that the proportion of éastu to hast! in a holding is usually about 
1 to 10, this method besides being contrary to law was very uffair and 
accounts for the very large enhancement.of 63 per cent. given in these 
cases. ‘The tenants appealed tothe Special Judge, but every appeal except 
one waa dismissed because the appellants did not file copies of the judgment 
and schedule in time, There was only one judgment and schedule, which 
were long and expensive to copy ; and the tenants very naturally did not grasp 
the necessity of supplying the Judge with 800 copics of them. The single 
remaining appeal was postponed sine die and finally dismissed a year later 
without the appellant having been heard. ‘I'he landlord obtained decrees. 
in 19 cross-cases, with which he filed only ono copy of the judgment and 
achedule, ‘This decision created consternation amongst the raiyats in Sahabaz- 
pur and accounts for the large number of; compromises made by the tenants 
both in other cases of the same landlord and also in cases of other landlords, 
449, 1,310 appeala were filed to the Special Judge, of which 734 were 
unsuccessful, The result in those which were 


Appeals, successful may be tabulated as follows :— 


Cases. Amount. 


Rs, 

Number of cases in which the Judge allowed erhancement 

where no enhancement had previously been given ... 58 20%. 
Number of cases in which the Judge allowed enhancement 

additional to what had previously been given ww. §=410 1,692° 
Number of cases in which the Judge reduced enhancement 

which had previously been allowed se saws Oe 131 
Number of cases in whichthe Judge rejected enhancement 

which had previously been allowed nee vw 8] 732 


450. The great majority of the successful appeals were ayainst certain 
deductions made by the revenue officers, following 
the example of Mr. Beatson-Bell-in Bimna. These 
deductions, usually 5 or 10 per cent, were made from the total increase for 
additional area to compensate for possible error in the previous measurement 
by the landlord, which was made with a rod in the native fashion, In addi- 
tion, where in individual cases the increase was large, the landlord was not given 
his ‘‘ full pound of flesh,” the increase being modified 30 as to make them fair 
and equitable, as contemplated by the third clause of section 52. ‘The Special 
Judge, Mr. Ezechiel, held in appeal in one case that there was no reason io 
assume that the error in the previous measurement by the landlord was 
HU 2. 
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always in the landlord’s favour and in the other that it did not seem fair 
and equitable summarily and arbitrarily to reduce the reut payable by a tenant 
on the newly assessed area, merely because the total rent so payable ‘is greatly 
in excess of what he has been paying hitherto,’ In these views the other 
Special Judge, Mr. P, G. Cammiade, agreed, stigmatising the deduction as 
illogical and the reductions as arbitrary, In the great majority of such cases 
the amount claimed in appeal was very small, 

The enhancements allowed by the Special Judge were occasionally severe, 
as in the case of Bara Manika where existing rents were quintupled. ‘The 
enhancement was allowed on the greund of prevailing rates and came into forea 
at once. Probably the Judge had not examined the practical effect of his 
decision, when he gave his decree, The Special Judge has one great advan- 
tage over the revenue officer in these cases, as he has only t» deal with the 
accommodating resentment of the pleader, whereas they have to consider 
the passionate interest of the tenants whuse profits are in danger, 

451, ‘The landlords were bitterly disappointed with the proceedings under 
section 105, They complained alike of the cost and of the result, The 
regarded the procedure as a means provided by Governnent, by which they 
could legally obtain an increase in their rent-roll, a view for which historically 
there is some justification as when tho legislature in passing the Bengal 
Tenancy Act limited the enhancement obtainable by private contrac‘, which 
had often been harsh and arbitrary, it introduced section 105 partly to afford 
the landlord a legal means of increasing his rent-roll and partly to resume the 
old function of the state in Moghul times of fixing the proportion of their 
produce Which cultivators should pay. ‘be landlords therefore anticipated 
from this provision some compensation for the heavy expenses they had borne 
in the preparation of a record-of-vights. In othe case of tenare holders they 
were not prepared to incur the odium which would accrue, if they challenged 
the fixity of rent which local custom assumes to be the privilege of 

ae tenure-holders; but they anticipated a full 
Disappoiutment of landlords, gesessment of rent upon excess areas, which the 
with the results. ‘ : 
tenure holders’, held without payment of rent.- 
In the case of raiyats they looked forward to a considerable enhancement 
of rate as wellasto the assessment of additional areas. That both tenure- 
holders and raiyate hold excess areas for which they are not paying 
rent is notorious in a district which has largely been reclaimed from 
forest in recent times, while the unequal rates prevailing iu neighbouring 
villages has often caused comment and the rise in the price of rice is a matter 
of coramon knowledge ; yet the landlords found it difficult to prove any of these 
grounds and complained of the expense in which the Civil Court procedure 
involved them. ‘The larger landlords had a special ground of complaint in the 
distribution of their cases between several courts sitting at different places ; 
but this was unavoidable, if the work was to be completed within a reason- 
able time, 

452, It must be admitted that there was much to justify complaints. In 
truth the technicalities of the Civil Procedure Code are out of place in an 
application for the enhancement of rent and, while they make the employment 
of pleaders essential, they also necessitate a trial at headquarters where stamps, 
petition-writers and other Civil Court conveniences are to be obtained. In the 
larger groups of cases many months were taken in making them ready for 
trial. Notices must be served on every co-sharer 
tenant, every minor must be provided with a best 
friend, every death or transfer be formally and 
regularly recorded. Many czses also had to be withdrawn for defects in the 
plaint which had little or no bearing on the question of fair rent and which 
were due to the haste in which they were filed owing to the shortness of the 
period allowed by the law. When cases finally came to trial, the landlords 
were at once involved in new difficulties, In order to prove excess area, it is 
necessary to show that there was a measurement at the inception of the 
tenancy and that the land at the present measurement is greater than the 
land at that measurement after conversion into the same standard.* Few 


ee 


Considerable justification for 
their compluints, 
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amongst the landlords in the northern thangs at least have ever measured their 
lands and fewer still can produce continuous or complete papers of re-mensure- 
ment. In many cases where there could be no real doubt of an increase in 
area the landlord had to compromise or lose the case. In order to prove 
prevailing rate the landlord bad to prove the rates at which the majority of the 
neighbouring tenants held similar lands with similar advantages, which ina 
trial under the forms of Civil Procedure can only be done by bringing 
hundreds of witnesses into court for oral examination at prohibitive expense. 
Otherwise the landlord can only get enhancement up to the lowest of the varying 
ratesft which was probably the rate at which the tenant already held. In 
Bika) ganj moreover there are few villages in which prevailing rate or rates 
exist. ‘lo prove an inerease in the productive powers of the land is at all times 
a difficult matter, The only ground left for the landlord was the rise in prices 
which was easy enough of proof, but was often not included in the plaint. ‘This 
is at any time a debateable ground of enhancement and perhaps unfair in the 
case of small subsistence holdings. Measured in decennial periods the rise of 
prices has amounted to 9 per cent. in Bikarganj in 20 years. 

In the matter of excess area the landlords were perhaps treated hardly. 
Many of their cases related to waste land areas which had been brought under 
cultivation within the memory of man, The revenue courts following the 
High Court ruling insisted on proof of a previous measuroment, even where 
the holding of large excess areas was matter of common knowledge; but 
measurement is rarely made in tracts of waste, as it is not only ditficult and 
expensive, bat from the absence of distinctive physical features is likely also to 
be useless. It is probable too that the ruling applied to settled areas, where 
the existence of any land paying’uo tent was open to doubt. In any case 
tenure-holders were not ignorant men of the plough, who required special 
machinery to safeguard their interests. Asan illustration of what the landlords 
complained of, tle case of 'Taksimi Taluk Brindaban Chandra Sen, which 
belongs to Raja Srirath Roy Bahadur of Bhagyakul and other membors of 
his family and lies within the S-edpur zamindari partly outside and partly 
insidy the Bhandavia 61 may be quoted. The Tuluk contains an area of 
12,119 acres auc piys a vent of oly Rs, 77-10, yet the zaminiar who pays 
a proportionate revenue of over Rs. 1,200 on the land comprised within the 
Taluk failed to obtain an enhancemont of its Trent. 

453. Compluints were not confined to.the landlords, as there were many 
also from tenants who objected to the harassing nature and still more to the 
cost of the proceedings. When cases were taken up 
in the villages, it was found that the raiyate 
prayed to have them transferred to headquarter stations, where they could 
moro casily match the lawyers of their landlord with lawyers of their own; 
yet when the cases were transferred the many delays and adjournments 
compelled the raiyats to leave them in the hands of their pleaders, who in 
Bakarganj often prove faithless, so that this legal assistance in absence of 
proper instructions proved barren. ‘lhe costs were naturally very heavy ; 
and it is significant that most of the'appeals were undefended and that decisions 
which the tenants had obtained after a stout fight in the lower courts were 
accordingly reversed without a struggle. Thus the Maunsiff, who tried cases 
remanded in appeal by the Special Judge, remarked :— 

“T had come to learn on enquiry in certain ez-yart? oa-e. that the tenants could not 
appear and defend the cases after remaud, as they hal been ruined in defending these 
cases iu the lower appoliate oourts.” 


Complaints of ‘enante. 


Inability to defend did not save the tenant much, as he was cast in the 
costs of tie appeuls which went against him. Nor were these costs light, In 
one case, for example, where the additional rent decreed against the tenant in 
appeal wus only eight anuas, he was mulcted in twenty-six rupees as costs, 

454. Another ground of complaint was that the revenue courts, even when 
sitting in the same heidquarters, differed in their use of the discretion which 
the law allows them, It was unfortunate that 
appeals were decided too late to compose the 
differences. But it was a poor answer to a landlord 


Diserepant decisions on doubt- 
ful points. 
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who found evidence rejected by one officer which had been accepted by 
another or to a¢enant who was not allowed to raise the presumption of fixity 
utider section 50 in one Court, when it had been successfully raised by 
his neighbour in another. The determination of a fair rent is so largely a 
matter of discretion that such differences are to be expected, when the trying 
officers are independent of control, The Settlement Officer, whose general 
knowledge of the district and command of statistical information might have 
been useful in this connection, has no locus standi to interfere, and he was 
cautioned by the Director of Land Records to abstain altogether from giving 
advice in the conduct or decision of cases to the lower Courts, who were 
nominally under his control, Moreover in view of the prominent part which 
the Bar took in the decision of these cases, the advice was certainly wise. 
There can be no doubt from a comparison of the results of similar 
proceedings under section 104 in the temporarily-settled area that the ultimate 
_ ae cause of offence is the Civil Court procedure 
Unsuitability of Civil Court prescribed by the law for the proceedings under 
procedure. : Y, er P , oF 
section 105. The principles upon which fair rents 
are to be determined are the same in both cases; yet, while under section 104 
technicalities are brushed aside and rents are settled by reference to broad 
and common standards based on the law, under section 105 technicalities are 
supreme, the issues are narrowed by the’ strictness of proof required and 
reference {o a common standard is made impossible. There can be no doubt 
that if the cases had been tried under the procedure of section 104, the assess- 
ment of dond fide excess area would have been easier and the admitted rise in 
prices would have been employed as an auxiliary to the prevailing rate to 
raise low rents, while on the other hand a knowledge of the comparative 
prosperity of different villages. and) of the prevailing rates would have led to 
the refusal of enhancement on any ground in the case of rents which were 
above them, while the wind would have been tempered to the shorn lamb 80 as 
to make disastrous enhancements, such as those of Joar Chhagaldi and Bara 
Manika, impossible. 


B 
Caszs under section 106. 


456. In the area in which a settlement of land rovenue is not being made, 
‘4 suit may be instituted before a Revenue Officer 
: by presenting a plaint on stamped paper for the 
decision of any dispute regarding any entry which a revenue officer has 
xaade in, or omission which the said officer has made from, the record ; whether 
such dispute be between landlord and tenant, or between landlords of the 
same or neighbouring estates, or between tenant and tenant, or as to whether 
the relationship of Jandlord and tenant exists, or as to whether land held rent- 
free is properly so held, or as to any other matter; and the revenue ofticer 
shall hear and decide the dispute.” 

‘he cases are to bo tried [section 107 (1)) by Civil Court procedure and an 
appeal (section 109 A) lies to a Special Judge appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment, while power is also taken (section 108) to revise decisions against which 
no appeal has been made, 

Decisions have the force and effect of a decree of the Civil Court [section 
107 (1)] and are incorporated in the record-of-rights [section 107 (2)], while 
there is a bar (section 109) to the ordinary jurisdiction of the Qivil Court in 
respect of them. 

Until the Amendment Act of 1908, a suit under section 106 was the only 
means of correcting an admitted error, which explains the very large number of 
cases of this character in thanas of the early blocks. 

457, Section 106 provides apparently en epportunity not only for 

contcsting an entry in the record-of-rights, but also 

‘Litigants prefer -reguler civil for contesting it on the question of title, the record 
ae finally published being based only on existing facts 
and existing possession. Onthe other hand, the unly relief obtainable is the 
correction of an entry in the record-of-rights; for possession and other conseq- 
uential relief, recourse must be had to the ordinary civil courts, For this 
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reason the majority of litigants appear to prefer the direct method of a title 
suit in the civi] courts. 
458. Vho total number of cases fled was 11,767 with the following 
distribution and result :— 


Statistical summary. 









































NUMBER OF CARES. 
ae Total Dismissed— éi Decided on 
mset- | with |G | admit: | Decided | or einer | om the 
drawn. | Yor nou- | techni-| ted Se Pann quent admis-! merits. 
appear: | cal meOr. | sion. 
auce, igrounds 
Barisal 1,408 173 118; 163 | 416 256 181 Lt] 
Bakarzanj 1,346 | 186 63 82} 240 846 180 244 
Nalohi i 492 66 8 32 125 106 69 88 
Bauphal 563 119 30 78 | 3806 235 118 73 
Galachipa 493 45 8 44 | 314 23 24_ 85 
Patuakhali 1,149 | 175 81 146) 286 236 8] 194 
Gaurnaili 999 | 185 151 74 | 1380 226 188 45 
Mehendiganj 222 25 16 41 4) 38 10 58 
Bhola 57 3 6 ee 2 2 4 40 
Barhanuddin 247 49 21 21 33 98 13 12 
Jhalakati 988 | 144° 105; lil li¢ 212 116 186 
Swarupkati 920 | 217 369 31 50 146 62. 45 
Pirozpur $57 | 238 266 16 380 262 102 42 
Bhandaria 669 | 270 187 6 i0 142 40 14 
Matbaria £53 59 159 80 41 199 42 103 
Antali 224 67 26 10 67 34 15 6 
Total ...| 11,767 |2,021 | 1,567 | 875 }2,203 | 2,862 1,245 | 1,294 








It will be seen that the mjority of eases were filed in the- first thanas 
taken up. Itis probable that the unavoidable delays which occurred in taking 
up the cases of the early thanas operated to reduce the number of cases filed 
in the later thanas. 

459 Dealing first with the suits which perished at their birth, it will be 
observed that they amount to 4,463 or 388 per cent. Many cases were with- 
diawn, which often occurred where the subject-matter was similar to that of 
another test case which had already been decided against the plaintiff. Other 
withdrawals can be accounted for by compromises out of Court, by lack of 
means and other causes; but with every deduction a large number of with- 
drawals must still be laid at the door of defective plaints. Defects in the 
plaint probably accvunt also for the majority of 
the dismissals tor non-appearance ard for all the 
dismissals on technical grounds. In fact, as in cases under section 105, plaints 
were filed in haste and often without accurate examination of the entry in the 
record-of-rights wuich they sought to correct. Many of the flaws were fatal 
to the case under the Civil Procedure Code and in others the amendment of 
the plaint was too comprehensive to permit of the case going on, The Benga: 
Tenancy Act allows only three months in which to file suits, ‘lhe certificate 
of final publication was signed on the same day for compact areas of 
considerable size both for the convenience of recovery operations and of the 
public, who thus learned automatically the date of final publication; but this 
system naturally involved great pressureon the pleaders engaged to file suits, 
which cliiefly accounts for the large number of cases both under section 105 and 
section 106 which failed on technical grounds, hus the Couit of Wards 
(Syedpur Estate) was unable to proceed with 153 cases of the same nature 
apparently on this account. There appears to be no reasonable objection to an 
extension of the pericd of limitation for filing suits. Indeed without some 
extension it appears certain that many plaints will always be imperfectly 
drawn up and the suits on that ground fail, 
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460 The large majority of the other cases come under the head of title 

pictues aneustas aud include such various matters as the relationship 

; of landlord and tenant, the allotment of Jands to 

tenants, tenures or estates, the proportionate shares of co-sharers and the 

boundaries between field and field or tenancy and tenancy. Most of these 

cases were of a very petty vature, even when contested, as b‘g title suits were 
usually reserved for the civil courts, 

The next largest class is that conceruing rent. Here also the cases were 
generally very petty; but great care was taken that no alteration in rent 
shonld be made ez-parte or by admission or compromise without strict proof 
of the pleintiff’s claim in ez-parfe cases and without satisfaction that the 
compromise woe in fact fair as directed by sections 109B and 147 A ef the 
Amending Act. The cases of admitted error in the matter of rents were very 
numerous in Galachipa and also in Baupbal and Patuakhali. his was chiefly 
because the end was witnessed of thuse Alipur cases which had caused so 
much disturbance. 

Cases concerning status were so few that thev may be neglected, 

461. In all cases of ex-parte decrees every effort had been made to obtain 

; the attendance of the defendant. Summons was 

Rite taken nice perks cate: isaved to him by registered post as well as in the 
manner prescribed by law and deerces were not given until the revenue 
officer was satisfied that the defendant was aware of the cave. A large 
propertion of undefended cases were merely corrections of formal errors, 

The plaintiff's case was examined strictly before decree was passed. 

462, The following statement summurises the results of the various cases, 
As the cases were rarely important, no useful 

Beenie Oh hie cate: purpose would be terved by a further analysis:— 








STATEMENT OF CASES IN WHICH AN O4DBR WAS MADE OX DECREE PASshD UNDER SECTION 108, 
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It is worthy of mention that most of the contested cases were decided 

by Munsiffs who had received a training in settlement. 
463. Only afew of the contested cases merit notice. Kumar Narendra 
_ Mitra successfully challenged the fixity of rent of 
Account of some interes'ing hig tenure-holders in Sonakhali ard Halta, two 
eee Sundarban catates, but was unsuccessful in estab- 
lishing a claim that the transfer of a tenure was not valid without his recognition, 
although in the case of holdings a similar claim was decided in his favour, 
In BaAmna the tenure-holders failed to obtain a correction in their recorded 
rents in some hotly-contested cases in which the trying officer held that their 
attempt was based upon impudent forgeries. In two villages of Swarupkiti, 
the Biswases of Jalabari attempted to impeach the rents recorded as payable 
by their tenants ‘Tho decisions chiefly went against them on the ground 
that the rent which thoy claimed was iilegal; and appeais failed. One of the 
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trying officers remarked in connection with these cases: “ there was ample 
evidence to show that the kabuliyats of the tenants had been obtained by 
an extensive system of compulsion.” Many similar claims by these landlords 
were withdrawn. In one case the trying officer pronounced a ‘‘kaimi karsha” 
to be not a tenure, but the holding of a raiyat at a fixed rent. 
464, Apart from applications for review, the results of which have been 
included in the foregoing statement, there were 
Appealt: very few appeals and most of these were vnsuccess- 


ful. The figures up to September 1910 are:— 


NUMBER OF 4PPEALS IN WHIOH THE REVENUE CoURT’Ss 




















Total number of DEOISION Was. Retrial 
appeals filed, o a — ~ ~ ordered, 
Uphbed. Modified, Herersed, 
485 250 107 51 77 


There have heen in the same period only 4 second appeals to the Tigh 
Court, but none concerned matters of importance. 

45, some intersting cases were disposed of by the Special Judge, The 

x: syndicate landlords of Kharuria claimed the 

a ppellatecde canon: Sailduha river in itsentirety as part of Bakarganj on 

the greund that they had a fishery tight therein. Part of the river which 

lies in Faridpur had been excluded as belonging to that district. The appeal 

failel, as nobody had been named as defendant. In a batch of cases from 

Matbavia, the Special Judgo held at the instance of the landlord Kumar Narendra 

Mitra that land which had been taken by the District Board without formai 

acquisition but with the landlords’ conseut was still part of the holdings 
within which it fell and was liable for rent, 

Another group of cases concerned communal rights in village roads and 
streams which had been recorded ina khatian of communal possession 
(dakhal satharan) under Government, The Legal Remembrancer advised 
that the villagers held an easement by custom in village ‘roads and streams’’ 
not amounting to a ‘right in gross? unless there wasa public right of way open 
to all the world. In the event the cases were not defended by the Collector 
and the plots in question were ordered by the Court to be recorded under the 
proprietor. 

Sixty-three of the successful appeals arose out of the Alipur disturbances, 
The Bauphal zamindars had eued in a_ large number of eases for the 
correction of rents on the basis of their Civil Court decrees and the substi- 
tution of the names of their im-mukhtars in place of recorded tenants, ‘The 
cases purported to be compromised at the time of institution, yet most of 
them were defended in the trial andthe landlords immediately withdrew. 
in the remaining cases the revenue officer called apon the landlords to produco 
their collection papers so that he could satisfy himself undor section 10¢B 
and section 147A that the compromises were fair. As the landlords were 
determined not to produce the papers, the cases were dismissed, On appcul 
the Special Judge accepted the compromises without insisting upon the 
production of the collection papers. 


Cases under Section 108A. 


466, Section 108A provides a ne by Ale Aarti errors which have 

nn _.. erept into tbe record-of-rights may be corrected 

Boalt -ppplnas tow ne ine aigteieh: within one year of final aubliostion. As section 

108A was introduced only in 1908, when the greater part of the record-of-rights 

had been finally published for more than a year, small advantage was taken of 
it. 

‘here were indeed ovly 366 cases altogether, of which more than half 
were in thanas Jhilakati and Gaurnadi, In the subdivision of Firozpur, in 
which applications might have made, it was practically ignored. 

Of the causes 162 related to rent of which two were partly allowed and 
23 were disallowed altogether. 

Of the remaining eascs in respect of other matters, currection was allowed 
in 141, partly allowed in three and disallowed in 50. 

5 
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Correction was not allowed in cases where the applicant could not sub- 
stantiate his claim. It was found that many attempts were made to obtain cor- 
rections in what was really controversial matter, thus in some rent cases 
kabuliyats had been taken at alhigher rent than that recorded; but-enquiry 
showed that they had been merely paper transactions, as the higher rent had 
never been paid, The cases wore alljdisposed of by Deputy Collectors. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 


Expenditure. 


467. The original estimate for the cost of the settlement operations in 
the district of Bakarganj, which was accepted by 
Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, was 
Rs, 19,20,000, but this was afterwards increased to Ks, 20,00,000, being one 
rupee an acre on an estimated acreago of 2,000,000." This was rather an 
aspiration than an estimate. Previous experience of settlement work in 
Eastern Bengal and in Bakarganj supports an estimate much higher, thas 
Chittagong district had cost Re. 1-4 and Roshanabad in Tippera Re. 1-10 
per acre, while the more extensive of the petty operations in Bakarganj 
had all cost more than a rupee and several more than two rupees per acre, 
The expenditure on the private survey and record of Casperzabad, exclusive 
of any charge for supervision, was about one rupee an acre. It was hardly 
likely that any Government undertaking on the same elaborate scale could 
be carried through at a cheaper rate, Mr, Beatson-Bell, then Collector, in 
this view had estimatedt the probable cost at the Roshanabid rate of Ra. 1-10 
per acre :-— 

“T estimate the cost of the whcle operation to be roughly 10 annas per acre for survey 
and Re, 1-4 per acre for settlement, including ocase-work. ‘the latter item will be 
partially self-supporting by means of gourt-feos. On the. whole, 1 think we may take the 
net cost at {0 annas for survey and 16 annas for settlement. All the landed interests in 
this district are prosperous, and I do not see why Government shouid ultimately bear any 
share of the cost. My estimate is, I know, high. I have, however, adopted it after seeing 
the results in ‘l'ippera and in the other parts of this district.” 


Early estimate of cost. 


In fact the net cost of the operation proved to be 7} annas for survey 
and 14 annas for settlement. 

468, The gross cost of the onerations was [s, 28,33,121, divided 
between the Survey and Settlement Departments as follows :— 


Rs, 
Survey =. ale ves ss we 895,266 
Settlement Se . 19,388,094 


The receipts, of which all except Rs. 71 were earned by the Settlement 
Departinent, amounted to Rs, 2,59,624, Rs, 2,13,671 | 
representing court and process-fees, The nett cost 
of the operations amounted to Rs. 25,738,736 or at a rate of Rs, 866 per 
square wile on an area of <,972 square miles. — 

469. It will be convenient to examine this expenditure in the light of 
the oxzpenditure incurred in the operations in Darbhanga, a Bihar district of 
similar size. ‘lhe gross expenditure in each square mile compares in the 
two districts as follows :— 


Actual cost of the operations 


Bakarganj, Darbhanga, 





Rs. Rs 

Survey. ‘aie _ see 391 236 
Settlement .. a“ tae 655 264 
Total 986 491 


* No, 2695 L.K., dated 10th August 1899, from the Secretary to the Government of Beispai.c ths 
Secretary to the Government of India 

pec Mab; deted oe pneu 1898, from the Collector of Pakargan] to the Vommissioner of the 
Dacca Division, paragraph 6. 
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Analysis of expenditure and ' xpenditure j . 
oop an Dee ee The survey expenditure is analysed as 
Survey. OLLOWS : — 

Bakarganj. Darbhanga. 
Rs. Re, 
Traverse Survey ee ise 68 34 
Cadastral Survey and khanapuri ods 191 202 
Reproduotion of village maps tee 31 Not made. 
Control (share of the cost of the office of 17 Not shown separately. 
Director of Surveys). 
Total «. 807 236 


ape Cd 


The Bakarganj figures include a small amount expended by the Settlement 
Department on cadastral survey after the making of cadastral survey was 
given up by the Survey Department. Control is shown separately, as it was 
disproportionately large in the case of Bakarganj, amounting in the total 
to Rs, 5',248. It is not clear whether it is included in the Darbhanga figures ; 
but apparently not. The cost of traverse survey is high in Bakarganj owing 
to the necessity of line-cutting through the ubiquitous orchards, The cadastral 
and khanapuri rate is very satisfactory, when the difficulty of the country 
and of tiie work and the high rate of wages are borne in mind, but economy 
was obtained to so:ne extent at the expense of supervision. Village maps 
were not printed and distributed to the villagers in Darbhanga. 

470. ‘Yhe settiement expenditure is analysed as follows :— 


Bakarganj. Darbhanga, 
Ra. lis. 
Khanapuri a. te i. 64 18 
Attestation ... aes at 108 bl 
Decision of oascs ‘under section JO3A ... 16 21 
Office work and preparation of the final 136 48 
record, 
Decision of cases under sections 105, 106 247 33 
and 108, 
‘Supervision and heaiquarters a 108 49 
Recovery of costs sae nee 32 10 
Contingencies .., rae 77 bl 
Revision of lan! revenue .., a 38 Not done. 
Control (share ..£ the cost of the office of 17 ‘Not shown. 
the Director of Land Records). 
Total eae 623 254 


—— —— 


More than half the cost of khanapuri in Bakarganj was due to the preparation 
of tenure-trees, while the inability of the amin 
to cope with the complexity of land ténure’made 
it necessary to increase the amount of supervision in khanapuri. The high 
cost of attestation was undoubtedly due to ‘snbinféudation, which greatly 
impeded the progress of the oflicers, making attestation a much slower business 
than in Bihar. ‘The heavy cost of supervision was due partly to the pro- 
longation of the work by revision of land revenue, which was not uadertaken 
in Darbhanga, but chiefly to the fact that the Bakarganj operations were not 
combined with operations in any other district'so that the whole cost of the 
supervising officers and their staff fell upon -Bakarganj. The heaviest items 
of expenditure as compared with Darbhanga were the preparation of the 
final record and contingencies. In both eases the preparation of @ separate 
khebat for every terure-holder was the main cause of excess. ‘I'hus in con- 
tingeucies is included the very large item of Rs, 1,17,947, a book-debit in 
payment of forms supplied by Government presses, whereas in Darbhanga 
the charge was only Rs, 25,535. Boat-hire for the convevance of records was 
also very expensive, while the rent paid for office accommodation was in the 
total a foruidabie item, The preparation of consolidated tenure-trees and 


Set lemevt. 





* Hscludes cost of preparing copies for sale, 
7 Excludes realjaativa by saies of waterivis. 
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of statistics and the experiment in printing the record increased the cost of 
office-work in the preparation of the final record. There can however be no 
question that the chief reasons fur the heavy incidence of cost in Bakarganj 
were the extent of subinfeudation, which involved a large an:ount of clerical 
labour and the maintenance of a large ministerial staff to cope with it, and the 
high rate of wages prevailing in Bakarganj for both clerical aud menial 
labour. Enquiries showed that clerks doing the same work expected 64 per 
cent more pay in Bakarganj thau in Darbhanga and menials could not be 
obtained for less than 75 per cent. higher wages. Of the total expenditure 
contingencies absorbed the same proportion in the two districts, but whereas 
46 per cent. was paid to officers and 40 per cent. to clerks and menials in 
Darbhanga, 86 per cent. was paid to officers and £0 per cont. to clerks and 
menials in Bakarganj. The actual figures of pay were :— 


Excess 
Darbhanga. Bakarganj per cent. 
Ks, Rs. 
Officers ... ae ... 8,138,000 504,000 Bt 
Clerks and menials ... vos —8,45,000 930,000 170 


The realisation by court and process fees-consisted of Rs, 18,985 for 
objections under sections 103 A, Rs. 101,975 for cases under sections 103,106 
and 103% A, Rs. 28,659 in paywent of certificates issued for realisation of costs 
from the public ard iks, 64,051 for preparing copies for sale, which left a 
considerable prefit as the cost of muking the copies was only Rs, 26,206, 
The decision of the cases under seetions 105, 106 and 108 A, cost Rs. 79,808 
so that. the court and process-fces levied on account of them were more than 
sufficient to meet the expenditure. The decision of objections under section 
103A on the other hand cost Rs. 46,739 and involved a heavy deficit. ‘Tho 
subject-matter of objections was rarely the seme so that a separate trial of each 
case was made necessary, often developing inte @ miuiature civil suit. The 
cost of deciding each objection in Bakurganj was Re, 1-10 as compared 
with 144 annas in Darbhanga. Allowing for the process-fees collected in 
the realisation of certificates, the net expenditure on recovering the cost of 
the settlement operations from the public amounted to Rs. 66,000 and toa 
charge of 4 per cent. on the totalamount collected as compared with 3°3 per 
cent, in Darbhanga. Economy could certainly have been effected by the 
employment of a cheaper agency, but at tie very considcrablo risk of scandal 
in its behaviour, The proportionate cost of the office of the Director of 
Land Records debited to Uakarganj was Ra. 51,189, making with the share of 
the cftice of the Director of Surveys a total of over a lakh of rupees, which 
was certainly very considerable. 


Apportionment, 


471.. It had been originally proposed by the Local Governmentt that 
one quarter of the entire cost of the operations should, as in Bihar, be borne by 
the Government of India. The Government of India however demurred 
and proposed to the Secretary of State that the State contribution should be 
fixed at one-eighth on the ground that ‘‘there is here ro question of under- 
taking a cadastral survey for the protection of poor and oppressed raiyats, 

nor is there the same doubt as to their ability to 
gee of the cost borne by the Contribute substantially to the expense of the 
se survey.” The Secretary of State did not consider 
that “the circumstances of Bakarganj where the work will be exceptionally 
costly are such as to justify any reduction in the proportion to be borne by 
the Government in the total expenditure” and he ordered that the public 
treasury should bear not less than one-fourth of the whole cost of these 
operations. 

472, The remaining three-fourths was not in Bikarganj wholly recover- 

able from landlords and tenants, as the law provides that there shall be no 








t No. 287, dated 21st January 1899, from the Secretary to the Government of Bengal to the Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
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recovery of cost in an area under revision of land revenue. This area 
amounted in Bakarganj to 373,325 acres, but it 
was not possible to keep separate accounts 1n 
respect of it as it was so scattered, On the basis 
of area, the proportional cost would be :—~ 


Share of the cost to be recovered 
from landlords and tenants. 


Area under area not under 





revision of revision of land 

land revenue, revenue. 

Rs. Rs. 

Operations commoa to both wee = 499,624 20,45,766 
Revision of tind revenue v.  1,18,562 ae 
Case-work under sections 105 and 106 ae: 79,208 
Recovery of costs sa ies os 94,600 
Total w=: 6,138,186 22,20,174 


a ee 


and the distribution of the sum between the State and the landlords and 
tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue would be :— 


Re. 


Total cost vee ive eg aes 22,20,174 
Deduct —Court and proceas-fees and miscellaneous receipts 2,569,624 


—— 





. 19,60,550 
Deduct—State share of on>-quarter a sie 4,20,1388 
This leaves eve te ste Pe 14,70,412 


as the sum to be rec vered from landlords. and tenants. There can be no 
question that the expense of preparing the record was considerably less in the 
area under revision of land revenue than in the permanently-settled part of the 
district. There were previous surveys and previous records in that area, fewer 
tenancies, less subinfeudation, no disputes, while the survey itself was much 
easier than in the alluvial tracts. Ag separate ace ants were not kept, it was 
only possible roughly to determine the esonamy ; but it cannot have been less 
than one quarter. It was therefore decided to recover sixteen lakhs from the 
landlords and tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue, The 
total demand which was effected by the, application of apportionmert orders 
framed with this object amountad to: Rs. 16,42,305. No demand was made 
upon Government in its capacity of proprietor in Government estates which 
wore not under revision of land revenue. They covered 150 square miles, of 
which }00 square miles were forest, and a private proprictor would have paid 
approximately Rs, 15,000 in respect of them. 

473, The principles of apportionment in Baikarganj involved a change 
from the system hitherto adopted in Bihar. [Extracts 
from the letter* which proposed them will most 
conveniently explain the system of apportionment 
and its justification 

“As regard the system to be alopted in distributing and recovering the cost, I take 
it that the principles to he borne in mind are as follows : ~ 
(i; That the system should he suite! to the local peculiarities of Bakarganj. 
(i) That the system should be as simple as possible. 
(iii) That the system should be as equitable as possible, 


Justification of system of apper- 
tionment adopted. 


There are only two practical policies—recovery ona basis of area and recovery on a 
basis of rent. All the schemes which can be devised are variations of one or other of 
these two plans. For the district of Bakarganj | strongly recommend recovery on a basié 
ofrent.’? . . . . .. 

“We may now compare the two systems in the light of the three guiding principles, 
which I have formulate 1: — 

(1) As regards suitability to local conditions, it can be seen ata glance that whereas 
the area system levies a fixed sum (whatever be the subinfeudation), the rent system 
makes the demand vary in proportion with the amount of subinfeudation. As it is 
subinfeudation which has made the total cost of the district so high, it is eminently suitable 
that the land in which subinfeudation has been greatest should pay the greatest cost, 








a No. 150, dated 24th August 1904, from the Settloment Officers to the Director of Land Records. 
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((1; As regards simplicity of calsulation, ‘there is absolutely no comparison botween 
the two systems. In ordinary oases the tenvtre-tree (of a village) is so complicated that any 
attempt to take a fixed sum and distribute it on any logical prinsiple amoug the different 
grades as the landlord’s share of eich acre of land would nocessitate such intricate cal- 
culations as to make tie operation aitogether prohibitive. 

(ITI) As regards the equity of the two systems lL have already pointed out that the area 
system woul: bs unfair in bakarganj inasmuch as it makes the land where the work was easy 
and cheap pay foc the land in which the work was complicated and exp :nsive, Apart from 
the question of subinteudation it seems to me unfair that a raiyat with 10 acres of barreu 
char for which he pays with diffivulty a rent of Rs. 10 should be called upon to eontribute 
twice as much as @ prosperous raiyat with 5 a-res of orchard, sugaroane and pas garden of 
which the rental is probaby Ks, du or Ks 50. Not only is the latter man in a much 
better pos:tion to pay costs than the former but it may be taken as a general rule that 
the tore highly cultivated the land, the more exp:nsive the survey and sottlement 
Bo assevsing the raiyat upon his ront, we are therefore distributing the burden not only 
accordiug to ability to pay but also acoording to expenditure incurred, Lhe arca sys- 
tem may bs suited to a homuzeuevus district but is eminently unsuited to Bakarganj. 
‘Tne rent system has also a great advantage in that it isthe system upon whica tue raiyat 
ig accustomed to pay his roa! cess.” 5 ee tid Seon ao: We wt ee oe eee ee 

‘IT have oome to the conclusion that if we levy one anna iu the rupee on the annual 
reut paid by eacn cash. paying ratyat ia the district aud 24 aunas iu the rupoa on the annual 
revenue or reutal paid by each proprietor and tenuro-holder in the district we shall 
probab y raise the money required, It is of course tov ear.y to say with certainty that we 
shall be able to maintain those rates upto the eud of the operation. It, however, any 
variations a-e mde I strongly recommen that they should be made in respevt of the pro- 
prietors and tenvre-holders and uot in respeat of the raiyats If a moderate aud uniform 
rate of one aunain the rupee for all ratyats in the district be at once aancunced together 
with a tentative rate of 24 aunas in the rupee for propristo:s and teuure-hoiders, the g-neral 
public will have a cl ar idea how thuy stand and will appreciate the fact that we are taking 
the:n into our confidence,” 

In publishing an apportionment order based upon these principles, 
Government® limited their application to the villages then ready for final 
) ublication and called for ‘a report upon their results before permitting their 
extension to other villages. 

ROT Re a 474, The principles of this apportionment 
Re ’ order, which bears the date 6th October 1904, were 
briefly as follows :— 
Raiyats shall pay at the rate of one anna in the rupee upon their rents. 
Proprietors and tenure-holders shall pay at the rate of 23.annas in the 
rupee upon their revenue or rent, 
Holders paying rent in kind or no rent at all shall pay at the rate of 4 
_ annas per acie, 
Under-raiyats shall be exempted from paymont. 


. 


For convenience of collection no assessmont was to be carricd into pies and 
proprietors and tenure-holders were to pay in multiples of 4 annas. 

475. A report f on the working of these rules was in due course submitted. 
Experience showed that the rates did not bring in 
as much as was anticipated, while it began to 
appear that tho income from stamps had been overestimated and the general 
cost of the operations somewhat underestimated It was necessary there- 
fore to provide for an increase and at the same time for a résorve by mearis of 
which future miscalculations might be repaired more easily than by a 
wholesale increase of rates, To obtain the increase it was now prop sed 
to tako 4 annas insteid of 23 annas in the rupee from tenure-holders and 
to obtain tlie reserve it was proposed to postpone the assessment upon 
proprietors until the conclusion of the operations, when a sufficient percentage 
of their profits, which could then be calculated, might be taken to cover such 
deficit as existed. Under the first apportionment order the assessment of pro- 
prictors was very unequal. In the old estates the revenue was high and the profit 
smali, so that a chargo of 154 per cent on the rovenue was severe, whiloin the 
south of the district it was very light | Tius the estate of Aila Phuljhuri bears a 
revenue of Ks, 578 and has a rent roll of more than one lakh. An assessment 


Rates subsequently revised. 





~# No, 2610 T.—Rk. dated 6th Uctober 1804, from the Secretary to the Government of Bongal to the 
Seoretary to the soara of Revenae. 


+ No. 664, dated 6th December 1905, from the Settlement Officer to the Director of Land Records, 
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of Rs. 60 on such an estate as provided by the old rules was ridiculous. A 
minimum charge of 4 annas in all cases was also roposed. After consider- 
able discussion thuse proposals were accepted* and a revised apportionment 
order issued which remaiied in force until the end of the operations, 

It only remained now to calculate the rate to be applied to the profits of 
the proprietors which would be sufficient to meet such portion of the costs as 
remained for assessment, when the assessment of all other classes had been 
completed. 

This was done in March 1908, when the figures were ready. It was 
then seen that the amount to be recovered would bo not less than Rs. 16,00. 000 
and the amount already assessed on raiyats and tenure hviders Rs. 14,00,000 
in round figures, which left the sum of Rs. 2,60,0C0 to be met by those 
proprietors of revenue-paying and revenue-free estates who had not been 
assessed under the old rules, It had previously been decided that 
to reassess those proprietors who had been assessed under the old rules would 
be inexpedient, as the great majority had already paid their assessment under 
thgse rules The profits of the remainder totalled Rs 13,00,010 upon which 
a rate of 23 annas in the rupee would produce the amount of two lakhs 
still required. Sanction to this rate was therefore. given by the Director of 
Land Records in Barisal on 13th March 1903 and was communieated by him 
to the Board of Revenue, 

476. The retes of apportionment which applied to tho groatcr part of 
the district were therefore as fullowa: —~ . 


Ruiyats at one anna in the rupee upon their 
rents. 

Teuure-helders at three annas in the rupee 
upon their rents. 

Proprietors at 22 annas in the rupee upon their profits, 

Tenants holding rent-free or paying produce rents at four annas per 
acre on their lands. 

Under-raiyats to be exempted. 


Final rates of apportionment. 


477. In the light of experience thore can be no doubt that the assessment 
upon tenure-holders was very unequal, Many of the older tenure-holders made 
great profits end paid low rents, but as many, with recent leases made smal} 
profits and paid high rents, Thus while some escaped with a pepper-corn 

assessment, others lost a year's income. ‘The 
Unequal asassment uyon teu-  asse.gment was no doubt fair enough, in the 
are-holdi rs, ° ° . 
main, but there was a considerable proportion of 
tenure-holders who were very hard hit. Holders of mir@y jaras and similar 
assignnients fare) worst. It is not easy to see how such inequalities could 
have been avoided. Certainly in all alternative schemes of assessment which 
were feasible they would have been much greater, An asscssment on profits, 
as in tle case of proprigtors, would have been much more equitabla, but protits 
could not be caleulared nutil the statistical registers had heen completed and 
this would have postponed recovery for several years and perhaps made it 
ultimately impossible. 


Re.overy. 


473. The totsl sum for recovery from landlords and tenants in 
Bakarganj under these various apportionment orders was Rs. 14,42,505 and the 
actual recovery of this considerable sum pursued rather a chequered carcer. 
Recovery operations began in December 1904, It may be premised that 
money is plentiful in Bakarganj between the months of January and April 
when the winter rice harvest is garnered. In May tenants and landlords usually 
have spent their surplus, and have little left beyond what is sufficient to carry 
them to the next harvest. The autumn crop is 

oor in quantity and retained alnost entirely for 
heme consumption, Only in Bhandana, Pirozpur 
ee at ey 


*3.G.E B.A. to S.C. B., No. 3346 C., dated 29th March 1906; D L. 2. toS. BR, No. 51 T.—3, 
dated 26th Noveml er 1905; C.%, E. B.A, to S. B. R., Nou. 268 |, dated 6th January 1907. 


Chequered progress uf recovery 
operaticns. 
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and the island of Sahabazpuv is the betelnut crop in July of sufficient value to 
make money again plentiful. 

Recovery in the season of 1904-05 proceeded merrily. The raiyats paid 
in cheerfully and only some of the tenure-holders hung back. ‘here was 
however not a very large amount to collect, as the record-of-right of only a 
small area had been finally published. 

The operations were conducted by a kanungo with a staff of tahsildars, 
who camped at a convenient spot and calling the people to him by notice sat 
at the receipt of custom. As each man paid the amount assessed, he was 
presented with the final copy of his khewat and thatiyan and a vandyked 
copy of the village map, if he had any land in his immediate possession in 
the village. At the time of distribution the revovery officer signed the 
certificate upon each purcha which ran as follows:— 


“Tyne extract from a record-of-rigits which was finally published under section 
1084(2) of the Bengal ‘Tenancy Act 1™8), on 


A. B. (Revenue Officer),” 


479, Arrangements had been made for a very extensive collection in the 
cold weather of 1905-06; but there had been heavy floods in the south of the 
district, while in the northern thanas persistent cloudy weather at Christmas 

had ‘brought in a swarm of the pamari insect 

Postponement of recovery 12 which swept smiling fields bare. As the extent of 

19.6 owing to scarcity. 

the damage was not accurately known, three 

camps were sent out in November, but reports soon began to come in that 

collections were poor. In January they.died away altogether. Officers were 

detailed to make spccial enquiries and /in-February* the Settlement Officer 

reported that it was inadvisable to persevere with the collections, which could 
cot be successful without an unpopular use of coercive process, 

The Local Government was loth to postpone the general recovery of 
money, which belonged to the Imperial Government and suggestedt dis- 
crimination between the poor and the well-to-do; but when this was found 
impracticable, they accorded onthe 18th Mareh their sanction to the 
general suspension of recovery for the year. As it turned out, this was a 
wise decision. As the year wore on, scarcity became very acute and was 
strongly felt in the areas in whieh recovery would have taken place. To 
have proceeded with the collections would therefore have been only to ineur 
odium. 

480. The intermediate crops of 1996 were goud, and the winter rice crop 
of 1906-07 excellent and collection began in earnest in 1906-07. An agitation, 
however, at once arose with the object of stopping recovery for still another 

ear. Such a course woald have been fatal in its effects in a district like 
Hakarganj ay everybody knew that the rice crop had been exceptional. ‘The 
agitution was purely factitious and entirely confined to the bhudralok tenure. 
holders. ‘The Director of Land Records agreed 
Agitation for postponement in with the Settlement Officer in strongly opposing 
aes any further suspension, ‘This view was also taken 
by Government, when a question was raised in the Legislative Council on 6th 
February 1907 as to whether it was right to go on with the recuvery of costs 
in Bakarganj when the price of rice ruled high. A promise was however 
given in Council by the Lieutenant-Governor that cases of real hardship would 
pe met with leniency. With their rice selling at high prices the raiyats paid 
with willingness and easy instalments were granted to tenure-holders in all 
cases in which real hardship would have been caused by a payment of the 
whole. In this way instalments to the amount of Rs. 89,528 were granted 
in the year. Rupees 5,08,248 were actually collected in the year out of a 
total demand of Rs. 6,20,000 ripe for cullection, Of 294,430 payments 
243,975 were voluntary and only one in every 570 by compulsion, results 
which fully justified the determination of Government to go on with recovery, 
* No. 972, dated 13th February 1908, from the Settlement Officerto the Director of Land itecordas. 
+ Telogram from the Chief Secretary, Eastern Beng] and Assam, io Settlement Officer, dated 9th 
March 1909. 
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In the following year over six lakhs of rupees were collec‘ed. 

481. There remained for collection at the end of the season Rs. 2,01,(.00; 
but it was scattered in small amounts in every village in the district, so that its 
collection became a difficult problem. This arrear was attributable to three 
causes. In every village at least one-quarter and probably one-half of the 

: _. tenure-holders were non-resident, while there are 
ghee eres which tracts in Bakarganj where even some of the culti- 
vators who have generally in the district a propen- 
sity to travelling lived at a distance. Such cases were always difficult to 
collect. Notices often did not find the assessees and were troublesome to 
repeat. A second reason was that there is no villege in Bakarganj in any 
real sense of the word and whereas in Bihar all the inhabitants of the congested 
village sites came together on receipt of one notice to the camp to pay in, 
in Hakarganj the independent husbandman living apart in his ample home- 
stead would have scorned to make such arrangements with his fellows. Each 
expected a separate notice and waited until he got it. With the most careful 
work it was Viffionlt to avoid one or two omissions. The third cause was the 
insignificance of many demands, If the raiyat lived at any distance from 
the camp, he would not be troubled to come in to pay the 4 annas or 8 annas 
due on his tenancy. This may seem extraordinary but tke excuse was 
repeatedly given and the demand cheerfully paid when Mahomet in the shape 
of the certificate officer came to the mountain. It was unfortunate also that 
the officers employed on recovery in their a:nbition to collect much stayed not 
to sweep clean. In this respect very clear orders were sometimes honoured 
in the breach. 

In addition a larze number of the bhadralok tonure-holders in Nalchhiti, 
Barisal, Jhalakati and Gaurnadi thanas are notoriously bad paymasters and 
they fastened eagerly on a rumour that certificates would never be issued. 
The arrears were particularly troublesome to collect in A Block, where the 
record was seven years old and where many mutations and transfers had taken 
place in the meantime. 

482, As it was out of the question to collect such scattered demands by 

‘ means of a regular camp, there was no alternative 

PRRUS.CE oaxtiHesies: but to issue certificates for the amounts in arrear, 
which was accordingly done in the early part of 1909. ‘To let loose a horde of 
process-serving peons upon the villages to execute these certificates was so likely 
to cause scandals that their execution was entrusted to kanungos brought from 
the Faridpur Settlement in the recess, although this was not a very favourable 
time for recovery. ‘These measures were on the whole successful, al- 
though they were no doubt tedious and expensive. The cost was however 
covered by the process-fees, The final figures for recovery work were as 


follows :— 














| Percentage 
Crass sree Amount paid. of 
tecsiteas assessment, 
Rs. Rs, 
Proprietors... wed ies 2,11,459 2,10,934 992 
Tenure-holders Ses i 10,89,8738 30,75,609 98 
Raiyats re be sé 3,41,173 8,88,045 99 
Total wee 16,42,605 16,24,588 99 








483, Of this enormous sum Rs. 14,29,321 was collected voluntarily and 
in respect of Rs. 1,51,568 more no coercive steps 
Results in recovery of costs = sere taken to obtain realisation, although certi- 
ficates were issued. 
KE 
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The following statement comprises the results of certificates issued :— 


ep gc EE CT STIS, 





Number, | Amount. 


Rs, 


Total number of certificates issued ... oes w+ | 48,985 | 2,07,271 
Withdrawn on account of errer Bee " 2,769 1,868 
Realised without coercive process .. toe we] 26,295 1,51,568 
Realised after ditto wae ves 4,532 37,786 
Withdrawn on account of the poverty of the assessee sea 41 97 


Struck off as irrecoverable ve as 
Handed over to the Collector for realisation es 


vee} 10,084 10,616 
A 264 7,204 








At the close of the settlement, 10,348 demands were unpaid, of which 
10,084 were for Rs. 10 and less and 264 for more than Rs. 10. In most of these 
cases realisation was likely to be very difficult. Nearly ten years had passed 
since the record was prepared and it was not easy to find the assessees, while 
in many cases there was a dispute as to the ownership of the tenancy. All 
cases of Rs, 10 and less in value were on 28th November i910 struck off by the 
Director of Land Records as not worth the cost of collection and the remainder 
were handed over to the Collector of the district for realisation, Of this 
sum Rs, 6,528 has b2en subsequently realised. 

484, It was noteworthy that at the time of recovery the raiyats showed 

no very great eagerness to get their thatians. Pro- 
Opinion of landlords and tenants bably they were satisfied with the parcba which 
upon the assessment. é . 2 
they -had already received at attestation and saw 
no particular value in a second, They were however delighted to get the 
village map, which they had not expected, They were everywhere surprised 
at the moderation of the assessment and considered the map and fshatian well 
worth the money. ‘I'he feelings of tenure-holders and proprietors were more 
mixed, ‘lhe assessment on them was generally heavier and they got less in 
return, Unless they had land which they had not sublet in any village, they 
dil not get a free copy of the map and they were disappointed to find that 
they got no copy of their tenants’ A#atdna or in the alternative that their own 
khewats gave them no list of the co-sharers or of the plots in these shatiane, 
‘As has been remarked previously, the cost. would have been prohibitive. 

it is pleasant to be able to record that the conduct of the recovery staff 
was excellent. There were few complaints and no scandals in an operation 
where temptation must have been very great, 
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‘CONCLUSION, 


Village Officials and Estate Management. 


435, There are no village officials in Bakarganj, except the chaukidar, 
who has been created by legislation. The self-contained village community 
with its revenue machinery seems never to have existed in bakarganj, where 
it was no doubt replaced by the system of management through middlemen. 
There are no patwaris now, and it seems doubtful if there ever were any. 
_Chakran tenancies exist in most villages for the barber, the washerman and the 
ferryman, where there are important streams 
running through or on the boundary ; buat they 
obtain their land (usually little more than the homestead) free of rent in 
return for gratuitous service to the landlord and are paid by their fellow- 
villagers. 

486. The system of management followed by Bakarganj landlords 
in their estates is very lax and cannot compare with the systom adpoted 
in the larger or better managed estates in Bihar and Western-Bengal. There 
has in fact been extremely little improvement in this respect during the 
last half-century. Very few landlords had ever made a private survey of their 
estates and possess no chitha (measurement papers); their-estate books were 
therefore full of omiesions and discrepancies. Even after the district survey 
it appears that many have not taken the trouble to enter in their estate books 
any reference to the survey areas of tenancies, the rent recorded as payable, or 
even the serial number of the khebat or khatian in the record-of-rights, Smail 
landlords and most of the middlemen content themselves with keeping a praya- 
wari kisah (tenants’ roll: with a formal description of the tenancy and a note of 
the demand and of arrears and their realisation, This is prepared every year 
usually on detachod papers, Sometimes receipt of rent is entered in a simple 
amdani (daily account of realisation), but as often in the miscellaneous cash 
account of thelandlord. A counterfoil receipt book is kept for production in the 
civil courts. In the larger estates the prajawari hisab is also kept on detached 
papers, occasionally on a printed form, one page being reserved for each tenant. 
‘The main document prepared in the larger estates is the annual jamawasil bakz, 
which contains in continuous form the details of the land, rent, arrears and 

realisation in respect of every tenant. In some 

Pia Pe i cries Seah a estates the form is printed, butit is apparently never 
bound into a book. This document is usually very 

cumbersome, Thus in the Saistabad estate it contains 59 columns and in the 
Tagore estate 269 columns, in many of which no entry is made at all. Apart 
from details of demand and arrears in respect of rent and cesses, the document 
usually contains a classification of the lands in the holding and an abstract of 
the assessment on each class, together with details of amalgamation, division, 
accretion and diluvion, which often refer to events of ancient history. The 
eel daa of this document every year serves no useful purpose. It could be 
repluced by an estate book, containing one page for every tenancy, in which 
the very few changes occurring in each year could be entered at its close 
together with the state of the tenants’ account. A simple reference in the 
prajdwart hisd to the page in this book upon which the tenancy would be found 
would meet all the needs which are now served by the annual preparation of 
this elaborate document. . Apart from the amdani (or account of daily realisa- 
tion) large estates keep a separate account in which the realisation of abwab is 
entered. This is never produced in civil or revenue courts. Although there 
can be no doubt that the jama@wasil Laki of past years is retained, a summons 
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to produce it is usually evaded by the plea that it has been lost. As has been 
elsewhere indicated, rent receipts are only given when full realisation of the 
rent is made,and in many estates not even then, nor to all tenants as a matter of 
routine. Booksof counterfoil receipts are however always prepared for produc. 
tion as necessary in the civil] courts. The question of rent receipts is a vital 
matter in Bakarganj. The existing system permits wholesale evasion of the 
legal obligation, It is probable that more practical good would result ina 
change in the form of the rent receipt than in employing or amending the 
penal provisions of the Act. It may be suggested that in place of detached 
receipts a rent book should be prescribed, in which all realisations from the 
tenant should be entered as they are made; and the book then be returned to the 
tenant and remain in his custody, the landlord keeping a duplicate ‘The rent 
book which might serve for 20 or 50 years would make evasion of the obliga- 
tion to give areceipt more obivious and more difficult, Two of the most 
sinister features of tenancy in Bakarganj are the frequency with which decrees 
for arrears of rent are obtained, when no arrears in fact exist, and the extent to 
which landlords in order to obtain such decrees are willing to repudiate rent 
receipts which have been given by their agents. The rent book would bea 
most salutary check in both respects. 

487, The estates of the larger landlords are divided for the purposes of 
management into local circles with a cutcherry at a convenient centre and a col- 
lecting staff consisting of na@ibs or gomasthas, tahsildérs and mubarrirs. The 
wages of this staff is very small, but they usually make a comfortable living 
out of their share of the abwab, They do not go to the villages to make collec- 
tion or for any other purpose, as the tenants are expected to attend the cutcher- 
ry. Attached to the cufcherry is a staff..of peons, who are sometimes foreign- 

. spencd: ers, such as Sikhs and up-country men, but usually 
Managing staff and its payment 405) mea. ‘They are sent out to serve notices and 
to bring in tenants, and they are chiefly paid by a small share in the abwad and 
by the exaction of process-fees. In the villages there ure mridhds, usually 
leading tenants, who are expected to see that the tenants attend regu- 
larly to pay their rent and adwad, that the orders of the cutcherry are obeyed, 
and that information of all domestic events, quarrels and offences in the village 
is punctually given to the cutcherry. They hold no additional land ex-officio 
and obtain no preferential reduction in their rent, but they are paid nominal 
wages and get » recognised and considerable share in abwad. Some estates, but 
not all, retain a special survey staff for the measurement of alluvion, diluvion 
etc. A feature of management which is common to all estates is the unsuit- 
ability of the kists to the agricultural. conditions of the country. In many 
estates there are 11 kists in the year, and in most four or more, whereas the 
collecting staff only attempt collection twice and very often are absent froth the 
cutcherries at the period of all the other kists Nevertheless interest is always 
added on the amount unpaid from the date of each nominal kist until the dato 
of realisation. 


Maintenance of the Record. 


483. I+ is understood that the Bengal Government has already decided in 
favour of periodical revision of the record-of-rights in place of annual mainten- 
ance, ‘lhere can be little doubt that periodical revision, when made at intervals 
of 25 years or less, will be sufficient to prevent the record losing ifs value to land- 
lords and tenants and to the Courts. Periodical revision, however, will be made 
by a temporary staff specially engaged so that in theintervals between revisions 
the relations between landloris and tenants will be left to adjust themselves. 
Where tbose relations in general conform to the principles of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, little harm need be expected from this policy of datssez-faire, but 
in Bakargan] the case is far otherwise. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
unless a revenue agency is permanently maintained in the district with duties, 

which will automatically provide it with complete 
, Maintenance preferable to revi. information on the affairs of all classes connected 
Sra nee: aa Sweumerane’® with the land, no improvement in the security 
of the tenants as a body will be obtained. Such an 
agency can only be properly organised in connection with the maintenance 
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of the record-of-rights and must be vested with responsibility to be effective. 
The lesson of settlement experience in Eastern Bengal has been very emphati- 
cally that, even in details of routine, work on the record-of-rights offers limitless 
opportunities of annoyance and wrong-doing, and that if advantage of them is 
not to be taken, well-paid and well-educated officials of superior status must be 
employed to the complete exclusion of subordinate officials. 1n any case it may 
be doubted whether men of the patwari class would be able to handle a 
complicated document like the takarganj record-of-rights without creating 
serious confusion. Au effective scheme of maintenance by a permanent staff of 
superior status would cost no excessive sum, certainly less than one half of the 
existing road and public-works cess or of the existing chaukidari tax and 
incidentally not one-tenth part of the sum which tenants pay annually to their 
landlords in the shape of abwad. Tho direct return for this expenditure would 
be a record of-rights embodying all the latest changes and the indirect return 
would be the reign of law, the diminution of extortion and a considerable 
contribution to the maintenance of order in the district. To a settloment officer 
these returns seem worth the expenditure, especially when the cost of the alter- 
native system, periodical revision, cannot be estimated in the case of each 
revision at less than the cost of ten years of maintenance. ‘They appeared 
worth the expenditure to the Government also in Eastern Benga) and Assam,* 
which ‘shared the conviction expressed by tiie Collector that the maintenance 
of the record will be more instrumental in the pacification and better admiuis- 
tration of the district than any other reform,” 

4-9, Inthe six years which have passed since the record-of-rights has been 
completed, it has become clear that there is a rtrong santiment in favour of 
maintenance amongst local landlords~and tenants, although the landlords 
have already exhibited opposition to any schome which would be based 
upon the employment of patwaris. This santiment is somewhat remarkable in 
view of the attitude of hustility, which the landlords and middlemen very 
generally adopted during the preparation of the record-of-rights. The eultiva- 

Popular opinion in Pakarganj sd nevey displayed any opposition to the proceed. 
regarding the record.of rights. > ings, but his slow mind is only now beginning 
to appreciate the advantages which the village 
record and the village map have secured for him, The amount which he 
was called upon to pay to the State for these advantages was insignificant in 
comparison with the demand which he had heen Jed by intriguers to expect. 
It will be impossible now to kindle any opposition amongst the cultivators 
to any scheme which Government may adopt for maintenance of the record- 
of-rights. Landlords, on the other hand, always looked upon the operations 
with an unfavourable eye, chiefly because they objected to interference in 
their ‘dealings with their tenants, but also because they were put to great 
expense. It is true that many of the smaller landlords and middlemen 
were under great obligation to the record-of-rights, which provided them with 
estate papers, which they formerly did not possess, and enabled them to 
realise rent from many tenants who had formerly refused it with impunity : 
but recognition of these advantages could not prevail against the insidious 
counsel of zamindari agents, whose influence and perquisities it was likely 
to destroy without compensation, awl of the local bar, who feared for their 
practice. ‘Time has convinced all landlords of the usefulness of the record 
to them and thereby left their hostility without motive force, while the pleaders 
now recognise that the record-of-rights is a fact which the courts cannot 
ignore and have begun to respect it in consequence. It has had loss effect on 
civil litigation than they feared, as although title suits are much diminished, suits 
for arrears of rent which have been made easier by the existence ot the record- 
of-rights have much increased, In 196% it was the fashion in the local bar and 
amongst some of the landlords to speak with contempt of the reeord-of- 
rights; in 1915 this fashion has entirely disappeared and each year has 
seon some increase in general respect which the record-ol-rights has been able 
to win for itself. 





* Resolution No. 1469F., dated 12th June 1908 on the Survey and Settlement Reports (KE. 4 & A.) 
for 1906.07, paragraph 6. 
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Amendments in the Law. 


490. I have already indicated in various parts of this report in what 
respects the Bengal Tenancy Act has proved itself unsuitable to the con- 
ditions of Bakarganj. It may be convenient to summariso these points, 
Undoubtedly the most important is the classification of tenants . sec. 5). 
The intention of the Act is clearly to confer the privileges and protec- 
tion of the Act upon the actual cultivator of the soil, but the definitions 
permit on the one hand the status of the raiyat to be assumed by a 
pure middleman, while on the other hand they do not contemplate the 
acquisition by the cultivator of a superior status by contract or the possi- 
bility of a right of permanent occupation adhering to an under-raiyat 
or & non-occupancy raiyat. ‘Thus the legal position of many cultivators 
in Bakarganj is inferior to their real position in local custom. The de- 
finitions in the Act are the result of a compromise between the prin- 

ciples of status and contract, the tenure-holder 

Amendments in ane Bengal being conceived as a rent collector and the raiyat 
ey pail di yossur as a cultivator, but both subject to the terms 
of the original contract and to the accidents of 

subsequent inheritance. To be suitable to conditions in Bakarganj, the 
cultivator should ‘be the ‘‘raiyat”, unless he has obtained by contract 
or by local custom the superior rights of a “ tenure-holder ”, but the 
“yaiyat’’ should become a ‘ tenure-holder ” as soon as he has ceased 
to be a cultivator, Other matters concerning raiyats in which an amend- 
ment of the Act appears to be worth consideration are in the matter of 
transferability of holdings and of ‘s/s (sec. 53) and in sections 178 (provisos 
¢ and #) and 180 regarding the. acquisition of occupancy rights in char 
and wastelands, particularly when scam? has been piven. Commutation 
(sec. 40) is a difficult subject of which the last has not been heard in 
Bengal. The present provisions of the law, however worked, must appear 
harsh and unjust, wherever the value of the produce is much greater 
than the prevailing rate of cash rents in the village; yet it is inconsistent 
with the whole policy of the Tenancy Act that rates greatly exceeding 
the prevailing rate should be introduced into a villago, so much so that in 
the proposals of the Bihar Rent Law Commission and in the original 
draft of the Tenancy Act, commutation was proposed at the prevailing 
rate without consideration of the value, of the produce. On the other 
hand, any commutation under the existing law must effect some reduction 
in the landlord’s income and commutation at the prevailing rate would 
effect an enormous reduction, all the more severe that the landlord is 
in these cases usually a small man with a small income, Commutation 
is voluntarily granted by the landlord to a tenant who is prepared to 
pay selami; and it is perhaps by sume such addition that the provisions of the 
aw might be made more equitable. The sections regarding abwub (secs. 
74,75) and ists (sec, 53) fail of their purpose in Bakarganj. and it 
would seem that some power at least should be reserved to the State 
to interfere. The provisions regarding receipts for rent area dead-letter 
in a great part of the district, the mischief perhaps being caused by section 
57 which the landlords interpret as permitting the refusal of any receipt 
except for full payment and as justifying a charge. In the case of 
tenure-holders the law lacks provision for merger or surrender of a tenure 
and would be more useful in Bakarganj, if it supplied machinery for 
partition; the sections regarding joint landlords and joint management 
might also receive reconsideration. A small point is that section 194 might 
expressly provide for the application of the penal provisions of Regulation 
VII of 1822 to tenure-holders, who were formerly sadr malguzars within 
the meaning of that Regulation. In Chapter X the sections which would 
seem in need of amendment are 104 and 105 concerning the settlement of 
fair and equitable rents, In both sections the revenue officer “shall have 
regurd to the rules laid down in this Act for increasing and reducing 
rents”. whereas the determination of a fair rent is entirely.a matter of 
discretion, which cannot work freely when bound in a Procrustean bed 
of rules, In Bengal rent is neither economic nor customary, so that 
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standards rather than rules are required for its revision. Jn the provi- 
sion of standards the Settlement Manual is very deficient. It would seem 
desirable ss a lesson learnt from experience in Bakarganj to assimilate 
the procedure for settlement of rents under section 105 with the procedure 
of section 104, although section 104 itself might be improved in the direction 
of rapidity. 

491, Apart from the Tenancy Act, the land.laws in Bengal are in a 
state of considerable chaos; this could not fail to come somewhat pro- 
minently into view during settlement operations in a district which con- 
tains so large an area under temporary settlement. There are at least 
70 regulations still in force, many of which contain much that is now 
Gees _ obsolete in language which is now unintelligi- 

onsolidation of other Isnd laws. big, Some of the more important, such for ex- 
ample as the Land Registration Act, Sale Laws and Partition Act, were 
assed at a time when routine provisions of procedure were embodied 
in the Act and not in rules under the Act and are therefore unneces- 
sarily hampering and cumbersome. ‘There can be no question that the 
consolidation of the whole body of this law apart from the Tenancy Act 
into a single Land and Revenue Rogulation would afford great relief in 
its administration to revenue and judicial authorities alike. 


Miscellaneous. 


492, It may be of convenience to the district officials to summarise the 

Summary of papers lodged in !0formation which the settlement operations 

Collectorate after the settlement collected and the form in which it is available 
operations. to the enquirer. 


Maps. 


Vandyke reproductions of the village map on the scale of 16 inches to the mile are avail- 
able for purchase at the Collectorate. 

No 4 inch reductions were made and there is therefore no congregated atlas which 
oan be used for comparison with the 4-inch plans of the Revenue Survey. 

Thana jurisdiction maps on the scale of | inch = 1 mile were prepared, which show 
the boundaries, names and revenue survey numbers of every mauza ( village) in the 
thana together with other topographical and administrative detail of which the purpose 
is to make the map useful to a traveller. 

The boundaries of estates have not been shown in any maps, whether on the 16-inch 
or a smaller scale. 

Thana and subdivisional maps on a scale of § inch to the mile were prepared 
for the convenience of travellers. They show all markets and the more important 
villages. 

ven mujhmilis on tracing cloth showing |trijunction marks were also prepared to 
facilitate the maintenance of the marks. 


Record-of-rights. 


The record lodged in the Collectorate is prepared in the following form. There is 
a separate serial number for the khewats and for the khatians in every village. As far 
as possible, the estates are kept dietinct, the tenancjes of each estate being exhausted 
before the tenancies of the next estate are begun. Within each estate, the khewats of all 
proprietors precede the khewats of tenure-holders, in both cases giving details of all 
subordinate tenancies. ‘ihe plots in the immediate possession of proprietors and tenure- 
holders are entered separately in khatians (Appendix ©. 5) which are placed after all the 
khewats (C. 4) in the village bave been exhausted and are to be read as continuations of 
the khewat of each proprietor or tenure-holder concerned. The printed khewats (C. 9) 
however contain plot columns and in their case this khatian is not required. After the 
khatians for the reserved lands of proprietors and tenure-holders are placed the khatians 
of raiyats (CO. 6 and 10) and after them the khatians of under-raiyats (O. 6 aud 10). The 
information contained in each of these documents is shown in Appendix C, 

A copy of any handwritten khewat wihch is obtained from the Collectorate will be a 
copy of both (C, 4 and O. 5). 

In tke case of each proprietor or tonure-holder, the khewat shows plot by plot only 
the land which is in his own occupation: the land which he has sublet is shown ina 
total of the area of eavh undertenancy. The khewat contains the name and number 
of every undertenaucy of which the rent is payable to him, but tue name of the principal 
tenant only amongst co-sharers, ‘It contains no information concerning any tenancy 
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subordinate to the tenancies of these tenants. Each khewat or khatian containa an 
acount of the land of one village only, in however many villages the tenancy may 


have an interest. 
Other documents connected with the recora-nf-rights, 


(1) The tenure-tree of every village shows every tenure, grade by grade, of every 
estate in the village with the number of the khewat of the proprietor or tenure-holder, 
the name and designation of the tenure and the name of its possessor or of the prinoipal 
amongst several oo-sharers. 

(2) The standard tenure-tree shows every tenure in all estates in the district except 
suoh as have land in only one village, in which case the village tenure-tree is sufficient. 
There is a separate serial number for the tenures in each estate, the name and designation 
of the estate or tenure and the name of one possessor being supplied. The numbering 
in the standard tenure-tree is identical with the numbering in the district register of 
tenures, to which it isa pictorial index, whereas the numberivug in the village tenure- 
tree is the same as in the record-of-rights, to the estates and tenures in which it is a 
pictorial index. 

(3) The plot index of each village shows the number of khewat and khatian in which 
the plot will be found together with the share and area which appertains to each tenancy 
if the plot belongs to two or more tenancies. It also shows the plot number of the field 
on the north. In thanos Barisal, Bakarganj, Nalchhiti, and Bauphal it shows also the 
name of the principal possessor in each tenancy. 

(4) ‘Lhe krasra has been destroyed and no record remains of the kind of land of 
each plot (i... homestead, arable, fallow, etc.) or of the crops and valuable trees thorein. 


Statistics, 


(1) A jurisdiction list was prepared of cach thana in the district in 3 parts: Part I 
prepared in serial order of the Revenue Survey number containing the namé in Bengali 
and English of all mouzas and of all separate hamlets within them, their area (land and 
water), their number in the Boundary Commissioner’s list, and their volume and page 
in the books of the Revenue Survey, Part II being an alphabetical list of all mouzas 
ae ae and Part III showing the population by religion of each mauza at the census 
of 1901. 

It should be mentioned that in Bakarganj new jurisdiction numbers were not given 
to the mauzas in each thana, the old revenue survey numbors which were in one 
serial for the Sahabazpur island and in another serial for the rest of the district and were 
convenient being retained. 

(2) A calendar of Bakarganj estates in two volumes has been printed as a companion to 
this report. It is in 4 parts: Part 1V in volume 2 shows all the parganas and estates 
having land in each thana with their total area and tho amount cf Jand in each village and 
conversely all the villages with the amount of land in each estate: Parts I to III are 
contained in volume |, Part I showing all revenuo-paying estates in order of their tauzi 
number and Part II all revernue-free properties in order of their number in Collectorate 
Register B, Part 11. In both parts area, revonue and rental value are detailed, while 
there is a reference to all important documents connected with the estate, which are .to be 
found in the Oollectorate Record-room, Part III is a list of the parganas in the district 
and the estates which appertain to thom. ‘The Appendices explain the fiscal history of each 
estate aud contain other valuable information, which is otherwise only obtainable by a 
prolonged tearch in the archives of the Collectorate. 

(4) The Estates Register No. I (mauzawar) contains a separate page for each village 
and contains a summary list of all the estates with an interest in the village, showing the 
amount of land appertaining thereto, the name and tauzi number of the estate and the 
name of the principal possessor. 

(5) The Hstates Register No. II is a converse Register to No. f£ and contains a 
separate page for each estate, showing name, pargana, name of a principal possessor, the 
cata) area and the area in each village with the name and Revenue Survey number of the 
village. 
<6) The Estates Register No. III shows in respect of each estate the area, revenue and 
rate per acre, the assets of the proprietors and rate per acre, the rental value and rate per 
acre, details of the ocoupation of the land in tho estate by different olasses of tenants, 
number of assignments of tenures of middlemen and of cultivating tenure-holders. It aime 
ae collecting in a convenient form all the statistical information available concerning each 
estate. 

(7) A manza Note has been prepared in the form given in the Survey and Settlement 
Manval (Appendix N) and contains statistical information concerning land, trees, tenants 
and rental, and notes concerning («) physical condition, (6) embankments and partificial 
watercourses, (0) agriculture, (d) history, (e) rents, (/) kists, (g) ceases and abwabs, (4) 
(i) rights of tenants (7) markets and communications, (#) jalkar and bankar, (4) customs 
regarding trees, (m) chakrandars, (w) prevailing measures and weighments, (0) general, 
population, crime, etc. These notes are sometimes of considerable value, but are often 


soanty aud sometimes not supplied at all. 
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(8) ‘Village statistics are a summary in a convenient form of all statistical information 
concerning the village, ite land, crops, trees and tenansies. 

(¥) ‘The milan khasra shows the classification of land in each mauza in every thina 
in a summary foria and the areas under each olass, ¢.g., cultivated, fallow, homestead, 
rivers, eto, 

(10 ) The crop statement shows the area unler each crop in every village in the thana 
in a summary form. ; 

(il) ‘Lhe register of valuable trees summarises the number of arecanut, cocoanut, 
date palm, palmyra irees and bamboo clumps in every village of the thana. 

(12) The agricultural stock list summarizes the number of bulls and bullocks, cows, 
calves, buffuloes, sheep, goats, horses, ploughe, carts and boats in every village of the 
thana. 

(18) The register of revenue and rent has been prepared in the form (Appendix N, 
No 7) given in the Survey and Settlement Ma.ual and shows in a summary form for each 
village in the thana the number of proprietors, tenure-holders, raiyats and under-raiyats, 
paying rent in money, in kind or not paying rent and the rent payable by such as are rent- 

aying. 

4) A classification cf land by fiscal arrangement has been prepared in the form 
(Appendix N, No. 5) given in the Survey and Settlement Manual and shows in a summary 
form for each village in the thana the amount of land in the possession of the public 
and public departments and the amount of land included in revenue-paying and revenue- 
free estates and in each case the extent to which it is ocoupied and cultivated by the 
proprietors themselves, by tenure-holders and by raiyate of different classes and by rent- 
free tenants. - 

In s atistics 9 to 14, the information is prepared in tabular form for the thana, one 
line being allotted to the figures of each village. A summary of all these statistics in 
respect of each village is collected in statistics 7 and 8. 

(15) A district register of touures has been prepared of the tenures in each estate, 
which summarises «ll the statistical information available concerning each tenure, The 
numbering is the same asin the standard teaure-tree. It shows in respect of each tenure 
besides its name ani designation and its rent anud.the name of the principal possessor, the 
name and Rovenue Survey number of every mauza in whioh the tenure contains land, the total 
area in each mauza, the area reserved, the area sublet on cash and produce rent or rent-free 
to different classes of tenants and the area in the possession of the public. In the oase 
of the proprietors themselves, it shows in addition joint lands and the arrangements made 
in respect of management. ; 

(16) ‘The Dafadari Register which has been prepared for each thana in the form 
presoribed (Appendix T') by the Survey and Settlement Manual, enumerates and describes 
all the stone prisms and other trijuuotion marks embedded during the survey of the distriot,* 


493, Itnow remains for me to acknowledge the services of the aficers whs 
were employed during the operations, . Settlement work in Bakarganj offered 
few attractions to any of the staff. In the matter of climate the cold weather 
is short and not very cold, the dry season is not very dry, and the frequent 
storms of March and April, although they cool the air, are not entirely grateful 
to officers who find their tents blown down, their clothes drenched and their 
possessions ruined or whose boat sinks or is likely to sink on the big rivers, 
The work often dragged on into the rains, when it was hot as well as damp, 
while even in April it often raine! for days together, There are few things 
more dismal and depressing than rainy weeks in boat or tent in the swamps of 
Bakarganj. For field work and inspection riding was impossible and all 
journeys had to be made on foot by paths over heavy plough-land which was 
always mud and often mire, while the only alternative to irritating detours by 
which a hand-bridge might he gained was to wade 
tbe soupy streams. Settlement work itself. can 
never be uninteresting, and in Bakarganj the maze of tenures was often as 
absorbing as a Chinese puzzle; but perpetual false claims and endless disputes in 
which chicanery tried to take advantage of weakness and simplicity were very 
wearisome, while the struggle which had always to be waged to prevent the 
operations being used as a weapon for extortion was both tiring and dispiriting. 
The impression made by these conditions upon a district officer moved him 
to write to the Commissioner as follows :— 


Notice of officers. 


“T wonder if Government at all realise what the life of the Settlement Officers is like 
in this district just now (May 1905). Small tents on damp ground, no punkhas, no ica 
and not even decent trees to camp under. Work all day in mud and water and probably 











_*The marks were made over with extracts from the mujhmili_ map to each dafadar in 1910 afier 
verification when it was discovered that 20 per cent. had been diluviated or removed. 
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a soaking from a shower. How can they wonder that men chuck the work and, if not, break 
down under it. It is all very well in Bihar, where you have nice gachis to camp in and good 
riding country to knock about in and a nice part of the country and interesting people to 
learn about. But here it is a cage of working on foot with every man’s hand against them 
and at the best as a reward a reputation as an authority on Eastern Bengal and therefore 
penal servitude in it for life.” 


These remarks were meant for European officers, but they were as applic- 
able to Indian officials. It is therefore the more pleasant to be able to bear 
testimony to the fine spirit which animated the Indian officers throughout the 
cperations, There was no grumbling or complaint, infinite patience, great 
energy, lively interest often amounting to enthusiasm. Their Jabours did not 
go unrewarded by the people, who still cherish kindly recollections of them, or 
by Government, which has promoted almost all of the Sub-Deputy Collectors 
and kanungos who worked for any time in Bakarganj. If it is necessary to 
make a selection amongst those who worked longest in the district, the names of 
Babus Pyari Mohan Bose, Jnanendra Nath Roy, Joges Chandra Datta, Radha 
Krishna Goswami, Sital Chandra Chatterji, Hieranya Kumar Das Gupta, Anath 
Bandhu Chatterjea and of Maulvis Abdul Momin and Ataur Rahman should 
be mentioned. Of these special montion should be made of Pyari Mohan Bose, 
subsequently honoured with the title of Rai Bahadur, whose great knowledge 
of the district and tiié work, ripe wisdom and mature judgment were always 
invaluable; of Maulvi Abdul Momin, subsequently honoured with the title of 
Khan Bahadur, who did excellent service in many ways, and of Babu Hara 
Kissore Biswas, whose knowledge of the Collectorate proved repeatedly of the 
greatest use and whose work in the revision of land revenue was exceptionally 
thorough. Itis pleasant for me personally to add the names of Babus Janaki 
Bhusan Singh, Bhupati Mohan Kose and Jamini Mohan Chakravarti for their 
assistance to mein preparing this report. J think that all officers who worked 
in the Bakarganj Settlement would agree that all their efforts must have been 
unprofitable and vain without the inspiration and support of Mr, N, D. Beatson 
Bell, who was Settlement Officer from the beginning until 1905 and was the 
very warp and woof of the work. Years spent as district officer before the 
operations began had given him an unriyalled knowledge of the district 
and its people and had made his name a household word in its remotest 
hamlets. The rules under which the operation: were conducted were his rules, 
the .mothods of work his methods, the mechanism of the record-of-rights his 
creation; but to the officers who worked under him and with him these were 
mere trappings to the spirit which he infused into the operations, making them 
something of a crusade. These things should be set down for the sake of truth, 
in as much as it was his energy and enthusiasm which alone bound all ranks of 
the staff willingly to unremitting toil, it was his cheerfulness which alone 
made dismal discomfort tolerable to them and it was his transparent sympathy 
and singleness of purpose which alone conciliated the opposition of landlords 
and tenants in a district notorious for turbulence to operations which could not 
but be harassing and burdensome to them. It was indeed no accident that 
the first outburst of open hostility to the operations followed his departure from 
the district. ; 

Finally I may be permitted to refer to the services rendered by the officers 
in charge of the Survey Department, by Colonel Crichton, .¢.1.5., who gave 
ungrudgingly of his best in counsel and assistance, and by Major Hirst, who 
displayed his usual energy with his usual success. Many officers held the post 
of Director of Land Records during the long course of the operations, all of 
whom were equally generous with advice, instruction and support. Many 
officers also held the post of Collector of Bikarganj, with all of whom our 
relations were always cordial and to many of whom we are indebted for very 
valuable assistince. 
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403, 447, 448, 
466, 481. 

22, 30, 33, a 87, 
42, 43, 67, 
2, 81, a 01, 
104, 1106, "10% 
il}, 113, 119, 
149, 154, 172, 
176, 179, 181 
393, 290, 304, 
=i), $22, 447, 

468, 481, 

x , 80, 84 37, 
66, 2, 163, 176, 
186, 198, 226, 
289, 333, 861, 
309, 443, 448, 
465, 

10, 14, 22, 86, 88, 
bn, 2-4, 84, 88, 
94, &, 99, 100, 
101, 104, 105, 
109, 163, 176, 
177, 179, 180 
181, 186, 191, 
102, 186, 902, 
826, $39," B81, 
982, $84, 448, 

, 80, 37, 81, 99, 
109, 111, 
116, 119, 176, 

181, 1886, 196, 
390, B07," 823, 
362, 481. 

18, 30, 34, 61, 64, 
i 104, ° 176, 

192, 803, 
af 382, 445, 
448, 4b9, 

18, 30, 84, 35, 87, 
50," 88, 87, 74, 
88, 98, 98, iyi, 
104.6, 113, 138, 
176, 179, 180, 
198, 286, 816, 
398, 838, 382, 
885, 448, 478, 

16, 20, 22,30, 87, 
43, 44, 50, 53, 
eb, 67, 72, 74, 
8 83, 90, 98, 
99, 101, 104, 
105, 1H, 118, 
119, 140, 158, 
178, 181, 190, 
192, 196," 296, 
200, 804, 307, 
310, $16, 384, 
447, 448, 468, 

252, (foct-note) 
255, 428, 425, 

188, 199, 225, 
286, 467. , 

6, 14, 46 
419, 420 
20d, 208 
882, 387 
228 

226, 428, 420 

28, 249, 265, 256, 
527, 352, 419, 


8, 166 
254 


878, 378 
387 


8167 

282, 909, 338 499 
See tax 

i 

Seo Btormwave” 
180, 164, 165, i6e, 
ub, ‘V8, us 





APPENDIX 5. 


Tal le of Tenures found in Bakarganj at the time of making the record-of=righta, 


I, RENT-PAYING, 





DESIGNATION, 








DEPENDENT TALUKS AND 
DERIVATIVE:. 


Taluk a are 
Husat Taluk Riss great 
Barjamé ‘talus i se 
Barjans c uBrija Taluk. 
Hebéi 'Tfluk or me 
Jimba ‘Telos a 

Jara aud f8luk 


Kayemi Taiuk fie 
Kéyemi Makarari Taluk os 
Khanda Téiuk is oy 
Whanda Kharida Taluk vee 
Kherija Taluk (dependent)... 
Kh&rij Jama Taluk wae as 
Khorpoa Taiuk —... aes aio 
Malguzar Teluk ees ee 
Mirae Taiuk Ss 


Maurasi Miras Taluk 
Maurasi Taluk oa ‘an 
Muddat 'V@luk a oe 
Nijamal Valuk Hi 
Pattanj Taluk ss oe 
Pattoni Miras Talnk ves ‘ 
Miris rateani Taluk oe 
Kayem Mirts Pattani Taiuk ., 
Mir&s K&you Pat ani Tsluk 
Maurasi Kéiyem Pattani ‘Valuk 


bactai THluk oe oe 
Petao Think “a ated ae 
Pacimit Tkuk a aa 


Sadar viir&és liluk 

Sudar Pattant )aluk 
Samilat Taluk acy 2 
Simil#t Rarjur® Taluk | 
Shmilat Mirts Téluk oe 
Samilat Pattum .Sluk ... 


Spsimi Taluk a en 
Sebayat Taluk An - ie 
‘Varaf Tiluk ang ae . 
TaksimiT&iuk 1... “aa 
Qsat ‘Taluk ise 


a ae 
Ezahari Osat Taluk 22. ves 
KaGh&r: Pattani Osat Taluk 4, 
Hebal Oaat Taink wae te 
Jjumbs Osut 'laluk ae . 
dot Jimba Osat ‘la@luk oo... 
Kabyem Osat aiuk ons -_ 
Mires Osat Tiiuk . Bie Sey 
Maurasi Osit (Sluk |. en 
Pattagi Osat Taluk bene Meee 


Sadar Ost 'THluk BS 
Saémil&e Osat 'TH.uk ae me 
‘tural Qeat Tatuk ... be 1 
Var O-at TSiuk 4.0 


Nim Osat Tank .,. hia s 
Hasat Nim Osat Talus... 
Jiaib& Nim Usat Taluk ... one 
Kaéyem Misis Nim Osat Taluk 

Mirée Ni» Osat Taluk... te 
Puttaui Nim Osat Ta uk as 
Sadur Nim Usa. THluk ... fas 
Sikimi Nim Ost TSluk toe 
Dar Puttsni Nim Osat 1Aluk .,, 


Ovat Nim Osat Taluk .,, on 
var Micky Yaluk .., te we 
Dar Puttani ‘Taiak 45 vs 
Osut Dur sadur tiluk _., ue 
Nim Dar Pattani ‘T#ink wae 
Pattan) Dar Pattam Taluk  .., 
Nim Taluk .., a4 
Niw Kayem Miras ‘taluk fe 
Oxat Nim 'twluk ,,. ae one 


Nim Petio «Suk .,, eae nea 
Total of the Taluk class ... 


JIMBA3 AND DREIVATIVRs. 


Jimbs on rn rs 
KayomiJimba |. ane os 
KhErijé Jimbs a Ses . 
Maurasi Jimba a 
Mir&s Jimbs ats ees toe 
Muddat Jimba jie ae 
Pattani Jimba see ee 
Sadar Jimbé.., de wes 
Samilas Jimoa is aa 
Nim Jimbs ... 
Osat Jamba ,,, 
Osat Taluk Jimbf.... wid tee 





Total of the Jimbiclass .., 




















Namber 
found, 


© 


- 
5 oad eel ee oR ed Se Be) 


oO 
BS 0 et Cd BE et 8 et Oe 


« 









DESIGNATION. 





PATTANIS AND DEBIVATIVRES. 


Pattani see sie vee ory 
Ijaraé Pattani ss... ts vas 
Misay Pattani gw, See 
Muddat Pattani |.., mae. \ oe 

adar Pattani —... sea sts 
Samilat Pattani ... 0 0. oe 
Dar Pattani i ae er 
Osat Pattaui aes wis vee 


Total of the Pattani cluss .., 
HAoLs8 anD DERIVATIVES. 


Ea@ole ie on ~ 
Bindaki Haola we 
Basat Haola toe 


Ba-at Mires H@ola 
Biswim Haolé ,., aie 
K2zahéri Hiole —... vee 
E2ahari Basat Haolé  ,., 
Ezahari Mur®s Hala... on 
Entakarari Haiol® pa es 
Garmakarari Haola nai 
Rebiyat HBol& ... ae ow 
Tautuk HEN tae u i 
Jimbs Haole : ne aay 
Jimbé Taluk Haola ooo ove 
Jot Ufola ... ace aes we 
Kayomi Hdols oa eee 
Kayon Muas Haola |, ses 
M:urasi Hola; ... a ia 
Mirés Hato & nae ae 
Muddat H@ la... we ne 
M:&di Hiola ei te 
Pattani Haolé s.. i sa 
Pattuni Basat H&ola ©... a 
Pattani Miris Haola 

Pattani Taluk Pattani Hisols 
Réiysti Haolk ©... one 
Sadar Haola vee “ 
Samil&t HBB) us. in 
Tahut fixolé Ae ts tes i 
Taksimi HOole | oe 
Taluk H&ola me, ob was 
Uteargs Haol® 4. oe te 
H&o & Pattani ,.. see 


Hola Chikran, .. | ase 
Haol& Basat Hkole® The 
Dar Haols  ,., im Serres | 
ea Dar Haola a Be 
Nim Haol® 00 ee owe 
Kasit Nim Haale ea fe 
Ezahari Nim Hala, 
Haolé Nim Hols Rea cate 
Heb&s Nim Haale ia H. 
dimbha Nim Haol& wa tee 
Kayeri Nim Haola ane aa 


Kéayou Moris Nim Hao!é oe 
Kaévemi Sadar Nim H&ole 
KtEriji Nim Haolé .. 
Maurasi Nim Hao 
Manurasi Make fri Kb&rija Nim 
Hale 
Miras Nim Haola ose eee 
My&di Nim H#8olé ves tte 
Patiani Nim Hiolé ora toe 
Raiyati Nim Haol& 1 ose 
Rasuin Nim Haols ote 
Séutist Nim Haoth was 
Sémilkt Mudd.t Nim Hole <; 
Dar Nim Haola _ wee 
Osat Nim a Ja ae 
Ba at Ogat Nim Heola . 
KbS1j Jama Osnt Nim ‘“Haole” 


Number 
found. 


143 


Hate 


26 


185 


65,921 
9 


4 


noe 


BFS eee are 





Ogut HXol& Nim Haolé ., eee 
Osat Raivyati Nim Hao-& aes 
Patiam: Ovsat Nim Haé0.@ on 
Raiyati Osat Nim Haola one 
Saar Osat Nim Haole 2.0 ae 
Sa&milat Osat Nim HB0.8 ay) 
Dar Osat Nim Haola_.., “ 
Nim Osat Nim Haole 
Pattani Nim Osat Nim Hols... 
Osat Hiolé Osut Nim Haola .., 
Nim Osat Nim Heels a on 
Osat Haolé ... ow ae 
i Osat Hcl ow one 
Haola Osat Hac le ae ee 
Kayewmi Osat HWolé rae “nee 
Oat Tiiuk Hho & ae ae 
Vattani Ovat Haols sae see 
Pattni Oxat Miris H@ola@ 
Pattani Osat Taluk Haocl& ww 
Sadar Osat Hawa wee o 
Talux Osat Haols fate oa 


re 








DESIGE ATION, 





Hio.is anv DERIvaTives— 


concld, 
Osat BAlyati H&OlR Ow 
Osnt SAmilét HES : 0 
Osat Taluk Osat Haola o 
Nim Osat Hiol® ... anew 
Tin Haoia ... oe ore te 
Nim Tim HBole owe 


Total of the Haola class... 
Is4n48 AND DERIVATIVES, 


lt ay ee ae 
Sola Muddat ljara 


Tati Mauraal [jara ‘as 
Jima Maurasi Sadar jars say 
Kayeui [jira iss on 
Maurasi 1jar& sis ssa 
Miray Muddet jare oe we 
Muddat |jara ae my 
Powis: Kayemi jars as oo 
Myadi jaa Saat, - Sasi, 
Wyadi 


Byem Sree 
M,8di Bhat (jars aie me 
Myadi TSlak [jira See 
Pattani [jart ‘ate ae 
Pattani KSyemi 1jaia .,, eas 
Pattani Muddat ljaré ... 


Sadar [art tie see 
Sadir Myadi lias iss ose 
Dar [jaa ... we wee oa 
Mirds Daz [jark i on 
Mya. Dar Dark ., 


Dar Mirie Dar Ljir® 4. we 
Nim [jaré a ase soe 
Rayen sat [jars ater ashes 
Kayem Nim Osat Ijari.. wee 
Mir&s Liar ise oy oe 
hugat Miray D\mi® ones 
Darbastu Mir&s [jar® .., ue 
H&olW Mirds Line Sean, awe 
Hebd& Mirts ljara aay ast 
VjerS Mids Lara. od. aa 
yemi Mirae ljara 

Kavemi Mauraiadt Miris Tjarn | 

Kayemi tiakararat Mirks [jara 
KBy-mi Sadar Miras [jaré 
Kayemi Sadar Pattani Mirae 


Tijaia. 

Ki Bele TBR eae one 
Maurasi MirSs [jarR ow 
Muddat Miris ijJ@ia 
Mudd.t Kayemi Mtris Tara -. 
My& li Miras Lara 

Myfdi Sa ‘ar Muts Ljsra 
Osut ‘TWiuk Osut Halse Mirks 


aim. 
Patiani Mirés Tjare a, ee 
Pattani Kéyem Moras [jerk 
Patt ni Sadar Miras ljire. 

Sodur Mir&s ijaré 

Sadar Ksyem Mirae Ijart 


Semis Mids [jdea a ie 
Sarba Mancha Mir&s Tara ove 
Dar Mir&s ljéra tes 
Dar Myadi Mirada Tjara - sts 


Dar Pattani Mirta lj 4 . 

Var Pattunt Kayem Micke 
Ijars. 

Vai Sadar Miras 1 ar. 

Du Sadar Kayem Wits (jaca 


oo Sadar Dar Sudar Miras 

ja ré 

Kayemi Dac Pattani Miris 
Lees, 

Kayemi Sadar Dar Pattani 


Mirds Ljera. 
Me. Dar Pattani Maurasi Mis 

are. 
Jiviks sar Miris [jart ds 
Jimba Dar Mi as jaa. ry 
Kay wi Dar Mir&s ljara 
Kayemij Sadar Var Mins jer 
Pattani Dar Miras [ace hs 
Sadar Var Miras ljara .., tee 
Sth&yi Dar Mir&s Ijara a 
Osact Dar Miras [)are ... ne 
Nim Da. Mirds ara ., owe 
Dor Puttani Nim Miris ae 
Uasat MirasIjara im 
lar Muddit Ljaca aa a 
Dar Myadi [jard .., ae oe 
Osut Dar Myadi jae... 


Potal of the Tia: Olass ... 


"MM 





Number 
found, 


206,829 


3 


8,278 
1 

30 
2,780 


87,285 









DEsia@NaTION. 


MiLeuzaR AND DBRIVATIVES, 


Ma@lenzar aus exe ese 
Jimbe Ma'guztir wie se 
Kayem: M@jeurfr oe ae 
Kayemi Minas Mi'guzar... 
Kayemi Karsha Mirts Ma'guzir 
Kharija Malguzar vad ate 
Mi&s M@lguziiy  ... ‘is a 
Muddat Malanza&r .., ane ooo 
Sadar MAluuza&r.. a me 


Taraf Maleuzir... abe was 
Thek® Malguzar ... dee . 
Thika Malguzar a 


Da: Kayeri Mirés Malgnikr oe 
Nim «ar Kayemi Mirés Mal. 
gu2ir, 


otal of the Malguz&r Claas 


peer Dasi@NaTIon. oe Designation, 
Karst anv DERI VaTIVES— JoTES AND DERIVaTIVES— 
- concld. conel |. 
8 | Basat Mirfis Karshi... aes 12 | Osat Nim Jor tee ae ae 
6 | Kayem Mi ais Karsh... 2 8 | Os.t Var Nim Jot ace ase 
8 | Kivem Miras Malguzari Karsha L 
8 |] Pattani Miras Karsha. ae 10 Total of the Jot class eo 
1 | Samilat Mirae Karshe .. es 3 
819 | Jar Kharida@ Basat Karsh® 1 
12 | Maurasi Karshé 2k 31 MISOBLLANROUS. 
1 | Mir&s Muddat Karsh& 2.0 we 1 J. 
1 | Muddat Karsha .., aa eect 49 | Amali ba ik ies as 
4 | Sthfyi sarshe .., _ ie 18 | Band. Swatwa ... -_ tes 
1 | Sthit Karsha& ate: yueeer “S668 7 | Barjama a wee oe 
8 | Dar Kayvem Karshe 7 | S.darc Barjam&® 2.0 wk oan 
1 | Nur K&yem Karshi = & | Barjem& Rrahmatra ... oa 
Osat Kavem Karshd oo... 86 | Barjama Jiigir oe oes 
—— — | Nim Kayem Osat Karsh ree 2 | Bavedfti Biahmatra... tee 
881 | Dar Mia. Kareha wes 13 | Raz-afti gratabbikshyE ves 
—-+—- ] Osut Mids Korsha tee ae 2 | Bazes{+i Rirtei .. 0 eae 


Mrzis anD DERIVATIVES,- 


MiSs .., on =e a 
Basat Miris .. on : 
Kivemi Mirks is ae 
Patta i Miras ae ve ia 
Sadar Mirks ... ; 
Sadar Kaéyemi Mirks a sa 
S&milét Mirte ane ae ase 
Dar Miras .. ae Pony on 
Nim MiSs wo setae 


Tota) of the Mijas class... 





Pirria AND DFRIVATIVES. 


Tata ... oe or oe oa 
Day: mi Fates ‘i ove ees 
Haols Mirtis Pattr ae oy 
ee ae ey cis 
emi Vett eae ise 
Kayemt Mirus Reiyati Patth «. 
Miriis PRINT oss 
Miras Kayemi Patt® oe 
Mosekkis FR ase 
oan ee rT er 
Riyari Pa! te aa one eee 
Sadar Mirts Pata... 
Bidar Pattani Patt® .. ter 
Dar Mike Pata... ” 3 
Kayemi Dar Mirae Patta ‘as 
Nim PRUE eee 
Osat Mira Patta ... bee, idee 


Total of the PRtt¥ class =... 


KARSHA AND DSRIVATIVES. 


Kayem Karsha aos oss 
Kayem Basat Karshé i 
Kayemi Mukaréri Ker sha 
Asthayi Kiyom Karsha .. es 
Basat Kyou Karsha eae 
Mavrasi Kayem,Karsha .. aN 


Miras Kayem Kurshd — ... ne 
Muddat Kayem Karsha ... an 
Myadi Kaye Kersh... 0 uy 


Pakxa Kayom Karshi 

Pattani Kiyem ‘Kao shé ... ‘ibe 
Radar K&yem Karshé .., on 
Mirds Karshi oe ae ves 








il 










————] Bazeafti ChenSei ... oe ane 
Total of the Karsh® class =. | 84,507 | Bazc&fti Dehatrn ... See 


















——f A&2-ifti Jigar... vee te 
KazeSiti kahit... ie i 
148 Qhandina .. site te e 
9 = Kayem Chandin& <i 
Ww RAIYATIS AND DERIVATIVES, Dar Chinding —., vee 
35 . ee Chirasth Byt ve on oo 
28 | Basit Raiyati .. i % | Daftar Saranjam noe 
5 | Kiyem Raivati nk 2,00¢ | Dayem Randabustha ...  w. 
} Barat. Kayem RA&ivati ... _ 4) | Db@okarari see oe sie 
8 | Jimb& Kayem Raiyati ... afi 1 | Wsaj ... ate. ea ar a0 
16 | Kiyem Muas Rayati .. 4 | Gar Makarfri ne ag ees 
ween | KGyem = Makaré:i Maurasi 18 PGR renee 
260 Raiyati, - Nar Miras Gati : a ise 
—— | Vawrasi Kiyom Raiyati eS 5 | Karéri Sthit es wae av 
Mira Rityati... ‘ae ae 83 Khisjame ,,, saa ae x08 
Mud: Kayem Raiyati; .. a 8 | Katajama Fazil .. eve ves 
lar Kaiyem Raiyati ee se 9 | Kayem tie jaa Mas ae 
Osat Kayem Kisyati ow, ue 328 J Kiyom Bari eee 
1 | Osat Basat Kayem R&tyati ... 2 | Kiyem Makarfit dag = abe 
1 | © ac Mirae Kaye Raiyati 1 | Kayom Manrus .. oe oe 
1 | Dar Osar Kayan Raiyati iy 6 | Kayemi Bandabssta .., 
108 | Sin Ost Kavom.fiyati 19 | Nim Osat Kéyem dee fae 
g | Nim Kiyem Raivet: 4. ae 14 | Kharid ahs aa oe see 
g | Osat Nun, K&vemi Réiyati™... 9 | Bandar Kharid .., ava ste 
212 | Kolra#iyat Kayem Raivati 7 13 | Jabar Kherid ... a sas 
1 | Osut Kolrfiyat Kajyem RBaiyatl 9 | Jar shirid ae - one 
1 | Nim Riyat Ksvem: Raiyati ... 1 | Knavda Kharid int 
Nim Osat © Réiyat- Kéyem 3 | Puttant Khorid set 
Ritiyati. Kharija isi ree 
pate ———_] Knanthari.. a 
Total of the Raiyaticlass —... 2,562 JJ Le pearls Ss 
a ee | BI ose aoe oy) oe 
Jimbas Jama te oes a 
KayemiJana& 4, ne ate 
Khairat Jam® aes 
—r Jotus AND DeRivartv ys. Malguzir Jawa 2, we 
449 Maurari n,n eae 
vf FE ee eee eee | 14,888 | Maurast Makarari ee aks 
Abadki-i Jot By a on 6 Mir&- Mossak kasi ae ee 
Banda Jot 4, cat ove r 1 Mud&fat  ... “ ae ow 
Banduki Jot tvs ads e. 1 Myaai oa oe asi -_ 
Jautuk Jot nt ae cae 1 ‘wr My8di. ae 
dimbs Jot .. ‘ ar wei 1 | Nijamal .. ‘as 44 rr 
Kayemi Jot LAY ~ vss 316 — Pokta sae ae wa aaa 
19,358 } Kayemi Maurasid t ... ao 9 } Rosnai to has ae ie 
Q | Manrasi Jo: Ree - vate au 8 fp Samil&t ade to can ide 
Mir®x Akhré Jot ... ee aes 1 | Jimba Swatwa .., on ve 
MySai Jot as: aa ase 1 | KharidSwatwa .., ta se 
Taksim Ka.em Jot 1 | Khanda Swatwu .. ts 
Dar Jot... as q | Ma'guzar Swatwa 
KolJot uo ae ens | Tanks is . 
Dur Kol Jot 438 ate g2 | Tahasil éae ar és ain 
Nim Ko} dut ase eae a 16 | Tabasilana ... see aa ay 
Nim Var Col J-t .., ree Gee 3 
Nim Jot oe ooo ve 548 Total of Miscellaneons .., 
Mirés Nim Jot ., _ ace 3 
15,87 Dar Nin Jot ie ase ins 11 | Granp ToTar OF RAYT-Pay. 


ING TENURES, 











RENT-¥ REE, 








Number 
found, 





16,140 


wo 
mb 


wesc we Bees 


_ 
moo Nw 
Cie as oS 


_ 
re 


el ODS ON SH BM Ree PT DOO BD pe 


w ea 


Dome COMO 


(| 
i=] 


$31,252 


I 
— 


BRAHMATRAS, 
Rrahmatra =... ona ae sae 
Bazeifti Brahmatri ese or 
Bérjamé Brahmatra one aa 
Basat Brahmatra ... ats we 


Dakshing Krahmatra 
Dattak Krahmatre 
Jautuk Brahmatra da toe 
Jot Brahmatra ee Mes 
Kayemi Jautuk Brahmatra 
Kayorwi Jam& Brahmatra iss 
Kh& ij Jama Brahmatra vo. ve 
Kharija Brahmatra te on 
Manrasi Brahmatra 

Mirfa Brahmatra ost ah 
Nishear Kayom Rrahmatra... 
Nissan Rrahmatra oe aes 
Taluk Brahmetra .,, one ee 
Ursarga Brahmatra is wie 
Dar Brahmatra oo... a - 
1 ar Kharid Brahmuatra ... tee 





Jimba Beahmatra .., vee ees 
Osat Krahmatia .-. ve oe 
Saiar Brahmatra .,. aa See 

Total us 














AyMa., NISHEaR 
18,527 [ Avma& _ ,,. an ate ou 480 | Nishkar ... ~ ., ae ear 
8 f AbhayBAvma... ave oes 2 | Nishkar Basat : en aes 
4 | Ayia Ayms ive ae, awe 2 i Basat Bari ie 
21 | Basat Lymas a ga ae 1 - Behir& 2.00 ae ans 
2 | Bastu Aynia a a) ag 1 o Dakshicd ee ah 
8 | Birtti Avma si det es ast 1,084 pa Diinpatra na , 
472 | Brahmatra Jautuk Ayma 1 - Hacla., gs etl 
4 | Chirasth&yi Ayma ie ‘ 2 Pa Hebai we 
16 | Dakshin& Ayma ... an age 2 sy Jibikm eed eae 
1 [Deb AMR... eee 1 ee 211), a es 
8 | Hala Ay mi : Beir TAK 1 » Kaharbiri fee aed 
14 | Jautuk Ayma ie 6 a Karahi. a 
3 | dibika Aywa fi 1 » Khaopbari i... 
1 | Jimba Ayma ‘le nae Ds 1 “3 Khanda bharid a 
1 | KaliXyme 2 ew 1 »  Khandsa Taluk 
1 | Khari} Jama Aymé i... ea 2 PA Jahar Kharid ,.. 
1 | Mids Malgozac Lyma... eee 2 a Mahatrain 
168 | Poja . : re ee es 1 % pid 
2 | Pojari vee ace _ ess ” thw. Bt 
Scone: Ga ar eae te gf 3 mak 
3 f Selami ei Sb re ay 1 os Dhopai .., ok sai 
5 | Sthit cr Ve Uses 8 »  TwRnat oe 
® | Sthira ira ee ee 5 ss Bariki ow. ae ue 
———]} Utsarga rete 8 » Sesthatra ive: “a 
19,269 ——} Jot ae 
Total... 1,619 ts Kharij jamé 
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i le ie el OQ, ad 
: Nu- ber Nomber Number 
Design ATION. | juund. DesiG NATION, fowiid: | DESIGNATION. found. 
NisHKAR--coneld. MISCELLANE Us—contd. MiscBLLaNRoUS—cone 7. 
Byahahar Nighkar.. .., es 6 | Utsurga Din se oe aan 1 J Ayma Khare @ i oa on bu 
Bakshis Nishkar .., x asa % ) Dkcubya Chikitsaht =... 2 ~ Asma Debutrs Knitty &bari : 1 
cooemee | Debate se ae 1,062 2 Hoasri Bandabasta Khane®ofri 3 
Total a, 1,873 7 Brahmatra Debatra —., sue 1 | Jontuk Khinanari et 1 
H—-— ——] Kati: Debatra ee : 1 Pdibika Khas fiari ie 4 
Munasa Debatra .., ty 1 { Kha ija Lakhej Khiudtberi ,.. 1 
MIsQELLANEOVS. {sonaharit Dy: eae 1 # Khorpss : tes ¥ ai 1 
; H&ld@ri ails an 1 j Khorpos Hal® i ies 1 
Akhrajat 000 uw 1 | Hebi seis case 93 Lasher&) Khorkki es 89 
Aym& Brahmatra Bérjams 4 | Mahé Hebai iy 1 ff Likkherai Stas as aa 3 
Kaisnabatra eis. eis > Wk 1 } Heb& Osat Teluk 2 | Mahatrfa ,.. a 200 
barjame iss aes a ve 1 | Heba Osat Taiuk 1 Mahan és fees oa 4 
Bhogatra ou i es 888 | Hel@yat 2. uu 18 J Tuhasii M¥hiand wah Sage 1 
Bagut Ghogatra ., os 5 | Hebaywe TKtuk 1 P Purohit ., de fiat, OS 4 
Sudusya Khogatra... os t | Im&nat ies © Shs 9 Ff Pojika ee eee ee 5 
Urata Bhikshya 4. wn ‘« 883 } Indini er + 1 of Rajine bee. aa, ae was 6 
Chakran a a ee) 68 | daigie ee ; 987 ¥Sanatkiri ... tee, gid 1 
Obbndiwaw ee i 3 | baveBfti Jaigir .., a 2 § Sarbarfhe .. ides > idl ae 2 
Chertixt ae. ee as 480 |} Obakrin Jaga owe 3 3 Sibutrs et ee é 
Avail Cherizi a 65 oe 1 f imam Jaigir 7 we 2 j Stur Birthi Haole ace vee i 
infin Cheragi ae iy 2 | PrBpt Jsigir jer Fe @ fp Tulsi eT ere 1 
Jimbs Cherazi oes os weal 7 1 dar Kherid a ie asi 2 PUpajibike ... fai <a cis 8 
Paitani Chertgi  ... ae m 1 } Jautuk ee ae Bx tee 51 f Uisarga wy an wa a 6 
Lakhersj Lail Cherigi .,. 2: 2 | Mahatean Jaatuk vee wee 1 Seememmeteneed 
ahez oy we tas Aer 1 [Jestharra ow. Sad oe 8 Totah a. 3,420 
Daksting nn. eee 6 PSIIRA wets 102 ee 
Man-a® Vakshina . 1 f dimbs Jibika Bae hades hee 1 | Geawnp Totat oF KENT PRES 25,68) 
Dan pala ... ‘a es sai 1 j Khaivat “i rae on age 28 TENUNRES, 
Bn patra... ae cae a 5 | Kbace ces xe ae ‘ina 1 
—. a aa 











EXPLANATION QF REVANUE TERMS EMPLOYED, 


(The language from which each term is derived is shown in brackets by the letters AsArabic, BoBongali, P= Persian, 
S#Sanskrit, U=Urdu.) 
Abddkévi (P.), for reclamation or cultivation : abhayd (8.) dedicated to the goddes Abhoy#, ancther uame for Dursi: akhra 

(B & U.) granted for a momastery (dichrd) : akhrdedt (4,) in liew of “expenses: dmali (A.), permission (to takea certain action) ; 
asthdys &) temporary, not permanent : dymd (A, imdm)- granted for religious purposes : daiunabatra (8.) dedicates to a batanady 
(religions devofee): baksis (P.) gi't:| banda (P.) what is bound-dl, bandadaséa (P.) settlement, urranzement: bandaks (U. 
relating to a morgage: bandar swutwa {; & 8.) right toa markets bari, (13.) home, homestoud : barjad (P.) over and above the 
rental (rent-free) : basat (B.) dwelling : bastu (B) homestead, for habitation : bazeafti (P,) resumed : byghahdr (3.) present + behdrd 
(P.) granted to a palki-benrer; bisvim (A.) by the name of; bhogates (8.) granted for enjoyment (rent-free) : bérthi (8.) allowance : 
brahmatra (3.) granted to a Hrehmin: bratadhikshyd (8.) granted asa present by a friend or relative to one taking the sacred 
thread : chakrdn (P.) for service : chdndind (V.) a place exposed to moonlight, hence grant of a site to a shopkeeper in 4 market; 
cherdgi (P-) gy. nted to defray expanses of lighting . chiki‘ehahé (S.) eranted for a charitable dispensary t chirasthayi (S.) lastiag for 
ever, permanent: daftar saranjam (A. &P ) land given for maintenance of records, co, i.¢,, for an office: dahez. (?.) dowry, 
land given in lieu of dowry : dakehind (S.) charity : ddnpatra (S,) tenure created by deed of gift: dar (P.) under, within, hence 
subordinate ; darbastw (P.) entire land within the boundary: ddtabya (B.) charitable, created for purpose of g ‘charity : 
dattak brahmatra (8.) land given tor the enjoymeut ci a Brahmin: dayemi (A,) pormanent, perpetual : deb (9.) given to an 
idol ; debatra (B.) what is dedecated to an idol: diadnkarari.(B, or A.) for which paddy is promised : dhopad (B.) land given 
in lien of washerman’s charges: entakararé (A ) finally settled: esdz (A. @-hh&z) land given. in return for the supply of 
furniture; ezdhdri (A) alleged, according to statement.in the document: fdgil (A.) surplus, what remains over: 
garmakarari (A,) what is not fixed d,e,, at a vartable rent or rate of rent: gd@ti (B.) lease, tenanoy: gosahdrd (P.) pe 
Pasturage: Adlddri (B) given to » halddror mouvial servant. of the cutcherry: Adolad (P.) made over: hebd (F,) gift: 
heddi (P.) relating to a gift: hebayat (P,. plural), giffs: Ruzwri 1A.) a grant by the huzur or propristor himself: 
ard (A,) farming Jeuse, temporary lense: imam (A.) high priest: imdmat (A.) land Sgiven to a nih priest: 
imdnat (A.) depasi!, pledwed ; indm (A.) gift: name (A.) what is gw: nasa reward : isti (P.) up to this; jakar khavid (P.) 
purchased with a jewal ; jaédat (F.) property : jdigtr (P. lit) Turstsh }actanre of land, hence free grant of land’: jamd (A.) rent 
or tenure: jarkharid, jarkhapide (P.) purchased with gold or moaey : jautuk (B.) dowry ; jesthatra ‘8.) a grant on account 
of the eldest sou: fibikad (S.) for livelihood : jimba (A.) charge, trusts got (B.) tenancy, holding; skdkérbdri (#.) homestead 

iven to & kéhir or palki-bearer: kali (B.) dedicated to the goddess Kali: kardri (A.) stipulated : karsha (S.) whit is ziven toe 
cultivator for cultivation only : kataiand fazil (U.) balance, remainder aiter 4 reduction of rent: kdyem, kdyemi A) erpatual, 
permanent (in Bakarganj exclusively of rent) : khairdé (A.) Ima: thand (P.) dwelling-house : khandbavi i¢ P.& B,) attached to 
the homestead : Khanda kharid (B, & P.) specific purtion purchased : kharid kharidd (P.) purchase, purchased : kharija (A.) 
separated ; khdrijjamd (P.) separate’ from the rent or tenure: khagrdti (P.) dist-allowanee : khorpos (P.) allowance for 
maintenhnce : kol (B,) dependent : lakherde \A.) [ree of rent, lakh: taét (8.) granted for supply of oul, iakh i tulst for supply of 
these seeds tor purposea of worship: maid (P.) monthly: mehatran (8.) Jand given for the purpose of salvation :. mahidyd (P.) 
land givenin liew of monthly allowunce: makardri (4.) tixod (of rent): mdlguzar, mdlgwedri (A. & P.) paying revenue + 
maurus, maurasi (A,) hereditary: musa (A.) land given by will : mosakkasi (P.) land given in revuen for supplying water : 
mirds (A.) what ie mheritet, heritage, pence hereditary or permanent: miydde (A.) temporary, for a pericd: muddfat 
(4.) and in posaession of a certain person, by the nutce oft muddgé (4.) period, periodic, (but applied in Bakargan) to 

ermanent tenures) : musdrakdtd, with allowance deducted : ndrdyan (B.) dedicated to the Hindu god of that name: wijdmal 

B, & A.) in one’s own poszeasion, us +d to describe the lands held in severalty in a property otherwise joint : mim (P.) half: nishkar 
(B.) rent-free: «sat po intervening : pddridn (P.) given toa priest : pakia (B.) ripe, hence in proper form, without conditions : 
parimit (8.) measured ; patid (B.) lease: patadi (B.) reluting to a lease: pdécant (B.) what is leased; petdo (B.) subordinate, 
dependent: pokta (P.) ripe, hance without limiting conditions or in proper form: urdpta idi pir (B. & P.) secured as a jdigir (as a 
regult of a bargain}: puja (B.) worship, for worship: pujdri (B.) worshinper, priest : pugikd (B,) given for worship: purchit (B.) 
priest: rahit (B.) cuncelied or resumed: rasum (A.) customary: rdiydtd (A.) belonging toatenunt: rogndi (P.) given for 
Vighting : ruzind (P.) given for mnintenance : sadar (P,) uppermost, head, chief: sadasya (3.) given toa counseller: samild?t (P.) 
annexules ; sanatkdari (A. & P.) gives oy a sanad «7 formal grants saramjam (P.) waterials, articles, preparation: sarbama@ncha 
(8.) highest, chief: sarba-dha (P,) xiven for supplying necessary materials ; sayiki (A.) relating toa partner: sebayet (K.) 
worship, for worehin: selami (A) progent, what is presented: sibutra \8,) drdivatud tolthe idol Siva: sikimé (P. sikms<belly) 
subordinate ; sokar (A,) thanks wiving {the Bengali word indicates a tenure for which re t is payable) : sthayt (S.) permanent : sthir 
(B.) fixed s athit (8.) defnite : swatwa (B) right, interest: tahasil (A.) collection: tahastiand (A.) relating to collection, collec. 
tion charge: tdhué (A.) stipulated rent: takstmi (A,) as divided, relating to a division : taluk (a.) land with which a man is 
connected or tor which he is responsitle ; tanta (U.) rupee: taraf (A.) side, region, contiguous: thikd, theta (U.) at a lump sui; 
tim (B.) subordinates spajibikd (8.) means ol livelihoed ; wtsarga (8,) deuicatl sa. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 
Statement 1.--Of Area— General. 


(Figures in square miles.} 
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| WatTER AREA. | 
= | ii Cultiv- U 
Nott nder | able, Ne 
THana. Total. In In unee Cther land | cultiva-| but not | cultiv- 
Meghna fers rivers | area. tion. | cultiv- | able. 
Tver and district aaue : ated. 
| estuary. | boundary : 
1 a 8 | 4 | 5 6 7 | 8 9 
Gaurnadi es eas 263 |) ( 15 248 1864 243 58 
= pve) 471 2 
genes HE UE no es |] OA OE] A) 
Bakerganj | 6a | {by thanas or subs! a2 | aaog| 16 | 108] 14 
cop aa “{ 47o [1 divisions. = {| 94 149 120} 144 14 
Mebendigan} ... . OL |) 47 249 190 244 84} 
Sadar subdivision 1,123 ose ae * 314 1,008 788 94 126 
Patudkhbali .., aie 2783 sae ce 403 248 206 18 26 
Amtali id ~ | 6654 sa rT 844 471 2°6 62 174 
Pieces ive 337 ie : 28 809 18s 65 6$ 
Baupha Ss ss 16) ap 7 364 120 16 15 
Patuakhali subdivision... | 1,831 x f 150 | 1,382 764 165 273 
Pirozpur ve | 1298 : 7 16 1143 66 7} 26 
ererurEes vee iat oes aq rity 1443 26 87 
andaria sw, rs 2? 3 LL | } Ml 82 & 21 
Matbaria ou ae 264 : ! 12 242 166 32 at 
Pirozpur subdivision 728 na} &4 674 487 72 116 
Bhola si vee | 256 ae 17 | 288 166 22 80 
Berahaouddio xa 402 ee a 15 887 233 71 83 
Dakahin Sakabazpur sub. 
division .. ses 657 sé as 82 625 $99 #3 133 
iz | 
Total of the district ...| 4,891 978 73 850 3,460 2,427 416 648 
Ore ee 
8,840 











Nore.~-The apparent errors in totals are duo to the elimination of fractio a. 
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APPENDIX No 6, 


Statenent LIt.—Of Creps. 
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CHREALS AND PULsys. { OILSKEDS. 

2 ie fa] a 4 he ae 
HANA, jee. 3 Fy g ¢ a 
is % _ | Bae F 2 |e 

. : . gq 1-3 2 3 " z a 

: 5 a| oS] 2.) é oe }¢g | 58 - x » | ag| B] 2 

: 2 /@!2|5| 32/2812 178128! € | el s |Fel 4) 3 

= < eo |e} ale is) r:| G©;ic° | & a a |\s } : 

1 a |os 4 | 5 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | g 1o u LW 3 \4 18 | 16 Ww 
Gaurnadi,, ae | 14-948] 98,d18 | Ban] | 124] 198,888} 170] 2,682] 187] 21 2,990 
Jn@lakati a eee 7419] 84021 | 18] .. ‘ 155] 63,078 4 731 16 1 1 
Nalchhiti Sa ge ie 9,438 | $5,046 a 163] 45,340 q oa! ao] 6 $88 
Basarganj "ype | opo77 | oes | 178! 74.2841 12 403! 8d) 83! 684 
“Bariest on we | 38470) 65,985] 42! 0. | 681 | 75,908] 19] 8513} M1] 22] $8,458 
Mobendiganj a ih 6,66) | 90,344) 14) we | oe 842 | 107,408] $97] 8,620) 232 | 84! BIOL 

Total of Sadar aubdiviaion ...| 68,988 | 392,889 |1y2i} oo. | 2,142 | 480,816 | 610 | 16,208} 890 | 186) 16,646 
Patuakhala a eae | OG | 117,845]. ' s 06 | 180,400 3 38 4 v 53 
mtali Me ae ed TGA TY 146,208 1 EY ; 187 | 182722) 18 1 [isc 13 
Gulichips Sek get 1,980} 112,976 |... se wae 232) 118 108 8 188} 27 q 198 
B&uphal vee | HL S7L 78,0191 sot. 5 23) | 69,811} 27 153} 205] 191 907 
a ee fi es cath Pes) Madson (nt tc (ean eam cI 
Total of Patu®kh#li subdivision | $2,071 | 445,948 | = 22 715 | 449,046 | 87 seu | 297! 26 | 680 
| ee hate [rcscae esa | eels [acces | ee ge ng al 
Swarupkati ... ws | 18,8341 73,610.) 8,719 1, ‘es HO | 20,759] G6) 2,068 | 55 4} 2,218 
Pirozpur an aay ey 202 47,071 |... ae a g $7,505 |e ihe Bi as 2 
Bhaudarié ahs rats 4,996! 42,666 | 67) |. as BY) 47,270] 1 ccs x 3 
MatbariB eee ate ae 2013} 94,088} ow. Pod. 150 | 95,500 2 9) AGT ow 27 
Total ot Pirozpur subdivision | 19,975 | 285,418 |3,776| . |... ais | 261,039] 58 | 209] 73| 4| 2,244 
rte | cere. | a ge el [Ean (Rp) (MO Whey pea eee itty 
Bhol acest 8015 | 88,706} | ou po 5 308 | 100,695 | 1,800 peo) 27} 74] 2,459 
Bar€hbfouddin .. ue 7,878 | 180100) 0. | ue Pel oy 68 149,578 309! 798) 27 4) 18% 
Total of District and Sadar! 16,018 | a1gsie| .. |. |. | 9,98? gos | s50.574|9,769} 17141 64| 97 | 8,64 
subdivision, 
Potalof district —.,, | 136,958 | 1,319,056 | 6,129 4,004 | 1,519,476 | 4,474,119,891 | 1,058) 945 | 25,168 
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3 a terete | 9 Z 3 
7 j { u . a . s 
& | 6 alei-| &¢ 0 3 i 
E ¢ f | £18 BS 5 = oy 
gig |2 ar g [| f18 | g2 e. & | & 
E12 | % 2fel,} ¢ile[<i #* |g) ¢lte s g 
sc) < a o = ca 3 & 3 = me 4 a a2 r=} g 
21/8 }/e;,2+ei2e[8)23/1/31¢] Es | sia] cs é 8 
3) a2 l[alrn | F]/oj a) eae fe |e] we a{s|2 & e 
B 19 20 | at | 22 | 3 | 24 | 26 | 28 | 21 | 28 29 | $9 | 31 82 33 
Cee eae ie = iar 
1,050 | $,088} 69] 7.778} 818 8,060] Bid 1] 985] 11278) Bae] 4h 2} 180,771 | 31 g8L 
340 620 > 610 50 660 oes 18 46 13,569 $3, si 7 77 486 7,800 
298 785 | we 1163|~ 22 I 3: ue]. we | 85: BUSS] oT] oes] |] 68,855 9,634 
662 376 3 112 Be ais 123 | te 154 gon 1 8] ow. 84,056 10,808 
936! 3,515, 3) 6116) 88° 5176 | 82 2) is Gys2i Ly 3 0g, 118 | 21,946 
4,027 | 1,777 4{ 11088] 879! 2. | alsa 236] x6} 491 25,s08 $| vt6| 19] 1sed0s | 38,308 
7,807 | ie} 78] 24,790 |1,300| ... | 20,.76| s13| 47) 824} 734-5} 09 | B95) 26] 624,573 | 120,486 
33 | 245]... m| 4]. 28 a]ou. | at] 176} a| .. | 143,488 | 12,030 
4ay4 162 3 14 ne af 1é 1] és oe 5.303 ose oe mer 158,719 ; §,021 
1,620 87 3 6| « ‘ 7 3 1} 10 pik 1; 50] w 121,974 4,138 
1,518 90 3 1 |. 149 Vy) ow 87 #,580 | { 6]... 96, ek 1 18,650 
poe [ee | — | re —— | me. | == - sem | | ne fa fees: [tiers 
4,493 583 6 190 He] ate 200 v7 1] 88} 25073! 1] ss] ... | S20, a1 | 87,859 
488: 167 3 2) 27] .. 820 8} 28 13,659 1} 254 1} 107,988 | 15,548 
19 RL]. 6 By 9 1}. | 2l4] 18171 Po re 61,196 958 
198 a! st Chie 18 Bh cs 98 9,203 1s} ou 57,090 4,262 
37g 999 { 87 ele 8K se]. 2] 10904) .. | ase]... | 108,875 1,582 
1,074 | 1,063 | ges | 38|... | goo] oy] .. | 386] gasss, 1 a8 1| 333,098 | 21,627 
ge78| 805] 1 88] 4 | we 24 8}. | Bet iasoa! .. jrt93] 6 | 188,821 | 27,815 
8,826 258 8 138 we 141 6 2] 32 12,787 | oe 158 2| 170,208 21,304 
701! 1004] 5] ee] 4| .. | 665 s| 3! s4| a7aés! ... |1,945! 8| 909,490 | 48,619 
20,675 | 11,850.] 90 | 26.001 |1,850| ... | 27,442 628} 401 1,832] 172,701 | 301 | 2,245) $6 | 1,781, 947 | 298,572 
































Note.—The apparent inaccuracies in the totais gre due ty the elimmativn of fracciony of the acre, 











APPENDIX No. 6. 


Statement 1V.—Of Homest-ads and Fruit-bearing Trees, 





Number N 
of UMBER OF FRUIT-BEARING TREES. 
THana, inhabited | — 
poe Arecanut. | Oocoanut. | Date palm. | Palmyra. Pane 
> koe ae ele is 
Gaurnadi ee ses 24,070 723,801 63,982 104,231 11,812 50,327 

Jbalakati tee os 17,864 8,463,273 624,041 97,592 16,136 24, 870 
Nalelhiti eee iss 8,206 1,123,853 187,981 57,908 10,117 14,000 
Rakarganj vee ae 14,230 2,400,932 152,567 79,070 17,380 22,000 
Knrisal ee 16.296 1 644, 273 100,692 80,906 9,761 26,000 

Mehendiganj 16,822 4,771,306 70,194 78,454 li, ‘508 18,669 
Sadar subdivision % 06,989 , 14,134,388 998,297 498,151 76,702 | 164, 660 
Patuakhali see a 39,601 3,145,824 296,106 109,588 31,196 | 40,000 
Amtaht ise a 16,274 220,450 60,17) 29,147 4, 544 | 11,760 
Galaichipa pe 8,706 165,274 100,340 22,289 8,197 46,000 
bauphal 10,149 848,610 109,186 75,738 19,783 32,000 
Patuakhali subdivicion ... 63,6380 8,423,¢ 68 654,753 286,762 63,688 118,760 
Swaru pkati 19,766 1,098,669 269,719 68,627 10,743 21,096 
Pirogpur aes : 14,536 2,772,961 298, $84 81,400 16,468 11,222 
Bhaocaria ses ‘ 10,348 474,129 71,972 36,789 . 9,171 6,079 
Ma baria one : 18,200 700,762 260,626 99,90) | 16,210 | 21,644 
Pirozpur subdivision . ? 840 6,046,621 696,900 269,617 60,592 66,036 
Rhola wee 43,463 863,900 16,707 11,154 |! 2,496 657 
Baratauaddin ,.. ins | 9,989 2,208,186 81,72u 63,900 13,028 13,669 
Dakshin Sahadbazpur  sub- | 21,412 8,067,096 97,427 65,064: 16,523 14,216 

division. 
Total of district ee | 2,2' 870 | 26,671,671 2,647,377 1,669,584 206,606 347,661 
eats u 














































































































NoTx,—This applies tothe area under settlement only, The iigures for Bholi and in a lesser degree Barah¥nnddin are 


much below the actual totale ou this account, es 
The khasra figures of t 


redaced [ur the same reason, 
inaccurate, 


the 


cially in arecanute, 


The total of Mehendigan) arecanuta is »)so somewhat 
district ‘settloment in Bholf and Baraéh&nuddin appear to have been very 


A honsestead may contain $wo or more occupied houses in the Census senao, Infact one inhabited homestead appesrs to be 


equivulent to two “ occupied houses ” 


in most thanas. 


APPENDIX No. 6. 


Statement Vi--Of Agricultural Stock, 



































Bul. . Buffa- | Buffalo | Buffalo Forses 

THANA, Bulls, locks, | COWS: {Calves | Toa” 1G Gwar calves, Sheep, | Goats. nets Plough | Carts.) Boats. 

i 

= oko = tl 

1 | 2 3 4 6 | Li} q | 8 9 | 10 | i | 12 | 13 | 14 

Gaurnadi ot on 508 | 24,406 {| 19,674 17,365 178 5 | 4d 18 2,849 44 9,998 36 | 18,801 
Ihalakati dee. Obs 638 | 15,843 | 15,581 | 22,764 104 87 | 98 170} 2,685 17] 8.881 62 | 7,669 
Nalechhiti Wu cay $81 [ 9,855 | 8,652] 7,578 33 64 9 21) 1il7 53 | 4,231 | 27); Ie 
Bakarganj aes o 715 | 18,195 | 17,027 | 14,888 25 4! 816 68 2,233 59 9,183 54 3,756 
Barieal Sgr $78 | 20,688 | 17,958 | 18,310 56 3 278 56 | 8,560 58 | 9,392 107 | 2,277 
Mebendiganj .« 32 | 19,881 | 12°788 | 11,846 86 41 32 281 1,907 85 | 8,991 $3] 1,482 





lancer | pms | a 








Sadar rubdivision .,. |. 3.994 | 107,783 | 91 960 | 81,641 477 146 789 358 | 14,861 266 | 49,771 319 | 30,103 











——— 















































Patekheli i... | 1,809 | 33,685 ) 29,572 | 28,086 | 2,091 | 2,444 948 28 | 3,2A9 166 | 20,908 110 | 8,205 
Amtsli Sion pune 896 | 9,285 | 3,281 | 7,540 | 2681 | 2,147 973 33 | 1,196 30} 7,421 38} 1781 
Galachip&S  .. 631 | 11,086 | 41,738 | 10,931 | 4,350 | 3,818 | 1,773 gH 1 1,748 60} 7,798 61} 1,508 
Bauphal ery 687 | 20,351 | 14,434 | $3,527 405 510 850 88} 2,937 73 | 11,202 47 | 1,402 
ng 
Fatuakhali — subdivi-{ 8,073 | 74,387 | 4,025 | 55,084 | 9,427) 8,719 | 4,04+ 158 | 9,180 8:8 | 47,319 azt | 12,841 
elon oe ee ee eee eo ee ee Se _———— eee | tate 
Swarupkati .. .. | 2,207 | 18,430! 22,908 | 14,533 188 b4 32 109 | 9,829 24 | 10,764 47 | 14,800 
Pirezpur ic Sas 424 | 16,880 | 12,082 | @,8v4 46 22, 20 37 | 1,860 16 | 7,956 7 | 4,642 
Bhandsri® os 151 | 14,455 | 4,771 | 7,411 Bu 109 53 2| 1,870 6| 6,556 85 | 8,157 
Macbaria nr 464 | 18,971 | 16710 | 14,870 153 104 33 7{ 2,860 87 | 41,038 7 | 1,800 
Pirozpur subdivision 3,246 | 65,286 | 60,449 | 45,188 412 289 148 156 | 7,609 &3 | 85,624 147 | 28,368 
rete ae | ee | ern | aes ana pee eters | een re eee ne gan | ere | ae 
i { 
t hols Racy ths 251 | 17,545 | 15,686 | 19,700 | 3,545 | 2,018 | 1,497 17 | 3,598 43 | 16,278 276 815 
Barshanoddin... ... 948 | 14,208 | 15,056 | 12,287 [97 820 | 5,255 | 3,388 58 { 3,095 90 | 11,821 825; 4536 
ee | ee. | | a Races Nairn | cscs” 
Yukshin Sahai szpor| 1,199 | $1,758 | 29,790 | 26,987 | 10,894 | 8,168.) 4,879 75} 8,602 388 | 21,598 800] 1,85 
subdivision. 

ee eee | | — le seers mr ale ferro pte eos 

Total of the diatrict ...| 10,912 | 270,109 | 24€,284 | 208,710 | $1,210 | 17,822 | 9,855 741 { 87,652 810 | 154,330] 1,487 | 68,168 
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APPENDIX No, 6. 


Statement Vil [—Sise of Holdings. 
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APPENDIX No. 6. 


X.—Of sales and mortgages of raiyati huldings. 





















































MORTGAGES BY 
RAlYaTs. 


No. 


8 


237 


235 


169 


520 


883 


468 


Baht 


103 


350 


302 


580 


767 


294 


423 








Area, 


14 


——————— 


205°85 


367°33 


04°55 


645°70 


2071'98 


358°36 


658°35 


814°53 


240°45 


891°63 


459'00 


1093 '87 


87120 


395-05 


615°26 


6,472 


8,869°10 





NUMBR2 AND AREA OF HOLDINGS 3 a 3S & 
TRANSFERRED DURING THE AREA TRANSFERRED TO BS a 
Last TES YEAR zs 4 be 
NaMe or THANA. ge eT ae 7 sas s P 2. 
Entire holdings. | Part of holdings. Land- aw ac a 28 Pt) <8 
ee lord yer jans. Raijyate. = os az ag 
No. Aroa. No, | Aras, | classes. | clase, ZF 4 = $ é s 
Tans, ee ee Se 
I 2 3 4 5 | 6 | 7 | | 9 | 10 | 12 12 
a —. 
| | Rs. a. F. Ra, A. P. 
Barisal we as 15 187'76 40 43°21 16°68 | oe 22°30 | 10°24 vi 6,588 10 4] 9,38) 5 10 
Bokergan} .. | 21 $379 16 26°15 “16 1°61 | 83°39 24°34 9! 1,599 8 0 19 1,671 4 0 
Nalebhiti .. 27 59°36 WwW, 29°28 2°73 25°20 69°38 16 | 164712 O| 1,412 0 0 
BanyMal wwe 30 65°88 61; 414742 2°02 | wn 6°22 US5S18 } 9,502 18 0} 897412 0 
Patuakhali... vee 7 19'02 40, 57°10 10°22 oe $26 9917 ve 82713 0 1,599 65 0 
Galachipa .. ve 3 21°08 8 28°74 oe 9°53 35°30 6512 8 497 0 0 
Gauroadi wn Ss 58 17167 47 113'35 83°88 on 6'16 235 04 3 2,500 11 2 2,188 4 4 
Mehendiganj ... 61 | 18°55 6t/  121°81 tse oe | 326-98 55 | 8,592 1 8] 8,492 9 6 
| 
Burahannddin 143 587°13 254 566°28 19°83 we} ane 1008°70 . 15,463 8 0] 94,911 0 0 
{ 
Thalakati su 33 33881 33 €3'88 3°78 wee | $63 808'23 48 | 29,585 14 0] 4,418 6 0 
Mathbaria on 26 65°58 9 17°12 8°21 tee Ae 79°49 es 6,788 2 0] 1,€64 $3 0 
Amtali vee vn 1 155 4 5°62 1°55 one at 5°62 sea 87 0 0 130 8 0 
Plrojpur nw 1 *b8 fein eo) Mas te yr re “68 ae 100 0 0 on 
Bhandaris,.. lo 20"et 2° 5:86 te a os 861 ves 1,967 8 0 492 0 0 
Swarupkati on oe vo on oe ene on ove a8 wn tn or 
eee | ewer ee | ent gees ene | | |e RS | re EE | | | A VS A 
Total .. os 493 | 1681°18 bOa | 1187°62 94°06 1°61 130°12 2501'75 183 | 72,688 1 5 | 53,172 5 8 
| 
eee 2 eo nnn 
or Rs, 43 or Ra, 45 
per ACTes per acre, 
ened a age 


Ra, 44 per sere, 
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APPENDIX No. 7. 









































‘Keo I —General Statement of Expenditure and. Receipts. 
EXPENDITURE. ] RECEIPTS. 
YEAR. Toray, 
Survey, Settlement, Total. | Court-fees, Miscellaneous, 

Rs, Res. Ra. Re. Re, Rs. 

1899-1900 at -_ see 355 on 355 on vor ks 

1900.01 we ane on 27,867 17,787 45,634 we we . 
1901-02 Goi, cea. ee 1,86,836 62,492 2,18,768 272, 763 1,086 
1902-08 say there, ieee 1,88,381 1,55,937 8,44,268 1,600 1,448 8,042 
1908-04 sie “eae alts 1,483,504 2,15,£70 3,59,674 4,114 2,061 7,075 
1904.05 wet owen 1,99,708(a) 2,605,606 4,65,402 6,687 1,927 (d) 8,564 
1905-06 hay” Guest Shee 1,42,576 (0) 2,96,726 4,839,302 12,849 3,257 (4) 15,606 
1906-07 wea 5,048 2,98, 304 2,099,807 14,895 3,662 18,047 
1907-08 ote oes ws 29,345{e) 1,79,535 2,012,880 86,843 1,070 87,413 
1908.09 sieq Sheph- lee 2,181 1,836,449 1,83,580 50,087 838 51,825 
* 1909-10 YS eee 11,563 212,495 2,24,058 66,680 1,399 48,028 
1910-11 te oe ide 9,780 75,639 85,419 20,344 568 (f) 20,909 
1931-12 dats! cunt. Tey 2,985 5,821 8,808 i 28,579 (9g) 23,579 
1919-18 1s tbe nae 1,544 124 1,688 ae 4,500 (hk) 4,500 
Total... 8,95, 2668 19,38,094 28,33,360 2,18,67] 45,983 2,59,024 











A SE SE SE TT 


(a) Excluding Ks, 3,625... mw} Expended in making a Sundarbans Topographical Survey and a survey of the Haringhats 

(6) ” 7,616 vee iver, which were no part of the district settlement operations, 

(e) "“ 21,94 ..  «. The Bavargen} portion of the sums paid by coe eamte jna civil suit for the unexpired 
part of a lense of offices in ‘Situghur—(v7de Bengal Secretary’s No. 1306 L,B., dated 


je hey 


tho 2nd March 1908, to the Government of India). This charge ig to be borne by 


Government (vide Board’s No. 1200 6 8. dated 27th July 1908), 





(2) : fnpineing Ba, a Sass } Receipts by the Survey Department. 

(f) " 404 woe BY Book pany for sule of materials, ete., to the Faridpur, Dacca and Mymensingh 
ettiementa. 

(9) ” 8.1." Jeannie”... Re, 12,000, furniture Re. 861, press materials Rs, 3,900 by book transfer to the Faridpur 


Settlement and Hs, 6,150, the value cf sheds sold to the Local Government= (vide 
Bakareanj Executive Engineer’s No, 2667, d.ted 17th June 1910), 
(A) Vulue of an; electric Vandyke Originally purchased by Bakargan) and sold to the Survey Department by book tiansfer, 
Press in the Drawing Ot!.ce, 







































Bengal. 
I1.— Details (f Settlement Expenditure, 
EXPENDITUBE IN~ 

MAIN 8U8-HEAD OF BUDGET, 
1900-01, x91. 9020, 1903-04, |1904-08, 1905-06; ona. ros son, tenn, amass fas, eas.| ao 
Rs, | Ra, Re. Rs, Bs. Rs. Bs, | Rs. Bg, Rs. Ra, | Bs, | Bs. Bs. 
Pay and allowances of officers... | 7,642 | 82,044 | 52,680 | 69,880 | 70,489 | 63,675 | 68,761 | 95,044 | 94,871 / 60,542 | 12,290)  ., ve | $04,088 
Fixed establishment fe, ih 24{ 13,143) 2,983 | 11,957 | 16,199} 6,426) 8934] 6,545) .. | 6737] .. ss eS 60,447 
Temporary establishment we 925 | 11,750 | 26,110 | 40,847 | 47,209 | £8,653 | 44,589 | 22,445 | 12,081 | 28,260 | 10,705 210 oa 2,98,654 

i 

Contractand jobwork as ae | ww 4,766 | 8,097 | 26,379 } 59,108 | 94,403 |1,10,375 | 78,875 | 58,851 | 91,943 | (36,066 | 2,562 120 | 5,71,741 
Travelling allowances 4, | 415) 3,406] 7,172 | 9,088 | 13,980 | 19,047 | 18,008 | 4,205 | 4,980 | 19,408 | 1,698 8] in 97,047 
Supplies and services ane daisy id 6,044 | 23,001 | 8,589 | 4,506 | 10,503) 9,306) 1,886) o me “ss 7 58,777 
Contingencies ww. wwe owe | 5851 | 5,287 | 9,766 |{19,898 | 19,671 | 22,060 | 17,241 | 12,874 | 14,184 | 15,551 | 11,052 | 2,938 a | 1,65,882 
; wor ere | (| (| @ |... 
Total direct charges ... | 14,257 | 66,941 |1,30,808 |1,85,772 |2,39,688 12,75,458, |2,69,160 |1,63,164 |1,26,307 (2,00,486 | 71,750 | 5,712 |- 124. | 17,47,768 











Contrikution to pension, ete. .. {| 1,616] 6,249] 9,684] 11,623 | 19,866 | 9,587 | 7,968] 6,252 | 5,105) 7,685] as19| wl]... 80,088 

Forms and stationery supplied | 1,215] 7,412 | 10,806 | 12,056 | 5,847 | 6,285 8,876] 6,226 196 , as = me 5,170 
by Government Presses, 

Control (Director of Land Records} 67a | 3,480 | 5,180; 6,414 / 7,820) 5,406} 7,872} 4,593} 9,051] 4,614) 1,570) 92] 51,199 
Office), ~ 


Ym fe ee fm | ree mere | nam | ee | re | a cen | ce | 

















Granp Toran ... | 17,767 | 82,492 /1,55,987 |2,15,870 12,865,696 /2,96,726 /2,93,364 /1,79,535 |1,36,449 |2,12,734 | 75,680 | 6,821 124 | 19,88,(94 


(a) Drawa from the Faridpur Budget. 
(6) Bs, 68,757 from the VFaridpur Budget ; remainder from Burisal, 
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APPENDIX A. 


List of important notifications in the Calcutta Gazette concerning the Bakarganj settlement 
operations. 


(a) Loca. 





Local area, 


Thanas Bauphal, Noalchhiti, Barisél and 
Bakarganj. 








Estato No. 1628, taluk Muhammad Safi, 
Joar Rimna Bamna, thana Matbaria, 


Thanas Patuakhali and Galachipa 


Thanas Bhola, Barmuddin Havildars, 
Mehdiganj and Gaurnadi. 


Thanas Pirojpur, Sarupkati, Jhalakati, 
Bhandaria and certain 382 mauzas of thana 
Matbaria. 


Thanas Pirojrur, Sarupkati, Jhalakati, 
Bhandaria, Matbaria and Amtali with 
the exception of the 5 estates--(1) No 
4642 Tushkhali, (2) No. 1628 Bamna, (3) 
No. 4991 Nalishaplesa, (4) 13, 28 Lakh- 
raj Abad Nali and Shapleza, and (5) 
No. 4841 Chak Raghua (vide notification 


No. £950 T.—QR.., dated 28th October 1904), 





fa. (a 2 ee | ee 


Date anv NUMBER OF THE NOTIFICATIONS— 


Under section 3, 
Bengal Survey Act. 


No. 1960T.—R.., dated 
the 2nd October 
1900. 


No. 448 L.R., dated 
the 19th January 
1901. 


No.!2358T.—R., dated 
the 28rd November 
1901. 


No, 221LR8., dated 
the 16th January 
19083. 


No, 3280L R., dated 
the 14th November 
1963. 


No, 346 L.B., dated 
the 14th January 
1904, 


the notification No. 223 L i., dated the 16th January 1903. 


(6) PERSONAL. 
a a 





Under section 101(2), 
Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 





No. 1959T.—K., dated 
the 2nd October 
19c0, 


No. 447 L.R., dated 
the 19th January 
1901. 


No, 8864 L.R., dated 
the 3rd December 
1901. 


No. 223 L.R., dated 
the 16th January 
1903. 


No. 3229 LR, dated 
the 14th November 
1908. 


No. 347 L.R., dated 
the 14th January 
1904, 


LD COLL CC tt TT 
# With the exception of certain |Government and private estates as given in the list appended with 


DATE AND NUMBER OF THE NOTIPICcaTION, 








Name of Officer. Vesting with Vesting wit i 
Appoiutment as 8u- | Appointment as piwers, of Re. powers in; a Onl. m4 dal never 
perintendent of Settlement venue Officer lector under “under the 
Survey, Officar, and Sottlement Regulation VII Tenancy 
ficer, of 1823, Act. 











Mr. N. D. Beatson Bell ... 
dated 2nd Octobar 


1300, ber 1900, 
to) No. 449 LR, 

gated 19th January 

1901, 

(0) No, 222 L.R., 

dated 16th January 

19038, 

(a) No. 8931_T.R,, 

dated 14th Novem- 


ber 1808, 
Mr. J. C. Jack 


dated 10th Muay 1906, 


Mr, H. KE. Briseos é 
4th May 1908, 


(b) No, 1961 T.—R ,|(a) No, 1968T,—R.,|(a) No.1964T.—R. 
dated 9nd Octoe ‘ 


-}.@) No, 657 T.—R,, | (a) No, 2017 L.R., 
dated 4th April 


1905, 
(a) No. 1089 R., dated! (d) No. 1091 R., 
dited 4th May 


dated 2nd Octo. 
ber 1900, 


(>) No. 659T.—RB,, 
dated 10th xay 
19065. 

(d) No. 18778 C., 
dat-d 18th De- 


(a) No. 661 T,—R,, 
dated 10th May 
1905, 


(a) No. 1098 R., 


(4)* No, 1760 R. 


dated 4th May| dated 24th July 
P 1908, cember 111.6, 1908. 2 

Mr. J.C. Jack ... . | (2) No, 2016 B., dated) (d) No, 2817 B.,|(d) No. 2519 &.,| (a) No. 9881 R., (di* No.’ 73° 8 
‘ith November 1908. | dated 9th No.'| dated 9th No-| dated oth No-| dated 12th Jana” 

vember 1908. vember 10908. vember 1908. ary 1999. : 

(d)t No. 1560 B,., 








(a) Ov rthewhole districe 
(6) Over thanas, 
(¢) Uver thanas, ete, 





dated llth July 
110. 





(@) Ovor the whole district and Furidpur. 





ee 


* Under section 108A of the Tenancy Act. 
+ Under section 58 of the Tenancy rh 
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APPENDIX B. 


T—~ Areas excluded by notification from the Distris: 


operatwns. 

















AREA, 
Thana, ma:za 
naine ae R. 8. wa 
number. ck 
Acre. | That. 
he eS 
Banisat, 
Karnakati, 2020 551 “09 
551 “10 
Total ../ 1,102] 119 
BAkaRGand. 
Darial, 1786 ” 69} 83 
HAuPHAL. 
Rajoagar, 154 Pte wsaf 
Taterkiti, 1881... 896 “98. 
foal marry 48 
GALacHIPa, 
Goikhali, 3382... | 1,998 *82 
1,283 °36 
245 "82 
2g | 08 
763 "66 
Cuandrail, 8983... ry "65 
22 “19 
5 "7 
Bi 922 
14 “08 
Lavkhali yay! +83 
Adarideb, ur, 3388... al 49, 
Aha “00 
172 "66 
Gujalix, 3889, 145 +89 
43 “BL 
23 8 
349 “6H 
14 "23 
Duhor Gujalié, 8396 59 u 
172 “39 
10 18 
in “8S 
60 "42 
VEkua, 889. | 1,796 | 109 
3,898 1°65 
417 "78 
413 “71 
1,116 “| 
Tir Dakua, $4t4.,.{ 1,188 ‘3) 
53 eb) 
078 “6S 
2u7 "79 
Chiknikdndi, 34165 $7 £98 
9,118 | ‘8k 
ib) “Bt 
1,627 33 
33 ‘14 
Chand pur, $440.4] 1,094 "BG 
&2 “33 
876 "4l 
282 i) 
Suta barip, 3M. 920) cn 
673 “EB 
8s! '73 
472 "be 
96 “$1 
Ran Goyaldi, $442] 1, we "30 
“30 
I, 74 ea 
Total | 85,855; 96 
MERENDIGANJ, 
LAlpur, 1217 8a 16 
Kbanampur, 1219" 43 03 
50 58 
2,000 “18 








| AREA. 
Estate 1 Estate 
in Thana, meuza in 
which | nameagikR.s which 
inelad- number, Aer Neci- |includ.{ Name and Tauzi 
ed. ® | mal, | ed. | oumber of estate. 
MEBENDIGANS— | 
concld, 
4506 Taluk Ram Rajal 
4597 | Badartuni, 1226 ... 4 04 3574 Krishoa Deb’ 
14 36 3576 Sen, No. 
3 15 8613 1636, 
Abupur, 1231... B05 “75 3613 : 
Decreechar, 1232... 721 “83 8618 » Krishna Deb 
Leochuri. Tum 1 “BS $575 ben, No. 
Char, 1300, 3 1725, 8 annas 
Gangapur, 1391 4. | 1.201 “48 8575 10 gandas, 
Ohar = Khagkata, 31 “80 8872 
$258 7 1821, » Krishna Mo- 
Nayfupur, 15°4... $90 98 8872 lin Sen, 
Kasipor, 1525... 520 "31 8872 No, 1726, 10 
SyaMpur, 1527 0 oa “68 8872 gandas, 
Noaknali, 1580 1968 12 3872, 
Jadua, 1533 201} ‘63 | 887] ,, Bhabani 
Harni, 1537 ve 281 “Ou 8872 Bankur Sen, 
4723 Chandpur, 1528 ,, 486 "94 | BRIG No. 1727, 7 
6533 | Purbasatta, 1633 865 “B 3873 apnors, 
” } Panbaria. 1589, 283 +62 8873 
8259 | Rajapur, 1640... 54 +88 S872 4, Krishna 
Lemutala, 41... 25 “Eh 8872 Ram Seu, 
Jorkhali, 1543, Is4 34 8372 wo, 1744, 
Khantakhaii, 1643 418 Th 3872 
Deskhagkaia, 119 66) S872] . Radha 
1644, | Kanta Sen, 
Suknakati, 1545... 10¢ +82 8872 No. 1751, 
Heaimaddin, 1683 | 9,650 27 4658 
a | eee Zamindari Dak. 
Total a. | 19,165, +b2 shin Sahabazpur, 
W445 —— |-——- I2anuas 12 gan. 
1751 das 1 kara 2 
3503 krantis, No,1763, 
8366 
6100 alla Da 
; kehi Sahabazpur, 
1744 | i 3unnas l gunda 
1754 | 2 karas 2 kran. 
8563 | die, No, W784 
3563 Buota. 1 Taluk Gauri Na- 
8100 rayan Guha, 
Krishnapurd, 1581 | 2,267 |. +00 5229 No, 3259, 
1725 [ Mauikpur, 1532...) 1,188) +55 1763 i 
1726 ah i 1764) 4 Krishna 
1727 | Katik@pur Arai, | 61 a) Lies Ram Sen, 
3567 J 1583. No, 3563, 
Buksi M&jii, 1685 T71 73 11F3, 
1636 62° 016 i764 { ,, Badha Kan- 
1726 | Naldagi, 1586... | 2,48 | +70 1763 tu Sen, 
1726 | | B8Q 8B | 1 7us No, 8568, 
1727 | Naldagiparah, 1587, Ved Gh783, 
3667 Bi fs Ses 1784 » Ram Gobin- 
H&zipur, 1588 | 9,493 “48 1763 da Sen, No, 
1638 835 *15 174 3507. 
1725 | Betua, 1589 wee | 1,786 “G3 1iH8 
1728 426 +54 1704 - Zamindari Baldya 
1727 | Mathibhanga, 1590 1g “73 17u3 § Nath Mitra, No, 
3557 47 =37 1766} S674 
Bamanpur, 1591 $39 78 1763 
1744 176 Th 176t} Taluk Abu Rabi- 
1751 | Bhabanipar, 1692!) 1,000 S4 1783 wlla, No, 
3503 | Bijaypur, 1593 2273 37 Lica 3575. 
$366 S42} +48 174 
6lud a 1594-| 6,854 78 1763 » Fatema 
1,516 98 1164 Khanam, 
1725 Hava, 1807 Sil *47 1763 No. 3613 
1726 200 “89 1264 7 . : 
1737 | Kalix, 1508 1,256 | +29 1783 | Zamindari = Tdi]. 
3567 299 | 1764} pur, No. 3872. 
Medud, 16099 aw 916 “We 1768} (Toutres of Ola- 
1636 i o | _ nia). 
25 | CharkhulifS, 1603 ES) “32 176: 
Hee, Poaue hehe $27 | 87 | 1764 | Taluk Rajhallabh 
(727 | Chur Subhi, 1604 989 “44 4763 Ray, No, 
2587 236 +20 1764 4586. 
Char Didarulla,| 2,731 | +38 1763 
1725 | 1646, "853 “U3 164 » Mr. William 
7726 | Chor Pats, 1008 .. | 1,968 +30 1763 Foley, No, 
V7 4 iss Rar Vi6e 4597, 
(i Mangi, 1612 8 . 1763 
oe ohee e 275 | 82 1764] Mahal Abad Tush. 
1688 | Char Tabgi, 1614 | _ $20) 1763] khalt, No. 4842, 
1726 “80 1764 
1726 KAlupuré, 1652...) 2 at “00 h2i8 
1727 | Gampura. irs | & ae a as 
351 Dighaldi, 17! as 6 * a40 
ane iota 1736 9, (45 +B3 | 1763 | Mahal Char Hesa- 
1725 483 - | are natn? N oF ae 
on r.1787 816 2 1764 } Takn endian 
Taam oi} -89 | 764] Nos. 4723 & 6528. 
Bemernspuy 2,510 | 4? 1763 
e an ee 
D, 40 68 
sgn, 27 193 | -¢9 | i7¢4| Mahal Chak Re. 
Narayanpuy, 1745 out 02 1763 | ghun, No, 4341. 
125 +10 176+ 
Cher Savage... 899} +78 1763 | Mahal  Nali Bap- 
21k 80 176: | leza, No, 4991, 
$918 {Char Sasiknmar} $83} +78 1ieg | Mahal Gazipara, 
3574 : ALS odd 17et | No, 5104. 
3675 CSaveen Reems 
3013 Total... | 50,245 +37 
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| AREA OP THE EstaTE~ 


Excluded 


from district 


Included 
in the 
operation. 


Notification in 
pursudare of 
which a reeords 
ol-right- wan 
te previ. 
ously to district 
Serine 





-—_——— eer eee 











operation, 
Acre, | Dec, 
462] +29 
8419} +20 
s"0| +25 
6,215] °51 
3,048 | *19 
3,058 | *80j 
73,073 | “84 
16,715 | 745 
any | 123 
70s | *87 
102 “01 
ary | °75 
63 07 
Qala} *6 
3617 | *87 
4,477 | °30 
ssi | ‘09 
sai | *30 
93,037 | ‘37 
9,659 | *27 
bp] 82 
wi] °79 
677; °2) 
2,742 | 40 











Acre, 
2765 


87 


26 


19 


23 





Dac, 
68 





No, 10421, R 
dated goth 
es a Uary 


No “tne LR, 
detd 26h 


fab ru 
1897, 


| 
74 “4 
bye 


*13 





ee 


vi } 
+ No. 5a, 


date 
0 |! dl 


LR, 


sth 
Fbruayy 
107, 


No. zi, 
dated bist Oca 
tober 1889, 


No. | nil, 
dated Gti Oc. 
tober 1Sy1, 


I No, HOLA, . 


dated 2ad tu. 
bruary 1897, 


} No. ver R, 
| daled both 
Fobruary 
897 


t 


No, 98 LR, 
dated 26ih Hee 
braury 1097, 


7 





No, 210T.—B,, 
t dated 19th 
| June 1804, 





y) 


“ TNa — nil, 
duied 29th 
February 19a, 


7 

| No. 2721 LR, 
t dated 1Xth 
: August 1898, 


No, §532 LR, 
dated ith De- 
cember 1894, 


} No. 68—1.R., 
dated & h 
vee 18y4., 
No, 45UL.K 
dated 2nd 
Vebroary 
1897, 


44 


| 
r& 


(a). 


(b). 


Board’s 
430 A, 
14th 
1897. 


No. 
duted 
August 
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Thana, manza, 
naweand B, §, 
number, 


eee EE ee Se 


Bags vaNUDDIR. 


Madbyam Lamchhi 
Dhati, 1784, 
Nischintapur, 1738 


Béjapur, 1746. 
Sonapur, 1747. 
Lakshmipur, 1748 
Khoanadi, 1802 .., 


Kitikapur North, 
1eus. 
Kalikapur South, 


1805, 
Kanchanpur, 1806 
Chitchra, 1807 4. 
Chagdpur, 1808 4. 


Ohar Adhar Chan- 
dra, 

Ohar Bhasin 

Tazumuadin a 

Char vampier ,.. 


Ohar Dhanpuré ... 
Char Pyfrimohan 


Char Lamebhi Ko- 
relmara, 


Pots] as 
MatuBARla. 


Tushkhah, $476 ... 
Fruljburn, 3477 

Udaytira barr 

Cuar, 3478, 

Dhanivala, $470 

Rajganj, a0. 
YRUGKGUS, BASE, 
Ohiud, 482. 
Nagribbangd, 348: 
Badura, 3454, 
Vatter Mirukhati, 


3.35, 
NopitkhAli, 3488... 
Migi, 37 ow 


Par bakes, 5488... 

‘Angurkata, #409 ... 

aAndbar Manik, 
$490. 

Mathbaria, $491 ... 

Mithauhai, 3492 

Chhota M&cthus, 
S45, 

Bara Machlui, 
3406. 

Nijdinid Ghopkhili, 
$497. 

Betmor 


Chek Sipleja, 360) 

Chak Nali 3502... 

Ghopkhali we 
Total 


Rajpasa, 


SwaRuekati, 
Davikar, 84 


BHA NDARIA. 
Chak Raghua, 3229 


JHALAKATI, 
Kandargati, 2214 


GRawD Totaz .,, 


ARK, 
Acre, Dak 


66) 
167 





630 


43,846 


874 
1,897 
1,203 


1,341 
10 
1,487 
543 
288 


£30 
1,646 


530 
O48 
789 
658 
494 


B84 
3,919 
1,654 


8,538 
4 
103 


482 
6,288 
25 
4,851 
141 


34,854 


ree 


182,226 








wa 
43 
+81 
+60 
+96 
“29 
“20 
47 
“04 
+37 
+36 


+09 
“21 
07 
“47 
+86 
+26 
+62 
WW 
‘01 

9 
“68 


“88 
“76 


81 
“O03 
“cy 
“88 
“65 
“80 
‘24 
“ta 
“2th 
“30 
“47 
“09 
“ 
"Ve 
“49 
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Estate 
in Thana, mauzs 
which | name aud 8. 8. 
lagi bumber. 
ed. 


523i 


1763 
1764 
1783 
1764 
1763 
1704 
1783 
Wes 
1763 
1764 
1763 
1164 
1763 
1764 
1768 
1764 
1763 
1784 
1763 
1764 
1763 
4764 
1768 
1164 
1763 
1764 
1768 
1764 
1765 
1764 
O84 


4642 
4642 
4622 


4642 
4842 
4842, 
4843 
$642 
442 
Abs) 
4842 
4042 
442 
4642 
4082 
4843 
4048 
4642 
4643 
4649 
464% 
4091 
51k 
498) 


Sik 
4844, 


VT 


484). 


Bubb 











AREA. 
Te i- 
Acre, mal. 














Estate |” 











MAHALWAR SUMMARRY., 








Notification in 
AREA OF THE FSTATE~- i ursuance of 
Name and tauzi when a record. 
number of estate, | Excluded Included cirighte hile 
; trom district) inthe = | Enel to district 
operation, operation, settlement, 
Acre. | Dec. | Acre, | Dee. 

Mahal Kalupura,| 2,960) .., tea ws | No. 815 LR 

No, 5218, dated asrd 
February 
1807, 

Mahal — Krishna-| 2,267 | ... eb No, 5588 L.B., 

pura, No. $222, dated 20th 
December 
1896. 

Mahal Modhyam age]... ei No, 189 TR, 
Lamehhidhati, dated 20:5 
No. 5239, May 1800, 

Taluk Radha} 1,803 | +82 80 98 | No. 521 1.R., 
Kanta Sen, 6100 dated btnt 

‘ February 1887, 

Meshal Char Lam. 630 | ue rn we | Noy atl, 
ehchi Soralmara, . dated 14th 
No, 8356, March 1890, 

Ntshuc = Mahal} 13,180] 781 wa we | (4), 

Nall and Sapleza, 
No. 238, ——— |_| ee oe | 
Fotal oo» | 182,226] 16 | 70,403 80 














(a) Mahal Ohak Ragkua was omitted by error, The exclu- 
sion ordered in Notification No, 347 L.R, dated 14th January 
1804, should have been cancelled, A survey and arecord were 
made in this estate by the Sundarban Commissioner in 1987, 
but not under the Tenancy Act, eee 

(8) The Schillerganj Estate (muhuland lakbirnj Nali-Seplenzay 
was excluded trom ihe operations in Bakatgunj by oraer ot 
Government (No, 319 'T.—., dated 6th June 1902) and by 
Notificution No. 3$7L,R., dated 14th January 1004:—— 

The Board support the propoaal of the Commissioner of 

Dacca, the wirector of Laad Records and the Settlement Officer 
of Bakarganj that Estate schiliergunj or Ousperzabad should be 
omitted from the su:vey and settlement operations in progress 
in that district on the ground that the estate has already beeu 
cadaatrally surveyed by the officers of the Survey Department 
employed by the landiords, that the eatute ig in good oruer and 
that thereare no disputow. it id further reported that the 
records were examinea in the year 100) by the Settlomeut Olieer 
aud found 10 be substantially qurrect and bet ihe Mapa were 
woll drawn and accurate, : , 
_ Tam to say that the Lieutenant-Governor ieof opinion that 
it te desirable that Government should recogniz: a rignt system 
of management and the existence of amicuble vwiationy a1 
landlords and tenants in a district where confusion aud 
unfriendly relations are the rule. His Honour accurdiugly 
agrees with the Hoard thut the estate im question should be 
eXempted from tho cadusiral survey Qperauons iu the 
djstrict,” 

Major Crichton's opinion of the survey after personal inepec- 
tion Was that “ the maps are in themgelves well drawn and ay 
accurate as any prepared by the Survey Dupartmont.,..,.we cowid 
utilize Mr, Caspersz’s traverae data for the standard b-inch 
sheets,’ [To wircetor of Land Rec rdo’ No. 105d, dated isch 
March 1902] ir. Bearson Hell at the same time inspected 
the papers of Mr, Caspersz, which coasiated of akhgers uod ot 
khatiana for ull tenants who held direct from the landlords, 
Tne khatrange showed intermediate tenanty and Falyats, ‘' ‘I'he 
khatran contyined no mention of rent and no copy was in the 
hands of the tenants, Mr. Caspersz also makes, a creditable 
attempt U: kesp the record up to date, He registers sales and 
lauges ntnong ail grades of totiants ag well ag mutations, These 
transactions are drawn up on stamped paper, but not registered.” 
Mr, Beutson Bell's opinion was that ' the proceedings were con. 
ducted with gr at care and ability and are by far the best of 
the kind in the diatrict, if not in the whole provinee;” but the 
maps sod papers were now ten years od, were pot prepared 
mauza by manze and had no presumptive degal value as the 
record-of-rights. Moreuver, they did not keep oulturable snd 
unculturable lund separate, and neither jand nor crop statistics 
could be prepared from them, Mr. Beatson Bell's own ides 
waa to make ireseh maps anda fresh record of this estate and 
to charge & nominal cost to the propristors and tenants in view 
of the excellence of the existing pupers; tut if che only alter. 
native be between entire omission and a new record with a full 
charge against the landlord and tenants, be was infavour of 
entire onfasion with the proviso that 4 copy of the maps aud the 
record of the estate should be lodged in tho Vulleetorate recorus 
room. [Vide M1, Beatson Bell's note dated 2ist March ldul.J 

Tn the event by the courtesy of Mr. 0. P, Uaspersa the maps 
of his «state were carefuily copied and Vandyke reproductions 
niade and placed in the volumes, which have been made over 
to the Collector for lodgment in hia record-room, 

No copy of the recordjhus, however, been made, but by a epecial 
arraugeiuent, tenure trees have been prepared and statistical 
information guthered in August and Septewber 1¥10, by 
inclusion of which the statisticai registers of the district have 
been made complete. 

It may be added that tho correspaudence embraces a letter 
to Director of Land Reoords, dated 15th March 1900, from 
Mr. ©. . Casperaz, Superintendent of the Estate, which 
contains a very interesting account of the survey in the estate, 
The cost of the operations exclusive o: the training of 
Mr, C, P. Casperaz in survey and of his superiniendence, came 
to Ks, 11,000 or about rupee 1 per acre, 
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Il,— Areas for which a record-of-rights was prepared, but which were subsequently transferred to other districts, 
(See Notification No. 662 R., dated 25th March 1912.) 





Thana, mauza name and 











R. 8. No. kh. 8, No. 
Aores, | Deo 
GAURNADI. Meuenpiaan3. 
Char Ramjanpur, 598 | 1,194] :25 | Char Mandaria, 1207 
North Char Airkandi, 599 < 563 | ‘93 | Char Saulakuri, 1224.25 
Routh ,, » 600 - 100 | -79 | Char Maijhari 
Char P&lerdi, 601 Be 112); -70 
Char Kutubpar, 878 : 40 | +50 Total 
Char Kayaria, 1116 ee 281 | 04 
Ramiarpol, 3882 : 53 | ‘87 
Kayarid, !384 659 | +20 
—— Baoti. 
Total vee 8,296 28 
—— | Char Faleon, 1579 ... 
Char Jagatandhu 
SwakvurKAtt, Total 
Char Chingaria, 1848 a 670 | 64 Granp Torat 


A 


III.—Sundardan forest and uninhabited tracta and islands. 


a. 

















Thana, manza neme and 


ase 











Area, 

Aores. | Dec. 

Diluviated. 
83 wi) 
122 62 
206! 287 
6,367 ‘80 
8,001 | 33 
9,369 ‘19 
13,442 *48 





Thana, mauzs name and pares Thana, mauza name and oo : Thans, mauza name and | Area of 
R. 8. No, land,  §. No. land. k, 8, No. Hite 
___ itd a 
Marnnirids Acres. GALAOUIPA. Acres BaRAuANvDDIN, | Acres, 
* Obar Dudni Lathimara,| 10,371 | t Ghar Aicha wi | 870 | Annada Prassd =... | 8,585 
8281. + Andar Char «| 2,151 | Krishna Praséd a | 10.107 
mm ——| t Char iswas Sue 734 | Char Kali. ‘i "810 
: + Char Bbadai wee 2 | Char Udaykali $3 787 
AMTALIL ¢ Burir Char as 919 | Char Ramkanai or 276 
+Char Pazala £6 | Char Madras = 7,878 
*Chhota Bagi, 8346... 3,931 | t Char Jamuna re 208 she ee 
* Bara Bagi, 3317 «| 7,906 | t Char Gopal Tulatali 979 Total 98.419 
* Karaibaria, 3348 .| 8,807 | Char Haro we | 1,889 : 
*Kachupatra, 3349 9,973 | t Char Gabbunia 39 
* Chakdmaiyé, 8350 ..| 9,697 +Cbar Kukuri Mukuri 7,628 
* Nilganj, 3351 vee] 8,505 | f Char Koratia 51 
+ Sonatala, 3352 ve |) 7,165 | tf Char Ghuni Ae 515 
* Kbaprabhanga, 3853...) 7,061 | t Char Manika «| 4,683 
* Lata Chapli, 8354 a. 10,688 | + Char Paila wt 2,406 Buoui, 
* Ohar Chapli, 8355 ...} 1,460 | t Char Nalua tas 602 
* Dhulasar, 3356 ve | 2,615 ———| Char Giris .,, . 133 
+ Dalbuganj, 3857 8,278 Total vas | 23,202 
*Mithaganj, 3458... | 6,858 ——— 
* Lalua, 3363 vee] 2,016 
*Nisanbarid, 8864 ...{ 1,168 
. Dhankhali, 8368 ove 2,989 
* South Tiakhali, 3373 | 4,439 
*North Tiakhali, 3474 1,848 MegHENDIGANJ, Biupuat, 
* Chhota Nisdnbarid 8512) 4,157 
+ Bara Nisanbarid, 3518 | 7,071 | Char Chithalia ei 234 |* Nimdi (island portion) 879 
+ Tengagiri Chak, 3514 | 5,624 | Char Faulder vee | (8,461 | 1876. 
Total see} 96,082 Total oe | 3,694 | Granp ToTaL 162,725 





® Area of fo est b ocks only. 


¢ Ia the mauzas marked (4) fips] publication was made of a single khebut prepared in 


prepared at all. 


the name of ths proprietor. In the others no record-olsights was 
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APPENDIX C, 


1.—D RAFT TENURE KHEWAT. 
District Bakargany. 
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See en ae - = 
SUPERIOR TENURE. PRESEN’ RENT. S Tus TRNUBE. fee LaNnDB IN IMMEDIATE POSSRS4ION OF THR TENURE: HOLDAR®, 
pee —— rrr 
2 = L 3 = 
; a 3 Bd 5 Ss | 7 Aren of land tn 
rs _ °o 
g 3 s/s a z a Z Acrea and Dec. 
ni 2 & < 2 +S 2 | cs —* 2 
as! ead é 3 = 2 2 '<s a F B 
& , Description of | 3 a air | . 3 .| 2 | Ourrent namo { 8 Cuiti- | Uneul ° 
& the tenure 3 se 2|2 '% 35/5 of the teaure { a ,Boondaries— [-g | vated. |tivated.| g a 
% | Possersion, & % 2 % : be a | 22 |S feach possessor. 3 | ree z|.|¢ 
= $¢| 218 (28) ¢) 2 % Bie 3 g|a)s 
3 stl ei |#e| 2 | § | sei? g| B]% Fe alas 
8 23 | £ é ac] e|& 83 = a| 3 | ge 4) D1 41D) Be 5 
id a”°{ a] 2/43] a] 8 [a Je ala ie 5“ & jalé 
et Tine eecie - —+~—— a maces Gam cel 
1 8 a} 4 6 | ey 7 a | 9 | 0] u |] as | 13 | 14 16 | se [ar fae{ 10 a0] aa | a9 
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APPENDIX 0, 


2.—Drarr Raryati Kwarian. 


District’ Bakarganj, 


MAUZA | NAME OF THANA AND DA: | NAME OF FYROPRIETOR OF THB 
hater rears No. PASGANA, TAUAI No, ESTATE. ESTATE, 


AREA OP LANDS 


LanDLoryp (OR RENT 
_ Acres ann Dee. 


RECRIVER}).2 





Caitt- | Uucul- 
vated, [tivated. 


| Porhassor 
| of thie 
; tenancy. 


Current 
name of 
the anne 


Boundary. 


if non-occupancy 
year of obiaizing 


aamaioes 











Specia! conditions and incidents, 


if any. 





I share of the| 


tenure. 
OfScer. 
Khatian No. 
Rent how fixed. 
Statas and, 
raiyat, the 
pcssession. 
Local measare. 


Aseertain-d hy Revenue! . 


According to landlord. (a) 


é 
4% 
a 

s 

o 

we 

o 
9 
z 
~ 

a 

& 

u 
al 
whe 


| 
! 











Total rent 
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NDIX C. 


APPE 


8,—KHasra (FIBLD INDEX). 


District Bakurganj. 


List or Crops, 





ame of mauza and No. | Name of thana and No. 
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Area, 
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Description of 
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and possesston 
(ia betef). 


PossFBs0R. 
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APPENDIX C. 


4,—Finat Trexure Kuewat. 


L 
CoLLE 


ConTINUOUS FORM LODGED IN 


CTORATE RKecorD-Room. | 


Fina Form VII. 


District Bakarguny. 
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APPENDIX C. 


5.—FinaL KuaTIAN FOR THE LAND IN IMMEDIATE POSSESSION OF THE TENURE-HOLDER. 


(Continuous FORM LODGED IN Distriot Bakargang. 
Cotugctorate REcorn-RooM. | Finat Form VIII. 
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eg F 
PARTICULARS OF LAND, es g eeae Or sAnns 
Dovsriptton of a a9 35 8 Decree 2 
cr} on 0! + ‘ ankes a 
ieyst the tenure ana | a ; See Total. | cultivated, mattions it 
7 possession, Plot =e Seg any, under 
Ro. Boundary. ic} g $a 3 section 108, 
23 cM A D | A Dd, 
es 
5 EP Sa 
1 | 2 | 3 | 4 | 5 | 6 | 7 | 8 | 9 | 10 
Proportionate lands 
of this tenure, 
| | | 
APPENDIX C, 
6.—Finat Ratryatr Kwatian. 
[Continuots FORM LODGED IN 
OoLecroraTE Recorp-Room. | District Bakarganj, Finan Form X. 

















PaRTICULARS OF LAND 
OF FH18 HOLDING. 


ri! 


AREA OF LANDS 


RENT PAYABLE BY 
IOR TENURE. THIS HOLDING. 
SURREY me IN AokEs & Dac. 


THIB HOLDING. 


Exist. | 
ing. 


a 














Qulti- 
vated. 





Total, 


non-oceupaney 
year of obtaining 
special conditions and 


if any. 


Description 
of the 
interest and 
possession. 


Description 
of the 
interest and 
possession. 


if 


lng to this holding. 


the 


under rection 104 or 106. 
and 


tenure. 
raiyat, 
possession, 
incidents, 
kitties. 
appertain! 


tatus, 
Proportionate share of the plot 


New reni, if any, settled ; 





Proportionate share of the 
Baistivg rent how fixed, 
Share of each possessor, 
Clase of land and No. of 
Under-rajyat, if any. 


Remarks. 
Khatian No. 
Boundary. 


Rent 
Cess. 
8 











» | Kbewat No. 
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holding, 
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action 106. 
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APPENDIX C. 


7.—FinaL Tencrge Kuewat. 


{ DisrRiBuTED To PROPRIETORS 


District Bakarganj. 


AND TENURE-HOLDERS. | 





SUACE, 


» 
7] 


PROPAIETOS OF THE 
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NAME OF ESTATE. 





TAUZI No, 






a PARGANA, 
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& No. 


NAME OF MAUZA 
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[The entries in this form were printed. Used only ia temporarily-settled estates and both lodged in Collectorate and distributed 
to proprietors und tenure-holders. | 







































































































District. Khewat No 
Thana. Descrtpiion of the interest. 
Name c.f Mauza and No. Whether this tenure is permanent or not, 
Pargana. Special conditions and incidents, if any. 
Tanzi No, 
Name of the estate, 
er ey 
SUPERIOR TENURE. | RENT PAYABLE. | THI INTEREST, 
| Revenue settled Mutation. 
Description of Pro- under Res, foe 
Khawat | thc interest | portionata} VIT of 1882 or Posseasion mpares of + 
No eee arevi- | shares uf aa payable Cess. ol sb each Nameo Name cf 
ated posses. the under sscfion interest. | possessor. 3 
sion, | “Bure, 104 of Bengal | outeetng Share, Isccntning Shree 
| Tenancy Act. | : 
I 
1 | me a. 4 +s 6 | q | s | 8 o | 3 | u (Fron!). 
Remarks Settlement commences from ist April, 
No alteration of ront until further ordora. 
. Sp ie a ed = 
Descrintion of changes, if any, under section 104 (G) or 104 (EH). 
A PE eee | 
a a a 
LANDS IN IMMEDIATE POSSESSION, 
PARTICULARS OF LAND, AbBs IN AORES. 
7 a pie Sepaecitntase share : x ionate land 
rt) 8 plote apper-: Total area. reportionate lan 
North boun. | Class of Innd and tainkn ng to this ; - of thie tenure. 
Plot No, dary, number of kitths, | S¢marks, tenure, 
Acres, “cron, | Deo. Deo. ]acron Acres, Deo. 
Re le oe so Soe ee a es Oe 
STITH, (Back), 





PARTICULARS OF LANDS BENT PAYABLE TO THIS TENURE 





OF THIS TENUBE. UNDER SEOTION 104, ABEA OF cam a ACRE aND 
i as Palgah tied 
share of subordl- r 
Khewat | Descrintion uate tenuncies Total area. Phoporeaats land 
Khatian | 9! interest Rent Ceas, Remarke, | *P2crtaining to enure, 
FINO and. naam : emparar: this tenure. - 
7 possession. 








A, D. A. | dD. 
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The entries in thie form were printed, used in temporarily-settled estates only, and both, lodged in the Collectorate and 
Gistributed to landlords, raiyate and under-raiyats, | 


District. 


aD8. Khatian No, 
Name of Manza and No, Description of the interest. 
Pargana. Status, and, ifnon-occupancy raiyat, the year of obtaining 
Tauzi number. possession. Special conditions and incidents, if any, 
Name of the estate, 
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* Description of the able ris er aiare = ae aeons 
ea interest and Proportion. |section 104, Coss Possession of each 
Ba abbreviated ate shares,| Bengal 88. | this interest. BNO: Name of Name of in- 
3s Possession, Tenancy grr out-going | Share. coming Share, 
oie Act. . tenant. tenant. 
1 3 8 | 4 | 5 | 6 7 8 | 9 | 10 n 
(Front). ~ | 
| 
| 
Settlement commences from 
Romarks. Be alveranon of rent until further orders, 
et, 
i __} Kist. 
TT SANE OE RTL my AR SR A SAO 
a neg ern Ene ee 
PARTICULARS OF LANDS OP THIS HOLDING. Sinks. |: nae Se ACRES AND DEC. 
4 oft | menete. we 
share 0} Proportionate i i 
Olaas of arn this plot Total area, Jand of thig eer er tater mf 
Foe North at waivaks Remarks tanitee tenancy. section, 104 (@) 
0. | boundary. Yo, if any, : to this aces! or 104(H), 
lof kitts, | holding. | 4 | D A | D 
I ee pa = f { 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 | 8 9 | Ww lt 
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1. N, D. Beatson Bell 


g J, O, Jack 


H. 

d, D, Sifton 
J, A 

C. Tindall 





K, Briscoe 


” Milligan 


Name. 
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APPENDIX D. 
List or Officers EMPLOYED IN BAKARGANS SETTLEMENT OPRRATIONS. 
I— Of Indian Civit Service. 


PEKIOD OF EMPLOYMENT. 











Designation. 
From 
Ce 

q . | 8 O. ee vo 23-11-1900 
wee | ALSO, ne oe £12 1901 
21-11-1902 
6-11-1903 
8, 0. os 26-83-1905 
19-11-1908 
te oe ww | 8. QO. ae ree 6.5-1908 
vee se ww {AL 8 Ow 13.1-1905 
. . Ditto . tre 19-10-1905 
re Ditto woe 28.10-L605 


————_— 








To Total. 
Y. M. 
25-83-1905 4 4 
8-6-1902 
29.6-1908 f 21 
25.9-19065 
5-8-1908 i 
10-4-1911 { 5 
19-11-1908 0 6 
18-G-10103, 0 5 
19-68-1908 0 8 
8-1.1906 02 


en ER 


I1—Of the Provincial Civil Service and Subordinale Civil Service, with po cer of an Assistant Settlement Officers 





Name, 


1. Rai P.M. Basu Baha- 
dur, P.0. 8. 


a Jnanondra N.j Ray, P. 


3- ©, W. Hodgon, P. 0.8. 


Hara Kisore Biswaa, P. 


5, Mathura Nath Banerji, 


oe Ube 


4, 


6. Jogesh Chandra Dutta, 
P. C.B. 


7, Khan Bahadur A. Mo- 
min, P, C. 8. 


8, Abdul Aziz, P. 0. 8. 
B. Muhammad Mamud, P, 


190. Atul Chandra Guha, 
Pa. 


11,. Bisweswar Bhatia- 


chary, P. 0. 8. 
1%. Khirod Lal Mubkerji, 


18, Subodh Chandra Ray, 


a Abdul Rahaman, 8. ©. 


15. Kunja Lal Ghose, 8. 
Cc. 8. 


16. RK. K, Goswami, 8. 


0, 8. 


17, H. K, Das Gupta, 8. 
GQ 8& 


18. Jnanada Prosad Ghose, 
8. oO, 8. 


° 


29. Syama Charen Sen, 


Uy, 


20. Madhu ‘Sudan Das, P. 
Q.8. 


. 


i 


Khanapuri-E, 1 





Duti 


Sup a 


§lon 


he 


rvi- 
at 
ad. 


quarters 


and 


case 


work. 


K. T. 


oF aS io 


oF oF 
en” 


9g 


Tenure tree-T. | 


ee 
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A. 


¢ 


A. 


QO, 
0. 
A. 











PERIOD OP EMPLOYMENT- 











Attestation—A. | 





Objec ion—% =| 





Jamabandi—J. 





PERIOD OF EMPLOYMENT 


























Soy NaMeE. Duties, 
From To Total. From To Tota), 
Y. M y. M, 
2-1-1900 | 80-83-1998 8 3 ay Abas Ch. Chatterji, | J. eee | 1-11-1905 | 15-09-1900 39 
92, Ahamed Al, 8. C. 8. A, 15-11-1904 | 27-68-1905 07 
23. Mon Mohon Wutherji, | A. oo) 1-11-1904 11-2-1905 0 3 
1-7-1901 21.6-1904 - 0, 8. 
20-98-1904 48-1906 } 6 5 
8-6-1908 | 15-10-1008 24. Saleh Ahamed, 8. C.! A. 1. | 80-10-1804 | 80-6-1806 0 8 
3-1-1904 | 17-09-1906 28 . 
ac prendre N. Basu,} K. A. « 80-8-1903 | 28 -6-1908 0 2% 
4-1-1905 | 90-11-1910 510 , ; 
rt otieh Chandra Guha, | A. vid 6-4-1903 | 0-7-1903 08 
24-11-1902 | 18-7-1903 te \ 
24-10-1903 15-7-1905 3.6 27. Sarat Ob, Chatterji, | K. T. 17-10-1901 30 6-1902 0 8 
8-8-1905 5-9-1005 . &. 8. 
10-9-1905 5-10-1906 
28, Burenira Natb Dutta, | R, 1-11-1905 } 19-12-1905 0 1 
17-1901 | 227-1908 |} gy JB. OB 
33.10-1903 | 30-10-1904 ; 
9. Brojo Nath Ray, 8. | C. vee | 4-11-1908 15-9-1909 010 
1-7-1901 16-7-1902 oy 
24-9-1902 16-1905 } 8 8 : 
13-8-1905 | 22-12-1905 80, Chan‘ra BK, sen] Cc. A 9-5-1905 28-6-1905 0 lt 
Gupta, &. C. 8. 
4-11-1902 51-1905 2 2 
31. Sital Chandra Chut- | 0, so 21-7-1905 15-89-1906 10 
71-86-1909 | 15-10-1909 terji, 8. C. 8. : 
$2, Prof dla Ch."| Gupta, | 0. ves | 22-751905 5-8-1906 01 
12-10-1908 15-9-1909 011 S.C. 8. 
88. Hamider Rahman, §. | A. vee | 28-6-1906 | 1-11-1906 0 5 
12-10-1908 15-98-1009 011 8. 
34, Amjad Ali, 8. ©. 5... | A. 19-1 1907 2-11-1907 09 
GAL-1905 | 29-12-1905 Oo 1% 
85. Satish Oh. Basu, P. | 0, 80-10-1905 | 80-4-1908 0 6 
9-11-1908 | 18-12-1905 } 08 I. 8. 
12-86-1908 28-9-1908 
36, Gopal Das Ghose, P. | C. ” ” 0 6 
21-7-1905 17-7-196 10 . 8. 
37. Hem Ch. Mittra, P. | C. ww 6-4-1909 | 12-10-1509 07 
8-11-1902 24-7-1908 | J.8. 
15.9-1903 22-2-1904 
6-11-1904 | 6-4-1906 | > 5 0 | 88. Hari Jibon Banerji, | 0. a 12-6-1909 | 12-10-1900 0 4 
£-10-1906 | 18-11-1907 J Pp. 5.8. 
4-6-1908 | 15-9-1908 \ 
' 39. Jadu Nath Mazumdar, / C. ae | 10-6-1908 s 0 4 
1-11-1909 | 21-6-1904 Pi Jd.8. 
11.9-190% , 28-6-1905 60 
1-11-1905 ; 25-11-1907 40, Mohendra Nath Das, | 0. a 28 6-1909 ” 0 8 
4.361908 8-9.1909 | P. J.B. 
13-11-1903 | 9$2-7-1963 | 41, Atul Chanira Das | C. on ” ” 0 3 
17-9-1908 © 24-7-19)5 43 Gupia. P. J. 8. z 
16-10-1908 ; _ 9-7-1908 . 
1.11-1808 ; 1-9-1909 a ag Mohan Lahiri, | 0. ae | 24-6 -1908 ak 0 3 
711-1903 | 24-7-1908 rk : 
91-10-1903 | 80-6-1904 } 2 1 | 48 Srish Eumar Shome, | 0. e.. | 20-8-1909 ri 0 53 
3-11-1904 | 16-1-1905 P.I.S. 
26-11-1908 31-10-1905 111 | 44. Saroda Kumar Son | A. 0. C, 81-10-1905 22-5.1908 
Gupta, P. J. 8 30-6.1908 | aevigs |} 9 9 
4-6.1909 15-10-1909 0 4 145. Suresh Oh, Sen, P. | A. ©. oe | 31-10-1905 80-4.1906 0 
| | a8. T-B.1908 | 25-9.1908 |$ 10 
en Ses pena 
ABBREVIATIONS 








err 


Case work—O. | Reeovery—R, 


PP 





1. 
2 
3. 


a] 





EXV1 


ITI—Of Reverue Officers, 














a PR A 


PERIOD OF EMPLOVUENT. 

















PERIOD OF EMPLOYMEST. 
-Namex, Duties. Srp Nang. Duties. 
From To | Total, From 
xy M. 
Hara Krishna Birwas A. 6-1-1004 | 28-1-1605 1 5 18, barn Chandra Das A. 7-11-1995 
upta, 
Sukumar Sen see R 1-9-1906 | 29-10-1906 0 i i. 
Upendra Mohan Basu R 1-5-1900 $1.8.1907 1 4 17. Prio Nath Das ove A. R 1-19-1004 
27-12-1905 
Srish Ch, Basu 14-1#1906 | 16-2-1907 1 #1 
15-1906 
Atul Kumar Detta ... A. 22-12-1802 | 24-11-1903 oon 
Sital Chandra Ohatter- A. O. 1-4-1903 | 90 7.1905 a4 1& Abdur Rahaman A. 1-12-1904 
yee, 
19. Sreedhar Magnimdar ..,, A. 7-11-1905 
Profulla Ch, Gupta. A. O. 1-4.1908 | 3-7-1905 2 4 
' 20. Kali Pada Maitra Ae 17-14-1805 
Aziz Meser ... ove A. 22-4-1906 | 31-11-1906} 0 8 [ 21. Mudbu Sudan Das... A. 1-11-1908 
22. Prio Nath Datta ALR, 19-11-1805 
Sudhir Chandra Ghose A. 6-11-1903 | 31-10-1904 300 
23, BR. W. Von Morda K, A. 16-10-1805 
Rajani Kanta Gupta ... A. 7-7-4804 5-2-1907 2 q 
: 24. Amjed Ali one A. 7-11-1905 
Janaki Bhusan Singha | A.B, 12-4-1905 | $1-10-1906 2 8 
25 3B. N, Das Gupta R, 4-4-1906 
Rai Charan Paul ves A. 12-4.1005 | 1-2-1805 0 6 
26. Hamidar Rahaman ... A. 8-12-1905 
Ratan Lal Bas Gupta .. A, R, 16-10-1905 | 26.12-1907 a og 
: “7. Nilmani Mukherjee .., | Survey 21-10-1305 
Mutasembilla eee R, 1-12-1904 27-8-1906 1 9 Adviser, 
| 
Kahiti Nath Ghose... A. 4-2-1905 | 31-1C-1906 | 1 7 28, Mushratilla Rk, | 16-12-1007 















LV—Of Kanungos, 





1. Har Kisore Biswas 


Sirish Ch. Basu 








} 


ee 





1b. 
16. 


1%, 


Atul Kumar Datta ou 
Sital Chandra Chatterji 


Profulla Chandra Gupta 
Mathura Nath Datta 
Aziz Meser 
Sudir Ch. Ghose 

Rajapi Kanta Gupta 


Januki Bhusan Singha ... 
Rai Charan Paul 

Ratan Lal Das Gupta 
Anath Bandhn Chatterji 


Mutasembilla ... 


Kyhiti Nath Ghose 


Nibaran Ch. Das Gupta 


Pria Nath Das or 


Period. 
Y. M. Y. M,. 
0 6 718. A, Rahaman ase | } 0 | 36, Suresh Ch. Ghose 
4 $8 718% R.N. Rakshit . 1 9 [ 8. Daliluddin Abmed .,. 
1 6 | 20, P.O.8en wn see 1 3 937. Upendra Nath Mukherji 
1 9 — 21. Jalil Khan ... one t 6 7388 Mohim Ch. Choudhury 
: 89. Mahiruddin .., aie 
t 6 722, Sridhar Mazumdar ase 0 6 
40. Monmohan Datta sas 
oe 23, S.N, Sen Gupta ove 1 6 
41. Madhu Sudan Gupta ... 
2 8 324 Kali Pads Maitra 0 66 
: 42. Susil Rumar Chatterjee 
1 6 925. Nuruddin Ahamed,., 1 #0 
3 43, Charu Ohanira Kiy  .., 
3 0 } 23. Chinta Huron Das Gupta 2 Oo 
j 4. Amjed Ali. 
2 9 | 27. Madhu Sudaa Dig aa 0 6 
45. B. N. Das Gupta 
3 6 | 28. Prio Nath Vatta doe o 866 
46. H, Rahaman 
2 3 | 29. Hira Tal Seo one tt) 9 
47. Kumudini Kenta 
5 & | 30. Kamini Mohan Datta ... 1 6 Ganguli, 
tL 0 | Si.) Badaruddin Abamed ae 48. Upendra Kumar Mu- 
kharjee. 
2 6 | 8% Kazlar Rahaman whe ay 49. Maminuddin ... ow 
t 0 183, Mushrafulla 60. Gijriah Ohandra Chakra- 
varty. 
1 3 | 84 Sidheswar Haldar seis wae 51. Barkatullia a. a ilé 








il A A 


To 


31-56-1905 
31-3-1908 
6-5-1907 


20-7-1905 
81+10-1906 
6-1-1907 
31-10-1906 
11-5-1907 
80-86-1906 
18-1-1907 
21-11-1906 


bk 


27-86-1906 
28-12-1905 


€-4-1908 





Pericd. 

YM. 

0 §& 

o di 

0 1 

0 2 

o 6 

0 4 

1 0 

0 G 

o 8 

0 4 

0 ¥ 

0 g 

0 54 

Oo & 
i) 
0- 

| o@ e€ 





4-5-1907 














Total. 
Y. M 
1 é 

} 

1 9 

4 

J 
0 & 
t oO 
1 7 
1 Q 
1 6 
0 g¢ 
1 Kd 
0 q 
0 7 
0 2 
0 84 
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APPENDIX &. 


Rees FOR THE PREPARATION OF TRNURE TREES AND TENURE KHEWATS. 


[Rules con-erning camp organisation have been omitted. | 


PRELIMINARY. 


Part I—Kuiewar wairinc., 


* s * » » 


6. 'Yhis work must be done in the mauza to which it relates. The only exception is 
that the upper grades of absentee proprietors or tenure-holders may be dealt with where 
most convenieat. The Settlenent Officer will pass no Draft Tree which has beon prepared 
outside the mavza. 

7. Parganas, estates and groups of estates must be dealt with according to their 
natural and historioul divisions. ojlectorate tanzi numbers are noted in the headings 
only to give additional clearness to the division. Collectorate separate accounts need not 
be considered during tenure tree and khanapuri work. ‘These separate accounts will be 
duly entered in the khewats during attertation. 

8. The officer wil work systematically through each distinct group of tenures in the 
mauza, 

9. Tt is of the utmost importance to see that the same hakiat is not recorded mora 
than once, The “sthit”’ of two shareholders in what was originally one superior hakiat 
should be compared with the greatest care. The sharcholders may assert that their lands 
are separate although their subordinate bukiats, disguised under different “ mudafats”, 
are identical. The bere statement of the subordinate hakiatdars should not be taken as 
conclusive. If they assert that the lends of tha superior shareholders within their hakaits 
are separate, they shouid be asked to point them out, As the work is being done in the 
mauza they can easily do so if their statement be correct. ‘The dakhilas of the raiyats aud 
the statement of the raiyats will often show how the matter really stands. Tenure Tree 
Officers will incur grave responsibility if they fail to “ piece together ” joint hakiats put 
forward separately by different*shareholders, 

10, Hach shareholder or group of shareholders in an estate or teuure who keeps a 
separate set of collection registers or who has leased out his land to a separate tenant or 
tenants shouid be embodied in a separate khewat. If this shareholder or group of share- 
holders receives a separate dakhila in respect of his share from all the superior landlords, 
he should be given a full number; otherwise he should be given a sub-number only. In 
either case he will receive a separate compartment in the Tree. Each natural division of 
an estute (see ltule 7) will receive a separate compartment and a full number irrespective 
of the existence or extent of Co'lectorate separate accounts. 

Ip the oase of tenure-holders who have no tenants of any kind subordinate to them 
sub-numbers nead not bs adopted The sepirate possession of the shareholders will be 
noted in due eourse in the remark column of their plots, as in the case of raiyats. 

li. When the offiver has fully satisfied himself that a new tenure which has come to 
light is a true khauapuri entity—that it is not liable to amalgamation under Rule 9 or to 
subdivision under Rule 10—he will insert it in his rough notes and immediately prepare ' 
its khewat either by his own hand or by a muharrir working under his dictation. 

* * * * * 

13. Tbe shares in tha sub-column of column 5 may come to 16 annas or to the “ name- 
fraction’? according as tue practice prevails among the parties, ‘lhus, if “ Haola Ram Lal 
Basu, 7 annas” receive a separate khewat the total of the shares in the sub-column of 
column 5 may be cither 1 annas or 7 annas according to the practice of the parties, 

On the other hand. the total of the “paraspar umsa” in the sub-column of column 2 
must always come to 16 annas, whatever be the practice of the parties. ‘hus, if Haola 
Karimuddin fall under 9 unnas of Taluk Samsher, the 9 annas being composed of a6 annas 
share and a 3 annas shure making separate collections then the entries for ‘ paraspar amsa”’ 
in column 2 of the Haoli’s Khowat must not be 6 annas and 3 annas but 10—i3—-1-~] 
and 5-6—2—2. The Assistant Settlement Officers or Kanungos must make a point of 
recording the “* paraspar amsa ” corectly in every case at once. 

14. In ail cases the fractional notation of annas, gandas, karas, krantis and tils should 
be adopted. No fraction below a til, and no miscellaneous notation such as ‘ jabs,” “dantis ” 
ete., should be allowed, ‘Tunis rule applies even in the case of estates. It cannot be departed 
trom without special permission of the Settlement Officer. 

* * * * 


16. The “names of the estate’? should be ascertained from kabuliyats, dakhilds and 
gamindari papers. Ifthe name be incorrect in the estate register, it should beat once 
PP2 


X&KVili 


corrected. We have to deal with two main classes of estates, namely szamindaries and 
kharija taluks. 

(i) Aamindaries sometimes have, and sometimes have not, distinctive names apart from 
the name ofthe pargana; for example the zamindari of pargana Aurangpur 
goes by the name cf Janaki Ballabh Rai, wheres the zamindari of pargana 
Chandradwip has no name apart from that of the pargana The following 
ca-es arise in regard to zamindaries— 


(a) if the estate in question consists of fraction of a pargana this fraction should 
appear in the heading against “‘ name of estate’, the specific name of 
(if any) of the zamindari being entered as wellas the fraction. Hxamples— 

Pargana—Chandradwip. Pargana—Aurangpur. 
1 Hstate—Hissa 1-17-12. inetate—Zamindari Janaki Ballabh Rai, 
hisss4 1-6-2-2, 

(4) When two or more Tauzis of the above description ocour in the same khewat 
the “ name of estate ” should consist of the total of the shares, provided that 
this total constitutes a well known historical division. LHxample — 

Pargana—Salimabad 
Tauzi numbers—3842~—3845, 
Estate—Hisea 2-17-2 

(ec) But when the connection between tho fractional Tauzis is accidental, aud no well 
known historical ‘Jivision of the pargand is formed by the combination of 
fractions, each estate concerned should be separately noted. Hxample— 


Parganaé—Obandradwip. Tauzi Numbers—1720 
Estates—Hissa $-12-2-2 172) 
Hissa 5 10. 1732 


In this case it would be wrong to write “Hissi 14-2-2” asthe name of the group 
of estates. The public never use this expression. 
(d) When the khewat falls under the 16 annasof a pargana which is made up 
of fractional Tauzis, the entries*should stand thus— 


Pargana—Chandradwip. Pargana—Aurangpur. 
Tauzi numbers—~1720—1723, Tanzi numbers—3036, 6455—6462, 
Estates—16 annas. Hstates—16 annas Zamindari Janaki 


Baliabh Rai. 
(ec) in the case of parganas which are still intact the eatries should stand — 
Pargarna—Idilpur. 
Tauzi number—3872. 
Estate - Zamindari Idilpur. 


(ii) Turning to kharija taluks, it will generally be found that each such taluk has a 
specifio name. When the khewat falls under several kharija taluks they 
should all be entered in the Headings. If, however, there are more than three 
kharijaé taluks concerned it -will-suilice to enter all the Tauzi numbers, and 
to write the name of one taluk with the word * ete” : 

(iit) In regard to the heading fer “name of malik” the system should be analogous 
to that adopted for “name of estate.’ That is to say, when the estates 
have been noted individually there should be ® proprietor’s name against 
each estate; but when the estates have been noted as group it will suffice to 
enter the name of one proprietor, with the word “ ete.” 


17. In the case of proprietary khewats the name and share of the estate or kharija 
taluk should be written in column § just ag in the oase of subordinate tenures, Thus 
“zamindari Janaki Ballabh Rai, hissa 1-6-2-2” or “taluk Mahomed Hayat, hissa 5-15.” 
In these examples the parties treat the old undivided zamindari or kharija taluk as the unit. 
On the other hand, if the parties invariably treat a certain fraction as 16 annas the entry 

8—12--2-2 
I-10 ° 

When the es ate has no name except the name of the mouza or char concerned the entry 
in column 5 should run “ Mahal Char Lakhi, dakhel amuk.” ‘his will often happen in 
khis mahala, in which the possessor will be “* Bharat Samrat.” 

* * * * * * * s 


2423. (i) When an estate or tenure exists in more than one mouzé the khewat and 
parchas should be written in full in the mouzé in which the revenue or rent due from 
this estate or tenure will ultimately be recorded. In all other mouzés in which this estate 
or tenure oceurs the khewat and paroha will both be written in abbreviated form. It is very 
important that the same hakiat should be uniformly described and if divided into portions 
uniformly divided wherever it occurs, 

240. With the previous sanction of the Settlement Ofcer a group of two or more 
estates may be treated as one estate, both in the tree and in the khewats, The essential 
condition for such amalgamation are (7) identity of ownership, (+) identity of subletting 
(iis) uniform joi: t possession in every mouza, and (iv) the invariable use of single dakhilas, 
and a single set of accounts for the entire group. In fact, the group must for all mufassal 
purposes constitute one estate. Ail the T'auzi numbers must, however, be entered in the 
tree and in the headings cf the khewats, In due course the individual lend revenueg 
will be noted at attestation. 





in column 4 shoud stand thus~~zamindari Chandradwip, hissa: 
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PART II, 


Tur Drarr Tenure Tree. 





25. When the Officer has completed, in the Mouza, his Rough Notes and his file of 
Khewatla and Parcbas he will proceed to prepare a Draft Tree for the approval of the Settle= 
ment Officer. 

28. ‘Lhe body of each cecupied compartment in the Draft Tree should be divided into 
two portions horizontally, In the upper portion will te written in Bengalithe description of 
the interest concerned, In the lower pcrtion will be written in ink the page number or sub- 
number of the interes!. Nothing will be written nowin the “cap” ofany compartment. The 
cap is reserved for the final numbering. 

27. Within each Pargana the estates should be arranged as far as possible so that the 
estate with the lowest Tauzi number comes first, then the estate with the next lowest ‘Tauzi 
number—and so on. ‘i his arrangement must of course be departed from when estates with 
divergent Tauzi numbers give out a joint issue or are otherwise logically connected with one 
another. The Taugi number of each estate will be noted above it, not in the body of the 
compartment. 

28. An effort should be made to keep upon the same page or set of pages all the tenures 
which fall within the same estate, group of estates, or large tenure. 

29, ‘The following structural rules must be carefully observed :— 

(i) When the superior Hakiat has given out only one inferior Hakiat, a straight line 
will be oe from the base of the superior compartment to the top of the inferior compart- 
ment : thus— 





+ 1H 


oifoae Fave 


(ii) When several superior Hakiats give out jointly one inferior Hakiat they will be 
united by a horizontal clasp which will be connected by a straight line with the top of the 


interior Hakiat : thus— | 
aye aye aye | 
| aftete | afiaty | efit; 
| WI | S817 lie 


a | eee 


fae ate 
Oras 
Be 








(iii) When one superior Hakiat gives out several inferior Hakiats the reverse of (ii) 
takes place : thus— 


fa ae 
Ry yatA 
Bape 


of 


32 fas Blo] at far ey fqn ae 
afusy | afaate | aAqCAa 
lie fle 
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(iv) When several superior Hakiats give out jointly several inferior Hakiats 2 com- 
ee of (ii) and (iii) takes place : thus — 








Be fae Bye | ae fae Bye 
afeate | feats | 
| lle le 








| elles, 
fq > a 


v 


aoa zt 





fae ae | fame | we 








afaata 8 | freeing | ae fafa 





(v) Instead of a clasp it is sometimes more convenient to raw separate connect- 


ing lines, thus— 





afeu ti | afew ay | | 


| Bie wie | 
: ve 


ag et te 


fare & 
n a a 
Pe aay 


oi 


SR STS 


SHAH te 


N. B.—Clasps should be avoided and separate connecting lines should be adopted 
whenever a clasp would shut in a compartment which has no connection with the issue 


in question for example— 











faces | tae ek fat te fagers | facets | fae ete 
telbey CAR nfxefg | oma not— toy CHa | 
| iferg he att | | Siforate ae afqata 





~ ye Pew | 
ie freer ee a 
| wer | | ea 
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(vi) Clasps below clasps or clasps above clasps should be avoided. A separate 
connecting line should be drawn to each clasp: thus— 


eee oes 
2 BP | ee ate Ge BYe Be Be : 
afay afay CAS CAB 
WesOl4 | Welz 7 | te ile 


| Ss We eas 


ee 5 
ay 


Rees eee 


| : oe ae 
a | 
fanae | far an | faze | fas a 














ufate | ofsate | anata pe 





(vii) Connecting lines must be straight, not curved or graduated. 


jii) When a fractional part of 2 Hakiat has been let out, the extent of the 
foi a be written along the connecting line for the convenience of the amin making’ 
out the “ paraspar amsa” in Ryoti Purchases : thus— 





| we | 
| caats 4 
| 
He SOI —e pe 
ees 


BL BY" 





AMA 2 
| 








| 





| | i 





a ate | 
ATO VE 
se tT ba bre 4 | 


STS 








N. B.—This rule dogs not refer to a fraction which has received a’ subnumber. Such 


fraction will receive a separate compartment and be dealt with exactly like a Separate 
Hakiat. 


(ix) A Hakiat may be in one grade according to one branch of its parentage, 
in another grade acocrding to another branch of its parentage. It will be shown in 
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the lowest of its grades and the connecting lines in the other branches will be prolonged 
as far as necessary : thus— 




















| Se wye | Bie 
atacantat CAT NIAAA MASA CHT 
atk ae fe | 
|e lo | ie 
[ | | 
fa. Ee 32 BTS 
sian | wala 
Bae 12 outa | 
| | 
| we fae & 
| array 
Fane pemerther mere 
=" 
aye 
| afez 
| 


Byerae 





(x) The connecting lines between a superior Hakiat and an inferior Hakiat must 
néver cross one another. 


(si) Owiug to want of space horizontally or vertioally or to the cperation of clause (x) 
it will often be impossible to show the entire issue ofa Hakiat or group of Hakiats at the 
natural place. It will sometimes bo impossible to show any part of such issue at the natural 
place. In either cate a vacant compartment should be selected in the grade to which the — 
omitted Hakiats naturally belong. ‘his compartment should be connected with the superior 
Hakiat or Hakiats in the usual way. The body of the compartment will contain (in 
brackets) the page numbers of the omitted Hakiats. These numbers will be in pencil. The 
body of this compartment will not be horizontally.divided under Rule 26: thus-— 



























































y. (3) 
orate 
_ ae as 
pti ; | 
ae | | ate 
cna xy | CAA (2) 
Vwi// | | Ile/3 O17 
“4 a ee 
wa 
ehnge fin. oy 
a \ eases { 
fae I ( fie Re - ey: 8) 
83-88) SEB | Sr ate | 
xfnerntt | | _ ahaa | | amiga | sere (89-88) 
Ww | oO eee | 
—-— | sk. | | 
in | | { Pil os. | 
| | o fsto Bo ° o Bo bo 
J fae Be } we AN Be We fae ee fae Be aie Be ate ‘ | (8) 
comatatne|cermatatee 
afawte | (9°) | 7, ne | (99-3) |remarta vay 





fart ste 
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(xii) Tlakiats omitted under clause (xii) will be shown either on a separate page or I 
an ‘‘island” in the same page. Cn the new page or in the “island” the page numbers of the 
superior Hakiats will be placed in pencil in vacant undivided compartments, the names of the 
superior Hakiats not being repeated. These compartments will be in grades relatively 
corresponding to the respective grades of the superior Hakiats. No grades higher than the 
grades immediately concernad should be shown on the new page or in the “island”. The 
omitted Hakiats will be connected in the usual way with the compartments in whichthe page 
numbers of the superior Hakiats have been placed: thus— 





(3°) (33) (de) (33) 

















Vee EM 
aso | 
| eee | 3) | | a 
fax Be | ART fe wee 
“ rev Tea, . | (38) 
ile ile ‘ 
iz Pama 
Pee eae | 
| = Pie) ar 
faz aie | fae ate far ars { fae aye | fae eis 


pai sl | 

(xiii) Cross references must invariably be complete—a forward reference under clause (xi) 
and a back reference under clause (xii). A back reference without a forward reference may 
cause very serious mistakes hereafter. 

(xiv) Grades will be serially numbered in the margins. All islands must reach to 
the margin, right or left, in at least one grade : otherwise the grades in an island cannot be 
ascertained, for it is not permitted to note grade numbers in the body of the Tree. If at least 
one grade of an island be a numbered, the numbers of the other grades can be inferred. 

(xv) The pages of the Tree must be serially numbered. 

82, The Draft Tree prepared according to the clauses of last rule will be submitted 
without delay to the Settlement Officer. 


PART ITI. 
Tue Finan Tenure Trex. 


33. When the Draft Tree is received back from the Settlement Officer, the officer 
who prepared it will first carry out any amendments which the Settlement Officer has 
directed. 

34, He will then proceed to affiz in the “caps” the final numbers and subnumbers 
He will invariably do this with his own hand, in ink. 

35. Government as Paramount Power is always No. O, but there will be no 
compartment for No. O in the Tree, and no Khewat for No. O in the file. 

36. The general rule for numbering is as follows:—Begin at the top left hand 
corner of the first page and number from left to right, omitting islands, till the bottom 
right hand corner is reached. Then take up each island on page I and deal with 
it similarly. Then take up the second page in the same way and so on fill the pages 
are all disposed of. As hdwever it is very important to keep an unbroken serial for 
each estate or large tenure, the general rule must be modified in many cases :— 

(i) t ach estate should be treated asa quasi-island for the purpose of numbering. 
The same applies to large tenures. It is wrong to mark the quasi-islands on the Tree. 

(ii) When by so doing the continuity of a serial will remain unbroken, an 
jeland should be numbered as if it were part of the mainland. 

37, The cross reference numbers—see Rule 31 (xi) and (xii)—-which have hitherto 
been in prnoil, representing the page numbers of the Hakiats in question will now 
be replaced by ink numbers _Topresenting the final numbers of those Hakiate. 

a f y 


(2) 


(v) 
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41, When tho Draft Tree has been finally numbered it will be mado over to a 
Fair ‘ree Drawer at the central oamp of the charge. fle will first mnko an exact 
eopy of the Draft Tree on a cloth-backed form or forms. He will place the final 
numbers in the caps of the Hair Tree and he will horizontally divide the bodies of 
the ocoupied compartmonts as in the Draft Troe; but he will first leave blank the 
lower portions of the divided compartments. 

* * * * * ® * 

45, Each fair copy of the Troe will be signed ty the Officer who prepared tke 

draft, He will carefully compare the fair copy with the draft before he affixes his 


signature. He will also test the entries of possession in the ‘Iree to see that ti ey 
coincide witn the Khewats. 
* * 


* s * * * 

53. if any uew Hukiat comes to light after a Mouza has been finally numbered 
it should bo inserted in the ‘lree in its proper place with au “alphabetical”? number. 
The Khewat should be ingerted in the volume at its propee piace. 


ADDENDUM No. ae TEMPORARILY SETTLED PRIVATE 
STATES. 


57. (1) Agocd deal of difficulty is felt at var cus Rtagos in preparing a correct 
record of rights in temporarily-settled private estates. Tt has therefore been fouud 
advisable tu give complete instructions at the Tenure Tree stage. 

We shall find four distinct classes of settlement— 


A. When the estate has been settled with all the proprietors. 

B. When the estate has been settied with one or more of the proprietore, 
but not with all the proprictors. 

QO. When the estate has been farmed to an outsider or outsiders. 

D. When the estate is being managed khas by Government, 


(6) ‘The Tenure Treé should be prepared on the same lines as those adopted in 
Collector’s Register D. That is to say, we should show only one grade in oases A 
and D of sub-rule 4, and two grados in cases 13 and C of sub-rule 4. Lect us 
assume in case B that Ram Chandra Ghose has proved recusant and that Sham 
Chandra Ghose and Kala Chand Ghose have accept:d settlement, Let us also assume 
that in ease © the outside farmers are Karimulla and Faizulla, brithers, wib equal 
shares. ‘he Tenure Tree will stand ea follows— 


























Case A . ; Cae B Case CO Case D 
y | bY | | B) | b) 
es | fee ee ge ee ee ees 
| wate ba ail nein Pe me wea 5a atayH | RRYT bat Taye 
asad We atqbay CAS Serger ; (2 ea 
HR Taoey Ca: A HOR WIS hihi MTS CUT ee cate 
aie | aye j AL ACH SAS | AL Gr GAS 
—_ SE eee 3 
; ee soe 
aay ay faret : 








cate 


+ aceaek 





(7) The Khewats will of covrse Le prepared in each case so as to conform with th 
Tenure Tree. In Khewat No. ! of cases B, C, and D, column 6 should dead _ : : 


TAA FF MAYA TAA BA AAA 
ayoy  wiTey CATE aie or waa «ATG CMe «as the case may be, 
HC SAG ABT | Sealy GAS AMD | 


This should always be a single Khewat, just as it is a single compartment of the Tree. It % 
in-material whether the three shareholders make joint or acparate collections in other estates 
Note also in cases B and C that unless the Collector as allowed the sharehulders to open separ. 
ate accounts their Khewats receive only sub-numbers. In case A each shareholder who maker 
separate collections will receive a full number according to the usual system —see Rule 10. 
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The following catries should be made at Attestation :— 

Case A, In Khewat No.1 enter Rs. 70/- in column 3-and enter in the remark eolumn 
“AT yoo BBLS Sore Mipe HAH RifHarcrs Ace ATM acwige”? There will be no entry 
in column 8. 

Case B, In Khowat No. 1 there should be no.entry in column 8, but in the remark 


column there should be an ontry “ag qaYCma GPE RaR CeAByS". In columns theentry 
should be “Faq yooy BUCS Sore AAS ceca Aifraaa ace aA acewlas SfacweE 67 


aifaicay tes cagd (eqs) eeaite 1” 
In Khewat No. 2 enter Rs. 70/- in column 3 and enter in the remark column “HT sow SETS 


sore HHS HE CVI fafys qyfoairay ArH AM scwlaw”. In column 8 the entry will 


be “apyay aterm acuta” | 

Case C. In Khewat No. 1 there should be no entry in column 8, but in the remark 
column there should be the entry “wa qEly Bae eae abye 4. In column 8 the 
entry should be “ayfasyy HITS A ASH CVPLG AT sooy SW suse Hie Fara 
WHTS VATS Tiara qs ¢ THs oR”. | 
In Khewat No, 2 enter Rs. 80/-in column 3. Enterin the remark column ‘‘gyg@g q¢ ry Mifare 
e) alao “Hq sooy RECS SOSe NGS Wty arwae”. In column 8 enter ‘Capyit Berta 
AAT. 

Case D. In Khowat No, 1 there should be no entry in column 3, but in the remark 
column there should be the entry ‘‘aq qEraAy AHA yS—y oa afore”. In column 
Senter “aqfasig AHAS A TSR ceYLS Yi CET aHTs aeRice aifrata 
Re ¢ AYfAsiT oA”. 

58. Rule 57 has dealt in detail with temporarily-settled oe estates There are 
also a few estates in this district in which a permanent (daimi) settlement has been made with 
a person other than the proprietor. ‘The proprietor receives malikana. These cases should 
be trea‘ed in the sane way as case U in last rule, substituting “ daimi bandobast for « ijara,” 


and making necessary changes in the remark column and column 8 of Khewats No. 1 
and No. 2. 


ADDENDUM No. 2—TREATMENT OF “KHANDAWAR” DIVISIONS 
OF TEN URES. 


69, (i) When a Hakiat is still regarded by the landlord as intact butis in fact possessed 
by several shareholcers or groups of shareholders, fit for sub-numbers under the rules, the 
first point to consider is whether the division is to be recorded. as * Hissawar”” Ur as 
“ Khandawar.” ; 

(ii) Any division which can be expressed in fractions is a Hissdwar division. 
The shareholders may pcesess specific lands, or they may poseess undivided shares, or they 
may possess. a combination of these two kinds of interest : but so long as the division oan 
be expressed in fractions the division is u Hissdwar division, 

(ili) On the ather hanc a division which it is impossible to express in fractions is a 
Khandawar division. In this cuse a shareholder may po-sess (hy purchase or otherwise) the 
entire interest within a certain Monza, or the entire interest of certain epecifio plots ; or he 
may posses a certain undivided fractional share in ore part of the Hakiat, and a different 
undivided fractional share in another part of the Hakiat; andso on, So long asthe respective 
interests of the different shareholde:s cannot be expressed in fractions it is necessary to 
conailer the division as a Khandawar division, 

(iv) lt is obvious that for the purposes of our record it is better to adopt the 
Hissawar system. Only under this system can it be clearly seen whether the entire Hakiat 
has bcen accounted for und all tiose interested duly embodied in the record. Ag soon as the 
1) anas are made up it is known that the Hukiat is complete. In the Khandawar : ystem 
on the other hand each khanda is called after its founder and there is nothing to indicate 
whether more khandas exist. 


Exam) le~- 

( 57/1 Haola Ram Lal Das 8 anas 
57/2 ” ” 0 rd §-6~2.2 

{ 57/3 ” ” ” ae 2-13-1-1 


57/L Haola Ram Lal Das (abasishta Khanda) 

57/2 ” 7 » 9  (Whanda Jogesh Chandra Chakra 
barti) 

57/3 3 Ps » »  (Khanda Karim Khan, ete.) 


aq 2 


Hise&war dee 


Khandawar ... 
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(v) Itis often possible to convert the Khandawar eystem in‘o the Hissdwar by 
taking the rent which, according to private agreement, is paid by each Khanda to the landlord. 
Tf the possessor of a certain Khanda pays one-tenth of the rent he can often be considerd as 
possessing & Hissa of one ana, twelve gandas; and s0 on. The parties sometimes object to 
this method of calculation under a mistaken idea that we intend to alter the actual possession. 
If this wrong idea be removed from their minds they will perkaps cease to object. There are 
however cases in whigh the rent is paid by the different khandas in sums which bear no 
similarity to the extent, or even to the valuo, of the Khandas concerned. Variations of this 
kind are generally due to the fact that a new purchaser undertook asa condition of his purchase 
to pay far more than his proportionate share of the rent, If then the payment of rent gives 
no adequate clue and the parties cannot be indueed to agree upon some other working set of 
Hissis, we must adopt the Khanduwar system. 

(vi) Since the landlord, ex hypothesi, regards his tenure as intact and refuses to 
recognise any div sion, whether Hissawar ur Khandawar, it is recessary to record all the 
Fissis or Khandas in every Mouaza in which the tenure occurs. Branch Khewats wiil be in 
abbreviated firm, as explained in Tenure 'ree Rule 24 B, ‘The issue of the Hakiat will be 
shown only below the possessing Hissés or Khandas of that particular Mouza. See Attestation 
Rule 74 (i). The correct “paraspar amsa” as between the different possessing Hissés or 
Khandas will of course be duly recorded in the Khewat or Khatian of the each subordinate 
tananoy. Thus, in the example given above, if the possessing sub-numbeis in Mouza Rampur 
be 57/! and 57/3 in the proportion of 10 anas and 6 anas, all the thrce sub-numbers will duly 
appear in the Tenure ‘I'ree exactly as described in clause (iv). Haola 57/1 will not be 
described as * Haola Ram Lal Das 10 anas” but-as “Haola Ram Lal Das 8 anas” and so 
on; but the paraspar amsa will be duly shown in each subordinate Khewat or Khatiin as 10 
anasand 6 anas. Haola 57/2 will remain with a blank Khewat and a note in column 8. 
There is no harm in inserting this note at the Tenure ‘I'ree s'age, 

(vii) No system should be adopted other than the alternative systems explained 
above. in particular, the system of recording in each Mouz& only the Hiss: or Khandas 
which have posseesion there and of using the paraspar amsas as if they were Hissis must not 
be tollowed. It is futher to be noted that in Hakiats which extend to several Mouzas it is 
sometimes necessary to make use of sub-numbers in.cases in which a single Khewat would 
ordinarily have suffic d. For instance A, B and © possess a Hakiat which exists in three 
Mouzis—Rampur, Syampur and Karimpur. They grant only one dakhila to their tenant 
but by a mutual agreement they enjoy the following interests — 


In Syampur-— To Rampur— In Karimpur—- 
A = 6-6-2.2 A= 8 anas A= 2 anas 
B = 6-6-2-2 B= 3 anas B= 14 anas 
C = 5-6.222 C = 5 anas C= Nil 


If on the basis of rent payments or on any other working basis a set of Hissais can be 
evolved which will express the respective interests of A, B & C in the Hakiat as a whole then 
thes9 Hissas should be adopted thus — 

Haola Purna Chandra Ghosh 4anas, dakhal A 
” 7) ” ” 9 anas, dakhal 3 


” ” ” ” 3 anas, dakhal C 


Each Hissa should receive a separate sub-ndmber and a separate compartment and all 
three Hissais sh uld appear in each Mouza, even in Karimpur where © has no possession. If 
it bo impossible to evolve Hissas, the three separate sub-numbers and three separate compart 
ments will still appear in each Mouza. The names of the sub-hakiats will however now- 
appear as — 

Haola Purna Ghandra Ghosh (Khanda X), dakhal A 
0 ” ” 5,  (Khanda Y), dakhal B 
Phi ” 3) 2 (Khanda Z), dakhal C 


We have taken X, Y and Z to be the founders of tho three Khandas, the predecessors 
in interest of A, B & CO respectively. In both systems the paraspar amsa wil be duly detailed 
in each Mouza, according to the interests of A, Band C in that Mouza. In both systems CO 
will recoive a blank but annotated Khowat in Mouza Karimpur. 

(viii) The above rules apply cqually in the case of estates which are possessed by the 
parties ina manner not recognised by the Collector. Full numbers, not sub-numbers, will 
however be given to the Hissas or Khandas of estates. 
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A portion of the tenure tree of 


Tauzi No. 3558. 
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To tHe Hon’sie Mr. H. Savas, C.S.1,, 1.¢.8., 
First Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


The humble memorial of the undersigned 
residents of the district of Bakarganj. 


Most RESPECTFULLY SIIEWETH, 

That in view of the deputation of an Assistant Settlement Officer in the interior 
of the district, with instructions to commute produce rents payable by tenants to money 
rents, the undersigned beg to approach your honour with this humble memorial, and to 
pray that your honour will be pleased to rescind the order, in consideration of the great 
hardship that the procedure is hkely to entail upon the poorer section of the land-holding 
classes and also in consideration of the strained relations that it is likely to create 
between the landlords and the tenants; and the memorialists hope that in deciding the 
question whether these “commutation ’’ operations are likely to promote peace and 
happiness of the people, your honour will be pleased to consider the following points :— 


(1) That these proceedings will affect only the poor people who depend entirely 
upon the produce rents for their subsistence. 

(2) That these proceedings are likely to affect most disastrously many widows 
and priests attached to temples, who depend entirely for their support and 
maintenance upon the produce-rents which they obtain on account of small 
areas set. apart for the purpose. 

(3) That the practice of demanding a portion of the produce from the cultivators 
had its origin in the fact that the petty landlords had always a portion 
of their lands as kAamar which, instead of cultivating themselves (either 
on account of caste prejudices or for the sake of convenience) they had 
cultivated by labourers who were paid a share of the produce and. in most 
cases on the labourers undertaking to pay a fixed quantity of produce to 
the landlords for the convenience of the parties ; and as such it is extremely 
doubtful whether it is legal to enforce commutation in these cases, 
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(4) That in the settlement proceedings karsha (or occupancy rights) amas are 
recorded as jots and kolkarsha held by under-raiyats are recorded as occu- 
pancy rights and in the present commutation proceedings, produce pay- 
able by these kolkarshadars is commuted to money rents. It is needless 
to say that it is not at all legal under the Bengal Tenancy Act. 


That even the tenants often find it convenient to pay in kind instead of in 
rent, as the recipients of such rents always agree to take much less in 
bad years and such tenants are hardly ever in arrears. This is borne out 
by the fact that suits'for arrears are proportionately much less in cases 
of produce rents than in cases of money rents. 


That the tenants do not generally want such commutation is testified by the 
fact that though the Bengal Tenancy Act and its provisions fpr commu- 
tation has been in operation for over 20 years, a very few applications. 
have hitherto been made to the Collector for commutation. 


That the way in which the commutation is being made is operating very 
hard upon the landlords, inasmuch as the sub-clause (0) of clause 4 of 
section 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, which says that the average value of the 
rent actually received by the landlord during the preceding ten years ‘or 
during any shorter period for which evidence may be available is not at 
all adverted to. 


That even where there is a written agreement by which tenants agreed to 
pay ® certain amount of money in lieu of produce, that agreement had 
never been attended to. 


(9) That in commuting the rent no consideration is given to the rates at which 
a can be let out now but to that which was fixed 50 years or a century 
back. 


(10) That in these commutation proceedings, clause 6 of section 40 is not being 
given any consideration whatsoever, inasmuch as no petition for commuta- 
tion is refused, even though opposed on valid grounds, while considering 
the circumstances of thevdistrict, the above clause is applicable in most 
cases. 


(11) That most of the landlords are too poor to contest the findings of the Assistant 
Settlement Officer, which are in almost all cases most arbitrary, inasmuch 
as he does not generally take any evidence. 


(12) That the tenants are given to understand that the commutation is obligatory 
on them and the innumerable cases that are being filed are direct results 
of it. 


(13) That these commutation proceedings will, your memorialists apprehend, give 
rise to a crop of litigation; both civil and criminal, which will be disastrous 
both to the landlords and tenants. 


(14) That when the survey and settlement was being made, the Assistant Settle- 
ment Officers, under the orders of Mr. N. D. Beatson-Hell, the then Settle- 
ment Officer, commuted produce rent into money rent, though at that time 
they had no authority to do so. These proceedings having been declared 
bad in law by the Civil Courts, your petitioners learn that the Government 
have authorised the present Assistant Settlement Officer only to validate 
the proceedings stated above for three months. But as a matter of fact 
attempts are being successfully made to commute the produce rent of all 
the lands into money rent, even after the expiration of the said period. 


(15) That if things are allowed to proceed as they are doing it will take more than 
six years for the commutation operations of the whole district, to the enor- 
mous expenditure of the Government money. 


(16) That there can be no denying the fact that these proceedings are conducted 
to the special advantage of the tenants. Further, the tenants do not require 
any legal help, while the poor landlords cannot get any, inasmuch as the 
proceedings are conducted in the interior of the district, 


(17) That there is no necessity of deputing a special officer for these proceedings, as 
the Collector of the district has got jurisdiction throughout the district for 
this purpose. 


(5 


— 


(6 


— 


(7 


— 


(8 


~ 


Tn conclusion, your honour’s humble memorialists most humbly pray that your 
honour will be pleased, for the peace of the district, that the Assistant Settlement 
Officer deputed to the mufassil to carry on the commutation proceedings be recalled, 
and that both the landlords and the tenants are given an opportunity for applying for 
revision in those cases which have been already disposed of. 

And your honour’s humble memorialists as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


BaRIsaL, 


The 11th August 1908, 


xli 
II. 
NOTE. 


THE memorial annexed to this was presented to me at Barisal by a body of pleaders 
and Brahmin priests who (the priests in particular) spoke very emphatically of the 
evils resulting and likely to result from the system at present followed with regard to the 
commutation of produce rents, 

2. In order to ascertain what truth there might be in these complaints, I asked 
Babu Radha Kriskna Goswami, Assistant Settlement Officer, who is in charge of the 
operations, to meet me at Palardi. This he did yesterday evening and I inspected his 
records, from which I ascertained the following :— 

The Babu began work at the end of April this year. The number of applications 
for commutation received to date is 1,305. 

Of these, 1,160 bave been disposed of and in all except about 30, commutation has 
been allowed. 

Out of the number not allowed about 20 have been struck off and the remainder 
refused; in one case because the rice which was payable was for the worship of an idol 
and in the other because the applicants had been sold up. The Babu could not give 
me the exact figures at the moment for the cases refused, but the exact number is 
immaterial. The important point is that on the great majority of applications 
commutation has been allowed. 

3. Among those in which it has been allowed I find that in some the rental was 
half the produce and in others less, but that the cases in which the rent isa fixed 
measure of paddy, irrespective of the actual produce, are considerably in the majority. 
I give below a précis of three typical cases. 

4. Case No. 11.—Area 1-28 acres; rent Re. 1-8 in cash and 12 kathis of paddy (a 
kathi is a measure of 28 seers, nominally of 60 tolas, and from a kathi of paddy it is 
generally calculated that 14 seers (of 60 tolas) of rice are obtained. The average price of 
rice during the past 10 years in Bakarganj has been 11% seers ( of 80 tolas ) and on these 
data the value of the 12 kathis of paddy comes:to Rs. 10-13, and this added to the money 
part of the rent would give a total rentaliof Rs. 12-5. But the rent allowed on commuta- 
tion is Rs. 6-8 only, 7.e., for the produce part of the rent only Rs. 5 has been allowed. 
This was carried out in the following: manner, The average of money rents for 
similar land in the vicinity has, from the record-of-rights, been found to be Rs. 3-6-10 
per acre. At this rate the rent for 1-28 acres would be about Rs. 4-2 and adding 50 per 
cent. to this the total comes to Rs. 6-4. Another 4 annas was added to allow a round 
sum of Rs. 5 in lieu of the produce rent. 

Case No. 875.—Rent half the produce.| Calculating as in paragraph 4, the 
value of half the produce was found to be Rs, 6-5, the produce being found to be on the 
average 14 kathis a year. The area is -46, and at average rates for similar holdings on 
money rents ( Rs. 3-8-9 per acre ) the rental of this area would be about Re. 1-9; adding 
50 per cent., this comes to Rs. 2-6, which is the rent fixed on commutation. 

Case No. 558.—Produce rent two-fifths ofthe produce. Value of this found to 
average Rs. 16-4. Rent fixed at Rs. 6-4. In this (as in many other cases) this rent hag 
ie payable to several landlords in sums varying from 12 annas 6 pies to 

e, 1-9. 

Case No, 537.—Produce rent 20 kathis of paddy (fixed). Value found to ba 
Rs. [8-1. Rent fixed at Rs. 7 

6. From these examples it will be seen that practically no attention has been paid 
to the provisions of section 40 (4) (b) in fixing the rent on commutation. Indeed, 
pretty well all the cases have been decided on the basis of allowing about 50 per cent, 
over the average money rent payable by occupancy raiyats for land of a similar description 
and with similar advantages in the vicinity within the meaning of section 40 (4) (a) 
and the Assistant Settlement Officer informs me that he has adopted this system under the 
instructions of the Director of Land Records. He has not by him a copy of these 
instructions, and T have not seen them, but if they are as he represents, then ] have no 
doubt that the Director of Land Records would have varied them had he geen the results 
which have now become apparent. Possibly there is, however, some misunderstanding 
about the matter, The average rents which appear on the record as published are the 
rents which probably have existed for many years, and if the landlords sue—as many 
intend to do, I understand—for enhancement there is every probability they will on 
account of the rise in prices alone get an enhancement of about 6 annas in the rupes. 
It follows, therefore, that if this commutation stood over till after this enhancement has 
been obtained, the basis for calculation under (4) (a) of the section would be 6 annag 
in the rupee higher than it is at present, and it would only be fair to take this into 
account now, since uniler section 40A there can be no enhancement of the commutation 
rent for the next 15 years. This 6 annas in the rupee would absorb 37 out of the 50 per 
cent. allowed above the average money rents, and it can hardly be said that the remaining 
13 per cent. is sufficient compensation for the loss to which the landlords are to be 
subjected by the operations. 

7. The fact is it is extremely difficult to fix on any rate which can be followed in 
these commutations without causing undue hardship to either the landlords or the 
tenants. The case necessarily leaves much to the judgment of the officer who tries the 
cases and I doubt whether it is at all advisable to bind him by instructions which limit 
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in any way the exercise of his discretion in the matter. Possibly in arriving at the 
instructions that the allowance should be 50 per cent. over the average money rents, the 
Director of Land Records had in view the provisions of section 48 with regard to under’ 
raiyats; but if the Legislature had intended that those provisions should be applicable 
in the case of commutation, I think it would have said so. Jn other parts of the country 
I understand Rs. 100 has been taken as the maximum, and probably the officer charged 
with the fixing of the rent would be in the right to scrutinise most carefully cases in 
which produce rent appears to sum up more than double the average of money rents, 
but it is not difficult to conceive circumstances in which a still higher rent would be 
admissible. Take for instance the case of a poor widow, whose only means of support 
consists of a tenure of a few bighas of good land, which is let out to a rich ‘‘ settled 
raiyat ’' at a produce rental, which though in value three times the average money 
rents of the neighbourhood, is only sufficient to provide for her maintenance. Would 
it be fair to allow in such a case commutation at 50 or 100 per cent. over the average 
money rental, with the result that she must either beg or starve? 

8. Personally 1 think all reference to percentages should be avoided. The 
Assistant Settlement Officer tells me the plan he first thought of adopting was to take the 
difference between the average money rent and the value of the produce rent and then 
add half of the difference to the average money rent and declare this to be the com- 
muted rent. This plan is certainly better than the one actually adopted, as it brings 
into play both (a) and (b) and section 40 (4) and gives what on the face of it looks 
more like an equitable adjustment. I have told him that it is open to him to adopt his 
own plan in future and that he should adopt it in preference to the one he has hitherto 
followed. Possibly the result would be still more equitable if the 6 annas in the rupee 
enhancement were first added to the average money rents; but whatever plan may be 
adopted, it must not be slavishly followed, without regard to the circumstances of each 
particular case. 

9. T must now refer to what is a most extraordinary feature of the present state 
of affairs. Although in more than 1,000 cases rents have been commuted in what 
evidently is well known to the majority of the landlords to be an irregular manner and 
the rents have in consequence been reduced to an extent which will go far towards 
impoverishing many of the landlords.and which it is certain they will not acquiesce 
tamely, yet only in 9 cases have appeals been filed and in the rest the time for appeal has 
been allowed to pass without any effort beimg made to get the orders modified. Indeed 
in very few cases have the landlords even goue so far as to take copies of the orders. 

10. It is very important that the inner meaning of this state of affairs should be 
ascertained. What I am told is that the landlords intend either to harass their tenants 
by suits for the produce rents now in arrears and so bring them to their knees, or failing 
this to resort to the lathi, dao and similar weapons in the use of which the inhabitants 
of Bakarganj are past masters. Whether this be correct or whether there is some other 
idea in the landlords’ minds I do not know; but of this | am certain: there is trouble 
ahead and it behoves the local officers to keep a sharp look out. 

11. For the present I have told the Assistant Settlement Officer not to receive any 
more applications. He was appointed for three months to deal with some 1,500 cases in 
which commutation had been made by the Settlement Officer ( throughout the district ) 
but which had been made by officers not duly empowered. It was never intended that 
his operations should go beyond the remedying of the technical defects in those cases, 
but in fact he has already been at the work nearly four months, and that only a part of 
one thana has been flooded with cases not touched before, so it is time to cry halt. The 
question whether in the future a special officer will or should be employed I hold over 
till I get reports on the matters dealt with in this note. 

12. TI have also instructed the Assistant Settlement Officer to send to me for 
revision the cases in which to his knowledge the landlords are poor people, i.e., widows, 
orphans or priests whose mainstay are the rents which have been commuted; and with 
regard to other cases in which his decision has not been appealed against I have asked 
him to ascertain whether, if the orders be revised so as to raise the commuted rents to 
the figure they would have stood at if he had followed his own plan, the landlords will 
be likely to be satisfied. 

13. I will now examine the allegations in the memorial in order. 

(1) It is true that the proceedings are affecting a large number of the bhadralog 
who are in straitened circumstances. 

(2) In some cases it is a fact that the proceedings are likely to have a disastrous 
effect on poor widows, orphans and priests. I have asked the Assistant Settlement Officer 
to send me the records of such cases. 

(3) I should like further enquiry made in this matter. It is a fact that very little 
or no Jand has been entered as khamar in the record, though it is very probable that each 
of the small independent talukdars in Gournadi thana had land which should have been 
so recorded. Probably, however, the complaint is more with regard to what the tenure- 
holders have regarded as their khamar, but which is not recognised by law. I see that 
in the new Chota Nagpur Tenancy Bill tenure-holders’ khamar is recognised. It is open 
to question whether it was not a mistake to refuse to do so in this province. 

(4) On this also further enquiry is necessary. J am afraid the Settlement Officers 
have gone much too far in the direction of classing all bhadralog tenure-holders. I have 
just had to revise a settlement in the south of the district in which in their zeal to secure 
occupancy rights to the under-raiyats, the Settlement Officers made the palpable mistake 
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in law of classing as tenure-holders mahajans who had bought what were admittedly 
occupancy. rights. It may be morally right that the under-raiyats should have 
occupancy rights, but these can be secured to them only by a change in the law. It is, 
I understand, very probable that there will be a flood of cases in the Civil Courts arising 
out of the classification made. 

(5) I am not at all certain whether the commutation will in the long run be good 
for the Namas, who for the most part are the holders at produce rents in Gournadi. In 
this thana there comes once or twice in a decade a year in which the floods wipe out the 
crops, and the landlords will only have to wait for one of those years to catch the Nama 
penniless and sell him In the correspondence which led to the deputation of this 
special officer there was a remark that many landlords, to get rid of the commutation, 
were suing for three years’ arrears of the produce rent, and the suggestion was that the 
suits were false. I was inclined to think there might be something in the suggestion; 
since in districts in which produce rents are most prevalent it is the custom for the 
landlord to get his share from the threshing-floor, but now that [ find here the produce 
rents are, in the majority of instances, a fixed amount of paddy, I can see no general 
reason for doubting that these have been left in arrears, just as money rents are left, 
especially as there have been some years of poor crops recently. 

(6) The argument here is not convincing. Possibly the tenants did not apply for 
commutation because they were ignorant of the law. 

(7) This seems correct. 

(8) This is so. Probably the Assistant Settlement Officer has made a mistake in 
law in commuting for less than the money equivalent fixed in the kabuliyat. In a case 
in which the kabuliyat specifically stated that the rent was 18 kathis paddy or Rs. 9, 
ne rent has been fixed at Rs. 5, yet this is one of the cases in which no appeal has been 

ed. 

(9) This is correct apparently. I think the present letting value of the land 
should be taken into consideration. 

(10) This is not quite correct. In one case at least the Assistant Settlement Officer 
refused to commute because the produce was to be used for the worship of an idol. I 
think he would have done well to have refused in cases in which commutation would 
' have the effect of seriously impoverishing the landlord. Reference in the paragraph, 
however, is probably to his refusal to accept the plea of khamar, which he based on the 
fact that the record did show the land as khamar. 

(11) No doubt many of the landlords are poor, but I doul whether in the majority 
of cases poverty is the cause of failure to appeal. In no case as yet has there been any 
order on appeal and so it cannot be said that the failure to appeal is due to a feeling that 
to appeal would be useless. 

(2) This in sense is true. The Assistant Settlement Officer, of course, has done 
nothing to give rise to this false expression, though the very light rents he has fixed ma 
have helped to strengthen it. The fact is, I understand, that the Namas of the bhils 
have formed a combination, and to induce others to join them have given out that 
Government is pressing for this commutation, Indeed they have gone so far as to 
coerce by social boycott those who hesitate to apply. Much: will depend as regards 
future action on whether this movement will die out when the special officer withdraws 
or whether the leaders will be able to induce applicants to apply to the Collector. 

(13) The apprehensions of the memorialists are, I fear, well founded. 

(14) This is in general correct. 

(15) Possibly correct. 

(16) As I have said above, I doubt whether the proceeding will in the end benefit 
the tenants. It is probable that if the officer had taken up the cases at headquarters 
the result would have been different. 

(17) I intend to revise the cases of the poorest landlords. If the other landlords 
are reported to be likely to accept commutation on the plan of the Assistant Settlement 
Officer, I think the revision might be undertaken after giving notice to the tenants and 
hearing what they have to say of course. 


H. Savaeeg, 
First Member, Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


The 20th August, 1908. 


III. 
BOARD OF REVENUE, E. B. AND ASSAM. 


Survey anp SETTLEMENT. 


No. 31 8S. & 8.—D., dated 22nd August 1908. 


Member in charge THE undermentioned documents are forwariled to 
the Commissioner of Dacca for favour of uit d 
THE Hon’sLb MR, BH. SAVAGE, C,8.1., 1.0.8. port enquiry an 
re i— 
(1) Copy of a note by Hon’ble First Member regarding the commutation rent in 
Bakarganj. 
(2) Original memorial by certain residents of Bakarganj. 
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IV. 


Endorsement ona Note by the Hon’ble First Member of the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, regarding the commutation of rent in Bakarganj. 


Memo. No. a, dated 31st August 1908. 


’ Copy forwarded to the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, with the request that he 
will submit through the Collector a report on the various points raised by the Hon’ble 
Senior Member of the Board of Revenue. I shall be obliged if the Settlement Officer 
will forward with his report a statement of all the cases instituted in the following 
form :— 

Column 1,—Serial number. 
Column 2.,—Name of the tenant. 
Column 3.—Name of landlord. 


Column 4,—Circumstances of landlord (e. g., Brahmattar; debattar; widow sub- 
sisting on the proceeds of the land in question; tenure-holder holding other 
land and in good circumstances; and so forth). 


Column 5,——Area. 
Column 6.—Produce rent (e.g., barga or kathis of paddy, and so forth). 
Column 7.—Estimated value of produce rent. 


Column 8.—Commuted rent fixed by the Assistant Settlement Officer. 


2. The return of the petition is requested with his reply, 


R. Natway, 


Commissioner, 
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No. 937, dated Faridpur, the Jah January 1909, 
from—J. CU. Jack, Esa., 1.¢.s., Settlement Officer, Faridpur and Bakarganj, 


To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division (through the Collector of 
Bakargan)). 


I wave the honour to submit a report as ordered in your memorandum No. 2-8, 


dated the 7 August 1908. J regret the very great delay. I have had a large 


amount of work to get through, which could only be postponed with jeopardy to the 
survey of the Meghna and other urgent work due for completion in the present season 
On the other hand the report itself deals with matters of great moment to the agricul- 
tural classes of this district and I did not feel justified in neglecting it. 





I would like, however, to say that from the tone of the Hon’ble Member’s memoran- 
dum it appears that I have been called upon for a defence of my proceedings in the 
matter of commutation ; yet I had nothing to do with commutation in 1904 and I expressly 
refrained from any interference in 1908, My ouly connection with the proceedings has 
been to propose a special officer when the Civil Court quashed the proceedings of 1904 
J do not say this to disclaim sympathy with the proceedings. On the contrary I hold 
that the produce rents prevalent in Gournadi are a curse to that country; but I do not 
wish it to be considered that this report is a piece of special pleading in defence of some 
of my proceedings which have been attacked. The commutations of 1908 against which 
the Hon’ble Member wrote his memorandum had nothing to do with the Settlement 
Officer and I do not know why I should be asked for a report about them. It has 
been a very heavy additional labour, which I have only undertaken because the papers 
disclosed that the raiyats were likely to be condemned ez parte and that all the factors 


in an economic situation of great gravity and complexity had not been thoroughly 
considered. 


I send herewith a statement in two volumes as re 


; 1 quested by you in the c ila- 
tion of which a large amount of time has been spent. : Pe 


As the commutation officer wag 
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then employed in other work, the extra column 7 (a) which you requested should be 
added to the statements in your No. 1862 T.N., dated the ard November 1908, has 


not been added, but. the prevailing rate per acre in the vicinity has been shown in the 
remark column, The commutation officer writes :— 

‘Great difficulty has been felt in getting the information required by the column 
4, and I beg to state that the staterhent as to the circumstances of the landlords cannot 
be expected to be very accurate in every case. I could not have personal knowledge 
regarding the landlords in the majority of cases and I had to fill up column 4 from 
information gathered second band, but when people will consider it expedient to sup- 
press the truth or to represent every family as poor, it is difficult to get correct informa- 
tion without sifting inquiry. If correct information is required in every case it cannot 
be obtained without careful local enquiry, and I am afraid such an enquiry will take 
a long time, because in many cases the number of defendants comes up to 80 or 40 
or even more, and in a few others the landlords belong to Faridpur, Khulna and Jessore. 
Jt may well be imayined what time it will require to gather correct information about 
each defendant in all these cases.”’ 

I have gone through both volumes of the statement with some care and I find that 
in 671 of the 1,167 cases in which commutation was allowed, the circumstances of the 
landlords are described as good, in 435 cases as fair and in 58 cases as poor. Of these 
58 cases, more than half are the private priests of substantial families, which are 
bound to make provision for their maintenance. The number of cases in which the 
landlord is a jotedar appears to be 117, in 19 of which the jotedar was joint-landlord 
with talukdars, howladars and other tenure-holders. It may be pointed out that there 
is a difference between the jote tenure in a Government estate and in a private estate, 
Government allows the transfer of holdings; but the private landlords under reference 
do not; when such a transfer takes place they refuse to recognise it without payment of 
salami calculated on the basis of the salami paid’ for the creation of a new tenancy. 
The new tenancy thus created will be a holding or tenure according as its purpose is 
proved by the subsequent acts of the new tenant. Where he has immediately sub-let, 
it must, I submit, uuder section 7, Bengal Tenancy Act, be considered to be a tenure. 

It will be convenient if 1 explain in this place the difference between the borga and 
karari systems of produce rents. Under the borga system a share of the gross produce 
is given as rent to the landlord. This share is estimated by tuckdars before the crop is 
cut. In the north of the thana seed only is supplied by the landlord, but in other parts 
everything including the seed is supplied by the tenant. The share of the landlord is, 
therefore, his proportion of the gross crop; the share of the tenant his proportion less 
the cost of cultivation. Amongst the 1,164 cases 315 were borga rents, the landlord’s 
share being one-third of the produce in 87 cases, two-fifths in 20 cases and one-half 
in 258 cases. 

In the kurari system the amount of. produce payable as rent is a fixed annual amount 
of paddy defined in the local measure, thus 20 fathis. Under this system the tenant 
takes all the risks of the season. It will be found that the fixed produce (or karari) - 
rent represents usually very little less than one-half of the average crop and sometimes 
considerably more, leaving the tenant the surplus paddy of fat years when it sells at low 
prices and taking from him almost everything in the lean years, when prices are 
prohibitive. I quote a few cases to lend point to these remarks :— 


SY hte see Sarees 





No, of cases. ee poe oak means tails 
of 28 seers. of 28 scers, 
svi ; 
27 2-02 60 38 
30 3°42 102 47 
37 1:58 { 47 30 
38 1-74 ol 35 
44 1:99 60 38 
ol 2738 83 42 
88 3°23 97 60 
103 157 | 47 25 
125 1°55 46 29 














In these calculations the average gross produce of an acre has been taken at 40 
kathis and the cost of cultivation at 10 kathis without allowance for labour, the net 
produce thus beiug 3) hathis of 28 seers. I draw attention particularly to the pitch 
of the rent in the majority of these cases. " 
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The tenants generally dislike borga and detest kararz, although I see the landlords 
state, cynically enough, that borga was converted into karurt at their request. 

In these areas the average cash rates are low, varying between Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 an 
acre. Reasons for this will be given later, when I deal with the pressure of population 
upon the soil. 

In the meantime I note the cash valuation under the borga system and compare 
them with the prevailing cash rates, and also with the commutation actually made 
and.the commutation suggested by the Hon’ble Member :— 





COMMUTATION RATE SUGGEKSTEND 
BY TIoN’BLE MEMBER, 














Nature of the bogra rate. Prevailing rate, Commutation rate. 
At present price. ga ese iy at 

Rs. Rs. Rs. A. Rs, A. 

Half the gross produce |} 15 8 10 12 
or Or 

15 12 ll O 

Two-fifths of the gross 3 5 12. 8 7 12 
produce. or or or or 

4 6 12 12 8 4 

One-third of the gross ll O 7 #66 
produce. or or 

J 11 4 7 #14 














The valuation of karar: rents would.ordinarily be between Rs. 12 and Rs. 16 per 
acre but occasionally much higher. 

Before J enter into a consideration of the ‘subject-matter of the appeal and the 
memorandum, I should like to make a note on the question of law. In the opinion of the 
Director of Land Records and also of the Settlement Officer, proceedings under section 
40, Bengal Tenaucy Act, are judicial in their character and no attempt either by previous 
instruction or by subsequent reference was made to interfere with the judicial discretion 
of the commutation officer. I was myself) present when the commutation officer asked 
instructions from the Director of Land Records and was told that he must in all cases use 
his own judicial discretion. The Director of Land Records, when himself Settlement 
Officer in 1904, decided a large number of commutation cases (since rejected as 
ultra vires by the Civil Courts). Probably the commutation officer followed the principles 
then Jaid down; but he has also done commutation work in 1905 in the district of 
Midnapore, where as elsewhere in commutation cases in old Bengal, the ditference 
between the prevailing rate of cash rent and the valuation of the produce rents was 
equally marked, yet the principles of commutation were the same. If the commutation 
officer has erred he has erred therefore in good company and with good precedent taken 
from the Board of Revenue of old Bengal. 

It may be wrong to hold that section 40 is a judicial proceeding; but I respectfully 
submit that legal advice is necessary on the pomt. Tf a case under section 40 is a 
judicial proceeding it follows that the orders of the commutation officer are final, unless 
properly apealed, and not open to revision. In the interest of the tenants, who do not 
as yet appear to have been heard, I must urge that legal opinion ought to be taken. I 
may add also that the Hon’ble Member directed the commutation officer to entertain no 
further applications for commutation, and that the Collector has similarly, under the 
same direction, refused to entertain such applications. The law, however, directs 
that all such applications shall be received. They may be refused for grounds given 
in writing, but they cannot be summarily rejected. It appears, therefore, that in the 
case of such tenants a relief which is statutary has been denied to them. 

So much for the law. In preface to a consideration of the cases I should like to 
make some general remarks on the nature and effect of produce rents. Dorga is not 
unknown in other countries, but I have been able to find no European examples of 
karari. In Europe borga is known under the name of metayer. In metayer tenancies 
the landlord takes half the gross produce as his share but builds, repairs and stocks 
the farms, supplies cattle and all agricultural implements, and provides the seed. Of 
this system Arthur Young says: ‘‘ There is not one word to be said in favour of the 
practice and a thousand arguments that might be used against it, . . . . The 
hard plea of necessity can alone be urged in its favour, the poverty of the farmers being 
so great that the landlords must stock the farm or it could not be stocked at all.’’ Else- 
where he writes: ‘‘ Wherever this system prevails it may be taken for granted that a 
useless and miserable population is found. . . . . The land is miserably culti- 
vated.”’ MeCulloch, another well-known economist, says: ‘‘ Wherever it has been 
adopted it has put a stop to all improvement and has reduced the cultivators to the most 
abject poverty.’’ Almost all others economists agree. In Italy, however, it was more 
successful according to both Chateauvieux and Sismondi, the reasons being that exten- 
sive inigation systems which were a necessity for cultivation could only be kept up 
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adequately by the landlord and his interest could only be assured by making his profits 
depend on the success of the crop. ‘There was no subdivision of farms and farms were 
therefore of considerable size. In France, on the other hand, irrigation was not a neces- 
sity, while sub-division was always reducing the size of the farms, 


Tn Bihar, the ancient Bhaoli tenures are understood to be successful and popular 
up to this day, for the reason that, as in Italy, irrigation is necessary for successful 
cultivation and the landlords’ interest is powerfully secured by the system. In Gournadi, 
there is uone of this necessity and not one of the compensations of the system found in 
Europe. The best available evidence shows that produce tenure is not ancient,’there is 
no irrigation, the landlord does not build and stock the farm or supply cattle, implements 
or seed, there is great sub-division of tenancies combined with increasing pressure of 
population upon the soil. In a word it is a thoroughly bad system without any com- 
pensations. Fortunately only a proportion of the land is decaying under it, although 
that proportion has increased and is increasing. 


With these general remarks I proceed to consider the history and general circum- 
stances of the system in Gournad? thana. Produce rents are a very exceptional feature 
of the land tenure system in Bakarganj. Beyond a few cases in thana Mehendiganj 
and round Banaripara, they are found very rarely indeed in the other parts of Bakarganj, 
and where found at all, they have been created very recently. There can be no possible 
doubt whatever that they are no part of the system of land tenure in Bakarganj, 
which is itself a special thing without parallel in Eastern Bengal; but they are found 
in large quantities in that portion of Gournadi thana, in which these proceedings have 
taken place. The portion of the thana in which produce rents prevail may be estimated 
at 130 square miles, being that portion in which large colonies of bhadralog, Kayasthas, 
Baidyas or Brahmins, have settled. In 1901, the population of this area was 162,000, 
of whom 23,000 were bhadralog who depended for their maintenance upon produce 
rents. The density of population in the area is 1,250 to the square mile. The area 
affected is really sraaller and the density greater but it is impossible to extract the figures 
with any accuracy. In this area about one-tenth of the land is held on produce rents, 
the remainder being held on low cash rents. I have examined the revenue survey maps 
and find that this area was eutirely under cultivation at that period. In 1872, the 
population was 105,000, of whom 15,000 were dependent bhadralogs. It will thus be 
observed that the 100 acres, which supported in 1872 128 inhabitants, of whom 110 were 
cultivators and 18 idlers, had to support 196 im 1901, of whom 168 were cultivators and 
28 idlers. ‘he average size of a farm has decreased from 5 acres to 3 acres. 


From these figures it is apparent that there are now 28 men for every 18 in 1872, 
who are to be supported by produce rents while the family who from 5 acres in 1872 
might have had surplus rice with which to contribute to the support of 15,000 idle 
bhadralogs bave now only 3 acres to meet au increased burden of 23,000 drones. It will 
be elear, therefore, that the amount of land held on produce rents must inevitably have 
increased of late vears, while the agricultural population has become proportionately 
less able to pay the rents. All enquiry tends to confirm this result. The conversion of 
borga into karari has all taken place inthe last.30 years, while a very large amount of 
land previously held at prevailing cash rates has on one pretext or another and by one 
means or another been converted into the land of produce-paying tenancies, Meanwhile 
it was the universal experience of all Settlement Officers who worked in this area that it 
was incomparably the most miserable part of Bakarganj, the cultivators living in 
wret@hed houses and with few, if any cattle. A tin-roofed house belonging to a culti- 
vator is rarely seen, while in other parts of Bakarganj they are quite common; gardens 
of fruit-bearing trees are rare and the cattle owned per head of population is far less 
than in other parts. As a result, most of the day-labourers of the district come from 
this area, while in the paddy-cutting season the farm-hands of the richer southern 
thana$ are entirely recruited here. In the rare seasons of bad crop it has only been 
here both in 1894 and 1905 that the scarcity has at all been severe. 

It has been urged on the other hand that the bhadralog landlords are equally poor. 
This is true of a large number, but not by any means true of all. In a large number 
of commutation cases the landlords were men of very good circumstances, who have a 
large trade in rice, e.g., the Dutts of Batajore, the Dasses of Goila, the Poddars of 
Medakul, the Sharbagnas of Bakal, the Guptas of Chandshi, the Sommaddars of Bagda 
and the Bukshis cf Barthi, Certainly a large number of the landlords are poor, but 
they are idlers living like parasites upon the cultivators, and it is quite impossible for 
any cultivator to thrive under such a burden of landlords as the ratio of 7 to 1 represents. 
It would be remerabered in this connection that this area is from its social amenities 
a Mecca to high-caste Hindus, and immigration from outside is very common. When 
a daughter marries, i¢ is usual for the husband to join the wife in this social Eden and 
not for the wife to follow her husband into the wilderness. 

At the present. time the cultivator has existed and is more increasingly existing for 
the bhadralog. The question is whether this state of society is to remain for éver; 
in a word whether the future is to be to the worker or the drone. 

Underlying. the appeal and the memorandum of the Hon’ble Member are two 
theories ; that produce rents have come down from old times and that khamar is an ancient 
and living institution in Gournadi thana. 

I join issue with both these theories. As regards the first, I would refer to Field, 
incomparably the greatest authority who, at page 198 of his Digest, states that under 
the Muhammadan (fovernment, the Government share (7.c., what subsequently undet 
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the British system became the rent) was fixed at one-third of the average produce. This 
was the full rate and deductions were allowed, This rate was then converted into money 
under equitable rules. Again, he expressly states at page 203, that in contrast with 
Bihar where rents in kind in some cases persisted, ‘‘in Bengal the custom was that 
the proportion of the annual produce of each bigha should be demandable in money.’’ 
From page 2U4 also it is clear that in Beugal commutation was universal. Tt ig possible, 
however, that during the Muhammadan occupation there were some cases of rents still 
being paid in kind, but the maximum rate of the rent was one-third of the net produce 
as laid down by the court of Akbar. It is certain again that in the early days of British 
occupation most of such rents were commuted into cash rents. The ueed at that time 
was everywhere for money, while the price of paddy was then ridiculously low and in a 
good year there was no market for it at all. If, however, in scattered places produce 
rents persisted, these were not in any case in khamar lands, if any such existed, as 
khamar lands at that time were farmed with the owner’s cattle and hired labour. Pro- 
duce rents, however, avait became important with the rise in the price of rice in the 
early seventies, a rise which synchronised with an increasing pressure on the soil and 
an increasing burden of idle riouths. Holdings which fell in were leased at produce 
rents and wherever possible the landiords introduced these rents. The landlords’ share 
of the produce rose. What was originally never more than a third rose to two-fifths 
and then to one-half. Instances of the older rates siill remain and attest to the truth 
of this assertion, ; 

Finally, it was found unpleasant by the landiords to take the hazard of the crop 
which this system involved, and borga was converted into karari, the landlord thus 
shufiling all the risks on to the shoulder of his tenants. In almost all cases of karari 
lands there are written leases, most of which are very recent and none older than 30 
years. There are mauy instances also of cash-paying lands being converted into pro- 
duce-paying within the last 30 years either by forcible ‘‘ persuasion’’ or by taking 
advantage of the distress of the tenaut in a bad season or other temporary misfortune. 

As regards khamar, I am convinced that kkamar claims are not anterior to the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It is very reasonable to suppose that true khamar existed in 
ancient days. By true AAamar T mean what in England we know as the home farm, or 
land contiguous to the landlord’s house which is cultivated by his servants and with 
his cattle and implements. This type of Ahamardied out in Gournadi more than 50 
years ago and the home farm was replaced by an oxdinary tenancy, sometimes at cash 
rents and sometimes at produce rents. The landlords of these parts have been Munsifis 
and Pleaders for generations, and it is certain that the passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act suggested to then the reintroduction of dAamar in view ot the rapid rise of prices, 
Jn proof of this it may may be pointed out that the word khamar or any similar word is 
not found in any document dated before the date of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Further, 
the new khamar is rarely near the landlord’s home and indeed is usually in another 
village altogether or in another tenure. Were it true khamar, it would certainly adjoin 
his house and be part of his home farm. Ordinary tenancies passing from father to 
son have actually existed on the new Kéamar laud for 50 years, and it is against the 
letter as well as the spirit of the Bengal Tenancy Act to accept such land as khamar, 
and to bar the accrual of occupancy right, andlits concomittant privileges. 

These views are largely the result of an enquiry made in 1903-04, before commuta- 
tion was thought of at a time when I spent six months in Gournadi thana, and my 
interest was aroused by the prevalence and bad effects of the system. It may be urged 
that had these rates been so severe and so illegally introduced, the tenants would 
have had recourse to the relief which was open to them in Civil Courts, whereas in 
fact they have never done so. They had a remedy in theory, but in fact it cannot be 
seriously contended that that remedy was open to them. Any attack upon the produce 
rents was an attack upon the bhadralog class, which those rents supported but which in 
turn through the Bar, which was entirely of that class and mostly from Got and 
through the court clerks and the touts, who were all of that class and of Gournadi, com- 
pletely controlled the Civil Courts. Whether the tenants knew or did know of their 
remedy, they know and have always known their helplessness in a question of this kind 
in the Civil Courts. JI do not wish to be understood as reflecting upon the Munsiffs. 
The case was never presented to them, as all life would have been strangled out of it on 
the way. Conceive the position—on one side the landlord, intelligent and well versed 
in litigation, with the Court Amlag in sympathy with him and the best legal talent 
zealously at his service; on the other, the tenant, ignorant aud stupid and strange to the 
court, with his own pleader secretly hostile to his cause and the Court Amlas antago- 
nistic. Who can feel any doubt as to the result? If this be not convincing, what,is to 
be made of the cases which arose in 1905 out of the original commutations. In 1901-02 
and 1903, produce rents were paid without question, and previous to 1904, there had 
never been a single suit for arrears of produce rents in the Civil Courts. In 1904, came 
settlement with its commutation bitterly resented by the landlords. In 1905 were 
tried 209 suits for arrears of paddy rents accruing in 1901-02 and 1903. Out of 209 
cases, many contested, the landlords got decrees in 206! Meanwhile the landlords were 
openly boasting in Gournadi that they would bring their tenants to their knees by rent 
suits, ‘After this, to talk of a remedy in the Civil Courts in connection with éurga 
or karari land, is a mockery. 

J] think I have written enongh to show that there are two sides to the question 
and that while competitive produce rents at present exist in a large number, yet their 
existence has been short. No unprejudiced observer can fail to see that they are ruinous 
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to the cultivating classes and the land and that they are not merely contrary to the 
agrarian principles of the present Government as shown in the Tenancy Act, but also 
more excessive than would have been tolerated by the previous Muhammadan Govern- 
ment, They are in fact competition rents in which all the risks and all the expense is 
borne by the tenants. It appears to me impossible that they can exist side by side as 
in Gournadi with low prevatling rates of cash rents without prejudicing the existence 
of those low rates by continually arousing the cupidity of landlords. Where cash rates 
are Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 an acre, what landlord could within the last 30 years have introduced 
cash rates for contiguous lands of similar fertility of Rs. 12, Rs. 15 and Rs. 18 an acre; 
yet because the competition rents were produce reuts and because the Act was silent 
on the subject of enhancement of produce rents, while section 40 was a dead letter, this 
state of things is actually in existence in a large area of Gournadi. The decision of the 
Hon’ble Member on the commutation question or rather the proposal in paragraph 12 
of his memorandum is in itself a compromise which the landlords will resent and which 
will introduce cash rates of Rs. 12 by side of a prevailing rate of Rs, 3 and thereby make 
meaningless the wlile of the legislation concerning prevailing rates and their enhance- 
ment. 

It is perfectly true that trouble is likely in Gournadi. It is a marvel to me that 
there has not been trouble before, but the storm would not have been long delayed. 
There have been muiterings from other districts already. But it is also true that there 
would be trouble whether the commutation oflicer’s work is maintained or not. There 
are solutions, which would set the country at rest, but as yet they have not been sug- 
gested. It is right to pity the poor widow, but it cannot be right to make the long- 
suffering raiyat pay for that pity, nor is it likely that after what has passed, the raiyat. 
will appreciate such vicarious sympathy. 

It should be noted further that there are other areas groaning under the same 
agrarian conditions. I have come across one such in Iaridpur where cash rents at the 
prevailing rate are being converted wholesale into dorga with a rent of half the crop. 
The question is not, therefore, entirely local, 

What is done is done and we cannot now go back to the condition of things before 
1904. We cannot refuse now to commute at all nor can we commute as suggested 
in paragraph 12 of the memorandum at.rates higher than the severest cash rents exacted 
by the worst landlords in the richest part of Bakarganj. Wither course would be an 
invitation to agrarian trouble in the near future. In my opinion, in cases which have 
not been appealed, there is no legal power in any authority to interfere. But the com- 
muted rents are unjust, in so far as they cut down the profits of the landlord suddenly 
without giving them any time in which to meet their altered state. It is historical 
practice of the English Government to meet similar difficulties by a grant-in-aid to the 
aggrieved vested interest and it is clear in’ the present case that this is the honourable 
course which I have no doubt an English Government would adopt. There appears 
to be no Indian precedent, but a grant of compensation to the landlords on reasounble 
though not excessive rates is immeasurably the best expedient to adopt in the very 
difficult circumstances of the case. 

Tf it be held that the commutation rates should be revised, I would point out that 
in my opinion the rates suggested in paragraph 12 of the memorandum are impossible. 
They will create a grievance among the tenants without satisfying the landlords, and 
T would strongly urge» that the imprimatur of Government should not be given in so 
emphatic a manner to the imposition of cash rents at rates, which as T have said are con- 
siderably higher than the harshest existing rates of the worst landlords in the richest 
parts of the Bakarganj district. No man can foretell how disastrous may be the result 
of such a precedent. I would, however, in this connection draw attention to the fact 
that under the Hindu law one-sixth of the gross produce is the highest rent demandable. 
As the landlords are high-caste Hindus, this might be borne in mind in commutation. 
The suggestion may appear fantastic, but it has at least one merit. To restrict the land- 
lord’s profit to the sixth sanctioned by the Hindu Law will be to smother opposition, 
as the whole strength of Hindu orthodox opinion must approve the principle, while a 
fractious landlord will only make himself a laughing stock amongst his own community. 
I may also add that if commutation orders only come into force gradually over a con- 
siderable period of time, they would be robbed of all their terrors and most of their 
seeming injustice. I have always been strongly in favour of this course. 

I append notes as desired of the Hon’ble Member's memorandum, 
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Paragraph 6.—Secticn 40, Bengal Tenancy Act, directs that the commutation officer shall have 
regard to both prevailing rates and the valuation of the paddy rent, but it leaves it to the diseretion 
of the officer how much weight he shall give to each in his decision. 

I have explained in my report that the remarks about the Director of Land Records aro 
erroneous. The Director of Land Records expressly refrained from giving instructions, 

As regards the calenlation based upon the probability of enhancement suits, I cannot under- 
stand. The period of limitation under section 105 is long passed and the number of enhancement 
cases filed in Gournadi thana is not 1 per cent. of the number of tenancies. Most of the cases too 
do not relate to the area in which produce rents are to be found. 
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Paragraph 11.—Under section 40, I think it cannot legally be refused if an application be made. 
There are practically no produce rents in any other part ot Bakarganj. ‘There are a few in Mehendi- 
ganj, and an isolated case here and there; but probably there are five or six times as many in 
Gournadi as in the whole of the rest of the district. 

Another 1,000 cases remain undisposed of in Gournadi; perhaps there may be 500 in the rest of 
the district, but I doubt if there would be more than 100 or 200. 


Paragraph 12.—When the cases come under revision, information may be sent to the tenants 
through the Settlement Officer, otherwise they are not likely to get it. 

As regards priests, 1 may point out that in their case sympathy is wasted. In the first place, 
they are family priests whose maintenance is an obligatory charge upon the family which main- 
tains them. It, therefore, the rent be reduced, the family and not tne priest must make up the 
deficiency. In the second place, they claim a rent of halt the gross produce, when the religion of 
which they are the priests sanctions one-sixth only as the maximum which may be taken. 


Paragraph 13.—(1) Figures are given in the report. 

(2) The records have heen sent. 

(8) A report is submitted on this point by the commutation officer. It is also dealt with in my 
repurt. The report of the officer, Babu R. K. Goswami, is as follows : — 


Havine been ordered to enquire into the allegations contained in paragraph 3 of the petition 
filed before the Board on the subject of commutation, I visited several important villages in thana 
Gournadi from where the greater portion of the commutation cases were instituted. The Bakshies 
of Barthi, the Dasses of Goila and the Dutts of Batajore are the most influential talukdars in the 
thana. I have talked with these and many other landlords, and what I have learnt from them is 
detailed below :— 


Rules for the determination of proprietors’ private Jand are contained in section 120 of tho 
Tenancy Act. The landlords generally admit that they have no materials to prove that they culti- 
vated the lands as khamar themselves, with their own stock or by their own servants or by hired 
labour for 12 continuous years immediately before the passing of the Tenancy Act, as is provided 
in clause (a) of the aforesaid section. They, however, assert that all burga lands and such karari 
lands as were let out under the borya system before the passing of the Tenancy Act, but have sinco 
been transformed into karari at the request of the cultivators of those lands, are recognised as 
khamar by village usage and should have been so recognised by the Commutation Court under clause 
(b) of the section. They have attempted to substantiate their plea of ‘‘village usage’’ on the 
following grounds :— 


(1) That a large number of tenants admitted in cross-examination in the courts of hearing 
of the commutation cases that burga lands are locally known as khamar lands. 

(2) That prior to the District Settlement=the landlords had the exclusive and unquestion- 
able right to let out their borga.lands alter, every harvest to any one they liked, and 
though, as a matter of favour they allowedvany burga land to remain in the possession 
of the same cultivator from year to year, their right to throw him out if he neglected 
cultivation or otherwise rendered himself unfit for being trusted with the land, was 
always recognised by the cultivator, 

(3) That in keeping with this custom there existed the other custom that a borga culti- 
vator could never reap a crop when ripe without the permission of the landlord. 
When the crop would become ready for harvest, the cultivator would carry the news 
to the landowner, who would either, send » man or go himself to what is called tuck 
the crop, that is to say, to make the estimate of the outturn and to fix the quantity 
of crop to be paid by the cultivator. 

(4) That in consequence of the usage to regard borga lands as khamar or private land, very 
few suits for realisation of arrears in resvect of burga lands went up to Civil Courts. 
When a cultivator fell in arrears in any year, the entire crop grown by him next year 
would be attached by the landowner, and the arrears for the preceding year and the 
dues of the current year would he» both realised from the standing crop, the excess, 
if any, being allowed to the cultivator. 

(5) That in many instances the seed for sowing borga lands is supplied by the landlords. 
In the northern part of the thana double the quantity of the seed is supplied, A 
share of the crop and also the straw and other bye-products are given to the culti- 
vator of the land in consideration of his services and cost of plough and cattle. 

(6) That in the years in which the crop fails the cultivators have to pay nothing “to the 
landlords, although the latter have to pay the seed or twice the quantity of the seed 
according to the custom of the locality. Thus the risk of the season is very largely 
shared by the landlords. 


I beg to add that here the term ‘“‘khamar”’ is used to mean all horga lands whether belonging 
to a tenure-holder or to a proprietor. Buorga lands owned by bhadralogs as karshadars and let out 
to under-raiyats, are also sometimes called khamar. The Tenancy Act, however, recognises 
khamar of only one class of landlords, viz., proprietors. I also beg to point out that under sec- 
tion 116 of the Tenancy Act, occupancy right cannot accrue in a proprietor’s private land whore 
any such Jand is held on a lease for a term of years or from year to year. It is, therefore, clear 
that in order that occupancy right may not accrue there must be a lease either for a term of years 
or from year to year. If there be no such lease there ig no bar to the acquisition of occupancy 
right under the law. 


Borga and karavi lands in this part of the district are generally held by persons without any 
lease*, and these lands also devolve from the father to the son like other occupancy holdings. So 
the cultivators who occupy such lands have, as far as I understand, every right to be classed as 
occupancy raiyats and are, therefore, entitled to get their produce rents commuted to cash. 


(5) A separate report has been submitted on the question of ‘‘false”’ suits for arrears of rents, 
through the Director of Land Records, as directed. 


(12) The tone of this reference is very unsympathetic to the Namas. After all the combina- 
tion was formed to claim a legal right under section 40. I might also add that the bil tenants 
have been a thing apart for years. They were originally driven to the bils by the oppression of the 
higher castes; and previous to permanent settlement these colonies owned nobody as landlord. 
It was we who handed them over for nothing by the permanent settlement to those. very higher 








* This is not quite accurate, It is very rare to find a lease for borga; but there is quite a large number of cases Of leases for karart. 
There are no leases for a term of years or from year to year, Where thire is a lease, the landlord does not think that he can evict hia 
tanent or change him at will, There has of late years been a considerable conv ‘raion uf borga into karari, Under borga, the jandlord got 
considerably less th o his sararé rent and the amount fluctuated from year to year. The tenants epecially Aetest the karart system, 


u.O.d, 
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castes from whose oppression they had sought shelter in the bils. These same higher castes had 
reaped always where the Namas only sowed. Now it is proposed apparently to throw them once 
again to feed the rapacity of the wolves. 

As regards the dying out of the movement many applications have been made to the Collector, 
but they have been refused without enquiry. 

(17) Again I venture to doubt whether revision is legal. 


VI, 


No. 5303 L. R., dated Bakarganj, the 12th March 1909. 


From--W, J. Rep, Esa., 1.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj, 
To-—The Comnniissioner of the Dacca Division. 


With reference to your memorandum No, 1359 L. R., dated the August 


1909, forwarding copy of your endorsement on a Note by the Hon’ble First Member of 
the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, regarding the commutation of reuts 
in Bakarganj, I have the honour to forward copy of the report of the Settlement Officer 
and to return the original petition. The report was received by mein the end of 
January when the Commissioner, Mr. Nathan, was in Barisal. I+ was discussed to some 
extent by Mr. Nathan, Mr. Jack and myself, and was then, at Mr. Jack’s request, 
returned to him so that some further information might be supplied. I have just 
received the report back from the Settlement Officer, and as it contains much new 
matter in a rough form, I have, at his request, had the whole report faired. 


2th 


2. Iam not competent to discuss the general question, and the views expressed by 
Mr. Jack are so decided that comment on my part is hardly necessary. It seems to me, 
however, that the first point to be settled is whether Mr. Jack is or is not right in holding 
that proceedings under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act are judicial proceedings. 


3. It seems to me that on whatever principles commutations may be, the effects are 
bound materially to alter the present position uf the landlords. The effect on compara- 
tively large landlords, and, for instance, on poorly paid clerks in Government service 
are, however, very different. The former have only to face a diminution of profits, 
while a landlord of the latter class may find his whole domestic balance-sheet upset. He 
must have rice to feed his household, and of this he was assured under the system of 
produce rents. Again the purchasing power of money varies while paddy is always the 
ultimate measure of other commodities. I feel, however, very strongly the force of Mr. 
Jack’s contention that sympathy for the impoverished landlords must not blind us to 
the burdens that press on the ratyat. 


4. As regards paragraphs 9 and 10 of the Hon’ble Member’s Note, I am unable at 
present to offer any explanation. The situation is being carefully watched, and I trust 
that later on in the year. when I have had time to tour in the area concerned, I shall be 
able to make some useful suggestions. I-put forward for consideration the possibility 
that, while a landlord naturally resents the reduction of the returns from the land, he 
must have at heart some doubt as to whether Government will assist in perpetuating what 
he knows to be rack rents. 


5. As regards Mr. Jack’s suggestion that commutation orders should come into 
force gradually over a considerable period of time, I do not see how, under the existing 
law, effect can be given to this. The grant from Government of compensation to the 
Isndlords is an attractive solution of the difficulty, and if the principle is accepted, it 
should not be a very diffcult matter to work out definite proposals. 


6. The enclosures to Mr. Jack’s report are forwarded in original. 


VII. 
.No. 688 I.. R., dated Dacca, the a June 1909. 


From—Tue Hon’stt Mr. H. LeMeEsvrter, c.1.., 1.¢.8., Commissioner of the 
Dacca Division. 
To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I wave now the honour to submit the report promised in my letter No. 187 L.R., 
dated the 21st April 1909, to your address regarding the subject of the proceedings for 
the commutation of rent at the Gournadi thana in the Bakarganj district. 

2. The history of these proceedings is that during the year 1903-04, when Mr. 
Beatson Bell was Settlement Oidicer of the district, the practice prevailed of commuting 
rent during and as part of attestation proceedings. Although the then legal advisers of 
Government believed this procedure to be correct, it was subsequently ruled to be illegal, 
and accordingly a special officer was appointed with the powers of a Collector to re-hear 
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and finally to dispose of the cases which had become invalid in consequence of that 
decision. It wouid also appear that he proceeded to eutertain and dispose of as many 
other applicatious as were made to him. In the absence of any reference to the orders 
appointing him, 4 cannot say whether in doing so he exceeded his powers, but 1 apprehend 
from the Hou'bie Member’s note that it was not intended that he should do so, but that 
all other persous desiring to commute their rent were expected to apply to the District 
Collector in the ordinary course. 

8. Be thie as it may, the practical result was a great rush of applications for com- 
mutation, aud as most of them were granted, there has been a very great and sudden 
decrease in the income of the landlords whether they received their shave as a fixed 
quantity of paddy or as a certain proportion of the gross crop. These landlords have 
accordingly petitioned simultaneously the Commissioner and the Board of Revenue, 
and the Hon'ble Mr. Savage was pleased to make a local enquiry and to deliver certaiu 
instructions, at the same time calling for a further report as to their probable effect. I 
may mention that altogether 81 regular appeals and four petitions for revision were 
lodged by interested parties before my predecessor, but orders thereon have been 
deferred until the Goard’s pleasure on the general question shall be kuown. The 
Hon'ble Mr. Savage’s note on the memorial was transmitted by Mr. Nathan through 
the Collector to the Settlement Officer, Mr. J. C. Jack, and the latter has submitted 
a very full report which, together with two volumes of statistical information called 
for by the Board and the original memorial, is submitted herewith. It only remains 
for me to forward the Collector’s comments thereon and to add my own. Jn the interval 
I have had the advantage of a personal discussion with Mr. Beatson Bell and Mr. Reid 
and, though as [ have not been able to make a local enquiry, I cannot yet claim to be 
thoroughly conversant with the local conditions, I have arrived at certain conclusions 
which I venture to submit for the consideration of the Board. 

4, Y think there can be no doubt that in a general question such as this the Board 
of Revenue, as the chief controlling authority, has full power to enquire, to criticise’ 
and eventually to take such measures as the regulation constituting the Board or the 
special Act bearing on the particular question, may give it for the purpose. Whether 
the individual cases under section 40 decided by the Revenue Officer in Gaurnadi were 
judicial proceedings or not, the Board-has the fullest power to consider their effect and 
to suggest an equitable course by way of remedying defects which may have become 
manifest, before proceeding to require action to be taken for the purpose of settin 
any particular case aside. I have read Mr. Jack’s report with great interest and 
recognize the high spirit of sympathy with the poor and the burning hatred of injustice 
and oppression by which it is characterised, in common with all that officer’s work. If 
appears to me, however, that he has generalised too much. I have examined as far as 
possible the list of 1,300 cases, regarding which information is given in the two volumes 
of enclosures to his report, and I find it impossible to deduce any generally or even 
widely applicable conclusions from them, In many cases the holder of the property is 
not a single raiyat or family but several (as is evidenced by the name ‘‘ so and so’’ and 
‘'s5 and so and others’’) and presumably having regard to the smallness of the fields, 
this means that in many cases they are not the tenant’s only holding or his only means 
of livelihood. Rents also vary enormously from oue field to another and it seems quite 
impossible at once to say whether it is on the face of it unjust or where it is reasonably 
proportionate to the assets. FEvidently it is much easier to arrive at a conclusion on 
the latter point in the case of borga lands where the rent is a fixed proportion of the crop 
than in karart lands where it is fixed absolutely at a certain number of measures of 
paddy. Now, whatever may be the economic disadvantages of the Metayer system or 
other rents paid on the profit-sharing basis and though it may be conceded that in the 
abseuce of a system of irrigation kept up by the landlords such methods have no valid 
raison d'etre and are altogether discouraging to the interests of good agriculture, I da 
uot find sufficient evidence that they are altogether new or have been imposed by 
improper methods or with a view to defeat the provisions of the Tenancy Act. Even 
it these inferences be correct, it would be extremely unsafe to interfere with the effects 
of prescription after an interval of 20 or 30 years, and I think there is some ground 
for believing that before the Tenancy Act was introduced these lands were actually 
believed to be thamar or proprietary. As the Hon’ble Mr. Savage has put it, the 
idea that khamar land was coutined only to zemindars was an innovatiun by the Tenancy 
Act, and if the landlords took more stringent measures to prevent the growth of occu- 
pancy rights therein after the Act was rassed, it doés not follow that such action was 
iu bad faith though it may have been egal, 

5. I venture to think that though the borga system is a bad one, it was probably 
accepted without hesitation by the tenants as well as by the landlords. The cyclone 
of 1876 is quite likely by its effects on the district to have stimulated a tendency to take 
and pay rents in kind rather than in cash at a time when money was scarce and dear 
and when communications with markets for the grain was insecure. On the other hand 
it would seem that the karari system was a later development and that to it may fairly be 
applied the presumption of greed and unfairness which Mr. Jack attaches to produce 
rents of both kinds. It appears to me in fact that whereas a borga rent need not be 
looked upon as otherwise than a voluntary and equitable transaction (thouch to the 
tenant a less profitable one than if he had originally stipulated to pay in cash), there is 
a distinct ground for careful examination of a karari rent. and for considering whether 
(as in many of the cases cited by Mr. Jack) it is not so manifestly excessive as to nerative 
any presumption that it can have been voluntarily or at least intelligently accepted. 
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6. Three general classes have thus been established: (1) borga rents, (2) karari 
rents which, on an examination of the assets of the soil, are proved uot to be unduly 
oppressive, and (3) kerari rents which lay on the tenant a burden greater than he cau 
bear and which he would never have accepted iad he known what be was binding himseif 
to or had the option of retusing them. In addition, the Hon’ble Mr. Savage hus drawa 
a turther distinction of cases where the proprietors are poor or solely uependent‘om 
small quantities of land; and I may add another class appears, that of tenants who 
cultivate only a smail field and are themselves dependent ou it fur their food. Jt seems 
to me, theretore, that the question cannot at once be dealt with by general orders, but 
that there must be a general enquiry and thereon specific recommendations should be 
made wherever hardship is found. In this view | am supported by the poweriul authority 
of Mr. Beatson Bell. He tells me that during the original commutation proceedings 
at attestation during 1904 he advised his assistants that the money rent after commuta- 
tion should be from 2 to 5U per cent. above the average cash rent of the locality. This 
was before the great rise In prices and in the then existing circumstances it was, he 
thinks, a fair working solution of a diticult problem. 

7. When the special officer was appointed tu dispose of the applications, Beatson 
Bell refused to give him any instruectigia im one direction or the other, and Mr, Jack 
points out that the officer in question had had previous experience in commutation in 
other parts of the province, and doubtless he used his diserction in the decision of the 
cases. At the same time I have no doubt that he bore in mind the advice which Mr. 
Beatson Bell had given to his predecessors on the former occasion and that he gave 
to it the attention which so great an authority deserved. If so, however, it is very 
probable that he did uot sufficiently allow fer the effect produced by the great rise in 
prices in the interval. : 

8. I may here observe that Mr. Jack appears to be mistaken in speaking of 1,000 
cases still undisvosed of in Gouruadi and 50U in the rest of the district. There are no 
commutation cases pending in the file of the special officer, Presumably Mr. Jack 
refers to produce-paving tenancies in which no application for commutation has yet 
been made. Applications in respect of these can still be made by the tenants or the 
landlords to the Collector at any time. I.do.not understand the Hon'ble Mr. Savage 
to have given any orders that such applications were to be rejected. I understand him 
to have informed the Deputy Collector that his work was finished when he disposed of 
the cases in which commutation had been granted during attestation, but subsequently 
quashed on the legal point. . 

9. Before dealing with Mr. Jack’s suggestion that the results of the commutation 
proceedings should be confirmed and compensation offered to the landlords, I think the 
effects of a revision should be tried. I obserye there ig evidence in a petition presented 
hy gentlemen styling themselves ‘‘ A select committee elected by the landholders of 
Graurnadi’’ of readiness to accept such a revision as the Hon'ble Mr. Savage has sug- 
gested, in satisfaction of their claims, and I have little doubt the tenants would gladly 
accept this where enquiry shows that it is equitable, if thereby they could rid themselves 
of the civil suits for arrears which overhang them. I suggest, therefore, the following 
course which Mr. Beatson Bell has been good enough to explain to me:— 


(7) The revisional power of the Board having been taken for granted, it is sub- 
mitted that it would be better, instead of a wholesale revision or even a 
revision in all those cases where the landlord is poor, to limit it to cases 
where a specific motion has been made to the Board or to the Commissioner 
and to those cases which the Collector of his own motion after local enquiry 
may subiait for revision. 

(iz) In all cases so, submitted for revision, the Collector, the Settlement Officer 
or the Deputy Collector appointed should summon the raiyat and record 
his statement which should be forwarded to the Board with such notes as 
appear necessary. 

(iii) Each case so submitted should be dealt with upon its merits. The difference 
between the average cash rent of the locality and the value of the existing 
produce rent should be ealculated. Such percentage of this difference as 
seems tair and equitable in each case should then be added to the average 
cash reut. For example— 


Rs, 
Average cash rent ies sits a Sas 4 
Value of produce eae aes se ssv- “14 
Difference iss aes ~ .. =10 


Then add to Rs. 4— 


Either 10 per cent. of Rs, 10—Re. 
or 20 4 » » 10—Rs. 2, 
a3 30 9 os 098 10— y” 8, 


and so on according to the circumstances of the case. This method 
would bring into play both section 40 (4) (a) and section 40 (4) (4) of the 
Tenancy Act and is sufficiently elastic to meet all cases. The considerations 
which should govern the percentage to be added in each case would be 
those stated in the body of this report and primarily would enable a broad 
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distinction to be drawn between ordinary borga rents, where the tenant 
should, I think, be presumed to have accepted the system in the first 
instance of his own free will (though it is now to his disadvantage) and 
those cases of karari assessment where a manifestly oppressive, even impos- 
sible, demand has been imposed upon him by methods which it is a priori 
certain were not legitimate. 
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No. 905 S. & S.—T., dated Shillong, the 9th July 1909. 


From—-J, T. Rankin, Esa., 1.¢.8., Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacea Division. 


I am directed to convey the thanks of the Board for your interesting report on the 
isin teabains subject of commutation of rent in the Gaurnadi thana ol 
Soe idauiat wv alcs H CAVRE OR hae ee Gece Ol Bakarganj, submitted with your letter 
No. 638 L. R., dated the 9th June 1909, and to request 

that action should be taken as suggested in paragraph 9 thereof. 





IX. 


No. 1058 L. R., dated Barisal, the 10th June, 1914. 


From---A. W. Bornam, Esa., 1.c.s., Collector of Bakarganj, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 


L nave the honour to refer you to your No. 1004 L. R., dated the 16th-l7th July 
1909, on the subject of the commutation of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi of this 
district. 

2. In paragraph 9 of a predecessor’s No. 638 L. R., of 9th June 1909, to the 
address of the Secretary to the Board of Revenue, it was suggested that in cases in which 
a specific motion had been made to the Board on which the Collector of his own motion 
might submit for revision, a Settlement Officer or Deputy Collector should summon the 
raiyat and record his statement which should be forwarded to the Board with such 
notes as appear necessary; and that each such ease should then be considered on its merits. 
This suggestion was approved by the Board. 

3. Babu Atul Chandra Guha, Deputy Collector, was selected to make the necessary 
enquiries, ind I now have the honour to submit his report which is the result of very 
careful enquiries and which, I hope, gives all the information required. 





REPORT. 


Ono hundred and eighty-seven commutation cases were made over to me for enquiry and report. 
The number is made up as follows :— 


Cases remanded by the Commissioner on appeal or in the exercise of his 


revisionary jurisdiction ae uss ies nae oe 81 
Cases which the Collector has been moved to refer to tha Commissioner for 
revision aise oe was as bee . 106 


1 have finished the mufassal enquiries in all the 187 cases, but agreeably to the instructions 
of the late Collector, Mr. Reid, I propose in the present report to deal only with the cases sent 
back on pend, The remaining cases filed before the Collector may wait, pending the result of 
the appeals. 

: tak up these cases at convenient loca] centres and endeavoured as far as possible to bring 
myself within the easy reach of all concerned. I devoted to the work about 29 days in camp, taking 
down the statements of the tenants, as also of the landlords whenever they offered to make any ; 
holding enquiries on the spot; and often going about from field to field and house to house with 
a view to ascertain the pressure of the rent upon the soil, and to form an idea of the material 
condition of the parties concerned. 

I regret that the exigencies of criminal work at Sadar prevented me from going out on tour 
earlier than February and from remaining in camp for more than 10 or 12 days at a stretch, which 
caused undue delay in the disposal of the cases and much loss of time in moving to and from head- 
quarters. 

: The result of my enquiries has been noted separately in each case in three different parts— 

Part I.—Tabular statement setting forth particulars of the holding in the form appended 
--(vide Appendix I). The information set forth in the table has heen partly gathered by me 
at first hand and partly compiled from statistics prepared by Babu R, K. Goswami, Assistant 
trettlement Officer, who was originally entrusted with the work. 

Part I1.—Statements of tenants who were summoned by me in accordance with instructions 
Inid down by the Commissioner and stetements voluntarily made by the landlords. The state- 
wents referred to points, more or less material to the decision of the cases, the more important 
ainoD which will be oe summaries in pees ae 

ha tenants in 7 eases'did not appear, though did my best to secure thei ; 
First of all, instruction was given to them through the police or Collectorate Seana: ceoeenpanee: 
dars were sent out to fetch the tenants who still held’ back. The number of such recusant tenants 
was comparatively small, An impression seems to prevail among them that by entering appear- 
ance, they have nothing to gain and may lose the right to contest the legality of the present 
proceodings. 
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Tt may not be aut of place here to give a short history of these proceedings. ; 

When the settlement of the district reached what is technically callod the “‘ attestation” 
stage, the practice was introduced of commuting produce to money-rents. The practice was 
subsequontly held to be illegal, as section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act in the form in which it 
then stood, gave no authority to the Settlement Officers or their Assistants to commute rents at 
the attestation stage. To cure this illegality, one of the Assistant Settlement Officers, Babu R. K. 
Goswami, was specially empowered by the Local Government to deal with these applications for 
commutation and to proceed with them de novo. Nearly all these applications were granted, but 
the money rent fixed was much below the value of the produce which hitherto fell to the land- 
Jord’s share. The result was a great and sudden reduction of the rent-roll which the landlords 
bitterly resented. They filed a large number of regular appeals, and in those cases in which the 
time for appeal had expired, petitions for revision. They also submitted memorials.to the Board 
and to the Commissioner, setting forth their hardships and grievances. The Hon’ble Member 
(Mr. Savage) then in charge of Land Revenue, placed on record his opinion that the commuta- 
tion officer (Babu R. K. Goswami) has paid very little regard to the value of the existing pro- 
duce rent and thus ignored the provisions of clause (b), section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Out 
of deference to these views, the Commissioner sent back all these cases to the Collector for revi- 
sion, and the Collector made them over to me for enquiry and report, 

In proposing money rents, I have kept in view the instructions laid down by the Commissioner, 
which are summed up below :—- 


The money-rents should be fixed at— 


(i) the average cash rent of the locality; plus . 
(ii) such a percentage of the difference between this average cash rent and the value of 


the existing produce rent, as is fair and equitable according to the circumstances of 
each cuse, 


In determining the percentage to be allowed in each case, the following are the chief factors 
which I have taken into account : — 


Factor No. 1, 


The degree of freedom with which the contract was entered into by the tenant.—Whether accept- 
ance of its terms was secured by undue influence or pressure; or was there a voluntary and intelli- 
geut privity of contract between the parties. 


Facror No.2: 


‘Lhe relation which tho existing produce rent béars to the assets of the holding and the incidence 
of its pressure upon the soil.—If the landlord has driven so hard a bargain that. it has hitherto 
left but little to the raiyat to live upon, the fact should now be discounted in fixing m«ney-rents. 
In such hypothetical cases, the far too high produce rent received by the landlord in the past, has 
gone a great way to raise the basis on which the percentage now to be allowed to him will be 
calculated, and it would be unfair to let the landlord take advantage of this fact and to come in 
for an unduly large share of profits for a second time. This rule should be strictly applied, os 
the State has imposed upon itself the obligation to protect the interests of the raiyats (article VIT, 
Regulation I of 1793). 

At first sight it might appear that these two factors are identical. Ordinarily no doubt the 
ratio which the rent bears to the assets, furnishes a measure of the degree of freedom with which 
the tenant acted, but these two conditions do not always go together. It is possible to conceive 
other circumstances which influenced the will of the raiyat and induced him to deliver to the land- 
lord an exorbitant share of the produce, rather than pay the rent in cash; for example, such 
circumstances as (a) the scarcity of money after the great cyclone of 1876, (b) the difficulty of secur- 
ing a market for the produce, (ce) exemption from the payment of salami, etc. Both undor the 
bargu and karari systems it is usual for the landlord to appraise the crops in the field or in the 
threshing floor and this is no small advantage to the raiyat as it does away with the necessity of 
carrying the produce to the market and saves the cost of conveyance. 


Factor No. 3. 


_ Compensation to the landlord for loss of salami.—Usually- no premium is paid on the crea- 
tion of a produce-paying tenancy and in none of the cases under consideration was any such pre- 
mium paid. If the land were let out at money-rent, 1 salami would be payable according to ordi- 


nary usage and it seems to me that the landlord is entitled to reasonable compensation for the 
loss entailed on him by the system of rent in kind. 


Factor No. 4. 


Extreme poverty of the landlord or tenant.—This factor seems to me to be adventitious and 
has but little to do with the essential conditions of land-holding. In my humble opinion, the hold- 
ing should not be made responsible for circumstances which were possibly brought about by personal 
causes, such as the imprudence, folly, idleness or incapacity of the particular party concerned. 
While admitting that the extreme indigence of the landlord might form a ground for refusing com- 
mutation altogether, where it is shown that the change would deprive him of his means of subsistence 
1 am not quite sure that it should be allowed for, in adjusting the rent of the holding. The superior 
authorities have, however, decided that this factor should be taken into account. 


-. These are all the factors which seem to have a claim upon the attention of the commutation 
offices. 
Tn order to secure a fair equation between conflicting interests, I have assigned i 
: on CC a max 
number of marks to each factor according to its importance, These marks Gurrodpen to the purneit: 


age wich) in my opinion, should be allowed on account of each factor. 
1ugs—- 


Per cent. 
Factor No. 1 bs sae sis 20 
» No, 2 A ee . a 20 
? No. 3 a . 10 
» No. 4 ae wae +or —-5 


(Poverty of landlord= +85 ) 
(Poverty of tenant =—5) 


Bhort history of 
commutation 


Commutation factors 


Liborty of contracte} 


Presaure of reut. 


Compensation fer los: >! 
salami, 


Extreme poverty > 
parties. 


Awar.! of marks. 


Cases caliing for special 
treatment, 


Examination of the 
resuite arrived at. 


Barga and karart 
compared. 


Limits of per centage.— 
Fifty per cent in 


barga. 
Forty per cent in 
kararis 


Standard outturn of 
paddy. 


A kant le wenerally equal 
to 1'7 acres. 


A kathi 1a generally 
equa: te 20 seers (80> 
tole waight,) 


A kathi gauern)ly yieids 
10 seers (80 tolas) of 
rice. 


Extra percentage 
proposed. 


The tenant gets one- 
third for cost of 
cultivation and risk 
of seuson, aud the 
balance is equally 
divided between him 
aud the landlord, 


Va'ue of the produce 


rent at the inception of ~ 


the teuancy, 


Appendix IT, 
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I would ‘illustrate my method by an example. 
Where— 
(i) the raiyat was entirely a free agent in making the contract, . 
(ii) the existing rent is reasonably proportionate to the assets of the holding, 
Gii) no premium was paid on the creation of the tenancy, 
(iv) the landlord and the tenant are both fairly well oi. 


20 per cent. has been allowed for factor No. 1. 
20 per cent. has been allowed for factor No. 2. 
10 per cent. has heen allowed for factor No, 3. 
Nil per cent. has been allowed for tractor No. 4. 





Total ... 50 per cent. 





In other words.in a caso like this, 50 per cent. of the difference between— 
(a) the average cash rent of the locality, and 
(6) the value of the existing produce rent has been added to the former (a), The result has 
been found to coincide with the mean between (a) and (0). 
Ahts-— 


Tf « stands for the average cash rent, and 
y stands for the value of the existing produce rent 
~x _ “ery 


at #3" = 5) 





Under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act (a) and (b) seem to represent the two extreme 
points of the compass within which commutation should be confined and it would be reasonable in 
ordinary cases to fix the rent at the mean between the two. 

In none of the cases under appeal has factor No. 4 come into play. It is difficult to gather 
correct jnformation regarding each co-sharer landlord. The number of such landlords is very large 
and sometimes exceeds 20 or 30. 

During the course of my enquiries, I have come across some very poor widows and destitute 
persons, whose cases call for special treatment, but they have not appealed against the decisions of 
the commutation ofticer. I am afraid they had no competent advice or sufficient means to carry the 
matter to the higher authorities in papesl: They have, however, put in applications to the Collector 
praying for revision, but it seems doubtful whether the Collector hee any power to interfere and give 
then relief. The legal aspects of the question have been discussed at some length in another part of 
the report. 

Paodiieespaying tenancies may be dividéd into two classes :— 


(1) bagra. 
(2) kurart. 

Under barga the landlord receives a proportion of the gross produce, occasionally supplies the 
seed, and shares the risks of the season eqtially with the tenant. th regard to this class, it may be 
said generally that the percentage allowed has reached the ordinary limit of 50 per cent. But the 
allowance has come up to 40 per cent. only in the case of karari leases under which a fixed measure of 
grain is payable as rent. This is quite in accordance with the fitness of things, as under the harart 
system all the risks of the season and the cost of cultivation fall upon the tenant alone. The karari 
rent usually represents more than one half of the average crop, leaving the tenant the surplus produce 
of fat years when it sells at low prices and taking from him all or neurly all the crops in lean years 
when the prices are prohibitive. fhatever may be the disadvantages of land held on a profit-sharing 
pasis, it compares favourably with the o Peri karari system. 

Tn the case of barga leases, the landlord’s share of the produce is an indeterminate quantity 
linble to variation from year to year, and the accuracy of the crop estimate is a matter of the utmost 
impoitance. On this depends the value of the existing produce rent (column 8 of tabular statement ) 
and through column 9 it ultimately affects the amount of rent to be fixed on commutation. I made 
minute enquiries to ascertain what is the standard outturn of paddy and interrogated many villagers 
mostly cultivators, not in any way interested in the present proceedings and there was a consensus 0 
opinion that the average annual outturn of the uplands was 70 kathis of paddy per kani and that of 
the low bhil country 90 kathis per kani. Considering how precarious are the crops in the “low 
marshy regions on the western borders of Gaurnadi, how very liable to damage and destruction by 
floods, Iam inclined to put down an all-round average of 70 kathis for both high and low lands, but 
to be quite on the safe side, I would take a still lower average (60 kathis per kunt) for the purpose of 
estimating the gross produce. Babu R. Ic. Goswami’s estimate falis much below the limit, being very 
often between 40 and 50 kathis. In mest of the cases the landlord did not appear before him and he 
had perforce to accept the tenants’ estimate, however low. I have adopted Babu R. K. Goswami’s 
figures as we basis of my calculation, for I thought that it would be beyond the scope of the enquir. 
entrusted to me to go behind his findings of fact, but IT would recommend that an extra percenta, 4 
(10 per cant.) might be allowed to the landlord as a set off against under-estimate. It will not be 
necessary to Make any extra allowance in the case of land under the karari system, where the rent 
is a ree i eareaend . grain as defined in local measure, : . ; 

s said above the money-rents proposed by me generally represent a mean 

cash rent of the locality and the value of the Sidating produes pene, I have inetitniad vein Gane 
to find out whether this constitutes a fair and equitable rent. I have assumed that a third of the 
gross produce would be a fair share to be given to the landlord under the cash rent system, as both 
the cost of eultivation and the risk of the season fall upon the tenant. I have examined the ‘proposed 
rents in order to see whether they conform to this theory; and the application of this test has justified 
the results arrived at. In a large majority of cases, the proposed rents would allow to the landlord 
abrut one-third of the gross produce, a little more or less according to the circumstances of each cas . 
This remark is specially applicable to barga tenancies. In karari holdings which were hitherto muck 
too heavily rack-rented. the landlord’s profits have in many cases fallen just short of this mark 

In the case o1 produce-paying tenancies created more than 30 years ago, I have endeavoured 
ascertain the value of the produce rent which was in force at the inception of the holding and to 
compare it with the amount now suggested. It has been found that the latter is much in excess of 
the former. But this does not detract from the fairness of the rents now proposed. Coming to a ris 
in prices, the proposed rents would scarcely buy in these latter days the same quantity of prain ea 
uae getveraote 30 ne cng nad the former system. Where rent is paid in kind, this vere fact 

isecunts the rise of prices a self-acting machinery and this sh red for i erti 
produce 3 rroncy-ret y £ ould be allowed for in converting 
‘rom the accompanying statement it will be seen that the money ren ’ 
an increase of 27 per cent. over the amount fixed by Babu R. K. Gowan. Ganddete it ne 
stances and bearing in mind the fact that rents once commuted are not liable to enhancement within 
the next 15 vears (ide section 40 A. of the Bengal Tenancy Act) I am inclined to think th i the 
landlords are fully entitled to this increase. - . 


lvit 


The proposed rents fall far short of the profits which the landlords used to get during the last 
20 years or more. To avoid a sudden and violent disturbance of the profits to which they were so 
long accustomed, I would suggest that the proposed rents be brought into effect two or three years 
hence. This will give the landiords time to adapt themselves to the changed situation which they have 
been suddenly called upon to face and I have no doubt that it will rob.commutation of much of its 
horrors and seeming injustice, : : j : 

The landlords may deserve much of the execration to which they have been held up, but it should 
not be forgotten that at the inception of these produce-paying tenancies, the advantages were not all 
on their side. The scarcity of money after the cylone of 1876, the difficulty of securing a_ suitable 
market for the produce, the insecurity of communications with such market, have no doubt had their 
influence on the raiyat in inducing a preference for the system of rent in kind, 

J am of opinion. that there are strong grounds for allowing commutation, The barga system is 
Hable to abuse and I am persuaded that it has been used in the past as an instrument of oppression. 
The landlords at the time of appraising the crops would make estimates much in excess of the reality 
and the raiyat would in most cases be too ignorant or helpless to oppose him. The landlord’s under- 
lings employed in preparing tuck lists (estimate of produce) would have to be bribed. The landlords 
are not in the habit of giving proper acquittance for the produce delivered to them as their share or 
of rendering accounts, and the result is that the raiyat is always deep in their books and despairs of 
ever extricating himself from the meshes that have closed round him. 

The karwrt system is even worse—the rent exacted constitutes a most exorbitant share of the 
produce. The ralyat can never prosper under the crushing weight of so heavy a burden. All the cost 
of cultivation is borne by the raiyat and all the risks of the season fall on him entirely. The conditions 
of the tenancy offer no inducements to the landlords to provide facilities for irrigation or to make 
improvements on the holding and it it difficult to conceive circumstances more discouraging to the 
interests of good agriculture. 

Tn half a dozen cases the raiyats have given kabuliyats agreeing to pay a specified sum of money 
as price in the event of their failure to deliver the stipulated quantity of produce. It has been 
urged on behalf of the landlords that the raiyat is bound by the terms of the contract to pay the price 
named. I differ from this view and think that the landlord has no right to the pound of flesh claimed 
by him. The price named in most cases is so exorbitant as to raise the presumption that the contract 
is unconscionable. urther, I am inclined to hold, following 8 C. W. N. 151 and 14 C. W. N. elxxxiv, 
that the money value was attributed to the paddy for purposes of stamp duty and registration only. 

“Tt also appears that the raiyat was scarcely cognisant of the full effect of the penal provision and in 
this view it cannot be said that there was privity of contract between the parties. But it is scarcely 
necessary to go into the merits of this controversy. It does not seem.to be within the province of the 
Revenue Officer, acting under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, to construe documents or to give 
effect to them, and J um of opinion that the terms of the kabuliyat need not be taken into account in 
commutation. The very process of commutation means an essential variation of the contract for the 
payment of rent in kind and aims directly at the supersession of the kabuliyat under which produce 
rent is payable to the landlords. 

In most of the cases under consideration it has been claimed that the holding comprises khamar land. 
over which no occupancy rights can be acquired (vide section 116 of the Bengal Tenancy Act.) 
Under section 40 ibid, none but occupancy raiyats are entitled to apply for commutation. But it 
appears that many of the landlords concerned possess no More than the interest of a tenure-holder 
and are not proprietors within the meaning of clause 2, section 3 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and thus 
their claim is untenable, on the very face of it. As for the rest, whose interest is proprietory, no 
evidence is forthcoming to show that the land constitutes their khas khamar. None of the lands 
have been entered as khas khamar in the kabuliyat (where it exists) or in the record-of-rights. In 
no case is the land contiguous to the landlord’s homestead which negatives the presumption of khamar. 
Moreover, the tenants have been recorded in settlement as settled raiyats and no evidence has been 
adduced to rebut the presumption raised by the record-of-rights.. This claim may, therefore, be well 
left out of consideration. 

Among the cases sent back on remand, are some-applications for revision filed after expiry of the 
time prescribed for appeal. Though commutation paceeailinils are subject to apneal, it is doubtful 
whether they are open to revision. Section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, lays down that orders of 
commutation are subject ‘‘like ordinary revenue proceedings’ to appeal, but it does not invest the 
superior revenue authorities with revisionary jurisdiction. The provisions of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act relate to rent and not to revenue; the Board and by delegation the Commissioner, have been 
vested with the superintendence of land revenue only (vide Regulations IIT of 1822 and I of 1829 ye 
The form of words used “like ordinary revenue proceedings ’’ seem to imply that orders of commnta- 
tion do not actually fall within that category, but that the ordinary revenue procedure has been 
extended so as to cover proceedings under section 40. 

In the case of barga tenancies here, as in Bihar, ancient local custom does not recognise any right 
to.the land in the cultivator but merely to a share of the produce raised. The landlords find it difficult 
to reconcile themselves to the comparatively recent innovations of law which declare produce-paying 
tenants capable of acquiring the status of occupancy raiyats. They resent this statutory provision 
as an unjust interference with the customary rights confirmed by long prescription, 

These proceedings have greatly embittered the relations between Jandlord and tenant and set 
them by the ears. In spite of the orders of commutation, the landlords refuse to accept money rent 
and insist on the payment of produce as before. I came across several cases in which the landlords 
have sued their tenants for alleged arrears and in execution of decrees sold them out of all they had. 

I am afraid that the proposed rents will fail to satisfy the landlords, being much below the value 
of the produce they have been accustomed to receive, and that they will try to overreach our orders, Of 
course no suit lies in the Civil Court by which the propriety of an order under section 40 can be 
questioned (3 C, W. N. 311) but the landlords will try to dodge round and in suits for recovery of 
arrears of produce rent (which they will continue to bring in spite of commutation), raise side issuos 
tending to neutralise the effect of our orders. For example, they may raise the issue— 


(1) that the tennnt is a non-occupancy raiyat and as such not. entitled to appl for commuta- 
tion, and that the commutation has, therefore, been illegal and of no Bitoot ; oe 

(2) that tenants holding under the karari system are raiyats holding at fixed rates and not 
occupancy raiyats. 


The result is no doubt uncertain, and it is likely that the ultimate victory will re t with 
tenant; but the landlords (I mean such among them as have got sufficient sienhe like this Priddis ot 
Medakul, the Dass of Goila, the Dattas of Batajor, etc., will give hard fight up to the High Court 
and T am an that the proverbial laws delay and the exponse of litigation will prove ruinous to the 
poor raiyat, . . ; 

Having regard to the difficult situation, I tried my hest to throw oil over troubled waters and te 


effect a compromise, but I regret that my efforts met with little success—onl i 
puneabiy settled. ess—only 13 cases having, heen 
Arot Caannrasa Guna, 


The 7th June 1910. Deputy Collector. 
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No. 2906 R., dated Dacca, the 20th February 1911. 


From-—-THE Hon aie Mr. W. J. Re, 1.c.s., Offg. Commissioner of the Dacca 

1vision, 

To—tThe Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

I wave the honour to invite a reference to this office memorandum No. 752 L.R., 
dated the 21st June 1910, submitting copy of letter No. 1058 L. R., dated the 10th June 
1910, from the Collector of Bakarganj, on the subject of the commutation of produce 
rent in thana Gaurnadi of that district. 

2. Since then I have heard and decided 80 appeals which were pending in the 
court of the Commissioner, upholding in the great majority of cases the awards of the 
Deputy Collector, Babu Atul Chandra Guha, who had followed in his awards the 
principles outlined in his report. In a few cases I raised his awards to something 
nearer the standard obtained by adding to the average cash rent in the vicinity 50 
per cent. of the difference between this and the average annual value of produce rents 
actually received during a period of ten years. These were mainly cases in which it 
seemed to me that the Deputy Collector has misread the orders of the Hon’ble Mr. 
LeMesurier remanding the appeals for further report. In some of the appeals pleaders 
appeared, but in a great many the appellants did not take the trouble to be represented 
before me. So far as [| am aware no second appeal has been presented to the Board 
against any of my orders; and if this is correct it may, I think, be said that for the 
present this matter of commutations in Bakarganj is at an end. 

3. In addition to the eighty regular appeals just mentioned, four petitions of a 
general nature were presented to the Commissioner by groups of landlords in Gaurnadi. 
These protested generally against commutation being allowed. They were sent to the 
Collector for report and his reply followed the same lines as does the report of Babu 
Atul Chandra Guha. [ have, therefore, informed the petitioners that all appeals 
regularly presented have been decided, and that it is open to any other landlord who 
feels himself aggrieved to apply specifically to the Board or to the Commissioner for 
revision. In this I have followed paragraph 9 of the Hon'ble Mr. LeMesurier’s letter 
No. 688 L.R., dated the 9th June-1909, which was accepted by the Board in their 
Secretary’s letter No. 905 S. & S.—-T.; dated the 9th June 1909. 

I have from time to time made particular enquiries as to whether there is any 
likelihood of the apprehensions of the Hon’ble Mr. Savage being realised and of there 
being’an outbreak of lawlessness in the Gaurnadithana. So far as my information goes, 
T cannot find that for the present, at all events, any such danger exists. The situation 
will require careful watching on the part of the Collector, particularly if the landlords 
can sue on any large scale to recover arrear rents from their tenants. I repeat, however, 
that in my opinion there is no immediate danger. 


— 


XT. 


No. 3996 L. R., dated Barisal, the 6th January 1912. 


From—A. W. Boruam, Esa., 1.c.8., Collector of Bakarganj. 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 


In continuation of my letter No. 1058L.R., dated the 10th June 1910, on the 
subject of the commutation of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi of this district, I have 
the honour to forward a further report from Babu Atul Chandra Guha, Deputy Collector, 
containing the results of his enquirics in respect of these cases in which applications for 
revision were filed after the expiry of the period prescribed for appeal. 

2. Ina number of cases, the particulars of which have been noted in Appendix I, 
the tenants executed kabuliyats after the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, binding 
themselves in the event of their failure to deliver the stipulated quantity of produce, 
to pay specified sums of money in excess of the value of the existing produce rent. In 
two cases in which similar kabuliyats were executed before the passing of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, the Hon’ble Members of the Board of Revenue held that, as section 
178 (3) (g) of that Act did not apply, the contracts were valid and binding against the 
tenants, but they refused commutation in these cases in order to avoid the hardship 
which the enforcement of such bargains would entail (vide Board’s judgment in appeals 
Nos. 21 and 22 of group No. 1 of 1911). The Hon’ble Members did not, however, 
indicate what course they would have adopted, if the kabuliyats were executed after, 
instead of before, the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and I have thought it proper 
to report all such cases for orders. 

3. In one case (entered in Appendix IT) it has been found that the tenant had no 
right of occupancy when he applied for commutation, and he is not, therefore, entitled 
to the benefit of the provisions of section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

4. Appendix III contains the cases in which I recommend that the orders of the 
Assistant Settlement Officer should be revised. My recommendation is in each case 
shown in column 9 of the Appendix. I propose that the commuted rent should take 
effect from the Ist of Bysack of 1318 B.S. 

5. The petitions for revision with connected papers and the original commutation 
records ate forwarded herewith. An acknowledgment of their receipt is requested, 


lix 
6. Of the 106 cases referred to in the Deputy Collector’s report— 


Fourteen are included in Appendix I. 
One is included in Appendix II. 
Sixty-three are included in Appendix ITI. 


The petitions for revision has been struck off in 18 cases on compromise of the 
parties, and in three cases for non-appearance of the parties. Jn seven cases, after 
seeing the Deputy Collector’s report, I found no reason for recommending revision. 


REPORT. 


In continuation of my report, dated the 7th June 1910, forwarded to the Commis- 
sioner with Collector’s letter No. 10581L.R., dated the 10th June 1910, I have the 
honour to submit the result of my enquiries in the 106 remanent cases in which no 
regular appeals were filed, but applications were made praying for a revision of the 
orders of commutation passed by Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, in exercise of the 
special powers vested in him under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. Agreeably 
to the instructions of Mr. Reid, the then Collector of Bakarganj, action on these cases 
was deferred pending the decision of the regular appeals. These latter have now been 
disposed of, and the principles which formed our ratie decidendi have been generally 
affirmed by the higher revenue authorities. In dealing with the cases now under con- 
sideration, I have followed the same principles and procedure, a full exposition of which 
will be found in my report referred to above. The result of my enquiries have been 
embodied in three different parts in each case— 


Part 1.—Tabular statement of particulars relating to the holding, ete. 

Part I].—Statements made by parties and witnesses. 

Part III.-—Suggestion of the rent to be fixed on commutation or of any other 
manner in which the application should be disposed of. 


2. In two cases carried in appeal to the Board of Revenue in which the tenants 
executed kabuliyats before the passing of the Bengal Tenancy Act, binding themselves 
to pay exorbitant sums of money, in lieu of produce rent, the Hon’ble Members have 
held that as section 178 (3) (g) of the Tenancy Act did not apply, the contracts were 
operative and must be given effect to in commutation, but in order to avoid the evil 
involved in the enforcement of the unconscionable bargains, they have refused commu- 
tation altogether (vide Board’s judgment in appeals Nos. 21 and 22 of group No. 1 
of 1911). In a number of cases at present under report (for details, vide Appendix), 
the tenants executed kabuliyats similar to the above some time after the Bengal Tenancy 
Act came into operation. Although the Hon’ble Members have observed by way of 
obiter dictum that section 178 (8) (g) does not invalidate such contracts, they do not 
clearly indicate what view they would have taken if the contracts in the cases before 
them were executed after the passing of the Tenancy Act. In these circumstances, 
I have refrained from suggesting in column 10 of the tabular statement the amount 
of rent which should be fixed on commutation and left the whole matter to be decided 
by the authorities. I should, however, add that both the cases carried in appeal to the 
Board were contested before the commutation officer, while those which have been 
deal{ with in the present report were originally decided ex parte. Section 40 does not 
authorise refusal of commutation, except in cases in which the application under that 
section is opposed. 


Ato. CHanpra GuHa, 


Deputy Collector. 
The 19th October 1911. 
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No. 6206R., dated Dacca, the 25th September 1912. 
From—N. BonnaM-Carter, Esq., 1.c.s., Offg. Commissioner of the Dacca 
_ Division, 
To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Bengal. 

IT HAVE the honour to refer to letter No. 2906R., dated the 20th February 1911, 
from the Officiating Commissioner of the Dacca Division, to the Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, on the subject of the commutation of produce 
rents in thana Gaurnadi of the Bakarganj district, and to submit, for the orders of the 
Board, 78 cases relating to the commutation of rents in certain tenancies in that area. 


e * * * * * cd 


It will be seen that the effect of the Commissioner’s recommendations, appr 

at | , approved 
by the Board, was to limit the enguiry to cases in which an appeal had been ee 16 
the Board or to the Commissioner, and to cases which the Collector in his own motion 
might submit for revision. In pursuance of these orders, my predecessor, Mr. Reid 


T T 
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heard and decided 80 of these commutation cases in which appeals had been lodged, as 
reported to the Board in his letter No. 2906R., dated the 20th February 1911. In 
addition to these appeals, there were 106 cases in which application had been made to 
the Collector for a revision after the period of the appeal had expired. Reports in 
regard to these cases were received by me from the Collector of Barisal, with his letter 
No. 3996 L. R., dated the 6th January 1912, a copy of which is enclosed. The Collector 
struck off 21 cases on compromise or on account of the failure of the parties to attend, 
and in seven other cases he refused the application for revision. The records of the 
remaining 78 cases he forwarded to me, together with a report of the Deputy Collector 
in each case, for transmission to the Board. 
4. These 78 cases must again be subdivided into three classes— 


(a) in 14 cases (included in Appendix I) the tenant had executed a kabuliyat 
agreeing to pay a stipulated sum in lieu of the produce in kind; 

(6) one tase (included in Appendix II) in which the tenant had no ocvupancy 
right; and 

(c) sixty-three cases in which the Collector has recommended that the money 
rents fixed by the special officer should be enhanced. 


5. In the 14 cases dealt with in Appendix I, it will be seen that the amount of 
money rent payable under the kabuliyat in default of payment of rent in kind, in all 
cases represeiits a very much a dae rent than the prevailing cash rent for similar 
lands in the vicinity. In several cases the amount is very much higher even than 
the money value of the average rent in kind paid during the past three years and is 
unconscionable. The kabuliyats in all these cases were excluded after the passing of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act. My predecessor, Mr. Reid, in deciding a similar case on 
appeal, held that the fixing of a high money penalty in default of payment of rent 
in kind was in contravention of section 178 (3) (g) of the Bengal Tenanvy Act and 
ignored the kabuliyat and fixed what he considered a fair money rent. 

The Hon’ble Member of the Board (the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier), however, in 

appeal No. 21 of group No. 1 of 1911 (Gopal Chandra Banerjee and other, appellants, 
versus Karimuddi Karikar and others, respondents), decided on 3lst March 1911, held 
that the matter ‘vas not free from doubt,-“lam strongly of opinion that money rent 
fixed in the kabuliyat should not be exforced, because it is unconscionable, and because, 
if an application for commutation under section 40 of the Bengal Tenancy Act is 
oi it clearly cannot be right that the discretion of the Revenue Officer should be 
fottered. 
-Ta these circumstances T consider that the best course is that recommended by the 
Deptity Collector, Babu Atul Chandra Guha, who enquired into these cases, comely to 
reject the application for commutation. JT) recommend, therefore, that in these cases 
the otder of the Revenue Officer Axing. a monéy rent be set aside and the application 
for commutation be rejected. I have noted in the remark column of Appendix I the 
amount of rent originally fixed by the Revenue Officer which is the subject of the 
presént application. 

6. In the one case referred to in Appendix IJ, the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul 
Chandra Guha, has found that the tenant has not the status of an occupancy tenant, and 
therefore is not étititled to commutation. In case, however, this recommendation is 
not accepted, he suggests that the rent be fixed at the average money rates of the locality 
glus four-tenths of the difference between the average money tates and the average 
annual value of the produce. In this case the rent would be— 





Rea. a. 

Average money rent es ees . «6B LL 
Four-tenths of difference of average value of annual 

produce oe des oe . 17 2 

Total . 23818 





The rent originally fixed by the Commutation Officer, Babu Radha Krishna 
Goswami, was Rs. 32-12. The latter officer found definitely that the holding was an 
occupancy holding, and the opinion of the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul Chandra 
Guha, does not convince me to the contrary, because he has left out of consideration 
the fact that the tenant has other lands in the village which no doubt give him the 
status of an occupancy tenant. In my opinion the rent should be fixed at Rs. 23-13. - 

7. As regards the remaining 63 cases, particulars will be found in Appendix III 
of the rents which would be leviable, if calculated at the average rate of money rents 
in the neighbourhood, the average value of the produce rent actually received by the 
landierds during ten years, and the rent fixed by Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, the 
Conmmutatton Officer, and the rent now proposed by the Deputy Collector, Babu Atul 
Chandra Guha (who enquired into the case), and by the Collector. ‘The system adopted 
by Babu Atul Chandra Guha in making his proposals for fixing the money rents are 
set forth in paragraphs 13 to 26 of his report, dated the 7th June 1910, a copy of which 
was forwarded with my memorandum No. 752U.8., dated the 2ist June 1910. Shortly 
the principle followed is to fix the rent at an average rate in accordance with the 
average rate paid in cash for similar lands in the vicinity, plus a certain proportion 
of the difference between that rate and the average annual vale of the produce actually 
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made over to the landlord. The proportion varies in accordance with certain considera~- 
tions set forth in the Deputy Collector’s report, referred to above. The proportion 
is commonly half the ditference, but varies from 35 to 55 per cent. on the difference. 
The Collector has accepted the Deputy Collector’s recommendations in all these cases, 
save that he has the rent in round annas, omitting pies. In two cases a kabuliyat has 
been executed, fixing the amount of money rent to be -paid in default of payment of 
the produce rent, and as the amount fixed in both cases is reasonable, the Collector has 
accepted it. 

8. Ihave examined the records of all the cases, and I consider that the proposals 
made by the Collector are reasonable and should be accepted. The general effect of 
these proposals is to raise the cash rents originally fixed by the Commuting Officer, 
Babu Radha Krishna Goswami, and this result is, I believe, reasonable if regard be 
had to two important considerations— 


(1) that when lands are leased on payment of a produce rent, it is not the 
custom to take any salami, and the Deputy Collector reports that in none 
of these cases was salami taken, and : 

(2) that in recent years there has been a very large rise in prices, and there is 
little doubt that if the landlords of tenants paying a cash rent choose to 
sue for an enhancement in rent on the ground of a rise in price, they 
would be successful, 


9. I must express my regret that the submission of these cases to the Board have 
been so seriously delayed. There was a large number of records to be looked through, 
and though I took up the cases, intending to dispose of them on two previous occasions, 
the pressure of other work has prevented me from completing the work until now. I 
have recently received a petition from Barada Kanta Das, one of the petitioners, asking 
for early orders on the case, and I return the petition, dated the 28th June 1912, 
addressed to the Board of Revenue, by Gopal Chandra Banerjee and others, received 
with your memorandum No. 1529 A., dated the 15th July 1912, asking for early orders, 
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No. 44A., dated Calcutta, the 4th January 1913. 


From—A. Marr, Eisq., 1.c.s., Seeretary to the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
To—The Commissioner of the Dacea Division. 

Tam directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 6206 R., dated the 25th 
September 1912, submitting, for the orders of the Board, 78 cases of the commutation 
of produce rents in thana Gaurnadi in the district of Bakarganj. 

2. In reply I am to say that these cases may be disposed of by you, leaving the 

arties to move the Board, if they feel aggrieved at your orders. The cases are, there- 
ore, returned herewith. 


XIV. 
IN, THE COURT OF THE COMMISSIONER OF THE DACCA DEVISION. 


Reav—Mr. Bonham-Cartor’s letter No. 6206 R., dated the 25th September 1912, to be addross of 
the Board on the subject of cases for commutation of rent in the district of Bakargan]. 


Reap aso-—-Board’s letter No. 44 A., dated the 4th January 1913, in reply.to the same. 


ORDER. 


i ‘nts with the recommendations of my predecessor. As the Board 
déive Friar ang aa definite orders, I hereby pass orders in the bala of . alee 
recommendations. I only note, with reference to the 14 cases dearer in paragraps 
5 of Mr. Bouham-Carter’s letter, that im rejecting the eDarcomeee Boece ie an 
J do not purpert to lay down any general principle. tf similar cases ¢ 
again, it may well be that I shall grant commutation. 

N. D. Beatson BErr, 
Commisstoner. 


The 22nd January 1913. 
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No. 1980 L. R., dated Bakarganj, the 7th August 1933. 


on karganj,: 
—_F. W. Stree, Esa., 1.C.8., Collector of Ba 
pre Commissioner of the Dacca Division. : 
Iw continuation of this office letter No. 3996L.R., dated the 6th January 1912, 
in fie subient of the commutation of produce sbi in oe sou 4 hare vatas 
forward herewith a further report trom Dabu | 
pire fae napus Colledtar, containing the results of his enquiries in respect of 127 
J , 
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cases in which applications for revision were filed after the expiry of the period pres- 
cribed for appeal. : 

2. In proposing the money rents the Deputy Collector has followed the instruc~- 
tions contained in paragraph 9 (22) of the Hon’ble Mr. LeMesurier’s letter No. 638 L. R., 
secre the 9th-10th June 1909, to the address of the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

3. Out of the 127 cases new dealt with by the Deputy Collector, 22 cases have 
been struck off for non-appearance of the parties, 12 cases have been amicably settled 
and rents have been proposed in the remaining 93 cases in which I recommend that the 
orders of the Assistant Settlement Officer should be revised. The particulars of these 
cases are given in Appendix A herewith submitted, and my recommendation im each 
case is recorded in column 12 of the Appendix. I propose that the commuted rent 
shall take effect from the Ist of Baisakh 1818 B.S. 

The petitions for revision with all connected papers and the original commuta- 
tion records are forwarded herewith. An acknowledgment of their receipt is requested. 


XVI. 


No. 4674R., dated Dacca, the 20th September 1913. 


From—Tur Hon’str Mr. N. D. Bearson Bevt, c.1.£., 1.¢c.8., Commissioner 
of the Dacca Division, 
To—The Collector of Bakarganj. 

Wir reference to your letter No. 1980 L.R., dated the 7th August 1918, with 
which you submit the records of 93 commutation cases, together with recommendations 
for revision, I have the honour to say that when Mr. Bonham-Carter wrote his letter 
of the 25th September 1912, he was evidently under the impression that he was dealing 
with all the pending cases. When I passed my order of the 22nd January 1913, I was 
also under the same impression. It is clear that there must be some finality in this 
matter. After a full consideration of the cireumstances I have come to the conclusion 
that I should not interfere in any case in’which the petition for revision was filed more 
than two years after the commutation order of Babu R. K. Goswami. I, therefore, 
decline to interfere in 27 cases as per the annexed statement B, but I accept your 
recommendations in 66 cases as per the annexed statement A. In these 66 cases the 
revised rents will take effect from the Bengali year 1321, 

2. The records are returned. 
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Lutract paragraph 3 of letter No, 824, dated Barisal, the 27th December 1907, 
from J.C, Jack, Esa, t.c.s., Settlement Officer of Bakarganj to the Director 
of the Department of Land Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


* * # * * * # * 


3. I may add that I have received several petitions from tenants latel t 
: 5 ave é ; ely on the 
subject. It appears that where rents have been commuted, the landlord has ie many 
rie brought suits for three years’ arrears of paddy rents and obtained decrees ‘some- 
Hines even in contested cases. Over a hundred specific cases have eome to my notice 

an u is possible that there may be two hundred cases in all. But T have She ver 
wiler ie eon Z heii inforniation, as I do not find the Civil Courts at “all 
ling y detailed information about ‘‘ disposed of’ cases. [ h 2 q 
sera i oe eb nae that suits for arrears of orbduce esheets 

- » totally unknown and a great volume of evide 

ie ee Patapealiee rents are actually cut and taken from the field parece 
a ag en ia two hundred out of a total of nine hundred cases go to ie : 
eae = openly asserted, that the cases were brought to force tenants Fa ab d Ne 
ey ue that etecns ae Lee aka eae of these circumstances, it pe 

0 me é quiry In justice to be ordered in the 
Meo maten ele ie to the notice of the Hon'ble Tae Sia 
: » the ma , Wi er ¢ i i , if 
it appear that injustice on a very pousidetable-ceatet ac Taw 


a suitable remedy may be afforded. has been done, as I strongly suspect, 
WT TSE YA he 


Extract paragraph 3 of letter No, 25-74T -» dated the 11th Januam 1908 
N. D. Bearson Bet, Esa., c.1.2., 1.¢.8., Director of the piers He 
Land Recards, Eastern Bengal and Assain, to the Secretary to 
the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


i bg bg 7 * * * * 


3. The matter dealt with in Mr. Jack’s third i iking } 
2 : i ! . paragraph is of strik 
is practically impossible that the produce rents in aneaian should all Hea corn 
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for three years. The suits which are brought for these arrears were certainly brought 
in order to punish the tenants for having applied for commutation in the settlement 
courts. I have no doubt that the Munsiffs who disposed of these rent suits weighed 
the evidence to the best of their ability, but I have also no doubt that a failure of justice 
has occurred. I would also point out that if the decrees are executed the entire crop 
of the raiyats will be taken by the landlord for two consecutive years. If the costs 
of the landlord in the civil court have also been decreed against the raiyats, their 
position is still more deplorable. When the special officer carries out his work of com- 
mutation he may enquire into the case of these raiyats and submit a detailed report. 
It will be a melancholy result of the settlement operations in Bakarganj that a number 
of raiyats should be ruined because the Settlement Officer, acting on the advice of the 
Legal Remembrancer and the instructions of the Board of Revenue, commuted their 
rents at the wrong stage. If the facts turn out to be as bad as is now reported, Govern- 
ment is under a moral obligation to award compensation to the raiyats concerned, The 
report which I suggest may, however, be awaited. 


XIX. 


No. 938, dated Faridpur, the 3“ January 1909. 


From—J. ©. Jack, Esa., 1.¢.8., Settlement Officer, Faridpur and Bakarganj, 
To—The Director of the Department of Land Records, Fastern Bengal and 
Assam, 


Wirt reference to your No. 25-47, dated the 26th October 1908, I have the honour 
to sond the report of Babu Radha Krishna Goswami. The report is full enough, but 
the information is necessarily incomplete. I do not see, however, how ampler infor- 
mation can be obtained, as the difficulties are very great and there is an entire absence 
of documentary or reliable evidence. It is very difficult to make any recommendations, 
especially as the fate of the recent commutations is still in the melting-pot while many 
of the decrees themselves are held in suspense. It is clear, however, that where injury 
resulted, responsibility must be chiefly laid at the door of the Settlement Department. 

The report may be read in connection with my report to the Commissioner on the 
commutation cases. 


REPORT CONCERNING THE TREATMENT OF TENANTS WHOSE RENTS WERE 
COMMUTED BY THE SETTLEMENT DEPARTMENT AT THE TIME OF 
ATTESTATION. 


Wire trying commutation cases in thana Gournadi-I have enquired into the effect on tenants of 
ecommutations made hy the Settlement Department at the time of attestation of the record-of-rights. 
The difficulty about the enquiry was that the landlords in most cases obstinately refused to attend to 
my call and so I had little opportunity of hearing both sides, In order, however, ta come to the right 
conclusion and to determine the true state of things I carried on close and sifting enquiries whenever 
any allegation was made against or contrary to the interest of an absentee landlord, and I believe that 
I have pent able to elicit the truth in the majority of the cases and about most of the facts herein 
reported. 

The talukdars of Gournadi mostly belong to the middle class, and oxcepting perhaps a few, the 
majority of them had to depend for their subsistence on the produce rents they obtained from barga 
and karari lands. Tho raiyats on the other hand, mostly illiterate, were not aware of the existence 
of the law about commutation, and consequently there was little misunderstanding between landlords 
and tonants in the matter of helding on payment of produce rents. When, however, the Settlement 
Courts began to explain the law to the raiyats and to invite them to commute if they liked, they easily 
perceived that they ha: so long slept over their rights and felt tempted to regard the warnings of their 
jandlords with scorn, while the latter naturally acquired a great dislike and apathy towards this measure 
of the Settlement Department which threatened to deprive them of their principal means of livelihood. 
The commutations made at the time of attestation thus created feelings of bitter animosity between 
landlords and tenants. Considering the steady increase in the price of food-grains the commutation 
was most welcome to the tenants, while the landlords took it as the most unjust and iniquitous measure 
that could ever be introduced and enforced. In vain did the landlords attempt by persuasion and 
threat to dissuade the tenants from committing what they thought to be an outrage, and it is no wonder 
that failing in this attempt they should try actually to carry out the threat and harass the tenant in 
every possible way in order to compel him to pay the old produce rent. , 

In order to chastise the tenants who commuted their produce rent at that time, a large number of 
rent suits were instituted by the landlords after attestation, in which the Civil Courts declared the 
commutations as illegal and refused to be bound by the orders passed ultra vires. Tempted by the 
success, landlords began to flock to the Civil Court to get an authoritative judgment in as many 
cases of commutation as possible in order to compel the tenants to come out of their circle of combina- 
tion and to descend from their attitude of defiance. Having lost their vantage ground of opposition 
in the Civil Courts the tenants were about to return to swear allegiance to their landlords, when tho 
rumour reached their ears that Government, moved by the Settlement Department, were ‘appointing 
for the purpose of commutation of produce rents on a sure legal basis a specially-empowered officer 
whoso orders the Civil Courts would be bound to respect. is news again stimulated the tenants, 
while the landlords began to lose heart under the apprehension that orders passed by the special officer 
must be unassailable in the Civil Courts. When I went out to camp in Gournadi, the landlords appeared 
to have laboured under the impression that it would be useless to contest commutation cases either 
before me or in appeals before the Revenue authorities, as it was apparent from the appointment by 
Government of a special officer that the Board of Revenue recommended the measure. Tho general 
idea was that the only remedy of the landlords, as before, lay in rent-suits before the Civil] Courts and 
as they cared to take no notice of the cases pending hefore me, my court was practically deserted by 
the landlords from May to the middle of August and it was only after the inspection of my camp by 
the Hon’ble First Member of the Board that landlords began to attend and to contest petitions : 

The impression of the landlords, whether tenure-holders or proprietors, in this part is that all barga 
lands and all such karart lands as were formerly had under the barga system, but have since hen 
transformed into karari, are their khamar lands. There appears to be no legal force in this impression, 
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but in facet prior to the District Settlement, barga tenants do not appear to have claimed any per- 
manent right or any kind of right over barga lands. The landlords enjoyed the unquestionable right 
to let out their barga lands aiter every harvest to any one they liked, and though as a matter of 
favour they allowed any barga land to remain in the possession of the same cultivator from year +6 
year, their right to throw him out after every harvest was always recognised by the bargadars. It is 
for this reason that before the District Settlement very few suits for arrears of produce rents went up 
to Civil Courts. When any bargadar fell in arrears or otherwise rendered himself unfit for being 
entrusted with the land, the landlord could either settle the land with another person or attach the 
land next year, with standing crops, and realise therefrom his current and arrear dues. After the 
District Settlement the landlords were afraid either to attach the Jand or to eject the old cultivator 
and settle the land with another in accordance with the usual practice. They had, therefore, no other 
alternative but to institute suits for realisation of the produce rents in cases of arrears. The facts that 
hefore the Settlement, suits for produce rents were almost unknown and that after the Settlement, 
the number of such suits became abnormally high, do not, therefore, necessarily mean that most of 
such ‘suits are false. 

The method of paying produce rents in respect of karari lands differ substantially from the 
method in respect of barge lands. Crops of karari lands, when ripe, are harvested by the tenant and 
the landlord’s dues are either carried to the latter’s house by the tenant or are taken away by the 
landlord with his own men. But when a barga crop is ripe on the field the tenant has to carry the 
news to the house of the landlord, who then either sends a man or goes himself to what is called tuck 
the crop, that is to say, to make an estimate of the outturn and to fix the quantity to be paid by the 
cultivator to the landlord, To take a concrete example: suppose a tenant has to pay two-fifths of 
the produce to the landlord and the crop is estimated by tuck at 50 maunds. ‘The quantity payable 
to the landlord is then fixed at 20 maunds. In the northern part of the thana, in making the tuck or 
estimate, clear margin is left to the tenant to provide for the seed and to meet the cost of harvesting 
(beran). If the landlord and the tenant cannot agree between themselves as to the estimate, one or 
more experienced neighbours of the tenant (called tuck-dars) are invited to make a tuck and both 
parties abide by that estimate. The landlord then enters the quantity ‘“tuck-ed’’ in his ‘ tuck-list”’ 
and goes away. The tenant then gathers the crop and carries the landlord’s quantity as determined 
by the tuck to the landlord’s house. Sometimes the landlord sends his own man to collect the crop 
from the tenants. Almost every householder in this part keeps a dinghi boat for movement during the 
rainy season and these small boats are employed for the purpose of conveying the crop-rent from the 
tenant’s house to the landlord’s. Where the landlord’s house becomes inaccessible by boat during the 
winter the crop is generally allowed to remain in the house of the raiyat until the next rainy season, 
unless the landlord prefers to accept the current market value of the produce rent instead of the 
produce itself. Jf a tenant withholds payment in any year or makes short payment, the landlord makes 
an ‘‘attachment”’ of the next year’s crop when ripe and then deputes a man to be present at the 
threshing-ground to carry the landlord’s quantity, both current and arrear, as soon as threshing 
and winnowing are completed. The “attachment”, is made by sending an information, vérbal or 
written, to the tenant to thateeffect. Of course, in,some instances, the landlord prefers not to make any 
tuck or estimate before harvesting, and depends on the integrity of the tenant for the right paymont of 
his just share, but these are only exceptions to the general rule. 

The methods described above are in vogue.in the whole thana of Gournadi. 

I have very carefully enquired into the different methods of payment, not from the landlords but 
from the tenants themselves, and I have not the least doubt that arrears of produce rents can arise both 
in respect of karari and barga lands. But at the same time I believe that the landlords never allowed 
arrears to accumulate for more than a year or two, especially in cage of barga tenancies. I have already 
said that in case of big arrears from a bargadar the land was attached by the landlord and the arrear 
and current dues realised from the standing crops next year. A strong landlord would attach even 
karari lands and collect the arrears without going to the Civil Court with a rent suit.. Under the 
prevailing practice arrears could hardly aceumulate for more than a year in case of barga lands. 

The commutations at the attestation stage in thana Gournadi were done in 1311 B. S., and it was 
then directed in most cases that the orders should take effect from 1312 B. S. All those rent suite 
which were instituted for the three years from 1309 to 1811 B. S. are, therefore, ta be looked on with 
great suspicion, I am not going to assert that every, one of those cases is false, but what I mean to 
say is that according to the local custom arrears could hardly have accumulated for three years before 
the attestation of the record-of-rights, when the landlords enjoyed the authority of attaching the 
crops at their pleasure and taking away their dues. The tenants against whom such rent suits 
have been filed, have mostly complained that they are wholly or partly false, that 
is to say, some admitted the claims in respect of 1311 and some in respect of 1810 and 1311, but a few 
only admitted having been in arrears for threc years from 1809. I had no opportunity of hearin the 
landlords in those cases, as they refused to appear before me in spite of repeated notices. Many such 
rent suits, however, have been decreed in full by Civil Courts, even in contested cases, and though I 
have great doubts as to whether justice has been done in each of these cases, it is difficult to say 
positively that there has been any miscarriage of justice by hearing only the interested party. 

The main difficulty in ascertaining the truth or falsity of these cases arises out of the fact that the 
fandlords in this thana (I think this is the practice of the landlords in the whole district) seldom, if 
ever, give any receipt or dakhila for the produce rent they realise from the tenants. When, there- 
fore, a suit is instituted for realisation of arrear produce rents, the raiyat cannot give any satisfactory 
deeumentary evidence of payment, while the landlord can very easily file some tuck lists and hishab 
prepared, if necessary, to suit his own purpose, and thus catch the raiyat at a disadvantage which 
it becomes almost impossible for the latter to overcome. The Civil Courts cannot go beyond the 
evidence on record and cannot see their way to reject evidence not disproved and so they are left no 
option but to decide against the tenant. __ oe 

Appended will be found a list evens I) giving instances of cases instituted against the raiyats 
who got their produce rent commuted at the time of attestation. The allegation of the tenants as to 
the truth or falsity of the cases has been noted in the list against those cases about which the tenant 
coneerned gene before me to make a statement. It will be found that in mauza Pakurta, revenue 
survey No. 746, the claim of the landlords for 1309 has in most cases been alleged to be false, while the 
claim for 1811 made in the same suit has generally been admitted to be true. “Though these cases have 
been decreed in full by Civil Courts, I am inclined to suspect that there has been miscarriage of justice 
in some of these cases. Why shauld the tenant admit before me his liability for 1811 and plead payment. 
for 1309 concerning a case already decreed? If he meant to state a falsehood he might have pleaded 
payment of the entiré claim, My suspicion about the falsity of the cases has been confirmed by the 
wide notoriety of the Sarbajans of Bakal, who are the landlords of Pakurta. Not only the tenants 
concerned, but also tenants of other mauzas in the vicinity, as well as landlords residing in the neigh- 
bourhood, spoke very disparagingly of the Sarbajnas of Bakal. They are reported to bo quite 
unscrupulous as to the methods they adopt for chastising their tenants, having recourse to any means 
however despicable, in order to punish a tenant who would unluckily happen to offend them in any way. 
It is no wonder that landlords of this type should file false rent suits or false suits on forged money 
bonds in order to bring the tenants down to their knees. The Poddars of Medakul, who are landlords 
in mauza Donarkandi, revenue survey No. 685 have a similar bad reputation. I am told that in 
consequence of certain criminal proceedings between these landlords and their tenants in mauza Donar- 
kandi, the former have been bound down under section 107, Criminal Procedure Cede, to keep the peace 
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for one yaar. The Guptas of Fullasri, who are landlords in mauza Barapakia, revenue survey No. 758, 
have also been unfayourably reported on. The cases instituted by these landlords have mostly been 
represe ited to be false by the tenants, and the sincerity of the manner with which some of these tenants 
disclosed their grievances to me, inclined mé to believe that they were speaking truly. 

At the same time it should be noted that many tenants spoke palpable falsehoods in the matter of 
their arrears. A few days before I commenced the trial of commutation cases as special officer, a senior 
Peshkar, Munshi Nazumuaddi, was sent over by the Settlement Officer to Gournadi to collect the names 
of the raiyats who wanted commutation and to enquire into some petitions filed by the raiyats of 
Gournadi complaining about bad treatment from their landlords. Many raiyats, who admitted before 
the Peshkar to have been in arrears since attestation, denied the fact before me and pleaded payment 
up to date. Apparently they were afraid to admit their arrears before me lest the admissions be used 
against them subsequently in rent suits in Civil Courts, 

I examined the tenants who appearéd before me very closely, observed their demeanour very 
minutely and weighed their statements very carefully.. Whatever the liabilities of the tenants might 
have been hefore 1312 B.S., that is to say, before attestation, there can be no doubt that almost all of 
those who got their produce rents commuted at attestation did not pay any rent to their landlords 
after attestation, 7.e., since 1312. Believing that the landlords were legally bound to accept the money 
rent fixea by the Settlement Officers, they offered the. aforesaid money rent to their landlords, while 
the latter declined to aceept the money rent and sued the tenants in the Civil Courts for old produce 
rents. My strong conviction is that rent suits for arrears of produce rents after 1312, against those 
who got their produce rents commuted at attestation, are generally true. 

T think I should add a short note regarding the petitions received by the Settlement Officer from 
the raiyats of Gournadi. The whole file, as it was made over to me by Munshi Nazumaddi, was found 
to contain altogether 103 petitions. Of these, 64 petitions (file X) relate to commutations made at 
attestation and the remsining 44 (file Y) have no connection with the commutations made at attesta- 
tioy. The applicants not haying been able to give the number of the rent suits in every case, it could 
not be ascertained from the Civil Courts whether the rent suits complained of in the petitions in (file X) 
were actually filed and what was their result. The Civil Courts consider it a trouble and inconvenience 
to allow our men to hunt. through their registers and records in the dark, but if the case number and 
name of the court could be given they might be inclined to help us in obtaining the details of the 
eases, as it would then be easy for them to find the cases out, 

Those tenants who got their produce rent commuted at attestation and against whom rent guita 
were instituted hy their landlords were asked by general notices and beat of drums to come up again, 
if they liked, to commute and to speak about the cireumstances of the rent suits instituted against 
them. But a few only eppeared in response to the call, and I have taken down their statements about 
the rent suits. As regards those who did not appear before me I have reproduced their cases from the 
report of Munshi Nazumaddi. 

It was ascertained {rom the record-of-rights that in Gournadi commyftation orders were passed in 
respect of 915 tenancies at the time of attestation. »This figure, however, could not be accurate, as in 
many instances commutstions were ordered without, entering the cases in the dispute list. Besides the 
915 cases counted in the office by referring to the record-of-rights, about 80 more cases came to my 
notice in the course of my special work. The total number of commutations allowed at the time of 
attestation in thana Gournadi may roughly be estimated at 1,000 in round figures. Out of these, rent 
suits have been instituted, as far as could be ascertained, against 207 raiyats, involving 215 tenancies, 
the number of suits having been found to be 226. Tho result of these 225 suits, as ascertained from the 
tenants, is roughly giver below ;:— 


Withdrawn 4 
Struck off eee oe r. ic a2 
Price of produce rent decreed Ae be 5s ... 206 
Cash rent decreed, it having been held that the rent payable was not ror number of cases 
produce but cash 4 14 Sis she decreed 209. 
Pending at the time of the enquiry ba ae we 10 
Total we 225 





As the information about these suits have been gathered mainly from the raiyats, it is impossible, 
without active help of Civil Courts, to say that the cases listed have really been filed or have really 
terminated in the manner represented by the tenants. In most of the cases decreed, the tenants plead 
that they have paid off various amounts amicably in satisfaction of the decree, but as they cannot 
show ahy receipt for the amounts, it is difficult to place any reliance on their allegations about payments. 
From the statements made by the tenants it appears that about a third part of the decrees have not 
yet been executed by the landlords who are, however, threatening the tenants concerned with execution 
and sale unless they execute kabuliats and bind themselves to pay produce rent for ever. In conse- 
quence of executions taken, 16 tenancies have already been sold off and three raiyats have been forced 
without taking execution, to surrender their holdings, and there is no knowing how many more will 
lose a nh in execution of decrees or by forced surrender hereafter. (For details of the cases, vide 
Appendix I. ; 

Out cf those against whom there have been no rent suits, more than 300 tenants have admitted 
that they have paid no rent since attestation, the reason being that they offered the money rent fixed 
by the Settlement Officer, which the landlords refused to accept and so they could not make payments. 
About the same number of tenants pleaded that they have been paying produce rent even after 
commutation for fear of offending their landlords, but scarcely any of them could show any receipt or 
dakhila for the produce they say they have paid. TI believe that many of these latter group of tenants 
made false statements on the subject of payment, though there can be no doubt that many of them have 
really paid produce rent overawed by strong measures taken by the landlords. I am not giving a list of 
those tenants who got their produce rent commuted at the time of attestion but against whom there 
have been rent suits. A list of such tenants was already prepared in Bengali by Peshkar Nazumaddi 
Munshi after local enquiry (vide list in his book ID, which may be referred to, if necessary. I checked 
his list in many cases and found coat it was carefully prepared. 

Those tenants against whom rent suits have not been filed have been persecuted in other ways. A 
few examples of oppression reported by such tenants are also given. , 

Some 11 tenants complained that their landlords sued them for money bonds which were false 
Two instances of forcible eviction and 11 instances of forcible seizure and carrying away of crops on the 
refusal of the tenants to pay produce rent were brought to notice. Two tenants, it was reported, were 
compelled to surrender, two were forced to execute false money bonds, and yet another two. were 
forced to execute dhan karwri kubuliats after commutation at attestation. A list of these sufferers 
will be found at the end of the report (vide Appendices IT to VII). 

A few landlords, for example the Samaddars of Bagdha (who have lands in mauza Bagcha, revenue 
survey No. 156 and mauza Ambola, revenue survey No. 154) have been reported to have accepted the 
commuted rent fixed by the Settlement Department, hut the raiyats cannot show any dakhila or 
receipt for the money rent they say they p-id, and the landlords also do not admit that they received 
money rent. After hearing the tenants and some of the landlords, I have come to the conclusion that 
some co-sharers of these landlords actually received their share of the money rent from many of the 
tenants, but did not give any receipt therefor. 
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There is not the least doubt that the greater portion of the tenants who got their produce rent 
commuted at the time of attestation have suffered will in every probability have to suffer great hard- 
ships by reason of the mistakes committed by the Settlement Department. But it is very difficult 
successfully to find out which tenants have actually been injured and the extent of their injury. Many 
tenants have not yet actually suffered any loss, but they have every risk of sustaining an injury at any 
moment the landlords sue they for. their admitted arrears, while those that will stick to their allegiance 
to the landlords may not suffer any injury at all. Under these circumstances the solution of the ques- 
tion of awarding compensation to the tenants who commuted their produce rents at the time of 
attestation is bound to be a very difficult one, unless it is decided to award compensation to every such 
tenant, whether he may or may not yet have suffered any pecuniary loss by reason of the commutation. 

In conclusion, I beg to add that many of the tenants, whose produce rents I have recently com- 
muted as Special Officer, will certainly be persecuted by their landlords in all conceivable ways. They 
will ineur the gravest displeasure of their landlords, and if they do not ultimately succumb to the 
persecutions, they will at least not be able to enjoy the land in peace. In order, therefore, to afford 
protection to these raiyats it were better if Government could be moved to instruct both Civil and 
Criminal Courts to proceed with special caution and circumspection in dealing with cases between such 
landlords -and tenants, directly or indirectly. 
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No, 25-372 T., dated Camp Rajshahi, the 5th February 1909. 


From—N. D. Beatson Bexz, Esq., C.1.., 1.€.8., Director of the Department 
of Land Records, Eastern Beagal and Assan. 
To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Wiru reference to your letter No. 397 8S. & S.—G., dated the 23rd November 1908, 
on the subject of rent suits in connection with the commutation proceedings 1n 
Bakarganj Settlement, I have the honour to forward a copy of Mr. Jack’s letter No, 988, 
dated the 20th January 1909, together with the original enclosures of that letter. The 
report of Babu Radha Krishna Goswami is full and interesting. Although it cannot 
be said that sufficient materials have been collected for bringing the matter, as was 
suggested by Mr. Jack in his letter of 12th December 1907, to the notice of the Hon’ble 
Judges of the High Court, there can be no doubt that a good many tenants have been 
ruined because the Sett®ment Department,.acting upon legal advice, commuted their 
rents at the wrong time. I would suggest that a-sum of Rs. 1,000 should be placed in 
the hands of the Settlement Officer for the payment of compensation in a few of the 
hardest and best-authenticated cases. 
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IN THE COURT OF THE SETTLEMENT OFFICER, BAKARGANJ. 


Tux Secrgrary oF State ror Inpia 
Cersus 
Katixrisio THAKUR AND OTHERS, 


Otjections under Section 108 A of the Tenancy Act, 


Tux question before me is the ownership of rivers, It is a question which has exercised 
the ingenuity of lawyers in all countries and all ages. As the district of Bakarganj is 
covered with a network of rivers which oonstantly change their position like the refleo!ions 
in a kaleidoscope, it was evident from the first that this question would urise in a complicated 
torm in the course of the Survey and Settlement of the district The district is being taken up 
block by block, each block consisting of several thanas. The first block is made up of thanas 
Barisal, Nalchniti, Bakarganj and Bauphal., The survey of this block has been completed and 
the records have been attested and published in draft, This is the time for filing ‘‘ objections” 
against any eutry which has been made in the record. ‘I'he Colicctor of the District, acting 
on behalf of the Secretary ot State in Council, has filed four cbjections, one relating to each 
of the surveyed thanas,’ 1n cach objection the Collector gives a list of some of the largest 
rivers in the thana and requests that “ Goverument be recorded as owner of the rivers and 
dous mentioned above and a:y othcr rivers, dons or khals which according to the present survey 
are, in the opinion of the Court, navigable streams.” As a more suitable opportunity 18 
unlikely to arise for coming to a geveral decision upon this vexed guestion, I have caused 
notices to be sent to all pargana-zamindars of the dietrict, not only to those of the four 
thanas above mentioned, but also to those of the remaining than.s Any decision which I 
now arrive at will he embodied in the Settlement Rules and will be followed throughout the 
operation. It was, therefore, desirable thatthe general body of zamindars should be fully 
apprised of the present procecdings. The case on behalf of Government has been laid before 
me by Babu Chandmohan Chatterji and the case on bebalf of the zamindars by Babu Dina 
Bandhu Sen and Babu Rajani Kanta Das. | have been uble to arrive at certain general 
principles which should guide the officers of this department when dealing with rivers in any 
part of the district. ‘Che Collector on the one hand and private zamindars on the other hand 
are of course free to bring forward from time to time specitio claims in regard to specific 
rivers, provided that these claims are based upon peculiar circumstances which have not been 
dealt with in the present proceedings. 

2, It is a recognized principle of law in all countries that the State has certain definite 
rights in :egard to rivers. It is laid down in the Koman Law that “all rivers and ports are 
public.” Flumina autem omnia et portus publica unt. (Justinien 11—1—2,) This very 
sweeping doctrine is slightly modified by Ulpian, who points out that there is a distinction 
between rivers (fuming) and rivulets (xii). The latter are not the property of the State. 
Even in regard to rivers (flumina), Ulpian limits the title of the State to those which are 
* perennial” as distinguished from those which are “turrential,” For our present purpose it 
is well to note that in the Roman Law all flumina perennia are the property of the State irres- 
pective of any consideration of tidality or navigability. In England on the other hand all 
perenuial rivers are not the property of the Crown, but only those which are tidal and navi- 
gable. In the case of Neill v. Duke of Devons ‘ire (8 App. Oas. 125, 157) it was laid down 
that “the rizht of the Sovereign oxists in every navigable river where tho sea ebbs and flows. 
Livery such river is a Royal river and the fishery ot it is a Royal fishery and belongs to the 
Queen by her prerogative.” The law of Scotland would appear to be identical in this respect 
with the law of J.ngland ; see the case of Orr Ewing vy. C lguioun (2 App. Cas. 889, 85+). In 
France on the other hand the Roman Law is followed more closely. Ihe question of tidality 
is eliminated and the only question is navigability. All lrench rivors which are “ flottables”” 
are the property of the State. In America the situation is interesting, he States which 
have comparatively small rivers allow private persons to own the beds of navigable rivers 
above the point to which the tide reaches; but the States through which tho Mississippi 
and other large rivers flow exclude the claims of private owners from the whole navigable 
portion of the river. The Mississippi is navigable for many hundred miles about tho tidal 

int. 
al 3. The law iu India would appear to be identioal with the law of France and with the 
law of the Mississippi States in America. In India the Crown is the owner of all navigable 
rivers, whether they are or are not tidal. The statutory Jaw on the subject is found in Regu. 
lation XL of 1826. ‘I'his Regulation divides rivers into tw> main classes (1) rivers which 
are “large ard navigable” and (2) rivers which are “small and shallow.” The Enactment 
assun.es that the former are primd fucie the preperty of the State, and that the latter are 
prima facie (ne property of individuals, There is no mention of tides in the whole Regula- 
tion. Along with Regulation XI of 1825 we must read Regulation I of 17983 which em- 
bodies in the form of law the proclawation issued by Lord Cornwallis on the eve of the 
Permanent Settlenent. The proclamation, which isa lengthy and elalcrate ducumen’, is 
entirely silent on the subject of rivers. From this it is evident that the Governor-General 
in Council had no intention of assigning to the newly created ‘‘ proprietors” those rights in 
rivers which the oommon law of all nations recognises as vesting in the’State. Whether the 
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rights of the State in rivers wore to coincide with those in England, or with those in Rome, 
or with the vid media adopted by france and the Mississippi States remained undetermined 
until the appearance of Regulation XI of 1+25. That Regulation decided the point. hs 
view of the law is authoritatively laid down by the Privy Council iu the case of Magendra 
Chandra Ghose v. Mahomed Esof (10 B, L. R., 4U6),in which it was held that in lndia a 
navigable river which has ceased to be tidal is on the same footing asa tidal river, In the 
recent Privy Council case of Jagadindra Nath Roy v. Secretary of State tor India it is simi- 
larly beld that all * public navigable rivers ”’ are presumed to be outside the Permanent Settle- 
ment (J, lb RB. Cal. XXX—291.) We therefore arrive at the conclusion that all the 
navigable rivers of Bengal, whether tidal or non-tidal, were excluded from the Permanent 
Settlement. They remained, to ure the expression adopted in tie case of Joms vo Madun 
Mohan Thakur (18 Moore’s Indian Appeal, 467), part of the “public domain.” As far as 
this district is concerned, it is well fur private owners that tidality can constitute no basis for 
8 claim on behalf of Government. The district is eut up with tidal creeks in every direction. 
The ditch which separates my compound from the compound of my neighbour is a tidal 
ditoh, ‘The water rises and falls in it twice a day. 

4, Ifthe rivers had remained as Lord Ccrnuwallis found them, the situation would now 
he comparatively simple. This is exactly what the rivers declined to do. ‘They immediately 
began to shift their position and have been doing fo ever since. As far as this district is 
concerned, it is probable that most. of the present navigable rivers lie geographically in posi- 
tions which were occupied either wholly or partly by solid land at the time of the Permanent 
Setrlement : while on the other hand most of the navigable channels as they existed in 1798 
(that is to say, the “ public domain ” reserved by Lord Cornwailis) are now either wholly or 
partly solid land enjoyed by private owners or Ly new tenants under Government. I need 
not discuss here the law of alluvion, diluvion, and reformation i stfu. ‘hese aro questions 
which arise in connection with the record-of-rights in alluvial formations. I am immediately. 
concerned w:th the converse question—how are we to deal with the existing navigable rivers ? 
In nearly every case they flow either wholly or partly over land which Lort Cornwallis 
declared to he the private property of individuals. By the law of Rome no difficulty would 
have arisen. ‘The existing bed of the river would be the property of the State even though 
the river had broken away for itself through the middle of some private land. Justinvian 
says—Nveus autem aireus ejus juris esse incipit cujua et ipsum flumen, td est publieus” (II—I— 
823.) The unfortunate Roman owner howeverregained his title when the river left tis land 
and moved on elsewhere. This would appear to be also the law in America, It is not how- 
eversoin Knglaud, nor inJndia. Lord Hale has laid down in his ‘De Jure Maris” (page 15) 
that in oases of this sort, 80 long as the subject can point out the geographical position of 
his submerged land, “the subject doth not lose his property.” This doctrine was tollowed in 
regard to India in the famous case of Loper v. Madan Mohan Thukur already quoted. If a 
proprietor keeps open bis claim by paying Government revenue he still continues to be the 
legal owner of his entire estate, including any portion which bappens to be situated at present 
at the bottom of a navigable river. In general practice, a proyrietor refrains from applying for 
a reduction of land revenue on the ground of diluvion. He prefers to pay the entire amount 
so long as his estate as a whole is not a losing concern. On the other hand, Government 
has been assessing revenue upon new formations of land. The result of the parallel 
courses adopted by the proprietors and by Government is ubvious. The revenue has been 
gradually expanding and the “public domain” has been gradually contracting, To 
use a homely metaphor: Government has been gradually eating its cake aud cannot 
therefore haveit. ow much of the cake remains ie a difficult question to decide. 

&. We have now arrived at a perfectly definite conclusion regarding the existing 
navigable rivers of the di-trict: In so far as the existing navigable rivers occupy the same 
reogiaphical positim as they occupied in 1783, they are still part of the public domain 
and ace the property of the Lrown; in so far as they now flow over what was land in 1793, 
they are legally private property. srovided that iand revenue is still being peid. We 
heave reached this conclusion without any reference to the question of ‘‘‘Thakbust” and 
revenue-survey maps. ‘I'i.ese maps ere notin fact an essential element of the problem, 
any more than a milestone is an essential element of a journey. ‘Ihe Permanent Settleme: t 
was cot made on the basis of any map. It is true that Major Xenuell published an 
** Atlas of Bengal” in 1780, the individual sheets of which besr dates shortly before 1730. 
Tne atlas dees not of course show estates, and although it isa highly meritorious work, it 
cannot be held to be authoritive in questions of title (see the judgment of the High Cour! in 
the case of Kali Kristo Tnakur v. Aceretary of State, dated 2.-6-98-—unreported), It was 
not till more than half a century after the Permanent Settlement that the Revenue Survey 
of Bengal was undertaken, ‘The face of the country had Meanwhile considerably changed. 
The Revenue Survey was preceded by a non-professional demarcation survey, in the courre 
of which *Thakbust’? maps were prepared for euch mauzt. The ithisbust maps are on 
the scale of 16 inches to the mile and show the boundaries of estates as well as the boundaries 
of Mauzas. The Revenue Survay maps are on the scule of 4 inches to the nile and show 
only the buundaries of Mauzas without showing the b undaries of estates. The Revenue 
Survey maps are purely geographical. The Thakbust maps profess to be also a rough 
redord-of-rights, but only in so far as po-session is concerned. (See Nabo Kumar Das v, 
Gobinda Crandra Roy, 9 Cal. L. R 309, and m-ny similar decisions. } Tt is, however, @ curious 
faot in this district that in r-gard to navigable rivers no fixed princijle has been observed. 
Some navigable rivers are shown in tie Thakbust maps as part of the “ public domain, ’ 
some are included whelly within the estate on this bank, some wholly within the estate 
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on that bank, and some are divided between the two riparian estates. The possession of all 
these navigab'e rivirs was undoubtedly then as now merely theoretical. ‘These rivers were 
then as now highways of commerce used by the public at large. I take it that the maxim 
§* Od.osa et smhonesta non sunt in lege presumenda”’ applies even to Thakbust amins, We must 
therefore presume that when the amin haa shown a large navigable river as part of an 
adjoining estate, he has done so either as a matter of survey convenience or from a 
bond fide belief (the grounds of which have not been disclosed) that the navigable river as 
found by him was ou a geographical site oocupie] at the time of the Permanent Settlement 
by the dry land of this particular estate. If the former has been the motive of the amin, 
his action can obviously have no bearing upon any question cf title ; if the latter has been 
hie motive, he has olearly exceeded his functions. ‘The fact that a Thakbust amin has shown a 
partioular navigable river as part of an adjoining estate or estates may therefore be altogotber 
eliminated from our ousideration. In this connection the case of Jagadiudru Nath Ray 
v. Seoretary of State for Indiv quoted above is very much to the point. It was held in that 
cuse that the fact of a public navigable river having b.en shown in tre Thakbust maps as part 
of a riparian estate did not e-en throw upon the Crown the onus of proving that what was 
a navigable river at the time of the Thakbust map was a navigable river at the time of 
the Permanent Sett-e-uent. The onus of proving that a chauge has taken place since the 
Permanent Settlement is initially upon the party who asserts that there has been a change. 
A zamin lar cannot gei ride of the onus by showiag that a ‘Phakbust amin treated a navigable 
tiver as if it were private property. (mn the other hand, it most not be taken to be the law 
that a Thakbust map is of no probative value. When the amin has confined himeelf to his 
proper functions oud has shown a particular site to be occupied oy land and has duly 
noted that the land in question is possersed by the proprietor of a certain estate, this entry, 
although not conclusive has consilerable probative value. If this particular site 
is found in the yresent survsy to be covered by a navigable river and if the proprietor 
has taken no abatement of land revenue, I should ba inclined to hold ia any proceeding 
between the Crown and thit proprietor that the burden of showing that this site was part of 
a navigaile river in 1793 now rested upon the Crown. 

6. I must next decide how to apply the law to the preparation of the present record-of« 
rights. It would be obviously wrong tu record in the first instance that any navigable river, 
as it now exists, is the property of a private individual, as the lezal presumption is initially 
otherwise. Oa the otner hand, there are grave objections against recording the Crown, 
without preli:ui: ary enquiry, asthe owner of every existing navigable river. ‘There is a 
technioul legal presumption th«t every such entry wonld be correct. But io point of fact 
nearly ev-ry such entry wonld be wholly or partially wrong. The zamindars of this 
district are often rich and always litigious. Jf all the existing navigable vivers were 
recorded by me as Crown property, the Collector would be compelled to fight his way inch 
by inch along the navigable rivers ofthe district. Where he was confronted by what 
may calla“ waver thak”’ he would probably gain his point by virtue of the undisturbed 
presumption in his favour ; where he was confronted by a‘‘land thak ” tha shoe would he 
on the other foot and the zamindar would probably gain the day. In any case there would 
be a crop of troublesome and expensive litigation under section 308. If such a proceeding 
would ensure v lasting benefit to the “ peace, order and good government ” of the district, 
I should not hesitate to adopt it. But there are reasons for thinking that any entry 
regarding the»wnership of a navigable river which eventually found its way into the 
record-of rigits aft-r ail this turmoil would be of rather doubtful validity. Under section 102 
of the Tenancy Acta revenue officer is authorised to réoord the name of each tenant, the 
name of each tenant’s landlord and the land which each tenantholds. There is obvionsly no 
“tenant ’ and no “linulord” in a navigable river, for the terms “ tenant ’ and “Jandlord”’ 
are strictly dutined in the Act and nave no application to such an entity as a navigable river, 
The Act has, however, been amended 60 as to authorizea record of “ occupants * or 
“gocupiers’’ (botn terms oceur) in addition to landlords and tenants. “ Occupant ” and 
“ ogoupier ” are nowhere defined in the Act, but I do not think it would be wrong to hold 
tiat the generul public is the legal “ occupant” or “ ocoupier’? of a navigable highway. 
It would probably be an undue straining of terms to maiutain that the proprietor of the 
river-bed, whether he bea private person or the Ciown, is in constructive * occupation ” 
of the same. It is a curious fact that there is uo mention of “ proprietors ” in section 102, 
The section is however not intended to be exhaustiva ; it specially authorizes Government to 
direct that o-her particulars besides those mentioaed iu the ssotion shall be recorded. In 
the present settlement we have been authorized to reovrd * the name of each proprietor with 
the character and extent of his interest.” (Notification No. 1959 T.-=K, dated 2nd Ovtober 
1900,) Reaiing this along with the provisions regarding the record of “ ocoupiers,” wa 
should probably be making a legal entry if we entered certain non-agricultural soil, such 
as the bed of a navigable river, as “the property of A.B., in the ocouvation of the general 
public.” ‘The poi.it is. however, by no means free from difficulty, and 1 am aware that 
competent legal authorities have held that “ land ” in Chapter X of the ‘lenancy Act cannot 
include non-sgticultural soil of any sort and that, as we nave been authorized to prepare a 
record of the “ lands” of the district, any entry which we may make Tegarding non- 
agricultural soil, sueb as the bed of a river, is of no legal validity, On the whole, con- 
sidering the influx of litigation which will be provoked and the possible fruitlessness of 
that litigation, I have decided to adopt a middle course in the matter of navigable rivers. 
Kvery navigab'e river will appear for convenience in tue pape.sof some mauza. It will be 
placed in a sye-ial kbatian in which the entries for ; roprietor, estate, pargana, and landlocd 
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will remain entirely blank. In the column where posscssors are generally recordel 
there will simply be the words “ Such and such navigable river ; ou‘side the record.” The 
navigable rive:s which are so wide that the two banks cannot be shown in the mapof 
any mauza will be specially dealt with, but neither in their case will any evtry of ownership 
be attempted. 

7. Nothing in the above remarks should be taken as applying to the Sundarbans, 
By Regulation ILi of 1828, it ie declared that ‘the uninhabited tract known by the name 
of the Sundarbans has ever been and is hereby declared still to Le the property of the State : 
the same not having been alienated or assigued to zamindars or included in any of the 
errangements for the Pesmanent Settlement, it shall therefore be competent fur the Guvernor 
General in Council to make as heretofore grants, assignments and leases of any parts of 
the said Sundarbans ” (Section 18—i.) The same Regulation enacts that ‘the boundary 
of the Sundarbans jungle shall be laid down by accurate survey, as determined on the 
spot by the Commissioner of the Sundarbans” (Section 183—ii.) This was actually 
carried out in 1829—.0 by Mr. Dampier, the Commissioner of the Sundarbans, assisted by 
Lieutenant Hodges of the Survey Department. South of the lire known as the “ Dampier- 
Hodges line” Government isthe sule proprietor both of lani and water and should 
invariably be so recorded. T may note in passing that the ‘* Dampier-Ilodges ” line is not 
to be confused with certain administrative lines shown on various maps as the “ Sundarban 
line ” for the time being. 

8. Up to this point I have not disouesed the meaning cf the word “navigable.” I have 
endeavoured to obtain elucidation from the representatives of the Orown and the represent- 
atives of the zamindars, as well as from Regulations, rulings and works of reference, Two 
clusses of definition have been brought forward. One oless is worded as follows“ A 
navigable iver is a river which is navigable.” ‘Che other class shuns tautology and laye 
down the maxim “A navigable river is a river which is as wide as a piece of etring and 
as deep asa hole in the ground.” I cannot say that I have found either clase of definition 
helpful. Perhaps the nearest approach to exactitude is made by Ulpian, the Roman Jurist. 
He includes among navigable rivers any river along which rafts can pass ‘becouse rafts sre 
often very useful.” If Ulpian had lived in -Bakeiganj he would probably have modified his 
definilion. Rafts ard dingis ply in, e@xiguous creeks throughout the district, and any 
definition based upon their passage would inoreaze the “ publie domain ” of the Crown to an 
extent never contemplated. To arrive at a working definition, we must give up eerie 
and come to figures) We must either say that all rivers are naviguble which allow the 
paseage of boats of so many tuns burden at all times of the year aud at all states of the 
tide; or we must say that all rivers of certain dimensi«ns are presumed to be navigable. 
‘lhe former plan would be difficult to carry out in practice; and although the lutter plan 
presents difficulties in regard to depth, it is feasible in regard to width. he Survey Depart- 
meut divides rivers into two classes—(1) those which are 8 chains or less in width, and 
(2) those wlich are more than 8 chains in width, In the former class a traverse line is 
taken along ore bank and in the latter elaes along both banks, Three chains equal 66 yards. 
I do not think we can do better than adopt this criterion, ‘Let all rivers which are more 
than 66 yards in width be olagsed as “ uavigable” and dealt with according to the instiuc. 
tions contained in parsgraph 6. Let vecessary changes be made in the record wherever 
required. I’ shall ask the rurvev officer to prepare a congreg:ted map of each thana, 
colouring in red all the rivers which are more than 66 yards wide. The averae width should 
be taken into consideration. 

y. In regard to rivers which are not “navigable,” the practice hitherto adopted will be 
maintained. ‘The ‘i hakbust map may be taken as the criterion until the contrary is shown ; 
that is to say, the existing bed of the river will in the first instance be shown as appertain- 
ing to the mauga or mauzas to which the river at the time of the thak was shown to apper- 
tain, even though the existing river be not now in exactly the same geographical position as 
the river at the time of the thak. Any proprietor who is dissatisfied can institute a case 
under sectiou 106, when the matter will be thoroughly enquired into. It is likely that this 
course will create less friction between proprietors than any attempt to follow the doctrine 
of common law which bisects the boundary channel and allows cach riparian owner to 
exercise dominion ad medium filum alvet. 

10. ‘the question of fisheries is offen mixed up with the question of ownership of river- 
beds. ‘the two questions are really quite distinct. I donot think that revenue officers 
acting under Chapter X of the Tenancy Act have any direct concern with fisheries. It 
would appear from section 198 that the provisions of the Act relating to rent-suits are 
applicable “as far as may be “to fisheries. 4 here is no corresponding section in regard to 
Chapter X. At the most, a fishery may he noted in the remarks column as an easement. 
How far this will have any legal effect is doubtful in view cf the ruling contained in 
J. L BR. Cal, XXVI, 864 Fishing rights are however of great importance to the village 
community and should be duly mentioned in the “ Mauza Notes,” as contemplated by the 
Board of levenue. 

11. It only remains to add that throughout this proceeding tho term “proprietor” 
includes Government in the case of khas mahals. Government is also the sole zamindar 
of the pargana of Buzurg Umedpur. 


Bantisat, B. Bet, 
The 4th September 1903. Scitlement Officer, 
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fovernment estates Jor which reasettlament of land revenue was made during 
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Serial fori : ; 
Tauzi Previous Ultimate revenue |___. 
num number. Thana, Area. revenue, after re-settlement, 
er. From To 
1 | a 8 4 cy | 6 | q | 8 
| Bs. a. PB Ra a. P. | 
1 1487 PatnakhOli, Bakarganj, Na)- 474-50 2,189 8 11% 2,749 8 0 1007 | 1922, 
chith. 
2 1447 Puruakhali iis, fee «et 47-01 119 0 0 181 1 0 1907 1922 
3 1475 Naleni SG Cstie Sts 543 B10 0 1413 0 1907 1988 
4 1546 Patua<hati re ae 22-28 6 4 «8 766 0 i911 1926 
6 17.2 Mehend ganj sie se down 1711 9 30 7 0 1910 1925 
6 2002 Paruat hali Oy se ar 24°39 48 9 3 $3 6 0 1910 1925 
7 2005 BRuphal .. eae 878-00 563 0 0 1,094 6 0 1907 gay 
8 2622 Mehondigarj and Bhola .. 438 12:1 °9 2014 0 1.08 1923 
8 2933 Mehendimany ou. ue 783 25 3 $30 1969 1924 
10 2991 Ditto dae ees Bey 8-8) 700 1810 0 1909 1023+ 
11 3189 Ditts sea Livaas. eds 14°98 110 9 3 7112 0 1408 1593. 
BB 8135 _. Ditto ie Rs Owe 4r4t 1318 8 239 0 1908 1928 
13 4532 Amtuli aa Aan” Pez 2,528- 92 2,333 0 0 4,103 0 0 1909 1924 
14 4638 Do. wea ate 4.374: 63, 6,127 0 0 7,099 0 0 19.0 1925 
1b 439 Golichipiat teen) ites ~ Snes 12,48§-92 9.421 0 0 14,695 0 0 1912 1927 
1a gbav Amtali See ae 4,688°56 2473 0 0 13,701 15 0 1910 1925 
Y 4541 Do, as ees 1,619-60 1,168 0 6 3,427 0 0 1910 1925 
18 4543 Do. one oon Bete18 3,897 9 0 | 9,687 0 0 1910 10.5 
wl 4544 Do. ea | eae See 1466-58 71 0 0 2,207 0 0 yoLu 1925 
20 4545 Do, a 3098-76 8419 0 0 6,335 0 0 1910 1925 
zi 4548 x ee ee 229-03 354 0 0 5130 0 1909 1024 
42 4549 Do, sae, ate. © Dee 292°49 11 0 0 68) 14 0 1807 1983 
2 4550 ba. vo ae eos 6, 636° B65 12,204 8 6 26,849 12 0 19.0 1940 
a 452 PatuBkheli ee tee ee 2,586°27 6,328 0 0 8,509 0 0 1913 1927 
25 4560 Ditto Mem. ies, © ote 318-25 675 0 0 1,054 0 0 191L 1986 
26 4561 Ditto oe ees oP 10402 19g 0 0 38g 0 0 1308 3928 
27 4562 Ditto Midd asi eee 201-83 304 0 0 518 0 0 19 2 1997 
us 4563 Ditto ore ttt 17977 ys 0 0; 680 0 0 192 1927 
uo 4504 Ditto ade” fates f . seek 40-86 go 0 0! l7y 0 0 1912 1927 
so 4506 Vitta ates a Gis, “sete 73+78 133 0 0: 239 0 0 1912 1927 
3h 4567 Ditto aso’ Jee” bans 130-65 210 0 0 396 0 0 1912 1937 
32 4588 Ditto iit Sigaa> “ee 16028 200 sng 8 0 1908 1928 
33 4669 Ditta waar Sie Tah 114964 211 0 0 84 0 0 Wiz 1027 
34 4573 Matharia tae ee 23,675 007 6,770 9 0 10,831 6 0 1910 1988 
35 4580 Amtali we 4,12407 862 4 6 1,531 6 0 1910 1025 
36 4541 No, es es 4,924 9°97 624 5 6 760 & 0 L410 1925 
37 4583 Da, pee ve 5,083-19 778 1 3 1,674 8 0 ilu 1925 
Reel 4593 Mehendiganj ow. a. we 495-58 1,441 9 7 1383 7 & 1908 1923 
30 4305 __ Ditto ios + “Ga - Nek 531-88 1,301 7 3 1,635 0 0 1918 1028 
40 4600 Amtah Ca 8,549-00 1,545 0 0 9,686 1 0 1909 1024 
41 4603 Do, Cr 2 402,45 3060 0 0 4,559 0 0 1910 1940 
a2 4607 Golachips vows wee | BS, BBG HS. 16,741 0 0 81,204 0 0 1912 1927 
43 4609 Amtali ei. “iene? 1 08 10, 40148 4,080 0 0 831 Q 0 1909 1024 
a4 4688 Ravisi) Ge are ese 298-80 1,072 0 0 1,854 0 0 1907 1923 
+ 4639 Do. aS 686-19 2,348 11 9 2,616 2 0 1907 1922 
46 4640 Do. te eae 551-84 1,367 0 0 8,123 0 0 1207 1923 
“7 40493 Parpakhéli ae 1,391°45 8,276 0 0 4,914 0 0 1911 1926 
438 4644 Amtali nes 1,132-48 2.6838 0 0 4,166 0 0 1911 1926 
49 4645 Patnakheli ue ae 970-85 2,355 0 0 8,285 0 0 1911 1926 
bu 4852 Mehendiganj ... ve a 173 90 0 0 5914 0 1907 1922 
oh 4057 Bari al eval ose 231034 1,817 16 6 1,417 0 0 107 1032 
i] 4690 Patobahali aed» “aes 547-13 1,257 0 0 1,773 0 0 1911 1926 
6a 4693 Golachi ps ae. ees Goss . 13427 382 6 0 848.10 1ye7 1922 
4 494 Patuskbali ies? Signa C48 609-17 1,278 0 0 1.720 0 Wa 1928 
65 4710 Pirejpur We. | gaess. Site “72 20 0 212 0 1910 1825 
56 4a7i9 Banphil ee ome 78-02 145 0 0 93411 0 1907 1922 
57 4740 Khola Seb een ees 1.393 +88 2,046.11 8 2,708 110 1910 3926 
58 4764 Pataakhili cee one 2,509+48 3,993 0 0 e290 0 0 1911 192¢ 
bu 4778 Rari-al He, iin ae 749-28 2,598 0 6 2842 2 0 1908 17s 
60 4791 Pirozuur sO Mae 2,138-48 7,044 5 0 3015 4 0 1910 1925 
6h 4301 Amtaii Bey cies” Ang 8,088-39 14,279 0 0 $5,370 5 0 1910 1¥32 
bz 454 Burisal nee ove a: 187-72 499-1310 | 61012 0 1911 1926 
Gis 4928 Golachipa aaa a 9872900 10,439 0 6 11,812 0 60 191t 126 
4 4883 Pirowpur re Smee 89-95 80 0 0 ‘iy |) 1910 1995 
65 49 9 Meheniigan} 0 00 wwe 6,843°97 8,957 0 0 18,343 1 0 1910 1935 
66 4980) Di to nen! Gash 21-91 $98.14 6 666 4& 0 1908 1923 
67 Ba Qourn-di fies Se OAS 333+30 72811 0 972 18 0 19-9 1294 
68 ROT Kautuli Go sae oe 9143-04 30,048 9 8 96,070 8 0 lg] 1989 
6 5003 Do. ae SS aed 20 308-46 61,573 6 0 69,898 8 0 1910 1930 
70 B75 Patnakhali ane 28-97 194 076 187 $ 0 1007 1923 
cp OWT Matha ‘it Sse shaw Mees 594-11 1,125 0 0 1,890 2 0 1910 1926 
‘2 sil Pamaghe!i... a 27-10 191 0 0 150 8 6 1y07 1928 
8 Sats Bhola se ie 2,217°49 4,743 13 9 5.976 9 0 1910 1925 
it 5216 Do, eae SPAS. | divi 4,512 1,864 12 11 14080 10 6 1910 1995 
75 5221 Do Be Lage RL 992-93 3,086 2 0 84:6 0 0 1910 1926 
76 5223 Bar&hknuddin ... ae ee 2,7-6°71 2.741 0 0 4,143 0 0 1910 1025 
77 6224 Dito ons ioe a 14°37 156.0 0 40 uv 0 1910 1925 
78 5937 Ditto oes a ea 8,242 -36 4,509 0 6 20,174 0 0 1d 1945 
13 5241 Ditto im eae tea 440940 608 9 40 $90 13 0 1910 1925 
80 5212, Hite ed ase See 2,054° 8 2,758 0 0 3,108 8 0 1910 1923 
81 5245 Ditto Wy oto, Se 11, 83-78 14,8°9 4 0 28,012 13 0 1910 1925 
82 547s Mtto Ss, “des ae 482°17 69 0 0 "Ww 0 0 1910 1995 
sa | geqe Ditto fier gah 1,236- 65 147 0 0 1,534 0 0 1910 1925 
84 5249 Ditto wig haar es 9, 482-08 61418 9 6602 2 0 1910 1928 
85 5250 Bitro Cy ase 1,736-84 5,523 5 0 e197 7 0 1910 10285 
86 F256 Ditto ano" eit. © Fete 11,736+40 14,572 10 0 23,400 1 «9 wo 1935 
87 5260 Dito Mai, tee 1, 089-58 179 2 2 2,759 7 0 1909 19% 
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Serial | panel Previous 
Oc | umber. Thana. Area. revenue. 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 
i 

: Rs, 4. P. 
88 5263 Bhoik tka ies 6.40257 6,065 0 0 
89 5264 Do, on oo os 1,659-60 2,073 7 0 
20 6:68 Barébanuddin ... on Pr 986-65 1,006 0 0 
go 5269 Ditto 7 ase aoe 680+ 40 830 0 0 
62 5:88 Ditto dae eee” Cady 166-35, 438 470 
93 53:0 Noelebiti “ % 61°31 157 0 0 
94 5327 P tuaki ali ae es ous 8-08 448 0 
$5 $323 Ma bard one iv eee 188-81 sso 8 
96 €050 Golachi,.& . oa Gi 4,611 +85 44010 9 
v7 6150 Nolehuvi eye 408 49-74 217 0 0 
a8 #BLTR Baris! ee see ¥ 18°45 6b 0 0 
94 6203 Nuchiti ee age ee los 6110 8 
100 6238 De. “ es a 35 013 0 
lat &209 Bakarganj tes Mae Patt 9-34 18 6 9 
Wg 6218 Naichiti ae a 13-7 41 5 8 
103 6:82 te tnakhali " = vee | 8-85 g2 1 4 
104 62353 Golach ipa ase oe i 635-18 1.188 0 0 
103 261 PatuakhSli... Goat, - “hee 72°93 348.1 ~=0 
16 5202 Ditto eee oo ase 42-21 1870 «38 
307 6265 Nalchit( ‘se one _ 76-20 $16 12 8 
108 €3u7 vatuak hali Me Oat in 28-87 11310 7% 
309 6288 GoiwWeohipas wee he a S113 239 J2 0 
16 6u72 tho, ai wae he 12-27 95 6 8 
nh 6273 Baxurg anj ie ae W-55 410 0 
112 6277 Goul& hips os ae - 519-18 2, 8815 
118 6281 N-Johiti ei ee abe 90-41 29110 7 
14 6282 Do. 7 ase és 64°75 5h 0 0 
4th A284 Parugkhali Be Sate eee 4113 175.10 6 
116 6286 Dito tos wie ‘i 6-90 H $6 7 9 
7 690) Gol&ehira ai iz0 eae Q169s3 661 8 0 
118 GS Bai &hanuddin .., on a 840-04 76512 9 
19 6316 (sauraad. ‘ eee aie 73-8 124 0 0 
420 0536 Meh-ndicsanj ... aa Z 60-51 148.15 6 
2h 6341 Ditto a ee, Iza 192 2 0 
198 63.9 Bholsé see " a 1,828 07 20:8 5 9 
128 6360 Haré anuddin ie TH 4,362- 04 9,219 10 10 
124 6303 Rauphal on aa on 18-63 6 0049 
128 6376 Barithanaddin .., ve te 818i. f8 3 2 
126 6343 “anphial ide sai is 13-117 | 130 0 0 
127 6896 Mehendigapj one a 80-54 | 169 
1288 6424 Kau shal feast de 108-36 283 9 4 
120 6453 Kur&hanuddin ... we 1,146 88 687 7 9 
130 R408 Bar.sal ” <a ‘ 8021 199 12 0 

wha 6558 Metenlivanj . aaa nes 3.99782 Re 

182 6509 Barshinudain we ase 19,741.30 . 
Total =.) 298, 451904 8,40,824 10 1 
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PERIOD — 
From To 
7 8 
Transferred to Naa- 
Khali after re-sottive 
ment. 
1910 1935 
igiv 1925 
1910 1025 
1909 193% 
19h0 1925 
198 Wes 
1910 1025 
1912 Oe 
1907 1922 
19.17 1022 
W07 1922 
1007 1628 
1807 1922 
107 1983 
1907 1922 
1907 1922 
1907 Tyzz 
1907 1823 
1007 1922 
1907 1:22 
1907 1922 
1907 1922 
W067 1922 
1907 1992 
1910 1025 
107 1922 
1907 1932 
1907 1922 
1907 sez 
1910 1945 
1908 1998, 
* 98 1923 
1910 1925 
110 1925 
1910 15 
4H07 1922 
1911 1935 
1:07 19 2 
1910 1925 
1910 1995 
1910 1035 
1908 1923 
11 1935, 
1810 195° 
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* Chay Fasson. Civil suit pending. 
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L st of temporarily~seltle i private estates for which re-settlement of land revenue was made 
during the district operations, 
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F . 3 ERION. 
Ee Tanzi Thana Area Previous Ultfinate revenne ese 
ber nunber. : revenne. ter re-settlemenit 
| From To 
1 3 3 4 | 5 8 7 8 
1 " 
Ra, A. PL Ra, A. Py 
1 4508 Gaurnadi oe vee toe 81:87 1 0 0 los 6 0 1908 
2 4533 dhal kari, we ow . 97-01 7 0 0 1,207 0 0 1glu 
3 4574 Bakurennj Seen ese oe 6-49 43.0 ~0 33 310 1905 
4 4675 Nalehiti _ ry) 94-33 404 0 0 B70 0 1007 
$ 4005 Bakargar.] aa tee eee 471633 t 1445 0 0 1,758 0 0 lde7 
6 408 Ditio _ a vee reQ 311 0 4 0 0 1997 
7 4618 Pivozpur ve vee . 490-29 1a 0 0 1,30¢ 0 0 19lo 
& aid Ditty see tee mbes 323 2 i 271 0 0 19i0 
9 45.0 bitto Sie Pa oe 828 668 0 0 543 0 0 bane 
10 4625 Dito on ae oo 5R1+95 1,218 0 0 1971 9 0 1910 
1h 4628 Ditto . ine oon 81-00 270 0 0 355 0 0 1210 
12 4628 Dito ‘ice ae oe 116-9! 482 0 0 ban 0 0 1d ! 
13 $633 Barisal tee we ee 22636 468 6 0 725 0 0 1.07 \ 
l4 4634 Gaurnadi So ate cen 588 173 0 0 7g 0 0 1907 
15 4t 35 Naleaiti igs ie tee WS gia 0 0 24, 00 1: U7 
16 46 16 Hardnannd@in oe ve tee 8.401-87 5,643 0 0 6361 0 U wo | 
7 4651 Gaurnads -_ oo 841-55 don 0 0 say 0 0 1809 
18 4t55 Pitta aa te 22.92 193 0 0 67 0 0 ‘lu 
¥) atu] dhitmnati _ ee on b5 fl 18 3 8 pp 0 0 wu 
20 4700 Sw.rapkati da a ue TRG 237 0 0 203 0 0 wi 
31 aud baaphal ... ae tee a 18-28 a 0 0 Bb, 0 G6 LeAl7 
22 4700 Pirozpar oon see see 4°92 13145 9 wz 21 11y 
23 4711 DALIO ae oe ines oo 9-98 28 10 11 ze 8 U ILO 
24 a3 Bhanda: & ae aa to 187-88 38313 0 455 0 0 ly 0 
25 4715 Bakargun ry te ose 81°00 300 s7 0 06 19.7 
20 41g Ditto oo _ vee OU 168 0 0 azn 0 0 v7 
27 Vile Pirozour eee 1-84 3 8 0 2 0 0 0G) 
28 a72t Bau.hal waa ide Hae 65°67 168 0 0 ons § 7 19.7 
Pn) 4722 Do | sen aee ane & 8? 19 0 0 96 8 lu 106 
40 4724 Petuak bali Benn." Wega ove 678+79 1,674 0 0 2,705 0 0 WOT 
31 4746 dhd&lakars oe eee wee 43-80 15 0 0 144 9 0 Is 
32 Hix] Nerina on oa te 7. #33 45 00 it 9 0 1-07 
38 479 | Bakarganj 2699 { 98 8 1 9 0 1:06 
wo 4730 vito oa _ “ 53-62 gs 0 0 wi wou 197 
36 4131 Di.to aes we oe 10164 aro 0 0 aay 0 0 1007 
398 4738 Mut bari oo a ii 97052 7 0 0 970.9 0 ww 
387 4,34 fhe aksei vee as, oy 101-94 652 0 90 73g «0 «0 iviu 
38 ial Barisal _ tie 400 2190 0 gs 0 0 1907 
3u 4742 Gaurnsdl oes age ae 49-01 5B 9 0 76 0 «0 Ws 
40) 4748 Bakargan) oe ae Gat oF M0 59 0 0 65 0 0 307 
a $744 Datte see ose eee Tae 5 reg 0 0 go 5 10 1807 
43 4745 Patuas nai ii ise Lite 58 611 0 0 mr v0 19-7 
4s 4isi Bakar gan) . we oe. 72453 woo 0 son 8 0 W97 
44 4.48 Bhol& - oo os vee 427°:6 7400 g6 0 0 WIL 
45 4759 bakargan| a8 ts ase 07-91 { 244 0 0 gon 80 Loi | 
46 4751 lito wean Gide «kes 11609 | 318 0 0 49 0 0 1007 
47 4753 Pirezpur | ov a -_ 7 | 23 91l 27 8 5 wy 
48 4798 Bakargen) ais as oe 15°18 30 0 © 4g 0 0 1807 
*:) 4757 Bau ptial ae aoe ase 47815 113° 0 9 1,507 9 0 1.07 
5u 4708 Lao, or ee ‘ BB+ 88 95 o 0 wy ¢ 0 1907 
él 47; 2 Gola biph oe ave 419-31 77 0 0 802 9 0 we] 
2 4173 Bauphal Bae aus 35°77 59 0 7230 fo 
5S 4776 Patuakhau a8 os : 625-9A 2,81 0 0 3,249 0 0 11.8 | 
5+ 4732 Shélasiei aes esi on 89°63 ws o 0 210 9 0 ald 
55 738 Bakurget) vs eas 500 46 0 0 19 0 1307 
58 4797 wa chiti ove wet oe 62-11 122 7 ~ 3 145 0 0 1607 
87 478 Ky: ha.uddin a P 1,385-7)) 1,818 0 0 3.207 9 v 19id | 
fits] 481 Baup wad aoe seb ae 13948 wt ie 16 6 0 Ly 
53 4843 vo, ae ase sag 34 98 83 6 0 RL oO 0 1808, 
60 4ayl4 Do. ov bse oe $8-1h 125 9 0 77 «0 0 Ling 
6 $17 Gois h pa wad leas a 104970 3 0 0 rox 9 0 1907 
62 4318} Bakarge | gis fas ray TaD 1,406 3 0 1,830 0 @ 18H, 
63 4819 ) Prroznar . “iti ‘i STO 43 922 11 IL 1205 0 0 yay 
re 4520 Naleniti ose as 500 2 7 «0 77h 190% 
a 4825 Ditts tos ae on 792 36 6 4 3.0 0 1 1905 
te 4226 Dirto oo oes . Keb? 3413 6 gs,.0 0 1H05 
67 450 Ba, argent] on ae ae 10 02 26 14 6 25 0 0 110 
v8 $350 bitte ree oo see 1-1k 6 8 3 409 3 Ashu 
69 443i 1 itte on sai os 245 0 0 300 0 0 13 ‘6 ‘ 
3 4u01 JShalakati oa hs ane 4 9 38 700 tC 
7 4207 Golachi,a ces sea a 400 Rt 81 7 i 
72 4933 Mehend-ganj... hue oa 151 0 0 9°59 0 0 Lg | 
13 82:9 Buus a ‘ei 3,488 7 0 4,)-3 1k WL 
14 B25 Hurdnanidd vn... “a 3755 0 0 A-s) LEI { Mite 
7) 5226 Dilte sea sha 3.118 0 0 AI. 14 8 isli 
6 5.7 Dito a -_ we 51293 9 6 609s 7 6 ie 
7 6228 Bholsé ‘as a an 827-20 | 1,733 9 » A650 0 Leto 
78 buy Du. re a abe 2.31716 6 Qoet ll & gy 
” 5z80 Do. Bian GG #8 2,181- 61 6,542 15 4 A588 PhO Mwio 
80 62341 Do. Nett es . 073-94 w312 9 3 | anes OOL liu 
si 5233 Do. 1 oe tee is 8,747 +46 BR BOO 8.574 11! 1 yo 
82 6234 10. a ade © “eaay * - vse 1,p4ae & 3,085 13 3 4148 0 0 tyta 
83 5236 Bara Bauddin .. wo 2,232 -94 2,780 0 0 4.407 100 1) 
t+ 5240 Dro rn oe 1,824- 85 1,915 0 0 2.337 9 0 hidy 
&5 52:3 bitte ae as 1,H92-10 153) 9 4 4513 2 2 la 
#6 bla Pinte eae oe aes 4,357 68 4,097 4 0 347 8 & bye 
87 5.52 bitte ee oe 900 +35 564 0 0 Yjoan do Loe 
68 Sas Dotta We we re 878-62 605 uo 4 my 6 3 iota) 
69 6R71 Tuite Tee Cees <a 1,267 -36 1 0 0 2596 7 2 1916 
po i E272 Dito cer aes ase 1,785°63 229 0 0 B0T738 aE yO 
e 6.83 Bhola ‘ea Se ig 8,425 -06 22,573 8 OU 27 HHO Bn | Jala | 
93 beg2 Ho. aa, ae was SL24 198 3 G6 wh $5 1d! 
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Serial ; PERIOD 
ane Pe Thana. Pravious Ultimate revenue panos 
her, . Tevenue, after re settlement, 7 
| rom | To 
; Wp as os Se es 
2 8 4 5 8 | 7 | 8 
Ra, Aa. P. Ra, A. Pe 
938 6054 Bartkhanuddin .., ” 82° i : 
Ee 6312 Gaurnadi a a, oat peat a i 0 ei Hes re HGH 
a 6318 Ditto bi. ale dee 117-97 286 0 0 313 4 0 ious joa 
96 6814 Swarnpksti ae 2s « 237-44 469 0 0 575 3 0 1940 ime 
i ea Maliers han ack oN FF grb 423 9 0 1,81 ou 1908 We 
itto a oe see 58-19 923 
vo €320 Gituarnadi ee a 13.76 " H 0 my et ri ie 
100 6322 Ditto ie a 28-31 400 eae 1908 108 
a0 be Meupna isan tate oes, “rent 860-67 525 0 0 At 0 D reat ie 
2 aurnadi ee 316-06 876 0 0 t f 
103 | 6330 Ditto ey Sh: Se 357-53 2 Le ae Wil ibs 
ae ar enendigen) . ae ee 26-19 388 : ‘ pd . : OT te 
itto ee ae a gt % g 
a6 6336 Gaurnadi ove ees a 30-88 Lae 0 : ar 8 ibe dias 
107 6888 Mehendiganj Ki 56-92, 149 0 0 ae at Held 
108 €343 Litt. a ane ae 26-25 56 0 0 eee bra oe 
aA ae Guaurnadi oe 5 a0 223-63 6238 0 0 se ° ae pte 
a Do. Soot seeps 509+ Q : 
ea ited Binpendieer) eas a5 ae rad = é : eH o at eH 
2 ditto - ons 03 3° 2 
118 4367 Ditto eae re . 388 rf ° c ee a Tt Te 
yw 6364 Golachira ri vs oo 148-34 390 0 nu ae ae ta 
15 €387 BEuphal 7 49-54 94 0 rae i iL 
us 6368 =| Mehendixan} 2). 8-48 00 Ve 4 ; ye ie 
6369 | Golachipa pete ie 4-78 ( be 
118 6370 Baishanuddin |: z 15-98 ee vee ae raed 
rh fe. Me i ie) 28 0 0 19018 . 
Lae 6374 Bho sie 28+ i 5 He 
120 e378 Do. sane C5, a 1818-71 18 ‘0 9,385 ne ch ae 
a ped peralen addin Sea nae ne BY6+ 44 6s 0 0 7h 0 te ae 
< a aurnadi om ae 7 445-27 ‘ ; 936 
28 | 9300 | Mehendiganj 11-46 ea rl aa Te 
ze b itto eee - 189-06 $24 0 U 47 awd ; 
125 | 6493 Ditto ai, Ogee See FY-18 F fo 0 fas 
a oe vical 7s ai ws a3 84°10 7 8 , ie i $ i808 ts 
1tto . ove = 91. af 
128 6404 Bauphal sie te, pts ie oa , 0 as m4 ibe? et 
Hf nea feushe 3 eee ae 264-43 333 9 10% 817 0 0 iw iva 
upha dee cease 114-05 f 
a ate Rardhanuddin ga va ; 343°35 WA 0 ° a8 i ar ed 
ehendig nj... ts as 694-8 ; f 
18 6418 Aaraioeddin oe = 4 ashe oe 0 : are 4 0 1p Lees 
ase bee Mehendiuen} Sod a sik 22-06; 39 0 0 47 0 0 108 sees 
3 2 itto wie we | aes 68" of 
16 €424 Virozpur ie ae on in is at d 0 488 a iit tae 
a ad Me henciganl . “is & 24914 46 0 4 6u 0 1007 ioe 
Arist da 9 ae «tes $1082 533 0 0 § 2 
189 4427 Bauphal a a ny #3-9 ae pei is 
| Se Sa, ] OR RE] OSS] ame | BR 
141 64 0 Mehendiganj o.oo 768° 61 724 0 0 1,277 0 0 wil ie 
12 | esa | hots oom OS) erg 300 0 0 305 70 | «A008 tea 
, 0. we Se” Tae 804+ 4 ‘ 
i 6167 Barish ios ae Sak ve.7 ae ° 0 re 0 i007 1028 
3) 64 0. ee a ae 6-6 2 ; 
138 | 6474 Gole hips fa is. eS 4,873+ 09 Aen i ; aves 3 d hos ies 
uy | Gs8@ | Borahannddin ae 1085-13 2,435 4 t 3,600 9 3 1911 oe 
\ 62 Gaurnad1 ore tes se 81496 i 1,778 ow 2,929 15 0 1910 3928 
| Toil =, 74,873-35 | 3,239,560 2 104 1,85,790 10 5 | ames AT os 
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APPENDIX K. 


Comparison of the rental of raiyate in the temporarily.settled area after assessment with the 
rental of raiyats in the rest of the district, 

nr ea EE EE STIL I Ta TE AD 

RENTsL OF Ralyats 


RENTAL OF RAIYATS IN THE TEMPORARILY-SHTTLED AREA 
IN THE RE&#T or 


UNDER REVISION OF LAND REVENUE. 



































THE THANA 
Raiyats holding Raiyats holding Raiyats holding 
Name or THANA. directly under under private under middlemen 
Government. proprietors. of all kinds. Rate of 
Area held.| rent 
Rate of Rate of Rate of per acre. 
Area held.| rent | Area beld.| rent | Area held. rent 
per acre per acre,| (per acre 
Sapa PUBDIVISION. Acres, Res. a. Acres. ie. a Acres Ra.a Acres. Ra. a. 
Gaurnadi a 424 214 2,824 8 38 432 6 7 119,824, 210 
Jhalakati ae vee wae 222 9 9 2!2 8 2 43,469 6 0 
Nalchhiti ah 170 4 9! q 4 9 12 7 6 28,070 6 38 
Bikarganj fi 44 6 7 619 814 868 6 9 69,402 | 5 14 
Barisal ... oes 1,276 813 $76 4 8 1,470 6 6 66,545 6 2 
Mehondiganj oes 4,248 43 2,568 31 3,770 441 117,819 6 0 
PaTuaKHAL! SUB- 
DIVISION. 
Patuakhali see! 456 411 646 6 6 9,490 - 612 106,056 6 4A 
Amitali_... w. :12,917 8 4 tye as 37,847 6 ? 65.887 6 8 
Galachipa woe | 1,185 $10 1,841 2 2 24,647 3 4 83,363 416 
Hauphal ... se) 670 8 2 590 3:14 689 5 0 74,344 6 6 
PrrozPuR SUBDIVI- 
SION. 
Swarnpkati eee on on 244 § 15 64 6 1 76,178 214 
Pirczpur ... aa $17 6 4 818 4 0 2,40v 6 i1 36,846 411 
Bhandaria oni ies a 96 4 2 4] 6 4 26,706 6 1 
Matbarii aT 609 811 168 418 961 4 j 66,682 6 8 
« 
Daxenin SamaBaz- 
PUR SUBDIVISION. 
Ehola on ee 4,987 8 0 4,626 8 1 23,586 4 0 88,36 8 7 
Barahanuddin we | 12,216 215 2.911 % 12] 329,083 318 82,071 2 4 
49 


Total ofthe district | 39,318 3 5 18,59) 8 6] 160,212 4 7 | 1,120,463 
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APPENDIX lL. 
Papers reiatwe to the assessment of the Marichbunia group of estates. 


I, Memorandum of the Settlement Officer, dated 5th May 1908, proposing the application of 
section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act, to rents of the estates, 


II. Memorandum of the Director of Land Reeords, 
the proposal. 


III. Memorandum of the Settlement Officer, dated 13th January 1909, on the method of 
assessment. 


dated 6th May 1908, refusing to support 


IV. Order of the Board of Revenue, dated %h April 1909, on the method of assessment. 


V. Letter No. 789—800 T., dated 17th April 1909, from the Director of Land Records to the 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue. 


VI. Letter No. 2688. &8.G., dated 24th May 1909, from the Secretary to the Board of 
Revenue to the Director of Land Recorda. 


VII. Letter dated 1st October 1909, from the Settlement Officer of Bakarganj to tho Director 
ot Land Records. 


VIII. Report of Mr. F. D, Ascoli, 1.c.8., on tho result of mvestigations conducted in the estates. 


IX. Stetement of case and Advccate-General’s opinion upon the application of section 3, 
Regulation VII of 1&22, to Sundarban talukdars. 


X. Statement of case and Advocate-General’s opinion upon the merger of tenures, 


XI. Memorandum by the Director of Land Records, dated 32th Devember 1910, on a@ revision 
in the form of kabuliyat, 


XII. Seply of the Secretary tothe Board of Revenue, dated 6th January 1911, to the memo- 
randum. 


XIII. Letter No. 388. & §., dated 6th January 191], from the Sceretary to the Board of Revenue 
to the Direetor of Land Records, 


XIV. Letter No. 789-642 T., dated 4th January 1911, from the Dircetcr of Land Reeards to 
the Secretary to the Board of Revenuo. 


XV. Letter No. 2075. &8., dated l\7th-January 1911, from the Seeretary to the Board of 
Revenue to the Liirector of Land Records. 


XVI. Report by Mr. {F. D. Ascoli, 1¢.8., dated October 1912 on the rosult of anbsequent 
investigations in the estates. 


XVII. Report of the investigating officers— 
(1) Maulvi Muhammad Mahiuddin, Revenue Officer, dated Yind October 1942. 
XVIII. (2) Maulvi Sheikh Abdullah, Revenue Officer, dated 3rdOctober 1912. 





I, 


Memorandum of the Settlement Officer. (Hr. J. CO. Jack), dated éth Hay 1908, 
proposing the application of section 112, Bengal Tenancy Act, 


Tusk orders (the system of April 19€8) refer to some 18 estates in all. 


: , On examining 
the figures of these estates L find that in each estate the rates paid by raiyats 


(1) differ very greatly, 
(2) are in general excessive, 


Vhey differ very greatly from no considerations of jthe fertility of the soil. In most cases 
of bigh rents—1 might say in almost all—the high rent has been exacted since the talukdar 
bought in the undertenure under which the raiyats are tenants. ‘Lhe cases of lower 
rates pre almost entirely in the haolas and undertenures, which the talukdars have not ag 
yet bought in. ; ; * 

As proof of the differences, I give complete lists of all holdings in ‘two of the smaller 
estates, viz., Patukhali and Kalikabari. 

In Patukhali, there are 19 holdings in which the rent is under Rs. 6 an acre or Rs, 2 a 
bigha, 144 in which the rents are betwoen Rs. 6 and Rs. 8 (the majority being well over 
Rs. 7), 88 between Ks. 8 and Rs. 10 and 25 of Rs, 10 and over. 

In Kalikabari, thero are 12 holdings rented below Rs, 6 an acre, 72 between Rs, 6 and 
Rs, 8, 47 between Rs. 8 and Rs. 9 and £7 over Rs. 9, 

As the fertility of the soil shows no difference to correspond with this variation in 
rates of rent, it seems unfair to stereotype these rents by taking them as the basis of ovr 
settlement rent-roll, 

Moreover these rents are very much greater than the rents prevailing in other estates, 
not being Government estates, in the neighbourhood. The prevailing rate appears in these 
cases to be about Rs, 4-8 per acre and the highest prevailing rate Rs. 2 a bigha or Rs. 6 
an acre, 

You will see that in these’ Government estates very few rentals are at Rs. 6 or 
under and in the much larger estates, whose figures I have not abstracted, the rents are 
the same. - 

In all these estates the raiyats complain bitterly of the rents. 
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In my opinion after looal enquiry the highest rent in local conditions which can fairly 
be demanded is Rs 2 per bigha or Rs. 6 an acre. 

It is iniquitous that in Government estates the cultivators should pay at far higher 
rates than in the neighbouring areas under private landlords. Nor have the talukdars any 
justification on the ground that they are themselves highly assessed. .n previous settlements 
they were assessed at 9 annas a bigha or less than } of the ultimate raiyati assets. 
Similarly it 1s tho talukdars themselves who reap theprcfit, as they have bought in all 
the undertenures aud after parchase they have made a fresh settlement of tae tenants’ 
rents at the present extortionate rates. ‘hus in Patukhali thero are 18 howlas, of which 
1é are owned by the talukdars, and 47 undertonures, of which 36 are held by the talukdare, 
while in Kalikabari both havlas and all the undertenures (19 in number) have been 
purchased by the talukdars. 

{ may add that in these estates and in most of the others the talukdars aro members of 
the Kalaskati family. 

As thesa rents are all paid under registerod contracts, the only way to make a settle- 
mont at rents fair to the cultivator will be to apply for the application of section 112, 
Bengal Tenancy Act, to these estates. 

{f you approve, [ propose to apply in one letter for all these estates, giving figures of 
rentals for each. Is there any particular form in wrich you would wish tho application to 
be made or any statistics, which you would wish to be suppliod ? 


If. 


Memorandum of the Director of Land Records (Mr. N. D. Beatson Bell), dated 5th May 
1908, refusing to support the application of section 112, Bengal Tenanoy Act. 


I vo not think that we have a strong enough case for action undor section 112. 

If any of the rents in question are illegal under section 29 of the Tenancy Aat, 
you can reduce them after giving notice to both-sides and recording evidence, 

When there is mark-d difference betweon' the raiyati rents of ono haola and another 
haola iu the same village, it will be better to fix a“ standard raiyatwari rate” for each 
haolé and then to fix she rent payable by the hAoladar concerned. 


III. 


Mencrandum of the Settlement Officer (Mr. J. 0. Jack), dated 18th January 1909 
(forwarded with ihe assessment papers of Marichbonia to the Director of Land Records 
in better Nv. 36, dated - Oth January 1909.) 


I vorwarv herowith the final report of the resottlement of estate Marichbonia, tauzi 
No. 4552, in the Bakarganj Sundarbans. The revenue being over Rs, 15,000, the sanction 
of the Board of Revenue is required. 

The preliminary report was seen and approved by the Senior Member, the Hon’ble 
Mr. Savage, o8.1., on 7th January 1907. The estate was subsequently kept pending, 
because the rules of the settlomont of land revenue in the Sundarbans were changed, 
Tlowever it has now heen sent up as originally pussed by the Hon’blo Member of the 
Board. 

Tho Diroteor of Land Records has instructed mo to inform the Hon’ble Member that 
the talukdar wishes to be heard when the final report comes before him, and information 
to this effect has been given to the talukdar himself, 

I wish myself to make some observations upon this settloment, us it appears to me that 
it is vory probable that Goverament, will be involved in litigation, if these proposals are 
finally confirmed, and further that in tho proposals the interests of tho raiyats have been 
insufficiently considere] and insufficiently protected. 

Tho draft settlement rent-roll of this estate was prepared strictly in accordance with 
tho printed principles then in force, a copy of which is appended. These priuciples have 
been subsequently changed in respect of Sundarban estates. In regard to these estates, 
two alternative principles are now in force “tho system of Deoembor 1907” and ‘the 
system of April 1908.” 

'Thero is a large block of estates in the eastern side of tha Sundarbans, totalling 82 
square miles and with a ront-roll of Rs, 1,54,000 in which the conditions of the grant and 
the previous settlements of reveaue are similar in character to those of Marichbonia. 
Including Marichbonia an area of 85 square miles is effected with a rent-roll of 
Rs, 1,71,000, 1 givo a list of these cstates with their area and rent-roll in Appendix A. 

These are all resumed Sundurban estates leased ia perpetuity to a Satkmi talukdar. 
In previous settlemonts rent was fixed in respect of such tenants as held direotly of the 
talukdar and al! other tenants ia tne estates wero ignorod, their names or rights not even 
being mentioned in the proceedings. The tulukdar was given a percentage of these rents, 
zonietimes 20 per cent, sometimes 234 per cent., sometimes 25 per cent. 

x x2 
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In the present settlement all the tenants of whatever description or degree have been 
recorded and the rents actually paid by tre cultivators, being maintained, have been made 
the basis of the settlement, In Marichbonia under the old printed ruies 70 pe recent. of 
these rents (hereinafter culled the raiyati assets) has been taken as the Government revenue, 
16 per cent. has been given to the talukdar and 15 per cent. divided between the tenure- 
holders under him and the subordinate tenureholders between them and the raiyats, 

The ‘‘system of April 1908” has been applied to the other estates. A copy of this 
“system” is appened. Under it the haoladars or immediate tenants under the talukdars 
are assessed at a bigha rate, which is 30 per cent. lower than the rate of their own raiyate, 
while the talukdar gets 20 per cent. of his own assets, 

_ It will be observed that in the former case Government gets 70 per cent, of the gross 
raiyuti assets, in the latter 44 per cent. 

The points to which I wish to draw attention are— 


(1) in previous settlements the immediate tenants under the talukdars have been, 
recognized as “ maurasi raiyats”’ and rents have been settled for them as such- 
dc hae in the present settlement they are recorded and treated as tenure, 
holders ; 

(2) a very large number of these tenures (haolas) are held by the talukdars them-~ 
selves; 

(3) there is a very wide discrepancy between the rents paid by raiyats under the 
uireeen baolas which has no justification in a varying fertility of the 
soil, 


All these estates are resumed Sundarban forest, in which at the time of resumption 
some clearance had been effected by certain classes of tenants. In these estates after 
resumption the encroac ing zamindar was given @ talukdari settlement and those who held 
immediately of him, whether osat talukvars or havladars were recognised as “ maurasi 
raiyats,” apparently because they possessed definite rights, ¢.g., the right of transfer, and 
their under-tenants had no such rights. Mr. Lampier conducted most of these settlements, 
In other or later settlements this is amplified. In one case they are described as having 
well defined rights” in another it was, found “ inadvisatle” to make the settlement with 
raiyats, because they “were greatly depeadent for their advauces upon the superior 
under-tenants.” However, in all cases the existence of a class of “ karshas”’ or raiyats who 
hai no woll-defined rights is mentioned at an early date along with the nim haolas, osat- 
haolas, osat nim haolas derived from the parent baola. 

All the estates in this block foll iu for settlement about 1677 and principles for carrying 

out |the settlement were laid down by the Board of Revenue 

Sips an nes etic SEP in their "No. 862. A, dated 17th May 1577 (paragraph 9) 
under which # jamabandi in eight of tliese estates was prepared. The principle followed was 
to prepare a raiyatwari jamabandi, to ignore all other undertenure-holders and to give the 
haoladar 20 per cent. on his raiyati assots Tle baoladars appealed. Act Vill (B.C.) of 
1879 was passed, in which great stress was laid upon finding the true raiyat. As a 
result the settlements were not sanctioned) and) the jamabandis were dropped altogether. 
Mr. Pargiter, Commissioner in the Sundarbans, now took up all these estates and in elaborate 
proceedings under section 5 of Act VIII, he proceeded to determine who was the raiyat 
nuder section 6. The most complete enquiry is appended as Appendix C and will show 
Mr. Vargiter’s reasons for holding that the howladar was the tiue raiyat. A Similar 
proceeding is found in all estates except Kakrabonia and thereby the osat tealukdars or 
Sadur haoladars are recognised in set terms as the real raiyats. In Rangabali the nim 
haolaeara were so accepted and in Bara Baisdia the osat nim haoladars, In Kakrabonia 
the hacladars were recognised as the mauwasi raiyats in the first settlement after 
resumption. 

Thus in all of th:se estates except two, the haoladars (or first grade tenure-holders) 
have been regarded as the “real raiyats” in solemn, proceedings, while in the other two 
the nim haolddars and osat nim haol&iars bave been so regarded. Mr, Pargiter’s views 
are given at longth in a letter to Mr. Ellison, his assistant, given in Appendix D to this 
letter. These settlements were confirmed by the Board and in due course all the other tenaats 
who had been ignored in these settlements appealed to the Board, who called for reports. 
Mr, Pargiter (Appendix E) sent in each case extracts from the old settlement records cf 
which only one can be found. ‘This is very instructive, as it shows taat the original reason 
why haoladars were recognized as raiyats was to avoid the burden of deciding the disputes 
amongst the under-tenants. The appeuls were dismissed. Those found are Nos. 155, 156, 
157, 161, and 144, In the first four the cultivating raiyats alleged that the improvement of 
the estate was due to their agency, that thet alukdars and haoladars extorted excessive 
rents, They ask for copies of the jamabandi and they pray that the rates of rent be 
reduced and that an order be passed to the effect that if the settlement holder realise any- 
thing more than the settlement rates or exercise avy sort of oppression, his lease may be 
cancelled. 

In the other petition al] classes of under-tenant. nim haoladar, osat nim haoladar and 
raiyat, had joined. They complain of the howladars’ oppression and state alsv that the 
haoladars have bribed the Amlat: to get the settlement made with them and to record consi- 
derably enhanced rents, They pray therefore that their rents may be fixed by the settle. 
ment authorities. 
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The gist of Mr Ellison’s somewhat spirited report is appended as Appendix F. 

The Board’s final orders on the appeals is given in Appendix G. It may be noted in 
this connexion that the tenaats have since the last settlement had thoir rents onhanced. 

I have given the history of these settlements whose periods have just expired at some 
length to show that those who held immediately of the talukdar were declared to be the 
‘real raiyats” with some formality, and the ground taken was that they had been so 
decognised in former settlements. In fact the status given by Mr, Dampier in 1830 imme 
riately after resumption clings to them atill, 

I the present District Settlement all such and three grades of undertenures as well 
have been recorded as tenure-holders. In Marichbonia, of which the final report is now 
submitted, they have been classed and assessed as tenure-holders, while even in the ‘“ system 
of April 1908,” which was expressly designed to meet Mr. Pargiter’s proceedings, they are 
treated and in fact assessed as tenure-holders. In view of what has transpired in the 
matter of the jote, [ do not feel easy in my mind in forwarding this report without 
bringing these facts oxpressly to notice. 

The fuct is of course that these tenancies are tenures. The tenure-holders themselves 
in their relations with their undertenants treat themselves as tenure-holders. ‘here are 
thousinds of haolas in the district, in this thena, in contiguous mauzis and in similar 
Government estate, all of which are recognised as tenures. Indeed there is not a sing oe 
other howladar who would not be irritated if his howla were not so recognised. These 
tenure-holders would doubtless be similarly irritated by any such treatment in the ordinary 
transactions of life, but there can be uo doubt that they will make it a ground of appeal 
and very probably go to the Civil Courls. Whatever their actual status may be, they have 
most certainly been treated as raiyats hitherto and they oan fairly claim to be treated and 
assessed as raiyats : 

This is not by any means an academic question If these tenants are raiyats, their 
rent can only legally be increased under section 1U4 on the principles relating to raiyats. 
In addition as their tenants are under raiyats, section 48 applies in the assessment of their 
own rents and I presume, although the Act is silent on the question, to their tenants’ rents. 
Finally —and this is a very important thing in these settloments—section 22, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, applies and wherever the talukdar himself.owns the haola, being a raiyati interest 
there is no question that it merges, 

This leads me to my second point that a very large number of the subordinate tenancies 
in moat of these estates belong to the tulukdars, I give the figures of some of the 
es.ates to emphasise this point. In Pakshia i4 ont of 15 of the Sadar tenures end 28 out 
of 43 of the subordinate tenures are held by the talukdar. In Bazdrghon& 12 out of 13 
of the Sadar tenures and 36 out of 47 of the subordinate tenures are so held In the 
estate under report, Marichbonia, the figures are 14 out of 84 Sadar tenures and 6. out 
of 97 subordinate tenures, In Hazikbali-the figures of Sadar tenuros are :— 


Estu 6 No, Estate o. 
4562 we «67 «Out of 18 4566 w. 1 outof l 
4563 w 5 ,y, 9 4569 wa 2 4 2&8 


Similarly meny of tho sadar tenure-holders themselves are recorded as owners of the 
tenancies subordinate to them eg , in Bara Baisdia 103 out of 497. 

If the sadur tenure-holders are regarded as raiyats and the subordinate tenure-holders 
as urfder raiyats, these cases presont no difficulty, as under section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, 
merger applies and they cease io exist. 

If however they are to be treated as tenure-holders, the law is not so clear. 
Under section 111 (+) of the Contract Act, where the lessor an the lessee of the same 
property are identicul, the sublease is extinguished. I have examined the rulings of 
the High Court. It does not appear to me that they are vory olear, nor that they 
deal with a condition of affairs such as the above. Legal opinion is necessary first 
as to whether the law or the rulings really cover the case anil, if so, secondly what 
is the law. In order to muke the situation clear, it may be explained that a 
sublease may come into the hands of the lessor by private or auction sale, by gift or by 
surrender. In these estates the talukdar got # large grant which he out up into a 
number of smaller grants and sublet to haoladars. ‘These in their turn suble: portions 
to nim howladars and so on. The subleases by one or other of the above methods 
came into his own hands, and he has kept it alive. In the English law this is im- 
possible and it must I thiuk be clear that to allow such a lease to be kopt alive when 
it comes into the lesor’s hands is most illogical and open to grave objection as a 
temptation to fraud. In similar estates of a more recent origin, it is known that many of 
the subleases are fictitious, being dendmt creations in which the talukdar has leased the 
land to himself under another name. The family to which most of the estates under 
reference belougs is notorious for bendmi and is so deseribed in Beveridge’s History of 
Bakarganj, whexce it is certain that in these satates a large number of the tenures are of 
this class, but it is quite impossible to prove this after so long a period of time. It is the fact 
however that in many cases the talukdars have no documentary evidence to prove how the 
subleases cxme into their hands. I may give a more recent concrete instance to illustrate 
the dangers. A grantee of a neighbouring estate created 14 howlas and thereunder 27 nim 
haolas. Subsequently he surrendered his grant, but he claims the howlas and nim haolas 
on the ground that they were a valid creation, came into his own hands and were legally 
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kept alive, As only a small period of time had elapsed, it was comparatively oasy in this 
case to prove that the howlas were fictitious creations but these leases generally are for long 
periods and, if merger does not apply, it will be very easy for other talukdars to commit 
similar frauds and escape detection, It is true that this would not avail against a sale 
under the sale laws, but it avuils against a mortgagee and in re-aasessments of the Govern- 
ment demand it avails to increase the profits of the graut+e because he obtains not merely 
his profits as ta‘ukdar but also a separate profit as hacladar ‘Io my mind not to apply 
merger to tenwies is illogical to a decres. No man can hold two separate interests in a 
house or a horse. When A gave a lease to B of a house, it wonld be ludicrous for him 
to meet 1} when he tried to enter by representing that he himself held an entirely separate 
sublease of the house, which was valid against B. I cannot see why it should not be 
regarded as equally Iuficrous in resp-ct of land, Certainly it opens a very wide door to 
fraud and quite unnecessarily, us it is of no possible benefit, except to give a man who 
has fost his prope:ty a secend claim upon it. : 

_ In my opivion therefore the settlement proposals for Marichbonia and similar estates 
should be revised. The status of the tenants should Le reconsidered on tho basis that the 
sadar tenuro-holders are raiyats. If they are not held to be raiyats, it 1s for consideration 
whether me: ger should uot be applied, where the circumstances permit it, to their tenures. 
lf they are held to be raiyats I would propose that section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, should 
be applied where permissible, and the remaindor should be assessed as raiyats, but should be. 
asked to declare whether they would not be willing to accept their status of tenure-holders, 
When they see that they will not suffer peouniarily, they may agree to accept that status 
and a sensible state of things will be theresult. I may add that the under-raiyats would, 
where at present nim haoladars, ete, have aright of transfer and a right of occupancy 
by local custom and, where at present raiyats, huve a right of occupancy in their 
holdings. 

‘Tue remaining point is the conditicn of the defaeto raiyats in these estates. Under 
the present system of assessment we accept as fair their existing rents whatever they may 
be, yet th-se rents vary enormously aud without avy corresponding variation in the 
condition of the soil, Thus in Rangabali we find a tenant holding at iis. 3 an acre where the 
next strip in the same field is paying reut.of Rs, 7 an acre. 

' For the estate under refcrence and thor estates an abstract of the rate of rent is given 
below. 

No. of holdings in which the rent per acre is :— 


Rupees 6 Be'ween Between 
Estate, and under, Re. Band Rs. Sand Over Rs, 10, 

Rs, 8, Rs. 10. 
Patuakhali ue Be 19 144 38 25 
abkabari woe oe 12 72 47 17 
Marichbonia wie re 24 220 52 25 
Hazikhali 4562 oes way 22 12 wee 8 
Ditto 4563 tee nee 7 16 13 7 
Ditto 4564 se ws 4 2 6 2 
Ditto 4566 ee wee 3 9 5 3 
Ditto 4567 us eee 7 18 6 2 
Ditto 4569 ses ose 10 9 3) i) 


I repeat that there is nothing in the soil to justify euch variations in tho rate of rent, 
indeed it is well known that rates vary according to the greed of the landlord. An 
easy-going landlord has allowed the old rates to continue, others have made moderate 
increases and the grasping have made enormous ixcreases, all within the period since the 
last settlement. Mordover in accepting as fair oxisting rents we also give tho grasping 
landlord a bonus on his greed, as we give him a percentage of his assets and the higher 
his assets the greater his profits. It appears to me that this system is essentially objection- 
able in a Government estate. We have power under section 104, 1 take it, to reduce 
excessive rents, and that power should be used in these as it has been in other Government 
estates, 

In conclusion I think it my duty that the tenants cf these estates complain bitterly 
of their landlords, They complain particularly of abwabs and similar exactions, They 
have complained to the Collector, ag they have complained tome. In Marichbonia in 1904 
there was serious rioting on this account. ‘Ihe Collector has made an enquiry and found 
that the complaints were true, aud he wrote to me asking that no consideration should be 
given to these landlords on this account I also know ot my own knowledge that these 
things are true. Moreover it appears that the tenants cemplained with equal bitterness 
of the talukdars at the previous settlement 80 years ago. I may add further that these 
landlords do not give reat-receipts. It appears to me a scandal that such things should be 
allowed to continue in Government estates, and the present is clearly the most favourable 
opportunity to make an end of them. I suggest therefore that the talukdar should be 
compelled to give written guarantees in the future to give rent-receipts to his tenants and 
to abstain from realising abwabs and similar exactions. Such guarantees may be published 
amongst the tenants, it he fail to give such guarantees, ] am of opinion that he should 
ie given no higher allowance as profit and collection expenses than the minimum allowed 
y law. 
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APPENDIX B. 


No, 862 A., dated the 17th|Muy 1878. 


From—H, LU. Damrree, Esq. 
To- ‘the Commissioner in the Sunderbans. 


I am dirested to acknowledge the receipt of your letter marginally-cited and of its enclosures 

No. 588, dated the 30th March 1878. reporting on the settlemént concluded by Mr. Deputy Collector 

i dames Ellison of chak Vatuakhali, situated in the Bakarganj 

persce of the Sunderbans, jand in reply to communicate the following observations and orders of the 
Board, 

2. This estate is fully cultivated and situated over the odge of the Sundarbans and the Board see 
no reason why it should not be settled on the same principles as are ordinarily followed in making 
settlements, instead of according to the exceptional method of fixing rents which is adopted in the 
Sundarbans Estates, much of which is still in forest. 

3. ‘To begin with Mr. Ellison's calculations are not founded on the actual rental, which is payable 
by the raiyats of the Estate, but on an average rate of tent applied to the entire cultivated area, which 
affords no trustworthy basis, Kven if the basis were trustworthy, the calculation by which he allows 
a deduction first of 20 and then of 26 per cent. on the remainder to the haoladars is a most unnecessary 
sacrifice of the interost of the Government. This mode of calculation allows a much larger margin to 
these undertenure- holders than would be allowed to a full proprietor collecting directly from the raiyats. 

4, You accept ihe outcome of Mr. Ellison's caleulatious as correct, although you arrive at the 
results in another way. You support your conclusions by the argument that, however an undertenure 
may have been oreated between tho settiement-holder and the cultivating raiyats, exch under tonure-holder 
in the series is entitled to retain a profit of about 3 annas a bigha out of the rent which he receives 
from tho raiyats or tenure-holder below him. 

5. In some parts of the estate there are four degrees of tenure-holders between the settlement- 
holder and the cultivator, although the settlement only formally recognises one of them —the haoladar.~ 
and you justify the wide difference between the rate of rent payable by the cultivators, and that which 
is recorded as demandable from the haoladar by the fact that there are so many under-tenants between 
themt o intercept the profits at the rate of 3 annas a bigha each, and in making the calculation you 
seem to have overlooked the fact that this series of four tenure-holders does not exist over the whole aron 
of the estates, cr even nearly the whole area. 

6. Moreover your view of the rights of this series of tenure-holders is unsound. The theory is 
that the tenure-holder is entitled to derive a certain profit from the lands included in his tenure, that is, 
to pay a lower rent than he receives from those below him as » return for the expenditure of capital and 
for his entorprise in bringing tho lands into ‘cultivation’ “But the amount of capital and enterprise 
required to bring Iuncs into cultivation is the same whether the undertaking is performed by one tenure. 
holder or through the agency of a series of three or four, each of whem has sublet to the one below 
him, Why then should the proprictor of an estate suffer and obtain (ess rent from the baoladars than 
he would otherwise do, merely because the haoladar has chosen (instead ot! reclaiming the land directly 
through the agency of bis own raiyats) to hand over the trouble and risk toa subordinate tenure-holder 
ata hiher rent than he pays himself, and why should the rent payable by the haoladar to the proprietor 
be still turther diminished because the tenure-holder of /the second degree has chosen to create a similar 
tenure of the third degree P 

7. Obviously tho profits of each tenure-holder created by a superior tenure-holder should be taken 
out of the. profit of the superior tenure-bolder who created the lower tenure, and should reduce that 
profit instead of diminishing the rent which such superior tenure-holder has to pay. 

8. The result of your policy is well illustrated in the ence of Patuakhali, Tor the sake of enjoying 
the profit which is allowed to each teaure-holder in the series, the sottlement-holders have obviously 
created tenures ot all degrees in their own favour, usually joining the name of some other person to their 
own to save appearances, so that practically it comes to this that some of the proprietors hold two or three 
of the under-tenures besides the settlement of the estates aud are alluwed porcentages of deduction to 
cover the risk and cost of collecting rent from themselves as their own tenants 

4, Under all ci:cumstances of the case, however, the Board will not disturb the present settlement 
which may stand till the end of the current year 1285 B.S. But they request that in the next vold 
weatlfer you will mske or cuuse to be made a regular settlement of the estate according to the ordinary 
settlement rules, 

(a) You should begin by raking a jamabandi of the amount of rent fairly demandable from each 
cultivator. 1 am he.e to point out that the stith which Mr. Ellison terms a “rent roll ’’ js nothing of 
the kind as it makes no mention of rents, bat only of the areas held by each Taiyat. 

(6) Where tho rent is enhanced, it should be clearly xet out on what grounds the enhancement is 
niade [vide section 18, Act VIIT (B C) of 1869 and Act 11i (B.C ) of 1887] i.e, whether on one or more of 
the grounds of higher rates prevailing in the neighbourtiood or of the incieused productiveness of the 
soil or rise in prices uf produce, and the data on which the conclusions have been arrived at should be 

iven fully. 

(c) In recording the rents payablo by esch cultivator the land held by him should be classified 
and assessed according to oapatility, if there is any yreat difference botween the different lands, as would 
appear to be the case trom the wide range of rates mentioned by Mr. Kliison. 

(d) ‘The righty and status of the different raiyats should be recorded. 

. (e) The raiyats snould be called on to sign the jawabandi in token of acceptance of the rents fixed, 
If they refuse or omit to do so, it will not interfere with the progress of the settlement proceedings and 
when reporting the caso you should state whether they have signed or refused to sigu the jJamabandi, 

(f) Asat the las: settlement vo intermediate tenure-holder should be recognized in the settlement 
proceedings except the haoladars. | 

(g) Having ascertained and recorded the total of the rents payable by the cultivators as above 
directed, the settlement officer should make the sottl ment in the first instance wita the haoladar 
where there is one, and should fix the rent payable by him to tho settlement-holder at not more than 

'20 per cent below the total of tie rents which have becn recorded as payable to him by tho cultivator 
in his howlah. If the aggregate rate of the cultivator amount to Rs. 100, the haoladars rent will be 
fixed at no less than its. #0, 

(h) From the aggregate of the rents of the hawladars fixed as above a dedustion of 26 per cent. 
shou d be made, and tre semainder will be the rent or revenue for which the settlements should be made 
with the sett’ement-bolders. 

iu Notices of enhsncement will have to be served on the howladars under section 14 of Act VIII 
(B.C) of less. As great precaution is necessary as to these notices, you are requested to submit fur 
thea pproval of the Board the form of Rotices which you would propose to serve, together wivh your 
proposals as to the mode of service. You should tear in miud that in order to take eect from’ the 
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beginning of next year 1886 B. S. the enhancement notices both on raiyats and tennre-hclders must be 
served before the end of Pous or middle of January, so that the settlement should be taken as soon as 
ossible, : 
i 11. The persons whom you have proposed to admit to the settlements were evidently dependent or 
shikimi talukdars under the trespassing zamindar, and the Government recognized them as holding 
this status. They may be recognized as dependont talukdars on the estate which is tho property of 
Government. The terms of settlement should be proposed when a properly made settlement is reported. * 
12, This order will govern mutatis mutandis the cases of chake “ Kalibari’’ and “ Bazarghoua 
reported in your letters Nos. 689 and 690, dated 30th March 1878. 
18. The original enclosures of your letters are herewith returned, 


APPENDIX C. 
Serttemznt or PaTuKHAtt. 


Inquiry into the question who are to be considered the raiyats for the purposes of Settlement 
under Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879, 


THE firet settlement of Chak Patuakhali after its resumption in 1884 was made in 1886 
(1243 B. EB.) and the settlement officer in his Bengali, Rubakuri has recorded the following conclusions. 
(Tho tranelation is as close as the rude Benguli-of that time admits) :— 

“3, The decision to be recorded regarding the rights of the prajas as to the reclamation of the estate 
is this. Atthe time of settlement, the head muharrir of this office considered the haoladars, who filed each 
man the documents relating to his haoladari rights, to be raiyats with meurasi rights, and fitred tbeir rate 
of rent st Re, 1 as 3 sicca or Company’s Re. 1-3-2 per the bigha of 116 Aaths. Although that rates in the 
settlement officer’s opinion is greater than the rate at which prajas pay rent to the Talukdars in Gerakhali 
and Hazikhali (which are resumed estates bordering on Aurungpur pargana and are in the neighbour» 
hood of this estate) and in this estate, yet it is clear that the rate fixed by the head muharrir is correct 
and fair, s * * And it is clear that the rights of chakdars and thikadara of the patitabadi 
mahallas in the 24. Parganas and those of the hacladcrs of this chak are the same. * * . % 
And it is seen that, at the time of settlement those who are the'actual maurasi raiyats produced each man the 
documents relating to his maurasi rights before the head-muharrir and the names of those whose maurasi 
rights were proved were recorded in the Settlement papers as possessing maurasi rights, and all those 
persons who are rent-payers below them, ¢.c. who pay rent below the haoladars who have been considered 
the maurasi raiyate, that all such rent-payers in all these estates have produced no abadkari or jangal burd 
dosuments and bave made no complaint therefore, whatever stipulations and rules obtain between the 
baoladars (¢.¢. the maurasi raiyats) and the rent payers below them, the Civil Court, which has jurisdiction 
in such matters, will take cognizance of them, if they are observed or contested. Therefore since the 
lower rent-payers have not produced or proved any documents, it is not necessary under the circumstances 
to include them in a regular ( P ) settlement; and it is necessary to record in this settl 


ement 
rubakari the names of all who have been included in the maurasi jamabandi. ” ° ; 
* * * * * * a 


* * 

Q. The settlement was made accordingly The rents of the haoladars as maurasi raiyats were fixed 
and a percentage on them granted to ther superiors, the adabkari, who eutered into the Settlement engage- 
mene with Government. No notice was taken of any one below the hdoladars and their names were nct 
recorded, 

3. The chak was resettled in 1844, 1864, 1865, 1871-72 and again in 1877-78; but the proceedings 
were not approved and the present settlement—a continuation of the steps began last season~ has been 
undertaken. Iv those proceedings settlement was made according to the method then followed, viz., by 
deciding what rents should be paid by those who held immediately under the settlement-holders, and 
what poriion of that aggregate should be allowed to the settlement hoidery the remainder going as revenue 
to Government, No inquiry appears to have been made into the rights of the various classes of raiyata. 
The process as {a matter of fact was the same as in the first settlement, but the similarity was 
accidental. Those proceedings contain no decision on the rights of the various classes and, even if they 
did, the desision would have no authority, as the proceedings were not confirmed. 

4. At present the following classes of raiyats exist in the chak bolow the haoladers, viz., osat 
haoladars, nim haolidars and karshas. In the proceedings begun last year it was proposed to carry the 
asyessments down to the karsha and treat all the rest as under-tenants, but almost all parties appealed 
against that course, each claiming to be the raiyat in the meaning of the Act As the question would not 
then be satisfactorily decided, so as to admit of the settlement being completed, it was postponed till the 
settlement would. be again undertaken this year. 

&. The facts above stated show that in the first settlement the haoledars were after inquiry pro- 
nounced to be the real raiyats ; nothing has since occurred to change that decision ; hencejthey must be 
taken to be the raiyats for the purposes of Act VIII (B.C.) of 1879, 


FE. EH. Panarrer, 
Officiating Commissioner, Sundarbans. 
BIKERGANJ, 
The 29th April 1860, 
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No 678. 


To Mr. Deputy Collevtor Ellison. 

3. You are aware that the position of raivats is claimed by a large number of persons, different 
classes in those estates, and it is exceedingly probable that those whose claims are disallowed will contest 
the matter in appeal, In order therefore that your proceedings may stand trial, it ie necessary that they 
should be foundea securely on facts. he question to be decided is simuly this—what persone at any of the 
past settlements have been dealared to be or have boen treated as the raiyats ? 

4. Insyour paragraph 3 you have wized up the raiyats ani under-tenant without any regard to the 
terms of the new Act. (VIII B.C. of 187). There cannot bo several classes of raiyats unless the term 
raiyats be used ina loose way. Only those who «re bona fide cultivators are ‘“ raiyats ;°" persons holding 
intermediately above them are ‘ under-tenants " ; but as I pointed out in my paragraph 11, if a person 
has been at any time troated as the raiyat, he cannot Le deprived of that position although he may sublet alt 
his lands and have converted himself into a mere middle man: In such a cago the Settlement Officer has 
only to pronounce him to he the ruiyat, and has nothing to do with any one below him. 

5. Ihave then to request that you will carefully revise your proceedings and decide what porsons 
ate to be treated as the ra:yats in the sense of the new act. Having done that you should then determine 
what ig a fair general rate for auch persons under secti n 6. If as you seem to mean the nim haoladars 
were originally the raiyatx, the general rate will have reference to them and ycu will havo nothing to do 
with the karshé rates except in so far as they help you to determine the general rato. You shoald then 
submit the whole to me tor approval, and I beg you to remomber that, until the question hax been decided 
who ure to be takev as the raiyats, it is impossible to advance to the determination of the rate under 
section 5. . 

6. Your paragraphs 8 to 6 contain much information, but it is vague and confused. It would 
appear therefrom that the gharmaurasi raiyats (i¢.. hdoladare and nim haoladars) wore the original 
“raigats,” but if the nim havladare held under the haoladars, the lat:er cannot be “raiyate”, but are 
“under-tenants,” and in paragraph 19 you sjeak of the nim hacladars as the “raisats,” Again in para. 
graph 20 you epeak of enhancing the non-occupincy Cultivaing raiyats’ rates, but sf the nim haoladare are 
to be taken ag the ‘‘raiyates,” you have nothing t» do with any one below them, and the list of cultivating 
raiyats appended to your lettor is wholly unnecessary, and it would only be necessary to submit a list of 
the nim haoladars. 





APPENDIX E. 


Dated Camp Rangabali, the -6th January 1881. 
From—F. E. Pancirsr, Esq., Oficiating Commiasioner in the Sundarbans, 
To«The Secre:ary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces. 


8. This and the veighbouring estates, Potuakhali, Bazarghoni and Marichbonia, were all resumed 
and settled about the same time, several of the old proceedings are almost identical. Together with the 
extracts properly rolating to Kalibairi extracta relating to Bazirghona are also submitted horewith, and 
similar extracts for Patuakhali and Marichbonia are eucloged with my Nos. 620 and 531, respectively 
of this date. I would, therefore, beg leave to remark that in deciding any one case the facta of the 


others seom fairly applicable. 


Extract from old settlement Records of Patudkhak. 
a 











Number | Page of ae N 
of setthe-| settle- Description of Date. of ae Extract. 
ment ment records. 1 
t t graph. 
nathi, | nathi. | 
2 29 Rubakari of Deputy | 18th May 1837 3 The ha ladars received pattas 
30 } Collector, Mr from the talukdars and reclaimed 
Herklotta. the lands, therefore they are the 
maurasi raiyats, 
2 32 | Report of Bhola Nath | 26th July 1876 2 | Tho reiyats who filed doouments 
| Choudhury, Muhar- aro the maurasi raiyats, 
rir. | 
2 86 9 | 
37 | 
s8 | $Rubakari of Sundar-| 29th January 3 Those subordinate to the haola. 
By bans Commissiuncr | 1838, dare filed no documents claiming 
40 J Mr. Shakespear. H jungle-bari or abadkari rights, 
[ - nor did at raise any objection, 
{ The hsoladars filed their title 
deeds proving thomselves to 
be the maurési raiyata, a jama- 
i | bandi was prepared accordingly. 





be haoladars being the maurasi 
; ruiyats, disputes regarding the 
rate to be paid hy those under 
them are to be settled in the 
Civil Court. 
2 118 Report of Amin Gour | 1260B8.S  «.({ 10 {Goru Prassad and other talak- 
Vy } Mohan Bose. | dars sublet the lands 10 hacla- 
( dirs, who at their own expense 
reclaimed the land, they are. 
therefore the maurisi raiyats. 
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APPENDIX Ff. 


No. 398, dated Alipore, 1st November 1880. 
From—James Exttson, Esq., Deputy Collector in charge of Sundarbans Comm'ssioner’s 


: office, 
To--The Seeretary to the Board of Revenue, Lower Provinces, 
* * * * * . * * * * 


3. There is abundant proof in the records to show that the ancestors of these men never 
reclaimed the lands which they now occupy. In fact after resumption when the estate came under 
settlement, the ancestors ot these men, if they were then on the property, kept aloof, passive and 
unconcerned, submitting no claim, no title to lands,if any, held by them: on the contrary the papers are 
perfectly explicit that the lands were reclaimed and tenanted either by the haolidars themselves or 
through their agency, that is, with their capital and the appellants were the raiyats of haotadars and any 
disputes between them regarding land or the ren§ of land was cognizable not by the Settlement Ollicss 
but. by the Civil Court, For these reasons the haoladars under the requirements of Act VIII (8.C.) 
of 1879, were formally declared to be the raiyats of chuck Kalibari. 

*. ® _ * * * * e 2 * * 


5, The fact is these men are the ring-leaders of a combination which originated in 1878-79 who with 
profit to themselves and at the expense of the pooror raiyats are doing their best to obtein rights which 
they neither possess vor have a right to demand. These men are the last of the numerous grades of 
sub-raiyats in the estate, they seem to be merely tenants-at-will possessing nos even @ rignt 
of ocenpancy to the lands they cultivate. Settlement proceedings were open and publie and the 
petitioners could not but have been aware that the jamabandi prepared and published in uo way concerned 
them, yet they untruthfully assert that the inspection of the jamabandis even on the payment of proper 
fees was denied them, They also urge that the rates of rent fixed at the recent suttlement are excessive, 
when actually apeaking only one rate was fized, not theirs but that of the haoladars. 

6. The ubject of these men is evidently to extract an order limiting the rate of rent to be paid by 
themselves and as an inducement charge with the general oppression the settlement haoladars who ovcupy 
the position of dependent talukdar and not that of ‘a farmer. 1 do not think that the talukdars. are 
more oppressive (if oppression there be) than their neighbours.. The fact is from excess of population, 
competition for- land is very great in these parts and any act limiting the rate of these now general 
cultivators will turn them into rent-receivers. When these men have come all the way from bakerganj 
to submit an appeal to the Hoard, it is not likely that they would submit to exactions, especially when the 
subdivisional station of Patuakbali is only a morning’s walk from the estate and justice available almost 
at their threshhold, Further oppression, if any, can be avoided; a little south lands (chaks Dhalua and 
Barguna) just as good and only requiring reclamation are obtaineble and this fact has been made known 
to them by me. 





APPENDIX G, 


Read letter No, 620, dated 26h January 188] from the Commissioner of Sundarbans, anbmitting 
his report on the petiion of Janoo ‘falukdar and other ryots of Chak Patuakhali in the Bekerganj 
Sunderbans praying that their manes be recorded in the settlement jamabandi and that the settlement- 
holder be precluded from enhancing their rents. ; : ; 4 

The petitioners pray to have all their rents and holdings detailed on the record. Their petition was 
not however presented till some time after the settlement proceedings had been submitted to and 
sanctioned by the board. These proceedings cannot now be re-opened. : ; 

3, As things stand, the petitioners are not liable to bave the rents, which they have hitherto 
actually been paying, enhanced otherwise than in due course of law or by consent. The reecordal of 
their holdings and actual rent in the. settlement proceedings would give them no further protection 
than this. ; 


IV, 


In the matter of the proposal to revise the records of the Government estate Marichbonia 
tn the district of Bakarganj. 


Orper (or THE Boarp or Revenuz, Mr. H. Savace, Datzp 9rn AprRit 1909.) 


Tris case was taken up at Barisal on 7th instant and was discussed on that day and on 
&th in the presence of the Director of Land Records, of the pleaders for the talukdars and 
haoladars and of a number of raiyats of the estate. Varicus proposals were made and 
considered and eventually it was agreed that the records should be retained as framed as far 
as the question of statua ofthe various tenants is concern d, that the rents of the raiyata 
with ccenpancy rights should te retained as at present, that the haolas should be assesen 
at a bigha rate to be ascertained in the case of each haola by a reduction of 30 per cent, 
from the average raiyati rent under the haola, this allowance to be divided among the 
heolagar and the sutordinate haolas, if any, in such prcportion as may in each case appear 
equitable, that the osat talvk should be treated asa heola and that the talukdar should 
get an allowance of 25 per cent, on the haola rents. The above on condition that the 
taluk@ars avd subordidate tenure-holders should execute kabuliats containing the form of 
agreement hereto annexed. 
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The term of settlement to be 15 years with the right of renewal for a further term of 
15 years, provided the terms of the kabuliats be oirried out, The rents at preset payable 
by the raiyats are somewhat high in comparison with rents in the neighbourhood, but they 
cannot be said to be inequitable as they represent in all cases less tran one-fifth of the 
produce, and in most cases much less. The iaiyats have been paying these rents fora 
number of years and in fact do not complain about them. Their complaint is that abwabs 
are levied, and they ask for khas management hy Government. The law does not permit 
ot their prayer being granted, They must remain as tenants under the tenure-holders 
whose rights are admitted by Government; but by the proposed arrapgement it is hoped to 
put a stop to the levy of abwabs and to secure fixity of rent for the term of $0 years, The 
raiyate also get a clear acknowledgment of their ocoupanoy rights as to which there have up 
to now been donbts. 

The tenure-holders will get a liberal allowance amounting to 50 per cent. of the raiyats’ 
rents, while Government will get a fair increase in revenue. ‘The Director of Land Records 
will come up with prcposals on the above lines 

Final publication has not yet been made and the proposal to revise the record was 
therefure premature, aud is hereby struck off. 


Vv. 


Letter No. 789—80uT., dated Jalpaiguri, the 17th April 1909. 


Fron—N. D. Bearson Bett, Esa, c.u.2, 1.0.3, Director, Department of Lind 
Records, Kastern Bengal and Assam, 
To—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Fastern Bengal and Assam. 


2, J now propvse that the re-settlementof land revéuue in Marichbonia should be made 
on the following principles :—-_ 

(a) ‘The status of raiyat shall be accorded to the cultivator (karshddar) and not to the 
haoladar or derivative haoladar. 

(4) The existing rents of raiyats, as defined above, shall (except in cases where they 
have been fixed by an illegal contract) be maintained and shall be recorded 
as fair renta under section 104 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

‘e) The haoladars shall pay rent caloulated on a basis of area, not on a basis of profits, 

(i) 1fe rent of each haoladar shail be 85 per cent. lower than the standard 
raiyatwari rate of that haola, 

(ce) The reut of the talukdar shall be 75 por cent. of the rent payable by the 
haoladars, 

(f) As the osat taluk and the derivative haolds are not binding against Govern- 
ment, the existence of such tenures shall not affect either the Government 
revenue or the rent payable by raiyats, The rent payable by the osat 
talukdars shall be intermediate between the rent payable by the talukdar 
and the rent payable by the ha&oladars concerned and the rent payable by 
each derivatice haoludar sliall be intermediate between the rent payable by 
the raiyats concerned. These intermediate ronts shall be arranged by 

private agreement, 

{g} Where a raiyati holding (Karsha) as defined in clause (2) has been purchased by 
superior landlords the principles of section 22 of the Bengal Tenanoy Act 

. Shall be applied. 

(h) No h&ola or derivative haola which has been entered ia the draft record shall 
now he struck out on the ground that the owner of such tenure is identical 
with the owner of the superior tenure. The legal question of the merger of 
teuures shall stand over without prejudice to any party. 

() In retura for the concessions mentioned above the talukdar and the haolédars 
shull execute agreements in the form annexed. 


8. The principles of settlement set forth in the last paragraph were arranged 
at a recent confercnce in Barisal, at which the Hon’ble Mr. Savage presided. ‘The 
representatives of the talukdar and the haoladars of Marichbonia accepted these 
principles and consented to sigu these agreemeuts. ‘I'he effect of the proposals is 
that the new Government revenue will be about 49 per cent, of the raiyatwari assets of 
the estate, 7e , three-tourths of 65 per cent. There wiil bea substantial increase of revenue 
amounting to eomething between 380 and 40 per cent. of the previous demand. The 
exact figure will be calculated :n due course, 

4. The Board will observe that the system whieh will he adopted in Marichbonia is 
practically the “aysatem of April 1908” to which I referred in paragraph 33 of my printed 
inspection note of August 19U8. ‘Lhe difference is that the haoladari rate is 35 per cent, 
instead of 30 per cent., lower than the raiyatwari rate and that in return the talukdars and 
haoladars execute agreements in the form annexed to this letter. I now propose that in 
all the estate of the same group there should be a similar decrease in the hanladari rate 
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conditional on the execution of agreements in a similar form. The remaining estates of the 
group are as follows :— 


Tauzi No. Tauzi No. 
Baro Baisdia w. 4607 Pakhya we = 4694 
Chota Baisdia ibe 4828 Bhayang-Kakrabonia ... 4764 
Rangabali iis 4539 Hajikhali 4562-64 & 4506-09 
Bazarghona Mes 4643 Gerakhali sas 4560 
Patuakhali sat 4645 Kalibaéri ... es 4644 
Chalitabonia ww. 4690 


Form of agreement. 


Whoreas a settlement of land revenue is being made under Chapter X of the Bengal Tenancy Act in 
Estate Marichbonia, Tauzi No. 4562, within th» district of Bakarganj. And whereas I have been record- 
ed as the possessor of the following tenancy, namely := 


Name of village, gag Description of tenancy. Area in acres, Area in ik 1,608 
T hereby agree to pay Rs, as annual rent for the said tenancy calculated at the rate 
of per bigha of 1,600 sq. yds., an area of bighas having been left out of assessment. 


The said rent shall be payable for 16 vears with effect from 1909-10, and in the folowing instalments. 
namely, one-fourth in the month of October and three-fourths in the month of February. The oonditions 
of my tenancy are as follows: — 


(1) My right is that of a tenure-holder as defined in the Bengal Tenancy Act and the rent payab!e 
in respect of the said tenure is liable to revision from time to time in accordance with the 
provisions of the said Act. Subject to such revision of rent and to the conditions of the 
agreement, my right is permanent, heritable and transferable. 

(2) I acknowledge and shall respect the righta of all other tenants of this estate as recorded in the 
record-of-rights which has now been prepared under Chapter X of tho Bengal Tenancy 
Act. 

(3) During the aforesaid period of 15 years I’shall not increase or attempt to increase the rent 
payable by any tenant subordinate to me whose tenancy cr the tenaney of whose predecessor- 
in-title has been entered in the present record-of-rights: I shall only realise the rent which 
has been entered in that record as payable by that tenant or by his predecessor in title. 

(4). For every payment of rent by a tenant subordinate to me I shall forthwith give a written 
receipt as required by section 66 of the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

(6) Along with the rent payalle by me 1 shall pay cess according to the law for the time being 
in force; und from the tennis sibordinate to me I shall realize cess ooly according to such 
Jaw and not in excess of the legal demand, 

(6) 1 shall net realise or attempt to r:alise any abwab or illégul cess from any tenant subordinate 


to me. 

(7) If it be found to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenuo that during the period of 16 years 
ending on 31st March 1924 I have broken any of the conditions of this agreement, then on 
the expiry of the said 16 years a fresh settlement may be made with me at such rents, for 
such period on such conditions as the Foard of Revenue may determine 

(8) If it be proved to the satisfaction of the Board of Revenue that during the period of 16 years 
ending on 3!st March 1924, I have paid my rent duly and regularly and have fully complied 
with ll the conditions of this agreement, I shall be entitled to a renewal of this settlement 
on the same rent and ‘on the same conditions for a further period of 16 years; and during 
the sail further period of 16 years I shall realise from the tenants subordinate to me only 
the rents which have been entered in the present record-cf-rights in respect of such ‘tenants 
or their predecessor in the title. Provided that if at any time during tha second period of 
16 years the‘ board of Revenue be satisfied that I have broken any of the ennditions of the 
renewed agreement, a fresh settlement may forthwith be made with me at such rent, for such 
reriod and on such conditions a3 the Board of Revenue may determine. 

(9) If any under-tenure comprised within wy tenure be brought under resettlement by the Board 
of Revenue before my own tenure be brought under resettlement the rent payable in 
respert of my tenure for the remaining period of my settlement shall be liable to revision 
ecnsequent on any change which may be made in the rent payable in respect of such under- 
tenure: provided that the nett profit to be enjoyed by me shall remain unchanged unless 
and until my tenure be brought under resettlement. 

(10) Notwithstanding anything contained in clause (7) or clause (8) of this agreement I shall be liable 
to be ejected from my tenure by a suit in a competent Civil Court on the ground that I have 
broken any of the ccnditions of this agreement. 
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No. 2€88. & 8.-G., dated the 24th May 1909. 


From—The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
To—The Director of Land Records, astern Bengal and Assam. 


I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your lotter No. 789 -890T,, dated the 
A7th April 1909, on the subject of the final confirmation of the land revenue of estate 
No, 4552 Marichbonia in the district of Bakarganj and in reply to say that the Board are 
pleased to approve the preposals contained in your letter under reply with regard to the 
principles to be followed in the rettiement of the estate named ab..ve, and also of the other 
estates uamed therein which are similarly situated, subject to the condition that the 
talukdars and haoladarg thereof exccute agreements in the form annexed to your letter 
under reply. 
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Dated the Ist October 1909. 


From—J. ©. Jack, Esea., 1.¢.,, Settlement Officer of Bakarganj, 
To—The Director of Land Kecords, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


I wave the honour to refer again for your orders the resettlement of the Marichbonia 
group of estates in this district. 

The final proposals for the estate Marichbonia were sent up for sanction on the 20th 
of January 1909. together with a memorandum dated 19th January 1909 in which I pointed 
out that there were certain difficulties in carrying out the settlement, which had not been 
adequately met. 

Asa result of this reference, the Hon’ble Member, Mr, Savage, and the Director of 
Land Resords, Mr. Beatson-Bell. met the talukdar and the haoladars of Marichbonia in 
conference, and certain principles were arranged which were recapitulated in the Director of 
Land Records’ letter INo. 789--800'T., dated the 17th April 1909, to the address of the 
Seoretary to the Board of Revenue. 

This letter was a proposal in regard to the terms upon which the Marichbonia estate 
would be settled and a further proposal in regard to the other estates of the Marichbonia 


roup. 

: Ta accord with these proposals, fresh bujharat was made of the records of these estates. 
During the cour-e of that bujharat the cultivating tenants manifested the very strongest 
repugoance to the principles agreed upon between their landlords and the authorities, in 
which thoy themselves had not been oonsulted, and they repeatedly petitioned both in 
single spies and in battalions that the estate should be taken under kaas management. 
The information which they supplied was of so startling a nature that I feel I have no 
alternative, but to refer the case once again for the orders of the Board of Revenue. 

Before entering into detail, I would invite a reference to my note, dated 19th 

January 1909, which explains the difficulties.of the case. It will be seen that owing to 
Mr. Pargiter’s foraal proceeding in 1879, Government was bound to treat certain tenants 
in each estate as raiyats, who were in fact tenure-holders. As a result the oultivators 
became under-raiyats. Tho Barisal conference under the presidency of Mr. Navage was an 
attempt to seoure for the oultivators the protectirn afforded by the Bengal Tenancy Act to 
raiyats. The talukdar of Marichbonia accepted the terms of that conference which may be 
described as a high ra‘e of allowance on condition that the eo-called raiyats will accept their 
real status as tenure-holders and will give their under-tenants their real status of raiyat, 
and further will give an agre>»ment stating in categorical terms that they will nof enhance 
rents, take abwabs or refuse dakhilas for the term of 15 years. 
"ne Direotor of Land Records informed me that if the so-called raiyata refused these 
terms in Marichbonia or any other estate, the alternative, which is not mentioned in this 
letter, isa return tothe “system of April 108.” But the terms of the alternative are 
practically as good as the terms of the conference. The talukdar gets 25 per cent. or the 
sate allowance, the heoladars 30 per cent. in place of 35, while there are n> embarras- 
sing conditions. It is not therefore at all likely that any talukdar or h&oladar who has not 
already committed himself will accept the terms. If he do not, the alternative solves 
notHing, but brings us once more face to face with the difficulties mentioned in my note of 
the 19th January. 

The raiyats, who were not parties ta the conference or represented thereat, are bitterly 
opposed to its results. I deal later with the histo:y of their oppression for the last 40 
years ; but I wish to deal now with the agreement as it affects the raiyats. 

In the first place, I would point out that although the haoladar is a raiyat by virtue 
of the formal proceeding and his uuder-tenant therefore an under-raiyat, yet wherever there 
is a contract Letween the two (considerably more than half toe total), the under-raiyat is 
described as a raiyat and is formally granted occupancy rights. The landlord cannot go 
beyond the terms of the contract and the ander-raiyat is to that extent protected. 

In the second place, I would point out that agreement itself is inoperative. ‘l'o 
explain this a diegram will be useful :— 








Government. 
Talukdar. 
i | ‘\ 
Haoladair Haoladar Haoladar 
Nim Nim Nim 
Haoladir Haoladar Haoladir 
Raiyats or the real cultivators. Raiyats or the real cultivators. Raiyate or the real cultivators. 


Here the leasee of Government is the talukdar, who has divided his lease into several 
Jots, which he has granted to haoladars, The talukdar and these haoladars are the parties 
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to sign the agreement by which they undertake to accept the status of tenure-holderg for 
themselves and of raiyat for the cultivators, while agreeing not to oppress the cultivator, 

But the haoladar has usually sublet to a further grade of middlemen, the nim- 
haoladar, and be may again have sublet in his turn. Under clause (f) of the princi- 
ples Government does not recognise as binding upon itself these sub-leases and takes no 
agreement from the sub-lesgees. Yet the talukdar has no direct connection with the 
raiyats and the haoladar very rarely, The relationship of landlord and tenant is con- 
stituted usually between the havladar’s sub-lessees and the cultivators. ‘Therefore 
what effect can any agreement have upon the position of the raiyat, which is entered into 
by talukdar and haoladar? What value is a declaration by them that they will neither 
enhance rents, take abwabs nor refuse reut-receipta, when. they rarely or never deal in their 
capavity of hacladar or talukdar with the raiyats? Moreover how can Government 
enforce any agreement mado by a haoladar? He is a tenant of the talukdar and 
Government has no éocus standi, Clause 19 becomes inoperative at once. Government 
has no right to sue the haoladar and, even if it had, he has usually uo connexion with 
the raiyat. 

The agreement therefore in my opinion gives no possible legal protection to the 
raiyat, It may be said that clause 7 will enable the Board of Revenue after 15 years to 
punish oppression of the raiyats by renewing the lease on harsher terms. But if oppression 
it will be the oppression of the nim-haoladars and how can talukdars and hacladars be 


continwes 1 on of 
held responsible therefor, while in the meantime the estates cannot be touched for 


15 years, whatever the oppression ? | 
Tt is true that in a very largo number of cases, the talukdar, haoladar and nim- 


haoladar are one and the same person; but in law any agreement executed by a man in 
the capacity of talukdar does not affect his dealings in the capacity of nim-haoladar ai 
all, Clause () in the agreement is conclusive on this point. ‘The legal question of 
merger of tenures still stands over. 

All this goes tosbow that the ratyats are justified in the apprebension that the agree- 
ment will not protect them at all. They have complained bitterly of oppression fur the 
last 40 years; at the last settlement in 1881 they asked that the estate should be held khas 
or that the talukdars and haoladars should -be. restrained from oppressing them, but 
their prayers were unavailing ; they have repeatedly petitioned the Uollector against the 
oppression of their landlords, but he had no power of interference; they have repeatedly 
urged that the estates should be held khas both to the Collector and to us. They are 
now almost desperate. After the failure of their combination against their landlords at 
the last settlement in 1641 there followed @ welter of revenge. Fines, prosecutions and 
evictions were the order cf the day, 165 raiyats out of 1,288 were forcibly evicted, as many 
more abandoned their holdings in a panic, Those who stayed had to suffer an 
enhanoomont of rent of great severity, It is hardly a matter of wonder if the tenants 
now recall this ancient bistory and are ina state of abject fear as to what will befall 
them when the present settlement is concluded, Nor are the landlords behindhand in 
reminders. ‘Ihe air is full of threats of. what, isto come, when the settlement authorities 
have gone ‘The agreement has not even kept them quiet until the couclusion of the set. 
tlement. The very talukdar of Marichbonia who - accepted the agreement at the con- 
ference instituted a false criminal case against the leader of the raiyats before the ink 
was dry. The judgment lof the Magistrate in this case is appended to this note in 
proof of the assertion. Moreover false rent suits have been filed after the conference, 
extortionate marriage fees collected and forced labour exacted even when our officers were in 
the villages. The talukdars have already made it evident that they regard the exe- 
oution of any such agreement as a mere form. 

The history of the last 40 yeare more than justifies the apprehensions of the raiyats. 
I give mere'y the briefest summary of the evidence which bas been collected under the 
supervision of Mr. Ascoli, 1.c8., by an experienced Assistant Settlement Officer with 
selected kanungos working under them, but I invite atteution to Mr, Asvoli’s note and 
particularly to the notes of the kanungos giving details in each estate. The notes of 
Maulvie Mahammad Mohiuddin, Minnatali and Sheikh Abdullah will i hope be read, 
as { cannct think that any summary of the evidence will leave the same impression upon 
the mind. I would especially point out that every statement in these reports is backed 
up by documentary evidence, by rent receipts or other receipts given by the land- 
lords, by {heir own collection books or by parwanahs issued by them. It is therefore incon- 
trovertible and the whole makes up @ tale of astounding oppression carried on within 
five miles of the subdivisions! headquarters and it will be noticed not in a private 
property permanently settled but in a Government estate. Government has been unable 
to protect its own raiyate from its own lessee ; indeed previously it has made no attempt. 

The lessees in question sro mostly the Roy family living at Kalaskati in another sub- 
division of this district. Of tho estates under reference in which Ido not at present in- 
clude Bara Baisdia, Chota Baisdia and Rangabili, five of the largest belong to Bisweswar 
Rey, the chief member of that family and three more to Durgé Prosonno Roy, another 
member, One belongs to Upendra Nath Sen, a landlord who kears an evil reputation as 
landlord in other parts of the district, another belongs to Mr. Brown and some Bengali 
co-sbarers, the remainder are petty states belonging to four different lessees who are 
smaller men. All are alike in thoir oppression, Indeed the estates form a compact 
geographical block without any distinguishing features. The Kalaskati family are however 
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ee great offenders and the smaller lessees simply imitate them to the best of their 
ability. 

For each estate there is a separate note. These notes group under various heads the 
sufferings of the raiyats, who number some 10,000 men, women and children in the whole 
area, ‘they show that illegal evictions ovcur on a wholesale scale withont reference to the 
Civil Courts, they show that beavy enhancements were the role after the last settlement 
and occur repeatedly since, they show that abwabs in addition are taken which amount 
to between 50 and 74 per cent. of the rent, they show that oriminal prosecutions 
and false rent suits are wexpons in continuous use, they show that heavy marriage fees 
and subscriptions are extorted and they show that great fines are exioted for the most 
trivial| offences. They show further that this hasbeen going; on for more than 30 years, 
that after the last settlement a terrible vengeance was wreaked by the leasees on the tenants 
who had dared to pray Government for redress ana that for some years the estates became 
practically a desert. 

Mr. Asooli’s note deals more fully with the several items of thia count, and once again 
I would refor to the exhaustive notes of the kanungos for each estate whish give the 
evidence in detail. Hera I will only summarise the roll of evictions and deal with some 
cases of fines and subscriptions. 

The following summary deals with the forcible evictions in the estates, which took 
part in the combinations against the landlords at the last settlement. ‘Ihe evictions were 
carried out by fooding the villages with Jatiasa: — 
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- Forcible 
ota) evictions im- 
Estate. number of | mediately pont as Total. 
holdings. | after the last sae 
| settlement. 
Marichbonia ive 332 407 | 49 63 112 
Pakshya roe of 90 20 16 36 
Patukhali wins ves 226 30 10 40 
Kalibari wae Ge 148 45 25 wo 
Bazarghona ese see] 238 48 12 60° 
Total “ea 1,109 192 126 818 
q 
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In addition the present raiyats were introduced into many more holdings, which had 
been once joultivated but were then deserted. The previous| raiyats had fled. ‘Lhere are 
more than 30 such cases ia Bazdrghona and:a, larger number in Patukhali and Kalibari. 

In the villages whioh did uot join the combination, there were no “revenge” evictions 
but the Hazikhali ostates etill show a total of 23 subsequent evictions in 173 holdings 
aud the Gerakhali estates 12 in 55 holdings. 

or Bhayang Kakrabonia no statistics were obtained ; but as in all other respects the 
leseees are as bad and as extortionate, there is uo reason to suppose that in this respect 
the rol] would te any less emphatic. 

Chandds are subscriptions collected by a landlord from all his tenants on some 
memorable occasion. In these estates they are taken on the flimsiest protexts‘and with 
a painful frequency. As an example {I will give |the instance in Bazaérghona of the chdndas 
levied by Bisweswar Roy :—~ 


Rate. Occasion. 
(1) In ee 6 annas per rupee Sradh ceremony of Bisweswar’s father. 
of rout. 
(2) In 1308, Rs. 4to Rs. 6 foreach Death of Anukul Chatterjea, a relative of Biswes- 
holding. war. 
(3) In 1309-10 4 annes per rupee Marriage of Bisweswar’s daughter. This chdnda 
of rent. was levied more than a year before the 


marriage took place in order to avoid the 
discredit of being helped by his tenants in 
his daughter’s marriage, 


(4) In 1310-11, Ra. 2 to Rs. 10 for Death of a member of the family of Serat Rudra 


each holding. landlcrd’s amla, 

(5) In 1312, Rs, 4 to Rs. 6 for Death of grandmother of Auanda Charan 
each holding. Ganguli, naib of Bisweswar. 

(6) In 1818, Rs. 2 to Rs, 3 for Marriage of daughter of Har Kumar Banerji, 
each holding. landlord’s amla. 


(7) In 1815, Re, 1 to Rs. 5 for Death of Behari, Mukherji, cousin of Bisweswar, 
each holding. 
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The landlords and their amlas hold’ regular courts for the trial of civil and criminal 
disputes and social offences. This of course is the practice of most landlords and a practice 
certainly not to be condemned wholesale, It may be advantageous to the tenants and no 
doabt relieves tre King’s Courts of much potty work. But it jis clearly a practice open to 
abuse, at once in the severity of fines inflicted, in the decision of the oases and in tke 
oceasion of the infliction, The following are a few instances collected from the reports to 
show how the landlord’s “ justice” has operated in these estates : — 


BAZARGHONA. 


Upendra Nath Sen—(1) In 1805 B.S. Amiruddi Chaukidér was taken to Basanda 
and|fined Re, 500, as he was not on good terms with his landlord and. beat the 
Mridhé who went to arrest him. 

(2) In 1814 Baisikh Asaruddi, son of Aban, was fined Rs. 30 as his wife did not. 
allow the landlord’s peon to take away some milk as yogan (annual gift in 
kind to the landlord), 

Biswesear Roy.—(3) About 6 or 7 years ago Naderali Ohaukidar was fined Rs. 100 
on the charge of murdering his brother’s widow who became pregoant in her 
widowhood. 

(4) In Magh 1814 Moniruddi, son of Kokai, was fined Its, 100 because he refused 
to give his widowed sister in marriage to Shahzan Sirdar. 

(5) Four years ago the Munshis of Bazdrghcna and Patukhali had a religious discuse 
sion. Yaruddir, Tazumuddi and Basaruddi were fined (Rs. 7 each for not 
assisting the Bazarghond Maulvi in the discussion 

\6) Five or six years ago the tenants asked for the removal of the cutcherry to Jhinai. 
beria. The Superintendent of the Estate came down to enquire and when 
in the yard of;the Kalibari cutchery, a thorn pricked the Naib’s foot. ‘Ihe 
Superintendent fined Goribulla and Somiruddi Rs. 125 each for not clearing 
the ‘yard before bringing him there. ‘Ihey were poor aud were exoommu- 
nieated for thre> years until they paid up the fine. 


GERAKHALI. 
(7) Last year Abdul Jabbar was fived Rs, 60 for quarrelling with Ratan Khan. 


KAI BARI. 


(8) Fifteen years ago 4 men wero fined Re. 88 fur refusing to dine with Korimuddi 
on the same muylis owing to-a previous quarrel. 

(v) In 1307, Daulat Gazi brought a criminal caso against Felu and was fined Rs, 26 
for go'ng to the Criminal Courts insteed of the landlord’s Qourts. 

(10) In 1811 Jaharuddi was fined Ns. 140 for refusing begar (forced labour) and 
insulting the p:on who brought the parwana. As be was unable to pay 
the fine, he was expelled from the village. 

(11) In 1804, Hassonuddin was fined Rs. 100 for fa:ling to get the landlord’s permis. 
sion to his marriage, He could not pay up the fine, and 12 bighas of his land 
were made Khas. 


Th‘s is a small number of instances out of the examples given in the kanungo’s 
notes. I give the most instructive example at some length. About ten years ago no rent- 
receipt was given for the Bhadra kist. Some of the raiyats of Kalibari combined together 
and refused rent, unless they got rente receipts.. One of them Solim was carried to the 
outcherry, b-aten severely and forced to pay up his rent on the spot’ For this Iaruddi 
and others beat the peon, who had apprehended Solim. They were tried by Bisweswar 
Roy in person at the landlord’s cutchery in Vatudkhali and fined as follows :— 
laruddi Rs. 48, Kushai Rs. 28, Soberali Rs. 12, Soliman Ks. 28, Salim Rs 18, 
Korman Re. 59, Sodai Ghorami Rs, 18, Gopal Akan Rs. 28, Someruddi Mridha Rs. 18 
This trial took place within 100 yards of the Subdivisional office ande within 50 of the 
thana. 

The raiyats also corsplain of the landlord’s social interference. They are all Muham- 
madans and he is a bigoted Hindu. He sells the appointment of Mollas and refuses to 
allow outsiders to officiste at marriages, he arranges and forbids marriages, he refuses 
to permit inheritance according to the Muhammadan law and he forcibly insists on aska 
marriage. In addition they complain of beja~ or forced labour, which as our notes show is 
very prevalent, and of yogda or tie annual gifts in kind to the landlord, ‘The. penalty for 
refusal to pay chdndds, marriage fines orto give begar or yoydn is social ex-communication, 
which the landlord sees enforced. There are at present tenants in the estates living 
miserably under this social interdict. Abwabs are collected by crediting amounta paid 
as rent first to abwabs and by suing for the whole rent, if any of the abwabs or rent is in 
arrear, 

It is painful to think that so complete an oppression outside the law cen exist ina 
British district, The proof is incontrovertible; and this area is not merely in a British 
district but within 5 miles of a head-quarters town and in a Government estate, which in 
theory should be mamaged as a model to all other zamindars. 
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I hope you will agree that I have made out a case for reconsideration of the policy to 
be pursued. I have shown that ten thousand oultivators are living under great oppres- 
sion and that the previous proposals are powerless to remedy their lot in the future or to 
protect them. I have shown that the only lessee who agreed to those proposals broke its 
terms flagrantly and repeatedly within 3 months of its conclusion. I have shown that the 
ralyats were no party to that agreement or those proposals, that they consider they have 
been betrayed and look forward to the future with eyes of fear. . 

_, (may perhaps be allowed to say that in the above circumstances it would bo extremely 
distasteful to me to carry out the settlement on the previous proposals. In my opinion 
they constitute a betrayal of the raiyats and the case has now gone so far that we are 
bound in honour to protect the tenants from a vengeance such as was wreaked upon their 
predecessors after the last settlement. In the ciroumstances there is one course only I 
think open to us, and that is the course passionately desired by the raiyats themselves. 
They; wish that the estate should be taken under khas management. This can he done for 
12 years under the Regulation VII of 1822 by which the revenue of these taluke will be 
settled. I quote the section 3. 


“ Provided further that in any case it shall appoar to the Revonue authorities that the continuance or 
admission of any raja, zamindar, talukdar or other person who may have engaged or may claim to engage 
or any mahal or mahals in or to the management of such mahal or mahals would endanger the public 
stranquillity or otherwise be seriously detrimontal, it shall be their duty to report the circumstances to 
Government, and it shall be competent to the Governor General in Council by &n order in Council to 
cause such mahal or mahdls to be held khas or let in farm for such term as may appear expedient and 
proper not exceeding the period above specified é.e., 12 yenrs.,”” : 


It is understood that all the powers under this Regulation have been delegated to the 
Local Government or the Board of Revenue. 

I do not propose this is any spirit of retaliation on the landlords, but asthe only possible 
effective measure of protection for the raiyats. I may add that in these 3 months there 
have been several criminal cases and it is clear that any lease to the talukdars would most 
certainly endanger the public tranquillity. 

I propose further that in order to show that no consideration of profit to Government 
entered into their caloulations, the talukdari allowance at the existing rate should be 
continued to the talukdars during the 12 years less the costs of collections. ‘his should be 
continued as a matter of favour and reyooable at once, if ary trouble was created by the 
talukdars after the temporary resumption. 

As regards the haoladars or so-called “ maurfsi raiyats”’ I would treat them as raiyats 
the status which neither they nor the Government can challenge, and apply section 22 
of the Bengal Tenancy Act. By this means 405 out of 775 tenures and undertenures 
will certainly and another 100 probably be entirely got rid of. The remainder are very 
largely aeld by men for cultivation and with such pure middlemen as remained terms could 
easily be arravged by which they would consent to be treated as tenure-holders. As 
section 48 would apply to their raiyats (“ under-raiyats’’), they would soon find it convenient 
to accept the status of tenure-holder, which in fact except for this single purpose they 
always claim. This proposal would not apply to Bhayang MKakrabonia, where the haoladars 
were never recognized as “maurasi raiyats”. Here the question of the merger of tenures, 
which I have separately referred, comes up, but this estate will cause no difficulty after the 
case of the others has been determined. 

Tn making these proposals I would like to make clear that they aro the only proposals 
by which the raiyats can be protected, while I am well aware that no difficulty would arise 
in carrying them out. The old proposals appear to me dishonourable in themselves, if I 
may be permitted so harsh a term in the light of the later information collected, while 
they decide none of the questions at issue, leave Government in the same impossible legal 
position and leave each estate with a layer of intermediary rights, all possessed by the same 
person, between Government and the raiyats and thus make it impossible for any officer in 
the future to obtain a lucid comprehension of the estate. 

Finatly I would make a strong appeal that the Hon’ble Member of tha Board of 
Revenue before disposing of the case should come down himself to the villages conserned and 
hear the raiyats. ~~ 

I have sent this case up with a box full of original document and reports, which 
Mr. Ascoli will be able to explain, He knows the facts and, if any reference be necsssary, 
he will be at hand to give the information. 


Wiit. 


Report of Mr. F. D. Ascoli, LC.8., dated 16th September 1909. 


I suns herewith the results ‘of the enquiry held during July and August last into the following 
reclaimed Government estates in the Sundarbans. 


Vauzi No, Tauzi No. 
Marichbonia.., ve 4662 Patuakhali Sea we «4645 
Chalitabonia ... ve 4690 Bazarghons ee 4643 
Pakshya a vee 4694 Hazikhali we ... 4662-4 4566-9 
Kalibari Se ve 4644 Bhyang Kakribonia ns «64764 
Gertkhali ... «. $569-4560 
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The enquiry was conducted by M. Nurnddin Ahamad, Assiatant Settlement Officer, and a squad 
of specially selected kanungos; a fresh bujharat was made of each estate, and at the same time en- 
quiries were instituted regarding the conduct of the landlord towards their tenants. The result of these 
enquiries is a bulky mass of evidence, which has been go prepared, as to render easy the task of under- 
standing the conditions prevalent in each separate estate In no case have the kanungos been permitted 
to indulge in general observations, and a mass of oral and documentary evidence, includi:g original 
collection papers and autograph letters and parwanabs of the laudlords, has been submitted, which 
proves incontestably the miserable state of affairs prevalent and justifies the numerous petitions of 
the tenants and. the suspicions of the local authorities, Tho evidence collected has been arranged and 
submitted in the following form:— 


A. Busuarat Norss, 


i. Tenures. 
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7 : Name, etc. Is it mergible as Entry in 
Nome and When created, Present of landlord, when, he A yw 
. A tenure or jamabandi 
khebat. by whom. holder, landlord. pea ag holding. tans ' 
with tenure tree attached, 
ii. Holdings. 
Karehadir, . Date of Previous oceue | Doea kabuli ‘el Special condi- 
name and erent neve enhancement, ane. pant why rive right Yt Pons ot 
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a A 
B. Gxuxzrat Nore on the condition of the estate, showing specific instances of zulum, abwahs, ote. 
C Docummntrany Evipence in support of B, including collection papers, kabuliats, parwanahs, 


dakhilae, ete. _ 
D, A FEW NOTES ON BENAMI, ete, 


The reports are so complete in themselves that it only remains for me to state a few facts and infer- 
ences whivh may be drawn generally from the enquiry and to bring to notice any particular instances 
of oppression esinte by estate with references to the documentry evidence attached, 

T would state in the first instance that.the bujharat notes on tenures oy hardly afford the amount 
of information which one could desire ; throughout the enquiry the different landlords adopted a hostile 
attitude, and it was only with great difficulty that any trustworthy information could be extracted from 
them; it haa accordingly been impossible to discover im many cases the date of the creation and the 
names of the creators of the various tenures. In the estates of Biesheswar Babu, however, will be found 
a series of undertenures at present standing in his own name, but originally created in the name of 
hia naibs, pendas, or mridhas; in such cases the creation is obviously fictitious, They will be dealt with 
under the estates in question in more detail, Where these benami transactions are shown, it is not 
necessary to adopt the method of merger, as the fictitionsness of the ereations renders them invalid. 
At the same time it bas been thought advisable. to show whether these tenures would merge under section 
22 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, if the superior landlords are treated as maurasi rayiats, the status 
demanded and accorded to them in all previous.acttlements, 

The only estate in which the question of maurasi rayiats is not raised is Bhayng Kakraibonia. A 
separate prc blem however arises here, a scries oft enures under three generations of the same family. 
Messrs, K.8., B. @. and J. 8. Brown; in these eases the new tenures have clearly been created without 
due consideration with the object of safeguarding the interests of the family. 

Ag regards the question o! “‘maurisi rayata,” it muat be admitted, that in every instance, where a 
kabnlint has been produced, the tenans has been treated as a karshadar, except 1n instances where the 
landord has parchas:d the raiyati interest, where the cultivator is termed “ pol-karshadar.” 1,~would 
add that few kabuliyats have been produced, especia.ly in Bisheswar Babu’s estates, and among those 
produced there aro so many illegalities, 69., tho refusal to grant rights of occupancy, exaction of 
abwats, ete., that the documents are of little value, except as a proof of the scandalous oppression of the land- 
lords and the inability of Government to enforce the terms of the Tenancy Act, whatever be the terma of 
the engagement entered into, even in its own estates; section 74 and section 178 of the Act, it appears 
impossible to enforce. It is true that in the proposed new form of engagement, the landlord agrees 
not to infringe these sections, but a description of the reign of terror which followea the previous settle. 
ments of 1287 will show what can be exp cted during the ensuin: 15 years, during, which Government 
practically binds itself to trust the welfare of the tenants to the lundlords; the right to eject by a civil 
court decree is a tight which might have been applied during the last 20 years, and thore ig little like- 
lihood of its being exercised in the future, if one takes into account the difficulties of proof in such a suit. 

Where a landiord has acquired a raiyati interest, the fact has been entered in the “ bujharat’”’ notes 
and the provisions of section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, may be applied. 

The main discoveries of the enquiry consist in irrefutable proofs that throughout each of these 
estates a systematic reign of extortion and oppression has existed, and exist at the present moment to 
such a degree as to render essential some drastic measure on the part o Governmert in the intereste of 
the cultivator. Details of the oppression with documentary evidence under the landlords own signa. 
tures and in their collection papers will be found in each mouza note, fines to the extent of Rs. 160 - 200, 
nozar of Rs. 43 in Hazikhali, in very many cases abwabs totalling 76 per cent. of the reut patd, extor- 
tionate interest to the extent of 60 per cent, on arrears of rent, abwats such as tahuri, chanda, rosham, 
bbat, nazar salimi, sadiana. bhiadari, eto, ete, Confiseation of property, the holding of court, social 
excommunication, interference with the marriage tie, merciless evictions without recourse to the court, 
excess realization of rent, refusal to grant dakhilas— all are proved by the landlords’ own written orders; 
while in Bisheswar Babu’s estates especially, “ begar” is exacted from the tenantry ander pain of fines 
and excommunication. 

Tt. may be objected that under the new proposed form of agreement, this oppressive regime will be 
transformed, and that the tenants will at last gain their rights. Before giving definite grounds that sach 
is not likely to be the case, I would merely remark that Government has always possessed the powers 
specifically mentioned in the new agreement, and Ido not see how the new agreement is likely to trans- 
form the power into action. More definite proof however is available from the present actions of the land- 
lords and a comparison with the state of affairs at the time of the previous settlement will not prove an 
unfair analogy. I deal with the former proof first. 
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Early in the spring a meeting was held at Barisal when the now form of agreement was drawn up ia 
the presence of reprisentatives of Bisheshwar Babu, the talukdar and the haolidars of Marichbonia 
estate. It might have been expected that during the pendency of this settlement and similar settlements 
in the other estates of the group, there might hgve been snme cessation in the Armenian method of the 
landlords, This, with an wide-spread exception, the reason for which will be explained later, was 
uot the case. T need only mention a few instances to prove the continuation «f the system Perhaps 
the mcst glaring instances are two criminal cases instituted in the Vatuakhali Court; the one Gajanali 
o. Rajabali Mridha instituted in June; the other Aminuddin ». Afeluddin instituted during the progress 
of this enquiry. In either cage the complainant isa puppet of the landlord; the witnesses, hig peons 
and mridhas; in the former ease there is not the slightest doubt as regarda the falaity of the charge ; 
in the latter case the fact that the accused was in the Settlement Camp from 6 a.at. to 12 AM in the 
morning when the offence is alleged to have been committed, is sufficient to support the C form 
submitted by the police. Both accused, it may bo added, are considered hostile to Bisheshwar Babu. 
Reut-suits have been instituted in very many cases and-the applications of 7 tenants in such false auits 
are submitted herewith. In Moiyat Wazirghona the tenure-holder, Upendra Nath Sen, has filed a false 
rent-suit against Rup Gazi and others, which he is now being compelled to withdraw Tn Appendix A 
of the note on Bazarghona will be found a list of exactions of Padiana in the months of Baisdk and 
Asar last, é.¢., since the agreement was drawn up; the landlords concerned are Sisheswar Babu, 
Haran Chandra Sen, and Upendra Nath Sen;. these instances can easily be multiplied from many 
mauzag; there is not the slightest doubt but that the old methods have been maintained despite the 
terms of the agreement, 

I have referred tu aa wide spread exception to the continuation of this system of oppression; the 
excep'ion, I fear, does not redound to the credit of the landlords and is a further proof that they are 
merely waiting to renew their extortions, until the authorities have left the locality. I refer to the 
collection of abwabs, practically no proof of which can be adduced since the month of Jaistha, i.e. sincs 
the agreement was drawn up, A perusal of the collection papera submitted will show that the abwabs are 
entered in the jama-khurach papers along with the rent; a closer perusal will show that while collections 
cease in Baisikh, they are usually commenced sgain in the month of Sraban (15th June to Lith July). 
This year’s papers will apparently show no receipt for the months of Sriban and Bhadra, as in every 
estate the landlords sispended their collections during the enquiry. The reason is, I think, very obvious, 
viz, that they feared a far-wider revelation as regards their collections of abwabs, if the tenants had 
local officers, to whom they might complain; the landlords doubtless remember the jotes which followed 
the settlement cf 1287, and as the trend of affairs clearly shows, it is more than probable that a reign 
of terror similar to the one of 1287-88 will follow the present settlement, if it be carried out on the 
proposed lines. I hardly think it neceasary to enter into the details of the troubles which followed the 
settlement of L287 B.S,, as the subject has been admirably treated in the notes on Marichbonia, Kalibari, 
Hazarghona,j tho latter note being exceptionally yood,.. In Marichbonia 49 tenants were evicted by force, 
oppressive and illegal kabuliyat (some of which. were pradueed by an unwary new zamindary muhuarvir 
in Kalibari, Pakehya) were taken from the tenants; heavy fines were exacted, falso criminal cases 
instituted ; the estates were thronged with lathials; ront was euhanced at an average of Ke. 1-1 in Re. & 
an excellent table of which has been given with documentary proof in the note on Bazirglona. It was a 
period of terror and panic. va : 

At first sight it may appear to be surprising, that since the euhancements made about the year 
1287-90 B.S. the number of illegal enhancements is remarkably small, with the exception of one or 
two smaller mauzis. In reality the rents have been increaged by an enormous growth in abwabs, and 
donumentary evidence is produced in some quantities, in Marichbonia, Bhayang, Kakrabonia, ete., etc., 
+o prove that no dakhils is ever given until the rent'and alithe abwabs have been paid in full; while 
the rent alone appears on the dakhila, the whole hissib is detailed in the collection papers, which will 
show the stupendous proportion in cases about 76 per cent., which the abwabs bear to the actual rent. 
It is not diificult to understand the désigns of the landlords; in the first place, provided that their 
actual collection papers are not produced (and every iandlord among this group of estates has a special 
set for civil court, Government inspection) no caso of illegal enhancement can be. proved against them, their 
chances of a re-settlement are not imperiled. The other and more importan’. object of the landlorda, 
however, appears to ba the evasion of payment of a hisher revenue; in other words it is a clear attempt 
to defraud Government. In estates where a settloment is customary on the basis of raiyatwari assets, 
it is, natural that the slim lendlord will attempt to show his rent-roli in the smallest possible 
proportion to his actual receipt from the land; and throughout this whole group of estates the landlords 
have adopted this fraudulent method of deflating their receipts from rent, while at the samo tine they 
swell their income from the tenantry, A mass of documentary evidence is submitted in support of this 
assertion. It may be urged that the new form of agreemené will provent the enharicement of rent and 
the collection of abwabs; Iam unaware of a single instance of an vustate in which this hag proved 
practicable, or in which any such conditions have been enforced. _ 

That this method of defrauding Government of its due revente is not only adopted by the methud 
of collection outlined above, I can prove by two glaring instances, which yo far to prove the extent and 
danger of the fraud, In Chalitabonid kabuliats have been produced showing a higher rental than 
that entered in the khatiyans of the present settlement operations. In other words, revenue will be 
assessed on a sum Jower than the actual ront (apart from abwabs) received by the landlord. In the 
absence of dalhilas in any suticient number, owing to the fact that landlords have in most cases refused 
to produce kabuliats, exsvpt those taken from their minions, it has besn impossible to prove the extent 
tu which this fraud bas been practised. . : 

In the Hazikhali estates this fraud has reached a still higher level, It appears that the true rent 
was recorded in the kalmliats, the rent so recorded agroes with the amount stated in the kabuliats 
produced, However, at the instigation of the lanilords, the tea ints claimed and were recorded fora munch 
reduced sum in the jamebandi papers, which were intended to form the basis of the new assessment, 
This allegation has been admitted to be true by the haoladar in the prosence of Maulvi Nurnddin 
Ahmad, Assessment Settlement Officer, and tho naib of Pisweswar Babu; a detailed avcount will be found 
in the last page of the noteon Hazkhali Tauzi No. 4563, 4564, 4666. 

dn Marichbonia, again, the settlement record and jamabandi papers bear no sign of tho ijara over the 
Marichbonia hat for whiea Bisseswar Babu receives rent. I submit below the ijaradars amdani and 
jama kharach papers to show that in this estate also the total asset have been concealed in order, among 
other objects which need not be recounted, to defraud the Government revenue. 

Before proceeding to a short analysis of the enquiry estate by estate, I would gall attenticen 
to the extreme difficultios which were experienced in obtaining the necessary papers from landlords, In 
Marichbonia the amia denied the oxistence of any papers and ultimately oaly produced an untrustworthy 
set obviously copied fox the o¢casion. A similar plea of the Pakshya landlord was only frustrated by the 
discovery in his cutchery of a list of the papers kept. Kabuliats could ouly be obtained with the 
greatest difficulty and every credit is due to the whole enquiring staff, for tha excellent evidence which 
they have submitted. I vould call special attention to the notes of Kauungos Muhammad Mohiuddi:. 
exceptionally complete and thorough), Mentali, and Skeikh Abdullah, 
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_ Lappend a summary of ihe enquiry into each estates an index to the documents submitted together 
with a series of tenure trees showing the results of applying section 22 of the Bengal Tonancy Act after 
treating the tenures as Mourasi raiyats. 





Magicupunta Tauzt No. 4562. 


Details of khebat. -Total number of khewats 228, of which no less than 140 are in the name or 
admitted bendmi of Biseswar hoy Choudhury, the talukdar. A vast number of these under-tenures have 
Been created benami and are purely fictitious. Details will be found in each entry in the khebat note on 
the estate, 

Details of khatiane.—Total number 407. In 112 of these, the tenants have been expelled by force, 
and the holdings made khas in whole or part and relet. Details of illegalities in kabuliats appear in the 
form 49, ejectment took place immediately after the settlement of 1287 B.S., &6 grossly oppressive and 
illegal kabuliats were taen tuken, 





CHALITOBUNEA TAUZI No 4690. 


Tenures.—Fourteon Khebats; Durga Prasanna Ray Choudhury is the t:lukdar, and in all holds 10° 
of the khebats, as haoladar or nimhdolidar ; all of which would merge as holdings. In many of the 
under enures, the holder was driven out by the provious talukdar, the wholeof whose interest were 
purchased by Durga Prasanna Ray in 1887 ; in these 7 instances (see note on tenures) J presume the 
present tenure to be fictitious. Khebat in No. 14(N. Haola Ram Kumar Chanda) purchased by Durga 
Prosanna Choudhury for arrears,of rent in 1890. 

Knhatiane.—Total number 63; In 18 of these illegnl enhancement is proved by documentary evidence 
Rents recorded below that in kabuliats to defraud Government revenue. Most oppressive con4itions in 
kabuliats, proving abwabs, cic, and 76 per cent, interest on arrears of rent; no :abuliats taken, until 

uite lately. 
: For BGs illepalities, e.g. illegal interest, ejectment by fraud, fines, Ahet, etc., ete. see the General 
note, 

That there is no reign of terror here in 1287 after the last settlement is due to the fact that Durga, 
Prasanna Ray only purchased his interest in the year of settlement, and there is accordingly n» jate 
ayvain:t him. 





KALIBARI TAUZI'No. 4644. 


Khebats—Total number 67, Kleven in the name of Bisheswar Ray Chaudhury, cosharer landlord; if 
the howladars are treated as mauraisi raiyats, 23 khewats will merge under,seosion 22 Bengal Tenancy Act. 
Jé under-rayists interests merge, the prepongie of mergers will be far greater. Many of the tenure- 
holders are heavily involved, part of the estate is already in the handa of the Hastern Mortgage 
Company : 

Vhatians,~ One hundered and forty-eight Korsha, 11 kol karaha; total 169. Two of these khatians 
and 119, 121 are held benimi (see special note with the mauza file) for tho landlords. Of the 148 
korshadars, 70 have been ejected by force or fled frou the mauza after the jote of 1288, due to the 
oppression of the lundlorda after the la-t settlement: there are 45 cases of ejectment due to the 
settlement. The proportion is far prea than is apparent, as many of the 148 holdings re only newly 
cultivated. ‘The kabuliat taken throughout the mauzi are most oppressive, stipulating payment of 
abwab nazar, ete., aa enormous rate of interest/om) arrears, efectment at the will of the landlord, refund 
of occupancy rights (see extract to khatian 2, 3, 99, eto., throughout the kbatian notes. Only 11 of the 
kabuliats (of the worst type) were executed immediately after the last settlement, probably due to the 
fact that all hostile tenants had been evicted and no further kabuliats were taken for 10 years. 

The General Note gives a careful mass of evidence com; iled from documents, references being given 
to the documents filed in several raiyats, connected with Kalibari. I would call special attention to pages 
47-22 to show the methods of the landlords and the resentment of the tenants, 

I wish to cail spocial attention to the extract from kabuliat in the bujharat note on khatiyang. 
There are all compiled from the original kabuliat produced. 





Paxsuya, T. N. 4694, 


Rhebats—Total number 61, of which 44 are in the name of the talukdar, Bisheswar Ray Chaudhury 
and his proved benimidar, Tufin Tarini (see note on Gerakhali). Ifthe haolaidars are treated as maurisi 
raiyats, and section 22, Hengal Tenancy Aot applied, the number of khebats would be reduced to 17. The 
talukdar was called upon to produce papers showing payment of rent by and to Tufan Tarini since 1906 
the date of the gift, but was unable to do so. : 

Khatians.—Total number 90. Evictions have occurred in 86 holdings, 20 within a few years of 
the date of the last settlement (1287 B 8S.) Khatian 7 shows gross illegal enhancement in 1288 B, S. 
also khatiin 70, Note very oppressivo conditions in kabuliats ot following holdings 2-6, 20, 7, 87 
39, 40-44, 4%, 47, 49, 74-77, 9, 18, 14, 16, 17, 19, 20, 69, etc. _ 

Katuliat of khotiin 52 under Nim Haola (kh. 2 9, 30) is kol-karsha, gee also khatians 57, 58. 

Khatidn $1; the tenant has been dispossessed of half his holding. 

General Note.—I call special attention to this and the valuable use made of documentary evidence, 
kabuliats, etc, The most interesting exhibit filed is the list of papers kept by the landlords, showing 
the special arrangements made for collectiug, recording abwads, etc, 





GERAKHALI 4659-4560. 


Teuurves—Tauzi No. 4560,—One hundred and one khebats in all. Talukdar Bisheswar Ray. Of these 
42 stand in the name of Bisheswar Ray; 13 in the name of Tufan Tarini (niece of above) to whom the 
tenures were transferred by a WIANG of srd March 1906 by Bisneswar Ray. The transaction has been 
admitted benami to the Assistant Settlement Officer by Himola Guha, aaib of talukdar, ‘Thus 56 out 
of 101 tenures belong to the talukdar. Details us to merger appear in the tenure note. 
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Tauzi No. 4659. Three khebats. Asat talukdar, Durge Prasanna Ray, who possesses 2 annas of the 
single haola. 

Roldings. Fifty-five khatians in all (note 101 tenures); 10 ejectments, Note the following 
khatians for collections of abwab and excess realization: — 


Khatian Rent. Realization. 

No. Ra. a, P. Rs. a. 

17 88 8 QO 48 10 

18 88 8 O 49 O 

19 105 9 0 129 O}R.S No. 2926, 
25 46 3 0 59 0] 

10 42 0 0 50 0) 

also Nos. 18, 16, 20, 31, 6, 7, 8, 9, 28 
6 2010 6 41 0 

20 41 11 0 58 10} R. 8. No 2927. 
25 27 14 0 88 0 


Two cases of ejectment and one of illegal enhancement occurred immediately after the previous 
settlement (1287 B. 8.) 

General Notes.—The mauzis are very small and history is similar to that of Bazirghona where most 
of the documentary evidence will be found. As the tenants of these 2 mauzis (565 in all) did not dare to 
join the jote of 1287, there are only few ejectments at the time. 





Paruieniui Vauzr No. 4646. 


Khzhans.—Total number 61. alukdar, Durgi Prasanna Ray Chaudhury. Forty-nine khebats stand 
jn his name, four in the name of his sister and benimidar, Swarnamai Debi; total 68. If the so-called 
haolis are treated as maurasi raiyati holdings and the benami is cancelled, the number of holdings uuder 
the talukdar by applying section 22, Bengal Tenancy Act, will be reduced to 2. Of the tenures standing 
in his own name, nine are in the of mudafat of 1-urga Prasanna Ray and are obviously very late creations, 

Khatia s.—Total number 326. There are 40 proved cases of ejectment and many moro instances 
of short holding of the lands, which presumes ejectment in many cases. The information has not been 
prepared very doftly, but 30 out of the 40 cases date from the years immediately succeeding the settle- 
ment of 1287 In the following cases rent-recorded in khatidns are much lower than that in the 
kabnliyats (evidently to defraud Government reventie);—khatiin Nos. 2, 4, 5, 26, 29, 30, 31, 88, 43, 
142, 148. Oppressive conditions in kabuliyats will be found in the bujharat nite. There are very 
many cases ot very heavy abwabs recorded, 6. g. 


Khatian Reni, Abwabs, ete. 
No, Rs. a. P- Rs. a. P. 
30 32,76 31 0 6 
33 9814 6 38 1 86 
42 67 119 14 6 0 

183 $2.79 25 9 0 

218 37 16 0 29 19 


I mention the following cases of illegal enhancement (proved by dakhilis) immediately after the 
settlement of 1287. 


Khatiain Dakhila Enhanced rate, 
No, Rs. a B Ras. a. 
56 1286 27 8 O 65 0 
66 1280.83 2090 6 O 
120 1285, ete. 68 4 9 106 4 


(dakhila of 1814 


Gtneral Note.—~1 would call attention to the pay of the estate staff on page 2 and to the high salami 
paid for the appointment. A peon who receives Re. 1 per month after payment of Rs. 100 salami must 
find it difficult to live with justice to the tenants, 





Bazananona—Tavzr No, 4643, 


Khebats.—Total number 128 ; 8 stand in the name of the talakdar Upendra Nath Sen, 17 in the name 
of Bisweswar Ray Chaudhary, a large number of othore being in the hands of a set of Shahas. 

Khatidne.—Total number 238. Numbr of gle ce by force, etce., 60, of which 48 occurred 
immediately after the last settlement in 1287-88 B.S. It should be ‘noted that in some 30 other cases, 
tenants who got settlement about 1290 B, 8. say that they found the land deserted; it is not unlikely that 
the previous cecupants had been similarly drivon away. The khatifn notes show very many cases of 
excesa realization, abwabs in nearly every khatian varying from 60 per cont. to 76 per cent, of the rent. 
Note khatian 88, the note thereon of i}legal enhancement and part of the holding being made khas 
(dakhilas, ete. attached), also khatian 47 (dakhila attached), 49, 54, 93 (dakhila attached), The number 
of actual illegal enhancements only amounts to about 12, bat the kanungo has noted carefully in almost 
every khatiin the realizations beyond the rent; it is worth perusal. 

General Note.—This 1s a remarkably good note; it explains the illegal exactions and oppressions 
prevalent with due reference to conclusive documentary evidence. The folluwing pages especially are 
worth perusal :— 

Pages 1--3, the panic, oppression and jote aftor the last settlement of 1387 B. 8. 
Pages 4 and 6, increase of rate of rent and taking oppressive kabuliyat after the last settlement. 
Page 22, summary and proofs of abwabs, 





Hazexuaur Tavzt Nos. 4562-4, 4666-7.9, 


Khebats.-Total number 132, Application of section 22 Bengal Tenancy Act, reduces the number 
33 (or 80 merging, 8 under-raiyats interest.) lt should be noted that the procedure here will in nearly 
avery instance show one of the cultivating class as raiyat under the landlord, all the tonures are small. 
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Khatians.—It should be noted that many of the khatian holders correspond with the lower grades 
of tenure-holders. There are 283 cases of illegal forcible eviction. and 32 cases of illegal enhancement. 
There are few kabuliats and what there are, are oppressive and illegal; many of the holdings are new 
creations. Note the frequent change from money payment to borga leases. 

General Notes.—1 call special attention to the note on Tauzi Nos. 4563, 4561, and 4566. Dakhilas 
are not given at all and false rent suits frequent in additioa to other forms of oppression (see page 1!.) 
See page 12 for attempts to defraad Government revenue. An excellent set of documentary evidenoe 
has been produced, the most valuable being the original collection papers, showing realization of abwab 
to an enormous extent. 





Bayana Kixrasvnia Tavzi No, 4764, 


Khebate—Muuzd Basandé.—Total number of khewats 1! 9, of which 11 belong to the Messrs. Brow 2 
32 each to Govinda Mohan Kay, and Durga Charan . Khebst 61 is suspicious. 

Maeza Kutubchar.—Total number of khebats, 106, of which 40 belong to the Messra Brown ; how 
they stand will be seen from the tenure tree. 

Mauz& Majidbaria. Total numberof khewats 287, of which 80 belongs to the Messrs. Brown, It 
should be observed that many of the tenures are new creations in the mudafal of E. S, and J. 8. Brown. 

Khatidns—Mauza Baranda—Nuwber of khatiins 174. see khatian 40 for ejectment by force. 
Khatiins 26, 44, 51, 6", 126, 16) for commutation from money rent to produce in whole or part. Practic- 
ally no Kabuliats. 

Mauza Kutubchar.—Number of korsha khatiins 141, For illegal enhancement, see khatians 119, 
120, 121. Where kabuliats are given, the terms are exceedingly oppressive, comprising payment of 
«dear, sadiana, etc., an exorbitant rate of interest on arears and ejectment at will of landlord. 

Mauza Majidbaria.—Number of karsha khatiéns 268. Note khatians 178, 180, 181, 182, 184, 185, 
187, 189, 190, 227, ete for excess realizations ; khatians 202, 317 and 234 for ejectmont by force. Kabuliats 
us in Mauzi Kutubchar. 

General Notes.~The Miscellaneous Notes give a good summary of the abwats taken. 


SUMMARY OF DOCUMENTS FILED. 
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Complete accounts were also secured in some cares, showing realization of abwab, viz., jamawa-il and 
amdani of Marichbania and Chalitibania for 18¢3 and 1967; tallab babi for 1908, prajawari hisib 19U8 
and 1909, jamawasil 1905-06, of Bhayaug Kakrabania; two kharach hiedb, two prajawari hisab ond five 
amdani of Bazarghona ; nine kharach hisab for 18°8 to 1£08, prajawari hisab for 1900 to 1903, Amdani for 
1908 of Hazikbali. Also three books of jamawasil of Pizargnona, which showed the rent to be Rs, 3-8 a 
kani in 1866 and Rs. 6 a kani in 1°81. In Pakshya evidence was diseovered of the existence of bezabeda 
jamawasil and bazerakam amdani for the credit of abwab, but the books themselves were not forth- 
coming. 


APPENDIX IX. 
SraTeMENT OF CASE FOR ADVOCATE-GENGRAL. 


(Application of section 3, Regn. VII of 1822 to Shikmi taluks.) 


Tue estate in question lies within the Sundarbans of Bakarganj. The proprietary 
right of the estate is vested in Government by virtue of section 13, Regulation. III of 1828 


XCVIi 


Immediately below Gavernment, there |is a shikmi taluk covering the entire estate. Below 
the shikmi taluk there are subordinate tenancies of various kinds, ‘The right of the shikmi 
talukdar is permaneut, heritable and transferable; but the amount which he pays to 
Government is liable to periodical revision, Hitherto the settlements have been made under 
Regulation VII of 1822. At each settlement a kabuliyat (agreement) was exeouted by the 
talukdar. Such kabuliats were executed in 1844, 1847, 1857 and 1881. Copies of the 
vernacular kabuliate? together with the English translations are herewith appended. lt 
should be explained that Rega VII of 1822 was extended to the temporarily-settled aroa 
of Bengal in genoral and to the Sunderbans in particular by section 2 of Regulation IX of 
1825. For the temporarily-settled area in general Kegulation VII of 1822 was extended 
“fas far as the same may be practicable; ”’ for the Sundarbans in particular these words 
do not ocour (compare clause | with clause 3), 

2. The Bengal Tenancy Act VIIL of 1885 (as amended up to date) is also in force 
within the Sundarbans of Bakarganj—vide section 1(2) of that Act. The Act purports to 
regnlate the relatisuship between Government as a landlord and tenure-holders under 
Government—ve/de section 3(4) of the Act. Regulation VII of 1822 has not been repealed 
by the Bengal Tenancy Act. 

4, The estate in question has been notified for the preparation of a record-of-rights 
and the revision of land revenue, ‘The notification has been issued under section 10] (2)(c) 
and () of the Bengal Tenancy Act. In the record-of-rights the shikmi talukdar has been 
entered as a “permancnt tenure-holder” within the meaning of sections 5(1) and 3(7) and 
(8) of the Bengal Tenancy Act. His rent has been eutered as liable to revision. The 
correctness of these entries is net disputed by Government or by the shikmi talukdar, 

4. If Government be satisfied that the continuance of this shikmi talukdar in the 
management of this estate (mahal) would “ endanger the public tranquility or otherwise be 
seriously detrimental” is it open to Government to declare under section 3 of Regulation 
VII of 1822 that the estate shall be managed khas, that is, that Government shall collect rents 
direct from the subordinate tenants during a period of 12 years? If so, what procedure 
should be adopted by Government in giving effect to this declaration ? 


OPINION. 


The penal clause in section 3 of Regulation VII of 1822 must, like all pr. visions of a: 
penal nature, be construed strictly, Tho provision so construed applies only to cases of 
the class of persons who at the time of the passing of the Regulation were regarded 
as a class of actual proprietors of the soil (see Regulation VIII of 1793, section 1). The 
object of the Regulations was to create and establish a olass of landholders of that status 
both in the permanen!ly-settled area and/in the areas which were temporarily-settled. 

In the present case the Government itseli took the status of actual “ proprietor ” and 
conferred on the person to whom it is proposed to apply the penal provision the status 
merely of a tenant (a permanent tenure-holder in the language of the Tenancy Act), The 
penalty of confiscation under section 3 of Regulation VIL of 1822 relates to the “ raja zamin- 
dar, talukdar, or other person (eyusdem generts)”’ and not apparently to persons on whom the 
status of ‘actual proprietor” has not been conferred. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that the penal provision cannot properly be applied 
in this case. 


Hieu Court, Catcurta, (Sd.) G. BH. B. Kenricx, 
The 15th November 191v. 


X. 
Sratement o¢ Case ror ADVoCcATH:-GUeNERAL. 


Merger of lentrer under section 111d of the Transfer of Property Act or otherwise, 


A Government estate in the district of Bakarganj has been notified for the proparation 
of a reoord-of-rights and the revision of land-revenue under 101(2) (c) and () of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. It comes to the notica of the Revenue Officer that a tenure-holder 
within the estate has purchased the rights of several tenants who were not “ raiyats” within 
the meaning of section 5 (2) of the ‘Tenaney Act, but subordinate “ tenure-holders” within 
the meaning of section 5(1). Ine subordinate tenure-holders held immediately under the 
superior tenure-holder and the superior tenure-holder was the sole landlord of the subordinate 
tenure-holders. 

2, Tne Bengal Tenancy Act seoms to be silent regarding the merger of subordinate 
tenures into superior tenures. In section 111(2) of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, it is 
however laid down that ‘a lease of immoveable property deter nines in case the interests of 
the lessee and the lessor in the whole of the property become vested at the same time in one 
person in the same right.” But again in seotion 117 of the same Act it is-laid down that 
the provisions of section 111 (¢) do not apply to “leases for agricultural purposes.” 


xevili 


3. The first point on which advice is wanted is the correct interpretation of the expres- 
sion “ leases for agricultural purposes.” ‘The subordinate tenures now in question will be 
found to fall into one or other of the three categories named below :— 


(a) leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for the purpose of collecting 
rents from cultivators who were already tilling the soil, 


(2) leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for tif purpose of bringing 
waste land into cultivation by settling cultivators upon it, 


(c) leases granted to persons of the cultivating class for the purpose of bringing 
waste land into cultivation, partly by their own labour and partly by settling 
subordinate cultivators upon it. 7 


Which of these Jeages, if any, should be held to be “leases for agricultural purposes ”’ 
within the meaning of section 117 of the Transfer of Property Act? It may be added 
that none of these leases is a patni, dar-patni or se-patni within the meaning of Regulation 
VIII of 1819. 

4. The Transfer of Property Act came into foree on Ist July 1882, It would seem 
from soction 2(c) that where the Act laid down a new principle, such principle cannot be 
applied to a lease which was granted before Ist July 1882; but where the Act morely 
codified an existing maxim of law it is immaterial whether the lease was granted before or 
after lst July 1882, Advice is therefore wanted on the question whether, in enacting that 
non-agricultural leases can be ‘“‘ determined’? by merger, the Transfer of Property Act laid 
down a new principle for the mufassal districts of Bengal or whether it merely codified an 
existing principle of law. 

5. If it be held that the Transfer of Property Act laid down a new principle for the 
mufassal districts of Bengal, how should the revenue officer frame the record-of-rights 
where he finda— 


(a) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agricultural under-tenure 
which was created before Ist July 1882, 


(6) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agricultural under-tenure 
which was created after Ist July 1882? 


‘In these two cases, how should he act if the under-tenure is agricultural P 

6. If it be held, on the other hand, that the Transfer of Property Act merely codified 
a maxim of law which already existed in the mufassal districts of Bengal, how should the 
revenue officer frame the record-: f-rights where he finds— 


(a) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agricultural under-tenure 
- which was created before Jst July 1882, 


(3) that the superior tenure-holder has purchased a non-agricultural under-tenure 
which was created before ist July 1882? 


In these twot cases how should he act if the under-tenure is agricultaral ? 

7. If it be held in any case that the under-tenure has merged, how will the action of 
the revenue officer be affected if he finds that, although the purchase took place before 
1881, yet in g record.of-rights which was prepared by Government in 1881 under Regula. 
tion VIT of 1822, the under-tenure was not merged ? 


OPINION. 


(i) Whether or not a particular lease is a “lease for agricultural purposes” must 
necessarily depend on its terms. The objects for which the lease is expressed to be granted 
rather than the class of persons to whom it is granted appears to afford the test— 


(a) Leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for the purpose of collecting 
rents from cultivators who were not yet tilling the goil are in my opinion not 
to be regarded as “leases for agricultural purposes” within the meaning of 
section 117 of the Transfer of Property Act ; 


(0) Leases granted to persons not of the cultivating class for the purpose of bringing 
waste land into cultivation ; and 


(¢) Leases granted to porsons of the cultivating class for the purpose of bringing 
waste land into cultivation should in my opinion be regarded as * leases 
for agricultural purposes” within the meaning of section 117 (see I. L. R., 
28 Calcutta 744, and 9 Calcutta W. N. 141). 


(ii) The Transfer of Property Act, 1882, introduced a new principle of law for the 
mufassal districts of Bengal (eee 10 W. R., at page 17 per Sir Barnes Peacock; and 
1. L. R., 19 Caleutta 760: see also I, L. R., 28 Caleutta 744). But the Transfer of 
Lroperty Act did not abolish or derogate from any existing rights which had been acquired 
at the time when the act was passed, 


KCIX 


As a matter of general principle and subject to the determination of each particular 
cage on its own circumstances I am of opinion that :— 


(2) The superior tenure-holder should be recorded as possessing also the rights of 
the under-tenure; 

(6) The superior tenure-holder should be recorded as possessing only the rights of 
his superior tenure. 


If the under-tenure be agricultural the superior tenure-holder shall be recorded as 
possessing the rights of both tenures in both cases. 

(iii) In any case where the under tenure has legally merged the revenue officer should 
in my opinion, so record it in his record-of-rights ; he is entitled in such a matter of law to 
disregard the statement in the record-of-rights prepared by the Government in 1881 under 
Rogulation VII of 1822 indicating that the under-tenure was not merged. 


Hicu Covrr, Carcutra, ? (Sd.) G. H. B, Kenrson 
. . * . ? 
The 15th November 1910, S 


APPENDIX XI. 


Memorandum: by the Direstor of Land Records (Mr. Beatson Bell), dated 22nd December 1910 
on a revision in the form of kabuliat. 


8. Mr. Jack would like to see 4 revision in the form of kabuliyat so that each tenure- 
holder is made answerable for the acts of his agents. This could be done by the insertion 
of a new clause A. worded as follows :— 

“T shall not allow any of my agents to break any of the aforesaid conditions of this 
lease ” and by the specific inolusion of “agents” in clauses 7, 8 and 10. It is true that 
even without these amendments the kabuliyats must be read in the light of the ordinary 
doctrine of agency ; but the amendments, if inserted, would leave the matter more clear and 
definite, Ou the other hand it must be remembered that the pleader of Babu Bisweswar 
Ray accepted in open court the terms of the kabuliyat as then drawn up. Any modification 
in the terms will afford an excuse for repudiation of the agreement, I shall be obliged 
if the Board will issue definite instructions on this point i.e. whether any modification in 
the terms of the kabuliats should be suggested at this stage. 

Although the question of merging tenures will now be dropped, Mr. Jack proposes 
that in cases where bendmi is admitted on both sides the record should be revised. For 
example, as the record now stands the tenure-holder is shown as A. Both A and B 
admit that the real owner is B. It is proposed) to revise the record by substitating B 
for A. So long as this is confined to cases in which the two persons concerned file a 
written petition of consent, I see no objection to the proposal. 








XII. 


Reply, dated 6th January, of the Seoretary to the Board of Revenue to Memorandum. 


I am addressing you officially about the Marichbonia cases, but Mr. LeMesurior is of 
opinion that no changes should be made in the terms of the kabuliyats. 


XIII. 


No. 88 8. & &., dated Dacca, the 6th January 1911, 


From—J. F. Grunine, Esa., 1.c.8., Offg. Secy. to the Board of Revenue, Eastern 
Bengal and Assam, 

To~—The Director of Laud Records, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
I am directed to refer you to the correspondence on the subject of the Settlement of 
estate eee ot ae 4552 in the Bakar- 
Member in Charge: ani distric , and to forward copies of the aided 
Tho Hon'ble Me. H. LEMESURIER, 0.8.1. C.1.B. Gated by you and of the opinions of the Advocate- 
General thereon, with the request that effect may now be given to the Board’s order, dated 

the 9th April 1909, a copy of which is enclosed. ; ; 

I am to say that ‘any modifications, which may be required in the proposals contained 
in letter No. 789-800 T’., dated the 17th April 1909, should be reported for the approval 


of the Board. 
AAA 


XIV. 


No. 789-542 T., dated Camp Faridpur, the 14th January 1911. 
From—The Hon’blo Mr. N. D. Bratson Batt, c.1£., 1.0 3., Director, Dopartment 
of Land Reeords, Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
To— The Secretary to the Board of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


Win reference to your letter No. 38 8. & S., dated the 6th January 1911 on the 
subject of the assessment of the Marichbonia group of estates in Jakarganj 1 have the honour 
to say that the orders of the Hon’ble Mr. Savage are now being carried out. The form of 
kabuliat which was submitted with my letter of 17th April 1909 will not be modified in 
apy way. P&ttae in this form will be offered to the tenure-holders and will be marked as 
“ mufaasal patta granted under section 9(2) of Regulation VII of i822.” Similarly, the 
kabuliyats will be marked as ‘counterpart of mufassat patté grauted under section 9(2) of 
Reguletion VIL of 1822.” 

2. In order to avoid future disputer, it is proposed that the mim-hdolddére should 
be brought within the scope of the orders, ie. that they should receive pattas and should 
exeoute kabuliats in the form approved for the howladars. The bigha rate for nim- 
haoladars will ordinarily be 20 per cont. below the standard raiyatwari rate of the haola 
concerned. 

3. It is not quite clear from the urders of the Hon’ble Mr, Savage what course should 
be adopted in the case of those tenure-holders who fail to oxecute the necessary kabuliats. 
It is proposed that in such cases the assesement of the tenure-holder concerned should be so 
revised that his net profit is reduced by 50 per cent. It is proposed that the tenure-holders 
should be allowed one month for the execution of the kabuliats. 


XY. 


No. 207 8. & 8. dated Dacoa, the 17th January 1911. 


From—J. F. Grune, Bsa., 1.c.8., Officiating Seoretary to the Board of Revenue, 
Eastern Bengal and ’ 
To—The Director of Tend Records, Eastern Bengel and Assam. 

1 am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 789-542 T., dated the 
14th January 1911, in which you submit for the approval of the Board, the following 
proposals in connection with the asscssment of the Mariohbonia group of estates in the 
Giatrict of Backarganj :— 

(1) The form of kabuliat which waa submitted with your letter No, 789-800 T., 
dated the 17th April 1909, to be executed by the talukdars and the 
haoladars. 

(2) Marking of the pattd which will be offered to the tenure-holders aa “ mufassal 

atta granted under section 9 (2) of Regulation VII of 1822.” 

(3) Marking of the kabuliats as ‘counterpart of mufassal patté granted under 

sovtion 9(2) of Regulation VII of 1822.” 


Paragraphs (4) and (5) can be made (4) Nim-howladars should receive pattas 


ap penis to ineeneuete one and should execute kabuliyats in 
bolders othor than nim-haoladare.” 

The namo is immatorial. The word the form approved for haoladars. 
“ordinarily " leavea a margin for t' ¢ (5) The bigha rate for nim-hdolddars 
exercise of diccrotion. will ordinarily be 20 per cent. 


3 21-38-1911. ° ‘ 
Fede eae ea below the standard raiyatwari rate 


of the h&old concerned. 

(6) In cases in which the tenmo-holders fail to exeeute the necessary kabuliats, 
the assossment of the tenure-holder concerned should be so revised that his 
nett profit is reduced by 50 per cent. 

(7) The ee should be allowed one month for the execution of the 

abuliats. 


2, In reply, I am to say that the Board approve of the proposal stated above, and 
await «a further report from you as to the result of the notices, which you propose to issue 
to the haoladars and the nim-howladars and of the action taken to reduce the tenvre- 
holders’ profit by 50 per cent. 


XVI. 


Report by Mr. F. D. Ascott, L.0.8., on the results of further investigations made in 
August and September 1932, 


I am sending you to-day under separate cover the results of the enquiry made by 
kanungos, Shaik Abdullah Nevenue Officer and Muhammad Mohiuddin in the Marichbonia 


cl 


group of estates in “August “and September last. The two officers worked indefatigably 
throughout and have embodied the results of their work in two excellent reports; in 
addition to the reports will be found the following papers :— 

(2) documentary evidence obtained, 

(6) evidence taken during the enquiry mau7a by mauza, 

(c) mauzdwer analysis of every tenant in the estate in the following form :— 
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I have not thought it necessary to write a detailed covering report, as the reports 
submitted are sufficiently concise to show clearly the state of affairs. I visited the area 
in the middle of September to see the kanungos during the progress of the work. As [ 
had expected they met with considerable ditticulties, which they made every poasible effort 
to surmount, ‘he utter failure of the last enquiry of 1909 to bring any real redress to 
the oppressed tonants resulted in a distinct disinclination on the part of these tenants to come 
forward to give evidence; in Marichbonia itself the landlords had won over a section of 
the tenantry by the influence of their mridhas and by taking advantage of the extreme 
puty factions in the village. The landlords had taken warning from the previous enquiry 
and did not give the enquiring officers the opportunity of obtaining documentary evidence 
of the importance and on the scale of the “bag” of the previous enquiry. Collections were 
postponed until the enquiring officers had left the area ; the collecting staff did not come to 
the locality and no papers were left in any of the numerous cutcherries, This is quite 
sufficient to show that the landlords did not dare to face an enquiry openly; but unfor- 
tunately such indirect evidence is of no practical value. The result is that the amount of 
documentary evidence obtaived cannot compare with the previous collection; it is in fact 
rather meagre, though some of it is of much importance. 

‘To summarize the results of the enquiry it has been proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the state of affairs now is identically the same as what it was before the current 
settlement wes made, with the exception that the landlords have obtained a firmer hold 
over the tenants by the extended application of control by looally-appointed mridhas, The 
oppression and extortion continue with unabated force, Considering the previous history 
of the estates, one is compelied to ask what the Subdivisional Officer and the police have 
been doing. I am convinced that the police have been playing directly into the landlords’ 
hands and that until a straight honest Muhammadan Inspector is sent to Patuakhali, 
nothing is likely to be done to remedy the evil of police perversity. I would refer to one 
specific instance, riz, 107, Criminal Procedure Gode, case filed against Mahendra Lal Sarkar 
(17th April 1912) a notorious tahsildar.of, Marichbonia; the case was dismissed on a 
police report, stating that no overt acts could be proved against him, Such a report is 
absurd on the face of it, as anybody who had spent a casual hour in Marichbonia could 
discover ; an impartial police enquiry would have resulted ia a mass of evidence and a host 
of witnesses. 

The reports, etc, show a mass of oral evidence to the effect that rent-receipts are not 
granted, in many cases I believe that this evidence ia true—in some it is falso undoubtedly as 
many tenants are refusing to pay ront. The only real test is the existence of parkhdis, 
where they are signed by the tahsildar, the failure to grant receipts can probably be proved 
with ease: where they are not signed, the handwriting of naibs and tahsildars must be 
identified ; this should not be very diffioult, As regards collection of abwats, there is an 
overwhelming mass of oral evidence and a certain.amount of documentary evidence filed 
with the oxhibite. A large amount of additional evidence may be obtained by an examina- 
tion of the registration registers of Patuaékhali, as it appears that in all mortgage-bonds the 
rent mentioned covers the legal rent together with the abwabs payable to the landlords. [ 
regret that the time at the disposal of the enquiring officers rendered it impossible to make 
the necessary search theu and there. 


APPENDIX XVII. 


Report of the Investigating officer Maulvi Mukammad Mohiuddin, Revenue Officer, 
dated 2nd October 1912, 


ady the state of affairs of the Marichbonia group of estates from the time w 

Tr we carefully stady fee the present maliks firat set their foot on this place up to the binae 
Origin of the causes of dissatisfaction of we may see that their chief aim with sonar ad ‘5 this lage - i 
ths tenants. and that they have been carrying on this fundamental principle of 
theirs all through, with equal force and vigour ; and that this sort of insatiable aggrandising motive has 
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struck root so deep into their mind, that it eeems to be an affair of inpracticability to them to give 
it up. 
To attain to their ends, thiese maliks seem to lose sight of all humanity and good heartedness, and they 
even neglect the very solemn pledges they give to the Government for taking good care of their respective 
tenante and they have been inventing various sorta of machinations from time to time, no matter if they 
be contrary to all humanity and generous feelings. 
Being unable to bear the illegal and inhuman extortions, most of the tenants combined against the 
Rise of the tenants land’ords, just prior to the settlement which ended in 1313 B. 8. 
‘ and struggled hard to get out of the clutches of the landlords, But 
unfortunately for thom, they failed in their attempts and settlement was granted to the milike for a 
period of 27 years (from 1287 to 1813 B. §.). 
When the maliks got the settlement again, they dotormined to teach a lessrn to the refractory tenants 
Period of panic and oppression, who rose up agains‘ them or who happened to speak anything which 
would go against them. They made every proparation for harassing 
the people. The kutcheries of Kalibari and Bazirghona ete., beeume full of hired /athidZs. A panic ran 
through the villages, and the poor helpless people could understand their folly by bitter experience. 
Some were driven away (as they say) from their places and soine left their ancestral property to escape the 
persecution that was sure to befall them, while the others had to purchase the grace of their respective 
endlands at large sums of money in form of sa/ami etc, and by executing new kabuliats at an enhanced 
rate of rent. 
Thus it ia seen that when ne tenants were ernshed rai popenducel sapmalo: $8 most 
2 : issatisfactory ones being driven away.—the miliks began to exercise 
nacultion of the malike atter the settle t16 most iateitnined influence ; they bexan to intertere with. every 
affair of their respective tenants to such an extent that no marriage 
contract could be effected. withont their permission, and no tenant could use a palanquin or shoes without 
obtaining a sanad from them on payment of some money. It was at this time that the maliks adopted 
certaio methods and contrivances by which they satisfied their aggrandisements even up to the 
present day. 
Ju order that their power and influence might go on madtiaeed ane hee might a be a soe 
F ’ ossibility of the tenants being combined against them, the maliks 
ioe of the malik to keep down Piateteed to take into their service the most influential tenants, as 
Pead&és, Mridhds, Sikdars, Jamadars und Matbars, otc. These peorle 
rere allured into this with being conferred with a aort of criminal power to exervise upon their 
fellow brethren and with a kind of recognised supremacy over tie rest of the people. These people 
were authorised to arrest any man who cominitted any offence and to produce him to the malik’s presence 
— SaaS ae for trial. To axayt fines and to Fegphne a a il his meng Sone 
ine erat ond Mridhae, as punitive Police became the duty of these men; in short, they became something 
WORE (Yide” Sxiubit 16%). live the punitive police stationed in the locality. Now.as a matter of 
. fact, these positions came to be envied by other tenants and thuaa 
rivalry soon sprang up among the influential tenants for Securing them. ‘he cunning maliks turned this 
opportunity to serve another item of making money, and these positions came to be set at something 


ue su auction-sale and given to highest bidders of ealami. For instance, we cite below a few cases, out 
of many :— 


(1) Haye Mridhé of Bazirghoni was made a Mridh@ on receipt of a salami of Rs 180 by 
isweswar Babu, 


(2) ae of Bazirghoné was made a Matbar by Bisweswar Babu, on payment of a salami 
of Rea, 126. 


(3) One late Abul Hossnin had to pay Rs. 330 to Biswoswar Babu for obtaining a sanad for the 
privileges of using palanquin and shoes and for being madea Mvridha. 


(4) eta Khan of Marichbonia was made a Jamadar by Xiswoswar Babu on receipt of a sum 
r3) sg. £Oi}, 


(5) Kalimaddi, son of late Asan Uddin of Kalibari was made a Jamadar by Umesh Chandra Ghosh 
and Sarat Chandra Ghosh on receipt of a salami of Rs. 60 in the month of Bkadra 1318 B. Se 


Thus we see that the Peddas, Mridhas, Jamadars and Sikdirs ete , acquired some distinctions in the 
society and their position came to be recognised as such ‘through the agency of these men, tho 
maliks dominated over the social and private affairs of their tenants 
even, and this was to such an extent that nothing conld take place in 
the society or in a family without their permission and knowledge. The maliks would dictate which mon 
should occupy which position in society and which men should sit down on which sort of thinga (mats or 
carpets etc ) ata social gathering. Verily a man acquired higher and higher position in his society as he 
paid larger and larger amounts of salami. So at present we see the Mridhas, Jamaidara, Paedas and 
Matbars, ete., who got sanads on payment of salami, to occupy high and influential positions in society. 

Besides this social distinction, these men had another charm too—they wore given a share of almost 
all sorts of Abwabs realised from the raiyats. Therefore these men were ever ready to carry out any order 
of their maliks, Thus it is seen that the contrivance of the maliks became successful beyond all 
imaginations, H . ne eee ree ‘ 

: ue eas ere are given some of the social privileges which were in the 
facdennt poeta poset privileges in the hands of tho malike:—< 


Malike influence in Society, 


(1) No tenant was allowed to walk in a palanquin (even during marriage) unl-ss he got a sanad 
from the malik on payment of a large salami. 


(2) No tenant was aliowed to sit on a carpet (galiché or masnady on the occasion of marriage 
ceremony, unless he got a sanad as above. 


(3) No tenant was allowed to use a marriage umbrella on the occasion of marriage without o sanad 
of the above description. 


(4; No man could put on shoes without sanad. 


(5) A man might be exempted from discharging some work of general good (such as building a 
dam across a khil to prevent the intrusion of water into the fields) and from giving bhet and 
begar, as a token of his position and honour by procuring a sanad to the effect. 


There are only a few men in this place who managed to get such sanads and of whom the following 
may be mentioned (list of 25 names from 9 estates omitted). 


ell 


No marriage could tako place without the permission and sanction of the landlords and the 
interference of their agents (Peadas and Mridhas, etc.) who con- ~ 
Marriage in the hands of tho mmlik, ducted the matrimonial affairs of the tenants as they liked. An 
“ Bediana,” abwab called “ sidiani’’ was exacted on each case of marriage, 
: generally at the following rates (vide Exhibits 39, 3, 18, 61) :-— 








Upendra Nath Sen's Estate :— Bisweswar Babu’s Estate :—= 
Rs. Rs, A, 
Malikana najar ... es 4 
Nayeb najar ae 1 Malikana najar (called hujuri) .. 6 0 
Peaidis and Mridhas ig 4 Nayeb najar See «. 8 9 
— seada and Mridha ... w 8 0 
9 Sikdir .. ae . Lo 
_ Mohari... can 0 8 
Hirano Saha and others, Kalibari :— Haldiri... sai . O 4 
Rs. Matbari ... ae we +O 8 
Maliks wei 6 _- 
Peadas and Mridhis 6 14 4 
12 
~ In Marichbunia the rate is a little higher. 


Asa proo’ of this we may consult the following kabuliats in which there is stipulation which ruri 
Proot. thus:—<< MifaR TABI @ Taping Yapife sy Aa fra 1” 


(List with full dates and details of 11 kabuliyats in favour of 6 different landlords omitted.) 
it may be noted here that the moliah who effected the marriage contract by mantras was appointed 
by the malik on receipt of a sslami. No other man except the 
Molla was selected by the malik, charterod mollahs could perform a marriage and any violation to this 
would be dealt with heavy fines. 
The maliks used to try all cages of offence and complaint, both civil and criminal, and fine the guilty 
persons very heavily and realise the fine, so exacted, with iron 
Malika ae judges, both civiland crimical hands. When the quarrel was about a pieco'of land it was generally 
(Vide Exhibits 16-29, 43.4, 438), either att»ched or cultivated by a third person (Exhibits 16, 19, 
20, 44A). 
Another prolific method of obtaining money was to deprive the logal heirs of a deceased of 
eae their rights and to let that out to another man on receipt of a 
§ jeciion. salami. 
Sometimes a few bighas of land were forcibly taken away from a tenant by the maliks for reasons 
: best known to themselves, and let out to others on receipt of salami 
Taking away land by piec meal. (vide exhibits 26, 21). 
ihe practice of fouti was another source of income to the landlord. When a person, having a male 
Bick issue was dead his property was declared fouti ( 3 = death) and 
° so capable of being confiscated to the estate, even when the deceased 
left his brother with whom ho had been living in the saine mess. These brothers of the deceased wore 
obliged either to give up the share of their deceased brother or to take bandabasta of the same by paying 
a salami to the landlords, 
Of all the means of making money the chanda system was the most important one. By this method 
- the landlords realised large sums of monoy, and it seamed to be the 
Senge: chief concern of the maliks to invent any means, however slight, 
to demand chinda from the tenants, The poor tenants were required to pay chanda on the following 
aa a (i) if, landlord é hia famil 
if a, landlord or any one of his family 
Teme et raead,s happened to go in pilgrimage ; 
(2) if the sons of the landlord or he himself took any pleasure trip to Caloutta, Patuakhali or any 
other place; 
(8) on the oceasion of marriage, death and first-rice, etc,, of any member of the malik’s family or 
of a relative of his; 
(4) the auspicious arrival of the malik at tho tahsil kutchorry, etc. 


The tenants could not help paying off the chanda when levied, no matter whether they could afford 

to pay it or not. Jn case any one tailed to pay off the chanda the . 

Dakhilé withheld for non-payment of smount was deducted from the rent paid by him, and as a matter of . 
hands, fact there fell an arrear in the rent, for which dakbili was withheld. 

Some of the tenanta who had not been raised to the higher grades of society by sanads (vide page 5) 

were required to give certain articles to their lardlords at fixed 

Bhet. times of each year (generally during Durgé Puja and Nabanna 

ceremonies) and failure to this was dealt with fine, etc. In some places comyutation was made and the 
price was assimilated into the rent (vide exhibits 40 and 41, 47, 12). 

The above tenanty were sometimes required to work for the 
miliks gratis whenever there arose any necessity for such labour, 
Besides these they were to meet with occzsional requisitions for milk, curd, goat and fish, eto., and 

Soe they were to carry these things to tae malik’s house as begare (vide 

ice exhibits 39, 44). 
If any man showed uny sign of disinclination to comply with these demands or if he were unabl, 
to doit, the maliks excommunicated him (AIH aq) and pf, 


Begar, 


Method of en‘orcing these measures, claimed him an outcaste, forbidding all the tenants to have any 
ee social concero with him, on penalty of tines and ex-communication 

) Bx. nicution— ready-made ye Mi A ; i 
alglaennte pene i ete. (exhibit 22). The barber was forbidden to shave him and the 


washerman was commanded not to wash his clothes. In this way, 
the poor helpless man pa3sed his time, in the most askward position of an outcaste, until he was able to 
satisfy the greedy demands of the maliks. This contrivance was a ready-made mayical wand in the 
hands of the maliks to enforce any measures, however whimsical, rigorous and tyrannical that might ba 


(vide exhibit J8). ; 
Sometimes the lands and other properties of the tenants were 
{b) Attachment of property. attached to enforce these measures (vide exhibits 38, 18, 4413). 
Besides these abwabs there were others, eg. tahuri, cess (at an enhanced rate), rosan, mohari, 
najar, bhandari, etc. which had been assimilated into the rent, in 
such a way that most of the tenants had been paying them consider- 
ing them as part and parcel of the rent and without knowing that they were paying some abwabs. Thus 


Abwabs paid as part of the rent. 


civ 


a (gnant whose avoual rent was Bs. 10 would say, when asked, that hig annual rent was Rs, 13 or 14. 
For instance, we may refer to the following khaikhalashi mortgage«deeds wherein the executors stated the 
anuual smount payable to the landlords as rent :— 


{1) Mauz& Patnaikbali, khatiin No. 81, actual rent with 
cess Rs. 48-13-3; wordings in the document—. . . . “sitqyy 


Tes Hates fos SPAT ART AAT Bee Ais TH AaB aTeAE Ts ed) as MOPS 
Bray eer sitet Steinar wife aifre rice freay fe weMecqq |” =... 


Vide deed No. 114-for 1012, regixtered on 17th April 1912 at Patnakhali (registered in Book No. f, 
Volume 14, pages 91-~¥3), 
(2) Mavzi Kalibari, khatian No. 36. Rent with cess Rs, 36. 
This holding was mortgaged to Dinally and others by Meherally and others on 28rd January 1607 by 
a document (No. 93 of 1907, registered in Book No. I, Volum.e 13, pages 22~—28), in which there is 
a stipulation that the mortgagees should pay Rs. 49 annually to the landlord as rent with all «harchas, 
as usual, and produce the dakhilas to the mortgagors. 
(3) [Vide exbibits 1, 2, 6, 6,7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, 11a, 11B, 110, 12, 13, 14, 380A, 31, 33, 83 -354,] 
(4) Vide notes on khatiaos. 


Thus it is quite evident that though the maliks had been showing that they had not enhanced rent 

: _, since 1387 (the time of the previous settlement), in actuality it had 

eneanens Sot seoneenion. 30 avoid been enhanced to a great extent and that the enhanced portion had 
been kept conceal ed trom the Government, perhaps fer the following 


Proof, 


reasons :— 
(1) To evade the danger of illegal enhancement; 
(2) to evade the payment of a higher revenue because, the increment inthe assets would 
necessarily involve an increment in the revenue. 

Besides these there was another process of making money. The maliks here demanded rent in four 
kists instead of two as recoguised by Government, and the arrear of 
any of these kists was charged with an interest of Kp. 26 to 60 
per cent. in the next kist ant, if not paid up at that time, it was realised with compound interest at 
the above rate, ; 


Interest. 


THE STATH OF AFFAIRS AFTER THE SEPTEMBER OF 1911. 


Tf we look into the conduct of the maliks of these places, after they got the settlement in !911 for 
a pericd of 16 years, we can see that their. practice of realising abwabs, chandas and sadiana, etc., and 
their attitude and treatment towards the tenants have not been altered in any way in the least. ‘They 
have heen realising the same sorts of abwubs as they used to do during the previous settlement, and they 
have been still exercising their despotic intluence over the tenants here, in utter contradiction to the 
solemn pledges they have given to the Government in their new kabuliats. Now we treat with the 
matter mauza by mauza dealing with the incidents which tovk place within » short period of one year 
aiter the present settlement : — 


Maoza Parusenirt, Estats No. 4645. 


Settlement-holder—-Babu Durga Prosanna Roy. 


We give below a list of the headings under which abwabs are being collected as before. Most of 
the tenants cannot. specify these items of abwabs and they have 
been paying rents at the old rates and that’s all (vide page 11). 
We have gathered these items from the statements of peidas and mridhae, etc., why are the local agents 
of the maliks— 

1. Nazar—Ra, 4 por jama. 

2. Cess—l anna per rupee. 

3, Tabari—1 anna per rupee. 

4, Rosan—1 anne per kura of land (Rent of one kura==Res. 6), 

6. handari and mohari—from 12 annas to Ke. 1-12 per jama. 
6. Cost for dakhila~2 annag per jami (vide deposition book, pages 4, 5, 13). 
(1) Evhibite 1 and 2.—These are the two hissibs granted to Titai Peadi by we naib for 
the year 1318, Exhibit No, 4 will show that there is an arrear 
of Xs. 86-1-6 pies for 1318, for whioh arrear no dakhilé has been 


Abwabs, 


Proo! of realisation of abwabs. 


ranted. 

° We see that the tenant owes Ra. t11-14-3 annually to the malik including legal cess, for khatians 
62, 48, 75, 164 and 224; but the hissab for Bhadra (exhibit 2) shows that he is to pay Bs. 33-11-6 
ip kiat Bhadra, and that for Pous (exhibit 11) shows thet he ie to pay Rs. 122-06 in kist Pons, 
in total he requires to pay Ra. 166-6 annually including the abwabs under the above heads. 

2) Evhibite 7, 8, 9.—Vhese are the hissabs granted to Otaraddi Mridha (the most influential 
mridha of the malik), who holds a number of jamas under tho maliks (with three more co-sharers) which 
have ail been specified in theso hissabs, showing the amounts payable by each oue of the four co-sharers 
for each jama. 

Of these Nos. 7 and 8 refer to year 1317 for kists Pous and Bhadra, respectively, and they are duly 
signed by the naib, while No, 9 refera to year 1318 for kist Pous. From «a comparison of exhibits 
Zand 9 we see that there has been no alteration in the amount payable annually in kist Pous. ‘The 
tenants did not produce the hissib for kist Bhaidra of 1818; but they produced those of each one of the 
oo-sharer tenants (exhibit 10), which, when compared against the hissab of 1317 for kist Bhadra (exhibit 
$) show that the hissib for Bhidra 1318 was identical with exhibit 8. We may verify also the 
separate hissibs for kist Pous, of esch one of the four co sharers (exhibit 11) with exhibit 9. 

From these hissabs we see that there tenants pay Ks. 93-9-3 pies in Bhadra and Rs. 331-8 in Pous 
in total Ra, 424-15-8 pies annually including kharchas, while they really owe Ng. 347-16 as rent (tor 
khatians 31, 187, 206, 10, 168, 180, 58, 72, 216, 169, 181, 223, 8, 38, 15, 147, 11, 108 and 4 annas share 
of 5, 130, 142) and Re. 10-14 as cess, in total Ks. 358-13 annually. Thus they pay an abwab of Rs, 66-4-3, 
anpually as part of their jamis, In this connection vide statement book, last page, and deposition book 
page 16. 

N.B.—The originals of exhibits 9, 10, 11 were produced hefore us, and we were obliged to retain copies of them, as the tenants 


did not part with them, saying that they would be required to produce them before the tahsildur at the time of the next payment, 
(vide deposition book, page 1). 


cv 


(3) Hehibit 4.—This is a parkhdi granted to Tazumaddi #eada in 1318. In this parkhdi the 
naib (Binod Behari toy Chaudhury) credited Rs. 7 to his account under the description of 
“ rogan” which is realised from the tenants. — ; 

(4) Evhibits 6 and 6.—These are the old hissabs which go to prove the existence of the abwaba, 

(5) ‘she deposition of tenants which we have written down in each case and which has heen signed 
by the persons deposing amply proves that abwabs are being realiced as before without any abatement 
or alteration (ace page 11 and the atatement and deposition books). 

A general chanda of te, 1 to Rs. 6 per head was realized from almost all the tenants in the 

ohend months of Baisék and Jsisths 1319 on the occasion of the marriage 
ace of Durga Prosanna Roy’s younger son under the description of 


“ayeata 1” 
Vide 


(1) Exhibit 11, pages 2, 3, 4, 5, portion marked “5” in blue, 

(2) Exbibit } (item marked 4“ in blue). 

(3) Depositions and statements on khatians 2, 6, 14, 17, 20, 22, 24, 30, 49,°66, 61, 69, 77, 80 
81, 84, &5, 127, 217, ete. 

(4) Vide exhibit 44 also, 


Sadiana, Sadiana were realised in 1818 as ususl— 
(1) Vide statements and deposition on khatians 24, 29, 82, 5%, 77, etc. 


(2) Fide exhibit 9 (marked “S "in blue)— 


“Caran atfrntcaa ae Siceatig yee fazer) 1” 


(3) Vide exhibit 11 (page 8, marked “8” in blue), 
(4) Vide exhibit 3— 


Honey cay seasria welaewy carey cormia saris we faacen arora 
aifiratal was wifes waster Siete fae wifey ae | BE yoy Ate, eat tea | 
(Sd.) facate feels ata cote, arcwe 1” 


(1) Salemaddi was fined Rs. 6 in the month of Magh of 1318 as 
Fines. he snatched away the nara (straw) from Kakman who cut it in 
Salemsddi's field, Bupees 2 wore roalised: 

(2) Sabday Mallik brought a criminal case ageinet Jobber Mallik (who was against the malik) at the 
instigation of the naib, and afterwards, through the miodiations of Foizar Mridha, he compromised the 
case, The malik became enraged and fined Sabdar Rs. 26, which amount has afterwards heen minimised 
to Bs, 10. Tho amount has not yet been paid and Foizar hag stood in as a scourity for the sum and signed 
the roll of fines Kept at the house of the landlord, in Asar 1319. 

(3) Kishore Changa was fined Rs, 10 for quarreling with Adoo Goldar in Pous 1818 B, 8. 

(4) Akub Boya:i’s widow Sabjan Bibi, and his son-in-law’s brother, Saber. ddi, have been fined Rs. 60 
each for not allowivg another son-in-law of Akub Boyati (husband of Akub’s daughter by another wife) to 
take possession of a part of Akub’s property, who got permission from the malik to do it, on payment of 
Res, 80 as najar, 

Bhet. Bhet is exacted at the time of Durga Puja and Nabanna froma 
number of persons at the following rates (depus:d by every body 
vf the mauza) :— 


During Durga Puja— During Nabanna-— 
maj — 31 Cat —y of 
wifacea—> CHS APA TE— eB 
FAVi—3 31 TT TE—eP} 
weft—ys oh OM TE—3 o By 


wifacra—s BY 


Besides this the tontauts are required to supply the requisition of milk, curd and goat and fish from 
time to time. 


; oe ar In this mauza it seems to be a common ti 
jugto Iding daxhils. o practice to grant onl 
bach mane pita wanoas parkhais, even when the rent has been paid in full” and a moat of 
them the amount paid is not mentioned, ¢.9.— 


Haraa Ha FT) cBiNta ASaty ema ATG Bal gH Req) VS sose | suk 
tate | : 


See statement in kbatian 21), 


We have taken copies of a good many parkhais of thia nature in the statement book of khatians. 
Theap parkhais are granted in very rough papers and sometimes are written very carelessly, and they are 
never stamped, vide notes on khetidua 7, 9, 12, 13, 17, 20, 21, 23, 39, 87, 39, 45, 54, 64, G6, 69, 94, 96, 107, 
161, 196, 208, ote. 

No dakhila and parkhai allowed on plea of part-paymeut and others, 

(1) Vide notes on khatians 60, 62, 95, 166, 169, 161, 221, etc. 

(2) Vide exhibit 5. 


Maricu Bonra No. 2940, Estate No. 4652. 


Settlement holder—Babn Bisheswar Koy. 


Babu Bisheswar Koy Chowdhury of Kalashkati is the landlord of this mauza, of Pakstya 
Girakhali and of part of Bazarghona and Kalibari, This man is the most influential of the whole lot of 


cvl 


settlement holders. His demands are more exacting and his treatment is more severe than that of any 
other. Thus it is said that Marichbonia was a place whence evory heading of abwab and everycon- 
trivance became originated and gradually spread throngh the whole area till they became a common 
practice everywhere. But Marichbonia has kept up its speciality in this that the rate of abwabs is a 
little higher here than that of any other place. Thus itis seen that Marichbonia people grumbled much 
more than the people of any other mauza and, whenever any attempt was made to get rid of these tyranny 
und oppressions, it was headed by the people of Marichbonia, while the people of other ylaces followed 
them, praying to God for their ruccess. 

But at present the state of Marichbonia seems to recieve a peculiar turn. The unity of the people 
seems to the loosened. There have formed several parties in the mauzia. headed by mridhis and matbars 
who are hostile to one another and they try to subdue their anti-parties by whatever way they can, and 
most of these parties seem to be outwardly friendly to the landlord, simply to gain their end and to pat 
down the other parties by the assistance of the malik Bunt all the leaders of these parties, except Yakub 
Mridba, eargely look for an enfranchisement from the tyrannical and exacting yoke of the landlord, 
though at present they seem to hesitate to wound the feelings of the landlord by divulging the truth. 
Of these leaders, Yakub Mridha, Rajjab Mridha and K hosaél Khan Jamidar may bo mentioned. Yakub 
Mridha, who is a staunch and blind supporter of the landlord, has got some 40 families at his command ; 
and this man clings to the side of the lJandlurd, more for his selfish and personal interests than for any- 
other reason. He is a tabsildar of Girabaria under Bisheswar Babuland a favourite mridha of his; and 
hy these means he earns a large sum annually, Thusitis most natural that an illiterate man like him, 
can have no more aspirations, and he must try to be in favour of the landlord so that his influence, ete, may 
remain intact. But the people under hiw are equally dissatisfied in heart with the landlord, as the rest 
of tne villagers are and they are, as they say, unable to incur the wrath of the mridha for fear of being 
maltreated. 1t has been observed that in presence of Yakub Mridha many people denied before us the 
payment of legal cess even, but while the mridha was away they returned and stated with tearful eyes 
that they could uot dare to offend the mridha by divulging the truth. 

Rajjab Mridha was a supporter of the cause of the tenunts. But Bisheswar Babu managed, some- 
how or other, to take a bond from him for Ks. 1,000 in Falgoon 1318, exlled biswase khat without payirg 
him anything ; so that he may be faithful to, and adhere to the cause cf, the landlord. So he cannot do 
anything which may p-ejudically affect the lan@lord. This man has a larye number of persons with 
him who are all dissatisfied at the oppressive measures of the landlord. 

Khos Khin is a rich jamadar of Bisheswar Babu, who received this office some eight or nine years 
ago by paying him a salami of Rs. 900. This man has an extensive husbandry in the locality and he has 
got some men at his command. He gets a share of the rosan and sadiana, etc., and as a matior of fact he 
13 ready to help the landlord in all his measures. Of these three men, Yakub Mridha and Khosal Khan 
are on friendly terms, while they are hostile to Rajjab Mridha. 7 

Besides these, there have aprung forth a few other men (eg, Mancraddi Akan, Ahersddi, Azgar 
Myidba and others) quite hostile to one another and having a number of men at each one’s command. 

The tenants under all these matbars and mridhas seem to have lost all thoir personality and. 
independence, and to have become mere tools in the hands of their respective leaders. But all the tenants 
as has been remarked abcve, are; really aggrieved persons, and they lament their condition in utter 
despondency and silence and that is all. They cannot bear any longer the extortions and rigorous 
measure of the landlords, nor oan they attempt to seek for remedy and redress for fear that their safety 
and security may be affected. 

Moreover, some jrecent incidents have thrown much dejection among the tenants, Some 13 cases 
were instituted against the landlords under section 63, Bengal Tenancy Act, but all of them wero 
cancelled by the Subdivisional Officer, Patuikhali (us they say), for their non-attendance in 
time. Again, the landlord has obtained rent decrees against many ot the tenants who 
were against him and the decreed amount has not been paid as yet (sumo being ejected) ; 
while others have executed kistibandi-bouds for arrears of rent who, as a custom, will not 
be granted dakhilas uniess the kistibandi-bonds have been paid off. It may be remarked here that a 
few of the tenants were ejected through court with much zulum (6.9.5 setting fire to the house, etc.). 

‘xieu Abwabs have been being | collected as usual under the 
; following heads as part of the jamas (wide page 11). This list 
of abwabs has been preparod aceording to the statement of peddis, mridhis and matbare of the village— 


Rs. a. P. Rs. a. PB 
(1) Cess +. O 1 8 per rupee. (6) Mohari » 1 9 0 
(2) Rosana aw O 1 8 7 (7) Haldari p80 a 
(8) Tahuri | ow O10 » (8) Dakhita kharcha .. 0 4 6 ,, 
(4) Kbod najar .. 2 0 O per jama. (9) Bhet . O46 , 
(5) aaib najar ww 200 4 (10) Bhandari ww O46 ,, 


Vide (1) Exhibits Nos. 31, 32, 83. 
(2) Written statement of Taherkhin panchayet, deposition book, page 5. 
(8) Notes on khatiains 74, etc. 


The majority of the tenants cannot specify the items of abwabs, though they have been paying them 
ag part of their jams (see page 11). 
Vide (1) Notes on khatians 164, 324, 321, etc. ; and 
(2) Exhibits 84, 35 and 36 (a). 
A general chanda of Ra. 4 per jama waa realized in Falgoon 1318 on the occasion of Bisweswar 
uate Babu’s son’s arrival at Patuakhali. ‘lhe chanda was demanded at 
ere first at the rate of Rs. 2 per jama, but after the conversion of Rajjab 
Mridha to the landlord’s side, he showed his onthusiasm and attachment to the malik by offering it 
at the rate of Rs, 4 and realising the same at that rate. In all other mahals (Pakshya,.Gerikhali, Bazar. 
honda, eta.) this chanda was generally realized at the rate of Hs. 2 per jama (vide deposition and siate- 
ment on khatians 3, 31, 72, 114, 161, 168, 178, 177, 800, 318, ete.). 
Sadiina is gonerally realized at the rate of Hs. 18 for daughter's marriage and Rs. 17 for son's 
sxaimnt: ms als ba = times some favour is shown to some, and it is realized 


Realizations in 1318 and 1319— 
(1) Rupees 30 realised from Ali Mahmud in Baisak 1319 (vide Exbibits 3? and 87). 
(2) Apeluddin paid ka. 7 in Agrahgan 1318, for the marriage of his brother-in-law. 
(3) Ente Ali did not pay sadiana, so he was confined (vide depositien book, page 9). 
(4) Vide notes on khatian 243. 
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The chartered mollahs are Rajjab Ali Mridha, Gafar Ally and 
Meuse Kushai Bhuia 


Dakhilas are generally withheld for part-payment and for non-payment of abwabs— ' 
Vide notes on khatians 8, 8, 63, 57, 116 (8), 189, 219, 227, 242, 300, 313, 340, 341, 360, 371, etc. 


Vide exhibit, No. 35. 
Paresuya No. 2928, zatate No. 4607. 


GraarHatt No. 2927, nstats No. 4560, 
As these two mausiis belong to Babu Bisweswar Ray they share the fate of Marichbonia in almost 


all its details. 
Abwabs are realized under the following heads (deposed by 


Abwabe. peddas, mridhis and other people of the mauzis) wide oxhibits 
Nos. 40 and 41, and page 11 :-— 
(1) Pathkar—l anna per rupee. Rs, a. 
(2) Tahuri—one anna per rupee. (5) Naib najar ve 2 O per jama, 
(3) Rosan—8 pies pet rupee. (6) Khod najar 1 0 a 
(4) Mohari. Fora jama— . (7) Jagadhatri Puja - O 4 : 
Of Re, 1—10 = 4 annas (8) Bhet ww O 4 - 
Of Rs. 11—19 = 8 annag. (9) Dakhila w O 8 ‘ 
Of Rs, 20—-29 = 12 annas. 10) Stamp we OB ‘3 
Of Rs. 80~npwards = 1 rupee. (11) Haldari se O18 a 


A genoral chanda of Rs, 2 per jama was realised in Falgoon 1318 on the occasion of the arrival of 
Chand ayo Babu’s sons at Patuakhali (vide exhibita Nos. 40 and 
. 41. 


See page 23, 


bitiann, The following sadianas were realized in 1818 and 1319 :— 


Mavczi Paxsuya. 
Amount Rs, 


(1) Hari Charan Sepai aa soe ve oe 
i (2) For the marriage of Kali Charan Bakla dis a 
13184 (3) From Meherally for his brother's marriage oe tay 

| (4) From Arshad Ali for hia daughter's marriage and Ra. 5 still due 

(6) From Maheraddi for his son’s marriage m7) ae 

1319 { (6) From Imamaddi aon of Karimaddi, for his brother's marriage ... 
Baisik. ((7) From Tazaluddin for his nephow'a marriage we ves 


CO ODAMoHOo 


Mavuza Giptxaitr. 


(1) From Malgizi for his daughter's marriage in Falgoon 1818 ... 9 
(2) From Somedali for his son's marriage in .grahayan 1918 we @ 
(3) From Rupai for his daughter's marriage in Agrahayan 1318 ,,, 10 
(4) From Asakali for the marriage of his sister in 1818 vee 10 


Witnesses—~Meajin Haoladar, Adoo Chowkidair, Somed Ali Haoladir and Umar Ali of Gerakhali. 
Arsbed Ali Hizi, Aneradd: Musalman, Ohad Ali Chowkidar and Ali Raji Munshi of Pakshya. 
Thore was a quarrel between Rahim Khan of Gerikhali and Messer Ali. The malik sided with 
_ Exoommunication. ae Ali and took Rs. 47 from him as nazar and excommunicated 
Khan in Chaitra 1318 (vide notes on khatian 19 of Girakhali). 
Nakul Seal (a minor) is the brother of one Laksmimoni. They have been living togethor in their 
Da cieinceed omndan paternal house in the same mess from the lifetime of their father, 
Pakahys). ejection end oppression (mauza who died some six or soven years ago. Their mother left the house 
. in the month of Baisik 1819. Now the naib of Pakshya cutoherry 
has taken away most of their land and let that out to Jamiraddi, Araj Ali, Rahim Khao and others in 
thikka jam tor one year, on plea that Nakul is a minor who has nothing to do with the land and 
Laksmimoni has no right in the property. The naib also sold away the paddy of Laksmimoni’s house 
oe rl mother left the house as a Musalman) through Tilak Seal and his peadas and mridhas 
at Rs. 17. 


(1) Nadoo, son of Intoo of Pakshya, was fined Rs, 26 for quarrelling 
Fines. with his step-mother, : 
} 7 _ , () Asakali of Girakhali was fined Rs. 10 (of which Rs, 6 has 
been realized) for failing to invite the peadas and mridhas to the marriage festival of hig sister 
in 1318 vide exhibit 43. ; 
Pakshya—Dishilas withheld for non-payment of fine, vide notes on ‘khatiins 22 and 66 (8) 
{vide exhibit 42 (khatian 66)]. Gerakhali.—Dakhilas withheld for 
D&khtiaé withheld, partspayment (vide notes on khatiins 2 and 12). 


CxrArrtasontxd No. 2681, estate No. 4690. 


Babu Darga Prasanna Roy of Kalashkiati is the sole landlord of this place, so this mauza shares the 
fate of Patuakbali (see page 18) in almost all its details. 
Abwabs are being realized as usual as part of the rent, see Pages 
Abwabs. ll and 14, Bhet has been converted into money, and it is realized 
with rent ide ee ST) 
eee A general chanda of Rs. 2 to Rs. & was realized from | 
vent: the tenants under the description of “qaata” (see page 16), aicioat alt 


(1) Vide exhibit 46. 
(2) ,, Notes on khatiin 11. 
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Sadiana. Sadidoa was realized in the following cases in 1818 and 1316 :— 

1318, Ra, a. 

(1) For the marriage of Rupai Poyati’s daughter ‘as _ ww 8 4 

(3) Ditto of Rafik Fakir’s daughter ae P aw «8h C4 

(8) Ditto of Nii Khan’s son or one bee ow 8 4 
1319. 

(4) For the marriage of younger brother of Ibrahim seg es ow = 8 4 

(6) Ditto of the niece of Rahim Gaz ie ies » 9 & 

The latter two cases were paid to Hingoo Mridba, as no other agent for the malik wag present at 
the place. 
Dakhila withheld. Dakhilas are withheld for part-payment and arrears, e/c.— 


Vide (1) Notes on khatians 7, 18, 16, 43 (B). 
(2) Exbibit 45 — 


“as qcaafe fas weay siga cara afea, eife ayer aiftal | ceixia cal sose 
ACHAT NAA PLATNTIA ATS CVA Commis rics GAL Fa CAH, SQSv ALAA G 9099 AA 
AIA Yioai o fete sala Dra BWI eara wear Sa aL RFS yoy AYA | 

(S4.) afyl Bary BHqe” | (Khatian 7.) 


(8) Véde notes on khatian 60— 


ae wR te ofS SCT Efaal! corns cra Hifael aant aRAhe UsatMceA 
Aw AERTS ONT COMIC SLT yoy AT CATT SHCA wal VAR ote 


COMA ATT HA BA CAH 1 «KS Soyw Ala 
(Sd) afar Sy SAAS, TAT | 


Cay ToT ee Met STAT | Cea RRahe StomtricaT acHRT Yaw yfant 
GAT YONG | 90949 ACHA VA AcsHl Aorta) MRA Hal Sal TSR ct) «yos9 Ahr 
(Sd) afgeh gata BaraSl, aYCAS 1” 


For mauzas Bagirghoua, Kalibari, Gerakhali (2227) and Hazikhalis, see Maulvi 8 Abdullah's report. 


It ia: generally observed that the people of the place are all dissatisfied with their landlords, and 
they have suiticient ground and reagon for their being so. They can 
Attitude of the tenants. expect nO yood irom these maliks, nor can they remember any 
instance when the landjords showed the signs of any disinterested 
motive. Every act of theirs, in respect to these places, from beginning to the present, were directed to 
the fultitment of their selfish designs of money-making. The 
Cauges of dissatisfaction. tenants see that. they have lost their voice even in their private - 
affairs (vide Exhibit 16). It is the landlord who will dictate 
who wilj inherit the property of a deceased, and it is he who will decide. who will be married to whom. 
The landlords intericre with the social and religious matters as woll; they select the village mollah 
(see page 7) on reevipt of a salami trom the man so selected and the social urudations of position are 
entirely in their hands (see pages @and6) A man climbs up to the higher and higher stages of social 
ladder as he pays lerger and larger amoun's ot salami; and tho mass people are considered and treated 
to be mere savage menials for the Landlords and their chertered aristocrats. _ 
‘The poor tenants have realized by bitter experience that they heve no right in their property nor 
is it certain that ther heirs will inberit their property after their 
Attitude of the tenants. death—there being every probability of their property being declarod 
fouti and its going to the highest: bidder of salami (see page 8). They 
work on their fields throughout the whole year aud at the harvest season they see that almost all their 
produce has been sold up to meot the demands of the maliks. Not only that, at every moment they 
have a fear of being fiued, excommunicated, and their lands being attached, etc The tenants are fully 
conscious of their position, and they feel that they are mere serfe working day and night, on the Gelds 
of their farmers (maliks), who simply look to their own interests. Thus it is no wonder if we see that 
thettenants have been harbouring a sort of clandestino dissatisfaction and apathy towards. the landlords, 
sealed up by manifold apprehensions, threats and menaces. They even do not dare to spesk out their 
hearts tor fear ot incurring the danger of barrie nanaed landlords. Thus we see that they honour the 
maliks out of fear, aud they do not speak ill of them (which is divulging the truth) out of the apprehen- 
sion of being put to an imminent danger. Spontaenovs overflow of love and respect to their landlords 
does never como out of their hearts, but on the contrary they always pray for their decline and 
in in silence 
“ It is observed also that the tenants made several attempts to get rid of these landlords, but 
’ unfortunately they failed in all of them; and this failure is not 
Unsuccesstul attempts to get rid of the agcribable to the groundlessness of their cause, but to their inability 
malike. as contrasted with the vast influence of their big landlords to set 
the matter to the Government in a proper way. In fact, hardly any year passes when there hag not 
been any outburst of dissatistation of the tenan:‘s, in some part or other, and the landlords subdue those 
refractory ones by the various machinations mentioned ‘above. (The recent revolt in Marichbonia 
as been subdued by good many rent-decrces and a few ejectments). 
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The tenants expected very eagerly the resulta of the present settlement, and they really cherished 

ha. beans ae er a firm hope that they woull be placed ina better footing under the 

ota ee contracts of the néw kabuliats. But now, when they tee that 

as the landlord have been vivlating with impunity the solemn pledges 

they have given to the Government for dealing with them lawfully, and that they have been treating 

them jost in the same way, a8 they did before, they have become quite deapondent and dejected, and 

Liakptadajee aud ite caane come to a conclusion that there is no redresa to their grievances, and 

ks sf ‘ there is no future for them. Thus it hag been observed that the 

tenants do not express their grievances to 2 now-comer, buf after some acquaintance hag been made 

each one of the tenants, when asked, would relate his sad tale, with tearful eyex, remarking very often, 

that there is no remedy to their grievances, and they do not like 

coopmplaint will bring the tenants nO to ineur the displeasure of the landlords any more by expressing the 
. truth which, perhaps, would bring them no good. 

After the record-of-rights had been prepared some tenants of Kalibaéri and Hazarghona, ete., offered . 

. the recorded rent to the proprietors, but they did not accept it. 
apnalike refuso to accept rent without Even the Subdivisional Officer and the Assistant Superintendent of 

, Police of Patuakbali went to the Kalibari outcherry and asked the 
malika to accept the rent without abwabs, but they refused. After that, the tenants moved the Sub- 
divisional Officer to cali upon the maliks to accept rent under the provisions of section 56, Hengal Tenancy 
Act, and grant them dakbilas. 

It was disposed of by babu D. M, Sen, Deputy Collector, Patuakhali, on 25th April 1912 with the 
following order :— 

“Some of the tenants whose names are enumerated in the list are willing to pay their rent, but the 
landlord’s agent is unwilling to accept the rent, There is no provision in the law empowering this court to 
compel the latter to take the rent. The tenants should proceed in the competent court. File.” 

The rent of these tenants has not yet been accepted. In the above case the maliks filed an arrear 
sheet, showing some arrear. for which many tenants have got dakbilas and parkhais (vide Manlvi 
8. Abdullah’s report). 


APPENDIX XVIII. 
Revort or Mavtv: Suetzn Anpyttas, Revenve Orrioge, patep Sap Ooroner 1912. 


Introduction. 


Bryors we give an account of the various sorts of oppressions which the maliks exercise in the 
a Marichbonia group of estates, it is necessary to give a brief history 
Avarios of the malike is atthe root of of the evants and circumstances which gave rise to the present cala- 
alert: _ titous state of things, Avarice is the characterestic of the landlords 
and money is their deity. Thore is nothing on earth which can dissuade them from following a project 
that can carry money (vide exhibit 15), They have become accustomed to those ill-practices, and the 
events of 1318 B. 8. show that a mere stipulation in the kabuliat has failed from saving the ur fortunate 
tenants from the tyranny of the landlords. 
Prior to the settlement of 1287 the tenants\of Kalibari, Rizarghona, etc., unable to bear the tyranny 
PI RTT O ge ree ero rree of the pote eh an lane to ae hereaelves pom the 
irst, attemp oppression of the maliks. ut they were flaced in utmost danger 
themselves from oppression. and dismay when the settlement au cai eaiited in, 1287 for 30 
years. Mogt of the tenants, through foar of the landlords, left the cursed manzis in a body with all their 
wives and children, cattle and household furniture. Some returned later and were allowed to settle in 
the mauza again, on payment of salami and on ereoution of new kabuliata at enhancéd rates of rent. 
Thus in the beginning of the last settlement the tenants were in a moat humiliated condition, Those 
among them who bore an independent type of mind were brought to 
Appointment of mridhas, peddés, etc. | unconditional surrender. While, on the other hand, the landlords 
_ in order to place their power on a firm footing invented a contrivance 
to keep the tenants under unquestioned ph hey enlisted into their services the most influential men 
among the tenants aa mridhas, peidds, mollahe, jamidirs, etc., and allowed them a share of the abwabs, 
sadianas or marriage najar, ete., collected from the tenants (exhibit 4) Thus these mridhas, ete., 
gradually became an instrament in the hands of their landlords to oppress their own brethren. They 
were authorised by their landlords to arrest any man who commit any offence and to send them to their 
maliks for trial. The tenants were to show special honour to the mridhas, peadas, etc., and any failure was 
immediately and severely dealt with by the landlords, At the marriage of one’s aon or daughter the 
fathor must invite the mridba with several pans and suparees (betel leaves and betelnuts) as a 
token of honour. Thus a position and status waa secured for these official: by the landlords, aud the post 
gradually became the aim and object of ambition of the most influential men among the tenanta. Here 
the landlords found another golden opportunity of making money and the post began to be offered to 
those who paid the biggest salami. : 
Gradually the landlords got an unbounded influence over the social affaira of the tenants. Now 
marriages cannot be celebrated without the permission of the land- 
Influence of the landlords on gociat lords and without the payment of sadiana or marriage najar 
affairs of the tenants. (vide exhibits 3 and 11B.), There are stipulations even in the 
Sadiana. kabuliats to give sadiana to the landlords and the tenants have 


Appointment of molléhs, becn compelled to promise in them ‘Out ferterl ASASS Ny 


wae fig” (vide our last report), The sacred functions connected 
with marriages ia to be porformed only by the mollih appointed 
by the landlords. These mollahs secure their post on payment of salami, and besides the fee they get 
from the parties they think themselves to have acquired a post of honour through the agency of the. 
landlords and thus became a jealous supporter of them, Among the preseut mollaha appointed by the 
landlord we may mention Fazar Ali Mridha of Patuakhali, Jamaraddi Watabbar of Kalibari-Bazirghona, 
Rojjobali Mridha of Marich Bonia, etc. : 
Another policy which the landlords adopt in keeping the influential men among the tenants under 
control is the granting of bhalomanushi or wmitabbari sanads 
Granting of matabbari sanads, on them on receipt of lump-sum najar. The privileges which these 
sanad-holders get are the following :— 


(1) They are allowed to wear shoes. 
(2) They can use palanquins and big umbrellas at times of marriage, 
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(3) They ba allowed to sit on galicha or carpets on occasions of marriage or any other social 
gathering. : 

(4) They aro exempted from giving ‘ bhet ” (see page 7) and begar (see page 7). 

(6) If specially permitted they get-a share of the aadiana or marriage najar, eg. Horai Gag 
Matabbar gets a najar of annas 8 for every case of marriage in mauzaé Patudkhali. 


If any tenant does not ourry out the command of his landlord or refuses to pay a gadiana, a fine 
or any of the abwabs, he is at once excommunicated from his 
ues society. The barber is forbidden to shave him, and the washarman 

(Vide exhibit 22.) to wash his clothes. He finds it impossible to give their sons or 
daughters in marriage. The poor creature finds himself iu « helpless and humiliated condition and 
begins, to frequent im the cutcherry and the landlord’s bari and ultimately gots release from tie restric- 
tions on payment of a fine. bin 

The landlords also, try all local criminal and civil cases, and inflict punishment on culprits by 

fone compelling them to pay a fine or excommunicating them. Their 

‘Trying of eases by the landlords. chief object in trying these oxses is not to redress the grievances of 

the weak and the injured, but to make money anyhow in the name of justice (vide page 17). 

It is often the custom of the landlords to let out part or the whole of one’s holding to another on 

ad receipt of salami (vide exhibit 16 and page 17 of this report). 

Eviction. Agsin ifa relative and co-sharer of a tenant dies, hiv share is declared 

“fouti” (ie,, dead) and is leased ont to others on receipt of salami. Thus if a brother of a tenant dies, 

he cannot inheret the property of his brother unles she pays a najar to the landlords (vide the note ia 
connexion with K. 66 of mauza Kélibari). 

At the time of the collection of rent, the landlords realize various sorts of abwabs under the 

denominations of tahari, bhet, naiv n-jar, khod najar, roshan, dikhila 

Abwabs, kharcha, etc. ‘he amount of abwab paid by each tenant in 1318 

has been shown in the statements prepared by us, and it may be seen that they generally become au 

average of about one-fourth of the actual rent (vide exhibits 1, 2,7, 8 9, 12, 18). The landlords 

however find no difficulty in realizing the abwabs as they are supported by their mridhas, peddas, 

. . es jamadars, Mollahs, etc, and as the tenunts are afraid of the migio 

Withholding of dakhiits. _ powers of fine, excommunication and eviciion, Again dakhilas are 
withheld generally until all the items of abwabs are fully realised, including marrige najar, fine, etc. 

The tenants are to reach the landlord's house at the time of Turga Puja and Nabanna cne cucumber, 
ate one gourd and two cocoanuts per head. ‘The midhas, peadas and 
ens matabbars are exempted frem the payment of it. 

The tenants who hold no office und--r the landiords, such as mridhds, pealas, etc., or who have 
received no matabbari sanad on paymeat of salami, are at times 
requiredto perform certain work gratis for their landlord, either 
in the local cntcherry or at the bari of theslandlords This sort of labour done gratis by the tenants is 
known a8 begar. ‘ 

The tenants who gives bhet and begar are also to reach jogons to their landlord’s house 
Seuk Jogan literally. meana to supply, and hence weans that which is 
be taba ; supplied to satisfy the demands of the landlords. On oceasions 

of any marriage, first rice, puja or sradh ceremony in the landlord’s bari, the maliks require goats, milk, 
curd, fish, plautain leaves, eic., from the tenants, The mridias and peidads secure these articles from 
the tenants, and also supply themselves goats, etg., und then, send them to the landiord’s bari by some 
of the tenants. 

In order to meet the expenses of marriage, first riae, puja or sradh ceremony, etc., and of pleasure 
Hadi trips to Caleutta or latuakhali the landiord’s agents are directed 

Pheniee tq collect subscriptions called chaudas, ‘nus the tenents of 

Patuakhali paid Re. 1 to Rs, 5 cach in 1318 as chanda for the marriage of the youngest son of Durya 

Prasanna Ray Chowdhury and pnita (or sacrod. thread) of his grandson Similarly the tenamts of 

Marichbonia, Kalibari and Bazarghond paid Rs. 2 to Rs: 4 each as the chauda or najar for the pleasure 
irip of the sons of Bisheswar Roy Chowdhury to Patuakhali in 1318, 

In spite of the two kists for payment of rent recognised by Government the landlords enforce four 

: kngts for payment of rent and realize kist knelapi interest if the 

Fourshlite for papiient Or-rent: tenants fail to pay vent punotually in any of the four kists. The rate 

of interest generally jevied is one-fourth to one-half of the actual rent due, und the extortion of thesé high 

interest i: another source of income to the landlords, Dakhilas are not allowed until the interests are 

iully realized (vide tho statement of Patuaikbali, notes on Khetiin 64). a parkhd granted to the 

tenant states that owing to golmils about the hissab of interest no dakhilé was allowed. Here is the 

copy of the porkhai; 


CS) Mee wafs wfacey wiiqa— 
COMA VAG CHT se JPA sosw Atems Weal Meaty) Wa diel ears 
Bsr aecas cary farifie ser wife MRcgqs | SS sord1 ses aap” 
(say facata faetst atacoigay | 


Mavzi BazinaHowa (2938), Estate No. 4648. 


Excomunication, 


Bogar, 





Settlement-holder~Upendra Nath Sen and others of Basanda. 
Premier hiolidir—Biseswar Ray Choudhury of Kalashkati. 


In the introduction a brief account has been given about the state of affairs prevailing in the estates 
under present enquiry. I shall now summarise the events that have happened in mauzi Bazirghona 
during the year 1818. It may be stated.at the very outset that the landlords exercise all sorts of 
zulums even ut the present time as they did previous to the present bundbast and that their tl-practices 
have rot a little abated. ; 

The different varieties of abwabs collected along with rent has been telling heavily on the tenants. 

The depositions given by them and the statoments pro ared by us 


Collection of ab wate. will show clearly tuat the abwabs psid amounts to on average of ubout 
oneefourth of the actual rent. The different abwabs were collected under the following heacs ;— 
(1) Khod najar, (2) Naib najar. j (3) Tahari. (4) Rosham,. 
(6) Agamoni. (6) Bhandari. (7) Dakhila kharcha, (8) Bhet kharch:. 


(Vide exhibits No. 12, 18, 80, compare also page 22.) 


oxi 


The conclusive documentary proof as regards the collections of the abwabs is the real amdani of the 
landlords which, however, we failed to obtain this time. We may 
mention the following parkhdis granted in 1818 which proves to 
some extent the collection of the abwabs Nos. 1, 12 and 13 :— 


Similarly vide notes on khatiaus Nos. 18, 174 and 187. 

We can cite another important though indirect proof as regards the collection of the abwabs. The 
tenants of Bazirghona and Kalibari were willing to pay their rents during Khadra kist of 1818, but the 
laudlord’s agents refused to accept rent without the abwabs. The tenants therenpon filed an application 
to the Collector in the month of Kartie and the Subdivisional Officer and Assistant Superintendent of 
Police visited the Kalibari cutchery by the middle of April 1912. On hearing of their arrival a number 
of tenants of both the mauzns came to the eutcherry with the amount of rent due from them, and prayed 
to the Subdivisional Officer to direct the landlord’s agents to accept their rent in his presence.. The 
landlord’s agents and Umesh Chandra Bose and Sarat Chandra Ghosh, who are said to have been present 
on the occasion, refused to accept the rent in presence of the Sub-diyisional Officor. 

Dakhilas are generally granted at the end of each kist a few days before the leaving of the cutcherry 

Witholding of axknilss by the landlords’ agents. Hence in the dakhila, the date of paymont 
: may be 30th Chaitre, while the money was really paid in Pows. But 
@akhilis are generally granted to all the tenants who pay up the rent together with all the abwabs,’ 
najars, fines, marriage taxes, chaindas, etc., due from them. Rent-receipts, however, are gonerally with- 
held till all the abwals, eto,, are fully paid. Dakhilis of tenants, who disobey the landlords’ commands. 
aro generally withheld. Such cases have been noted in the statement of this mauga in cotinexion with 
the notes on khatians 19, 24, 36, 2°, 29, 66, 78, 81, 82, 9), 147, 14], 142, 164, 

Failing to pay up their rent without abwabs (see page 1%) tho possessors of the followi g khatians 
did not pay rent in 1318 :—11!, 113, 109, 114, 122, 125, 126, 129, 180, 133, 162, 212, 214, 216-919. 

Marriage ugjar is no doubt a variety of abwab and thore is a stipulation in the kabuliats executed 
by the tenants as regards the payment of it to their landlords 
{vide page 3). The amount of najar generally realized in Upeoadra 
Baby's estate is Re 9: where Bisheswar Babu and the Shahas, etc, are ejmali landlords it is 
9 + 8= Rs 12 and whore Bisheswar Babu is the sole landlord it 1s Rs. 14-4. 

In 1318, marriage najar has been realized from the following tenants :— 


(1) Jonab Ali Shikdar paid Rs. 8 to Lalit Mukerjee, naib of Upendra Babu. for the marriage of 
his nephew (Kasim) in Baisdkh 1318 (vide his deposition in connexion with K. 17.) 

(2) Mofizaddin, brother of Nur Sayed + gushi, was married in Agrakayan 1318, For this he had 
to pay a msrriaze najar of Re. 1 to Aku mridha, Rs. 2 to Hatomali and others, Rs. 5 to 
Upendra Babu and Rs. 13 to Bisheawar Babu (vide the devosition in connection with K 16). 

(3) Romjan jamadar paid s. 41 to naib Satya Charan ttoy in Pous 1318 as marriage najar for the 
marriage of his two nephews and ono niece (ride doposition, X 74). 

(4) Pashanullah paid Ts. 6 as marriage najar for the marriage of his youngest son in Baisakh in 
1819, Rupees 8 is said to be atill duo (wide deposition, K. 70). 

(5) Forman got his one son and two danzhters married in Agrakayan 1818 and paid only Rs. 8 as 
najar, the remainder being atill due (wide deposition, K 18). . 

(6) Tomoraddi tela hy as marriage najar for the marriage for his aou in Falgoon 1818 (vida 
deposition 

(7) Reet Ali paid Rs 10 in 1318 as sadiana for the marriage of the daughtor of hia uncle. 


Proofs of collections of at:wabs, 


Sadi&os of marriage najar. 


The tenants are compelled to pay the sadianas and rent-roceipts are withheld till they are fully paid. 
DEkhilgs withheld for fniluree to py. We may cite two auch recent cases in this mausa— 
addiinks. ; 
(1) The dakhila of Jaharaddi was withheld, as the failed to pay sddiana for the marriage of his 
daughter in Ashar ard that of himself in Ashwin 1818 
(2) Dakhila of Hossainuddin was withheld as he failed to pay Re, 12 due from him as marriage 
nojar for the marriage of his son in Magh 1318, 


The landlord of this mauza, Babu Upendra Nath Sen, tries all local civil and criminal eases, not with 
the intention of giving justice to the weak and the injuréd and of 
redressing the adie enemies: but as a means of makinz 

i name of justice, Ibe dangliter-in-law of Sabdhun Boyali of this maiuza eloped away with 
money ip phe snameor) one Sadar Ali of Patuaknali in Baisakh 3318. ‘Tho naib, Lalit Kumar 
Maukhopadhya, wrote to the mridha and peada of tho place about it 
and itauired how much the other party would pay to the landlord if the divorcement of the woman can 


be secured [—‘wany qaifs aft Gteicy cen GIy Aaaica fe fics fe afecay’—-] 
-¢de Exhibit 16). _ 

acel h case whee quarrels arise between rival parties about any land, it is generally ordered oither 

to be cultivated by a third party (vide exhibit 16) or the land is put 

: _ under injunction (exhibita 18, 19). It will also be seen from these 
DafRdass and ppb bee mere tools in exhibits that the local dafadars and chaukidars aro mere tools in the 

tbe hand of the 100 ; hands of the landlords in carrying out their orders. 

The village society is also under complete control of the landlord. Any porson disobeying the 

command of the landlord is at once excommunicated. “This 1s 
Excommunication, another magic weapcn in the command of the landlords (ride 
exhivit 22). 

Cne Sonagazi Mridha lodgoad a complaint against Karimoddin and others. The naib wrote to 
Amiraddi dafadar aud others that if the complaint be a false one 
still Karimoddin and Hossainoddi should be sent up to Upendra 
Babu, and that if they disobey the command they will be fined Rs, 60 each. Again it is ordered that if the 
defendants bring a suit ayainst the said Sonfigazi, then the eddresaee should arrange for securing wite 
nesses against the defendants (videuxhibit 25), ‘ . 1.48 he, Cea : 

Torab Ali, son of Korman Kabiraj, br ught a criminal suit against Sonizazi peadi, and the suit was 
dismissed. Upendra Babu called upon Torab Ali and fined him Rs. 60 for not lodging the complaint 
before him. Of the fine Ra. 7 was roalised in Falgoon 1318. ; 

Sadar Ali, Karimoddin, Dhaloo, Sonagizi peada, Joy Chandra Dhupi were fined respectively Rs. 7, 
Rs, 6, Bs. 6. Re, 20, Rs. 6 in Falgoon 1318 on a charge of abducting the daughter of Kup Gazi peada 
(i.e, the daughter-in-law of Sabdhan Boyali mentioned in exhibit 15). Kala Gazi, brother of Rup Gazi 
waa also fined Ra. 100 on a suspicion that it was through his machinations that his niece was abduated 
The fine has not been reslised as yet and so the dakhila of Kaila Gazi was withheld (vide notes on kha- 
id , 189). 
eas ey ith son of Padaraddin, was excommunicated on a charge of adultery, but the order was snbse- 
quently cancelled on paymert of a fine of Rs. 6 only in Baisikh 1315. 


Trying of cases by the jandiord, 


Money, their chief aim. 


Injunction, ete. 


Recent trials of cases. 
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GuBskHActi (2936), Estate No. 4060. 


The landlorda of mauzis Bazarghoné and Gerakhali (2926) are almost identical and the tenants of 
Gerakhali are trea'ed in the same manner as those of Bazirghona (vide the deposition of the tevants and 
the statemert of the mauz& prepared ; and also exhibit 30A). 


‘Mavuzi Patuiguini (2925), seratze No. 4646. 


Bettlement-holder—Durga Prasanna Roy Chowdhury. 


In this mauza the realization of abwab, sidiina, chanda eto,, is carried out by a systematic method 
eae not in any way inferior to that adopted by Bisheswar Babu. They 

wenn are exacted with such policy and. tactfulness that even the mridhas 

and peadas, who are the sole instrument in amassing money for their landlord by harassing their own 
brethren, are not exempted. The several items of abwabs are similar to those realized by the neighbouring 


landlords and are as follows :— 


Naib najar vee se . 

Khod najar te toe } Rs, 4 por jams, 

Tahuri ... oes « l-anna per rnpee of rent. 

Roshan ,,. es «. Lanna per kura of land. 

Bhandari and mohori «. Annas [2 to Re. 1-13 per jama according to the extensiveness 
of the holdings. 

Dakhila kharch os eo. 2 annas per jama, 


In proof of collection of abwabs we have obtuined several 
Prot of collection of abwabs. “hiseabs” allowed by the tahsildaira under their own signatures. 
We have been compelled to take copies of several of them as the tenants require them urgently at 


the time of payment of rent— 

(a) Exhibits, 1 and 2 will show that the tenant Titai pedddi is to pay Rs. $2-11-6 during + bidro 
kist and Bs. 122-9-6 during Pous kist including all kharchas while the avtual rent and 
ceas payable by him is Rs. 111-14 8 (khatians 48, 62, 75, 164, 224). 

(3) Ewhibit 4 shows a “ parkhai” granted to Tazumuddin, peadain Jaistha 1818 B.3. In it we 
find that Rs. 7 due to Tazimuddin as roshan was credited to his rent account. 

(c) Ewhibite 5,6, 114 and 11B similarly goto prove the collection of abwabs These were granted 
a few years ago, but the tenant is still to-pay rent according to the hissib or diya dhari 
agit is called. 

(d) Exhibits 7, 8, 9 show that the several covsharer tenants (Otaruddi Mridha and others) had 
to puy in 1918 Rs. 93-9-3 doring Bhadro kist and Rs. 331-8 during Pous kist, é.¢., 
Re. 434-16-8 in all; while the legal rent and cere payable by the tenant is Ra. 847-15 + 
Its, 10-14 (as cess)=Ra, 358-18. The abwab thus paid becomes Bs. 66-4.3. 


As regards verbal proof about the collection of the abwabs we may refer to the statement prepared 

by us and the depositions of the tenants with their signatures. 
The collection of saédiiné or marriage nejar is enother source of income to the landlord (vide 
Collection of aadians, exhibit 115). The molluh, who performs the sacred formalities of 
ection of sadiank, the maryiagé ceremony, 18 appointed by the landlord himself, and none 
but he can perform the ceremony. Pazar Ali Mollib is the mollah of this place, and he secured the 
fanotion on payment of salami of s, 100, The sidiaina is generally paid to the naib or the landlord 
himeelf, who distribute subsequently to muburrits Mridhas, peidas, chowkidirs, matabbars, ete., the 
The sadiana for son’s marriage is|Rs. 13-4 and for daughters Rs. 12-12. Sometimes 


due to them. 
Ss aoeoe is granted for the payment of the sadiana, and [ quote one, here below, granted in 1318 :~= 


6D) coraty ca SHIUTA WHACST— 
RE COMA Faria OS faaicaa ateraray aifenial ows Sthry ARwIce inte ae 


miter APRN | BES sore Ha! gal Vow I” (Tide oxbidit 8). 
As regards further proof vide exhibit 9 (marked “S.” in blue)a nd exhibit 11, page § similarly 


aa has been collected further in the following cases in 1318 :-— 


Sadians 
b Ali paid Re. 18-6 for the marriage of his son in Ashar 1318. 
O) Baer i Mridha paid Bs. 6 for tho marriage of his two sous in 1318 (he is a mridha and a 


P Al : : 
” sewer and so he is not required to pay that portion of the najar which is due to the 


mridbas, peadis, etc.). : ; 
(3) Innamaddi chowkidar paid Re. 3 part of the marriage najar for the marriage of his brother 
Alimaddi in Pous 1318 for the amount of sadiana still due from him ; dakhili has not been 


granted. : ; ; 
(4) Balak Chand paid Rs. 8 for the marriage of his two brothers in Ashar 1318. 


es Dakbilis have been withheld in the case of the possessors of 
Withholding of dakbilas, etc. the following ehatiine. 
24, 62, 160 (vide notes on the khatians). 
In the following cases dakhilas have not been allowed in cases of even full payment and only 


i Tanted :— ; 
yerkar the pievhsis quoted in connexion with the notes on khatians 18, 23, 29, 101, ete.) 

In the following cases no mention has been made in the parkhais of the amount paid by the tenants :— 
(Vide the parkhais quoted in connexion with the notes on khatians 7, 9, 12, 21, 29, 89, etc.) 

Chandas are collected at times to meet the expenses of tho landlord on occasions of marriage of any 

member of the tamily, paite or wearing of the sacred thread, firat 

Chandhs rice of the children, pilgrimage to sacred places, and soon In 1818, 

Re. 1 to Bs. 6 has teen collected from the tenants according to their condition as chanda for the marriage 

of the youngest son of Durga Prasanna Babu and paita of his grandson (vide exhibits 13, pagos 2 


12. 14, 2 and exhibit 46; vide also the depositions of the tenants). 


Cxili 


A few names of those who paid the chanda or 9) in 1818 are given below:- (List cf 18 


names, four at Rs. §, Rs, 4 and Re. 1, three at Rs, 2 and ks. 8, omitted.) 
y Q Kushai Changa was fined Rs. 10 in Pons 1818, for quarrelliog 
rine with Adoo Goldar. 

(2) Solemaddi was fined Rs, 2 for not allowing Rohman to takeaway straw from the field of 
Solemaddi who snatched away the na-ds from Rohmano, ; 

*(8) One Sobdar Mallick of thie mauedé brought a oriminal suit againat Jubbar Labiri.at the 
instance of the Jandlord. But subsequently they compromised the case among themselves at the advice 
of Fazar Ali Mridba in Ashar 1317. Hence tho malike got angry with the eaid Sabdar and fined him 
Rs. 36. Subsequently the fine was reduced to Hs. 10, and Fazar Ali Mridha beoame.a surety for the 
payment of the same, aud his signature was taken ia a book of the malik in Ashar 1319. 

(4) There was a quarrel between the wife of one late Akub Boyati and one of her sons-in law over 
the property left by Akub Boyati. Tho landlord took a najar of Rs, 80 from the son-in-law and ordered 
the mridhaa and peadas to give him possession of the lands. But the wife of Akub Boyati with the 
assistance of the brother of her snother son-in-law who rosides in the same bari did not allow the 
mridhas, eto., to cultivate the Isads. Hence both Kkub’s wife and the brother of hor son-in-law have 
been fined Rs. 60 each. The fine, however, has not been realized as yet. 

Besides tho above exactions the tenants are to reach the landlords house milk, ourds, fixh, planteio 

leayes, etc., av jogans on such occasions as puja, nabanna, marriage, 
Jogans. ete.,and they did so during the last puja und oabanna. 





Kaxrzpasr (2989), Estate No. 4614. 


Settloment-holdor—"isheswar Roy Chowdhury and others. 


Bazarghona and Kalibari are two adjacent mauzas, and the eventa that have happened in them 
during the your 1818 are almost similar. A number of tenants. of 
A number of tensats oe Reet and both these mauzis refused to pay abwabs in 1318 and they insisted 
BWedegbonk refuse to pay upon the agents of the landlords to accept the actual rent and. cess 
due from them in presence of the Subdivisionsl Officer and Assistant Superintendent of Police (vide 
page 12). On the refusal of the agents to accept the rent they filed a suit at Patuakhali, and a 
copy of the petition as well as of ths order have beon given on page 13. Asa result of this,effair the 

possessors of the following khatians did not pay rent-in 1318 :— 

8, 18, 20, 24, 95, 26, 28, 80, 47, 48, 68) 59, 61, 64; 70, 150, 334, 198, 144, 167. 
Abwabs, however, have been collected ftom the tenants, who pee their rent in the cutcherry (vide 
the notes on the khatiangy and the deposition of the tenants), Here 
Abwabs. the different items of abwabs are the same as in Bazarghona. The 
tenants know how mach they have to pay each year including abwabs, 
and in mortgage deeds where the usufructuary mortgagee 1s to pay the rent of the holding, the amount 
of rent payable to the landlord is generally mentioned including the abwabs (eg , the registered mortgage 
deed executed by ae favour of Dene Ali and others on 3ird January 1907; Book I, Volame 14, 
23; No. 92 of 1907). 
pages 22-23; N Dakhilis have been withheld of the jamas recorded in khatians 
Withbolding of d&khilés. i 19 22, 28, 84, 49, 51, 72, 74, 81, 92, 97, 112, 117, 122,182, 
auzaé refrained from paying any marrisge najar in 1818 as they did 
in the case of other abwabs. Oaly one case came to our notice, Viz., 
Marriage vajar or sdisaa, that Somiraddi Kazi paid Rs, 4-8 as part of the marriage najar due 
er him on account of the marriage of his nephew 1a graha;an 
1318. 
Fouti, Vide the case noted in connection with khatiia 66. 

One Madhabi Bewa of this mauzi had a holding (vide K. 105). She is now dead and her son tov, 
who has left a widow. The landlords dv not allow the widow to 
joy the holding, and let it out to Raj Kumar Si] and Hari Charan 


Eviction, St d : 
Sil and granted them dakbila in Jaistha 1319. 


Most of the tenants of this m 


HazrEniri (2943). 


oe Ne. Paap mee Gai ee 
ichael Gomez is the proprietor of estate No. 4569. e following abwabs aro collected 
moe in his estates, and they havo been realized in 1318 (vide 


Abwabs. exhibit 48):— 


Khod najar, ! rupee. ot 

‘As the landlord personally visited the mauzi in 1818, an additional najar | rupee, 

Naib najar, | rupee. 

Tahuri, 1 apna per rupee of rent. 

Roshan, 8 pres perrupee. 

Dakhila kharcha, 1 anna per Jama. 

Chanda or subscription fur the education of the children of the landlord, ... 2 annas per rupes. 

One fow!, each tenant. 

Just as in other mauzas under enquiry here the landlords’ agents do not regularly grant rent- 
Withholding of dbkbilas. receipts or statement of account, and during the collection in 1818 

the posseasors of the following khatiyans wore uot allowed rent. 


receipts or parkhdis on plea of part-payment or arrears, or both :— 
10, 18, 16, 17, 38, 19, 20, 37. 


WONT Om W O9 


ATIILUDE OF THE TENANTS, 


The different sorts of oppressions, to which the tenuata of the Marichbonia group of ostates are 

é subject, havo already bven described. They cannot get a receipt for 

eater ea Freer rcuiiiton placed the the rent paid till they fully pay up all the items of abwaba 
tenants in| . under the denomiuations of naéib najar, khod najar, tahuri, bhandari 


haldari, etc. They canuct give their sons or daughters in marriage without the perutission of the land- 
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lords and without the payment of the marriage najar called sadiand. If there bu a marriage in the 

landlord's family, or if they go on a pleasuro trip to Calcutta, etc., the poor tenants are compelled to pay: 
a chanda to meet the expenses of their landlords If there happons to be a possibility of getting a 

lump-sum najar, the mialike easily deprive the poor tonants ot a part of their holding. At-the 
time of the puja. they earry cucumber, gourd and cocoanuts to their landlord’s house; and whenever 
occasions arise they are to work there gratis. At the time of any jogan they are to gather milk, 
fish, e'c., in the mauza and take them to Kalashkati. Under threatening commands of the landlords and 
under the masterly control of the peades and mridhas, the tenants silently bear these oppressions. 
If any among them be a little annoyed and disubeys the unjust commands of the landlords, he is promptly 
rectified by the magic power of fines and excommunication. Even if these be unsuccessful, the Iund- 
lords begin to take rent without granting dikhilas, and after a few years file a suit for the recovery of 
arrears of rents, If.the tenants produce a parkhai granted by the agents of the landlords, they simply 

deny them to be of their own making. Recently in course of the trial of a rentsuit, a Marichbonia 
tenant produced a parkhai granted by the landl.rd’s agent. The agent simply denied to have granted 
them, and it was owing to the valuable depositions given by Babu Hara Kishore Biswas, Diara Deputy 
Collector, that those parkhais were proved to be real and the landlords got a decree for Rs, 8 only, 
while they claimed about its. 270. but there becomes few such contested cases. The tenants monstally 
remain uuware of the rent suite, the summons, ete., being not duly served; and they come to know of it. 
when the decree is passed against them, or at the time when the landlorda attempt to eject them through 
the assistance of the civil court peons. Seeing that in many casce parkhais, and even rontereceipts 
sliowed in forms generally available in the market, are not believed to be genuine by the courts, the 
tenants in most cases raise no objection te the claims made by the landlords and refrain from, uppear- 
ing inthe courts. Subsequently they submit to whatever arrangement the landlords desire and gencrally 

execute a kistibandi bond for the decreed amount after paying in cash the abwabs, etc., due from them. 

In Marichbonia most of the refractory tenants who refuse to pay the abwabs, etc., have been brought 

under complete subjugation by the pressure of heavy rent decrees hanging over their head, while others 

have been compelled to execute kistibandi bonds for arrears of rent, or simple bond as security against 

any possibility of doing injury to the landlords 

The abject condition of even the must influential among them has compelled the common tenants 
to abandon any hope of opposing the landlords in their illegal extortions. When we ask them what 
are their grievances, what abwabs, sadiana or fine Hey have paid, they simply try to evade these 
questions. We gavo them a solomn pledge that we should not inform the laadlonds about what thoy 
said and then they began to tell us that as the Government has again granted a lease for 16 years there 
was no good of laying their grievances before us, as that would simply excite the wrath of their land. 
lords and they would be subjected to additional oppressions, Later on, however, believing in our good 
motive, most of them laid bare before us the burnings of their heart and expressed to us in pathetic 
tones that while they could not say the truth through the fear of the landlords, they always prayed 
in silence for instantaneous destruotions of theit.oppressive landlords. 

There are a number of tenants in Bazirghona, Kalibari, Marichbonia and Patuakhali who depose 
the truth with much less fear of the landlords than others, Resolved not to pay the abwabs, a number 
of tenants of Bazirghoni and Kalibari offered rent to the landlord’s agent in presence of the Sub. 
divisional Officer and Assistant Superintendent of Lolice, but the landlord’s agent refused to accept it. 
Next they filed a suit in the Court of the Snbdivisional Officer for compelling the landlord's agent to take 
rent without the abwabs (a copy of the petition and that of the cater have been given in page 18), 
4s the tahsildars did not accept rent even at this time, the tenants did not pay any rent at all in 1318, 

Again several tenants of Marichbonia ingtituted some 14 auits under section 68, Bengal Tenancy 
Act, against the landlords in 13!8. But these suifs were unfortunately cancelled by the present 
Subdivisional Officer as the petitioners were not prexent at the time cf the hearing of the cases, the 
failure of these tenants in these oases has created a spirit of despondency amongst the tenants at larga 
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APPENDIX M. 


Statement of Disposal of Casza under. section 105 A. 


THANA. 














ee ot) ey ee 


Barieal HS 2 $8 
Hakarganj ... oe 86 
Natchiti eee os 14] 
Raupha) ae Ss 30 
Patuakhéli .., 7 213 
Galdohi:e an 320 
Waurnadi on iu 
Mehendiganj dee 43 
Bho’... 137 
warahanuddia 450 
Jhalakstl oT 
Swarupkiti 105 
Pirozepur 3 
Shandarla 908 
Matbaria 70 
Xmtali aes sk 105 

Total 4.) 3,602 








Nor2,—The apparent inaccuractes of the money totals ia due to the elimination of annas and pies. 




















L—Tenures, 
DisuisseD oN 
TAOHNIOAL 
GROUNDS Ob 
WITHDRAWN OR ENHANCEMENT DECREED, 
ENHANCEMENT : 
RBVUSBD IN THE 
MERITS. Total 
Total —— TT. amount: 
existing 0! 
rental. pid bikers Amount: | 4 mount of | Cnhauce- 
Nom-| wyiati Num: | pyieti enhance-| Rhanor. | ment. 
her of | Existing | por of | Bxieting ment on ent on 
Casba: rental. Gaace. rental, Nom. pmouat ar oun d An i - 
er of of 
cases, pupens ©! section 7, rate 
Re. Re. Ra. Rs. Rs, Ra. Bs, 
738 34 700 4 28 4 49 . on 49 
898 30 823 6 69 6 Qa . ae 22 
1,680 $1 751 50 908 43 206 1 _ 208 
1,007 8 705 1 302 1 83 5 “ 88 
7,873 fi 2,136 147 5,787 189 1,722 sas 118 1,839 
6,788 289 6,677 i 108 1 ay ne Ss 50 
2,342 a9 1,980 23 S68 82 144 - 144 
2,013 33 1,827 9 184 @ 53 ae 53 
4,877 126 2,074 “7 1,603 l 670 5 #7) 
6,516 374 4,962 16 1,554 66 718 484 3,177 
1,989 61 1,802 - 6 187 6 61 ” 61 
2,539 84 2,208 21 331 21 126 35. lve 
1,104 £8 857 6 247 6 4 See 49 
28,675 676 10,380 316 13,345 816 2,084 oie . 2,084 
32,482 354 12,897 406 19,584 399 1,843 Bae 28 1,870 
4,979 53 ¥,078 137 2,901 187 678 aa wee 678 
1,091,000 2,402 53,717 4,280 47,383 1,261 8,543 470 146 9,158 
| 








Tonia statement shows the original work of ther venue officers. A retrial) waa ordered by the Judge tn 124 cases which were 
ismiased on technical grounds. Of these 108 again feiled : 18 succeeded, and an additiona) exhancement of Ra, 203, was allowed, 


Bs, 54 for excess area in & cases, Rs. 4 forthe rise in prices in 2 cases, and ke. 145 under section 7 


in 11 cases. 





IT, — Hourngs. 
en EE PPS Pi SS PU SS SSS 
ENHANCEME YT DECREED. 
Nam. at = 
ber of | Num- 
c.-er | ber of ON GBouRDS oP — 
Total . ieee een ~ .. -.) Total 
‘otal ‘sed on | refuse iy amount 
HANS, number) Total joxsstingtechni- | en. | Num- Excess area. Rise in price. Prevailing rate, ot 
ft Exist: 
td SreR. | vental.i cal | bance-| ber of Aree ing z @nhancie. 
Cases, igrounds'ment on) cases.. rental | ment, 
: or with-| their m ; Amount : Amount Amount 
drawa,! merits, Existing of Existing of Bristing ct 
: rental, | enhances] sental, jenhance-| ental. lenhance. 
i ment, meut. ment. 
1 F 
ee nna -_— —<$<—_- . A Or 
Ra. | Ra, Rs. Ke. Rs, Ra, Ra. Re Rs, 
Bes Lone 194 378 | 1,287 38 20 127 226 735 219 139 516 55 Fs a 195 
he 7| 20} ‘s7| 3 3) si} 105] 379 ys 9 321 33 20 Py) 153 
Nalehhiti mis 108 913 | 1,103 Su 8 75 848 734 620 835 44 4 ous ace 240 
Beuphal... 988 | 1,143 { 5,983 1a 6° 180 460 | 2,284 403 84 1,888 B02 ss sa $88 
Fatuskhali ws 641 | 3,632 | 16,304 105 21! 65 | 2,008 | 18,794 23,228 2,019 566 83 sve ies 8,106 
Galaohip& he 151 | 1,508] 4,212 62 63 26 186 364 150 185 218 4 ose 196 
Gaurnadi we} 1,181; 5,746] 106,887: 9794 sl 836; 1,496 { 8,308 1,827 45 $00 55 776 181 642 
Mehendiganj || 649} 3,820 | 14,505 | = S17 6| $26] 1,765 | ¢Aa7 | 1,928 264; 8,283 503 41 20 786 
BhoiW ave vee 627 | 8,387'} 8,061 78 W721 nbs} 1610; 5,48 3,188 1,085 2,315 275 fae ae 1,861 
Bar&hsuuddin... 2,078 9,502 | 19,638 427 8 1,603 7,253 | 15,873 11,629 6,441 4,244 809 tse ae 7,250 
ShalakBtt - 634 e69} 4,275 399 102 303 443) 8,034 2,633 818 3382 43 a " @37 
Bwarupkati 798 5,258 | 27,118 3u9 lia $15 2,528 9,981 6,210 $8,534 2,807 BOT “4 44 6.068 
Pirozepur ye 1,690 | 7.039; = 270 1 118 | 8t0 | 8,288 3,078 36 185 tL 23 i 855 
bnendari® a 480 1,151 3,969 309 8 528 574 3.415 5,014 900 840 21 61 8 | 939 
Muathbarta Le 687 2,105 | 10,449 412 12 263 1,101 6,101 4,361 780 1,740 251 é sie 1,082 
Emtali... «| 108 — 688 | 5,120 ss] 7 69 | 873} 2,068 1,418 376 638 BB] 7 "404 
ed Bed ——— TD | See _—_— eo eee ee | re oe a ee cee 
Total of the] 9,178 . 38,862 | 144,167) 5,514 608 4,960 | 2,174 | 76,438 63,340 17,785 33,145 8,083 873 283 21,150 
district. i 
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Bengal Tenancy Act, 
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sof money and ares is duc to the elimination of fractions, 
A retrial war ordered by the Judge in 160 carer, which were dismt:sed on technical 
cal grounds and $ Were refused on thy merite. In the 14 cases decreed with aurea of 692acrea and a rental ot 
Bs, $63 was allowed, viz., rentals of Re 44 wee increased by Rs. 26ontho geound of excess area, rentals 
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No. 1 F.—7101, dated Calcutta, the llth September 1915. 
From—M. ©. McALPIN, EsqQ,, 1.6.8, Director of the Department of 
Land Records, Bengal, 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Revenue Dept. 

I nave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of letter No. 7031, dated 
the 22nd July 1915, forwarding a copy of the final teport. on the survey 
and settlement operations in the district of Bakarganj by Mr. J. C. Jack, 
and requesting me to return it as soon as possible with any remarks I 
have to make on it. 


2. The Report.—Even tothe least critical, the literary merit of the report 
must be evident. It is lucid, full of detail, and accuracy is stamped on 
every page. Jt is preserved from dulness bya lively pen. Take, for example, 
the landlord’s diary (page 81) containing the prayer ‘God save me from 
all troubles in the night and bless me for the next morning 80 that 
I tay realize money in abundance as miscellaneous receipts,” or the 
amin (page 149) who regarded increased pressure of inspection with 
somewhat the same feelings as the amin ‘“ experienced, when three tigers 
issued out of the forest “together to inspect his work.” The only cause 
for complaint against the report is its length, for which Mr. Jack has 
tendered an apology in his covering letter. The facts that this is the 
first revort on an Eastern Bengal district revealing an entirely different 
state of affairs from, and probably more complicated than, that prevail- 
ing in other districts in which settlements have been completed, and 
that in effect the settlement of two, if not of more than two, ordinary 
districts was being undertaken, viz., one permanently-settled and the 
other temporarily-settled, render, I think, any further explanation unnecessary. 


3. Action on the Report.—It is impossible to do justice to the 
report or to the work which has been done in a short review. For 
the present therefore I propose to deal with what in my opinion are 
some of its most salient features, F would however suggest that a 
summary of all Mr. Jack’s recommendations should be made. A settle- 
ment officer has an unrivalled opportunity of collecting together valuable 
facts and making recommendations which merit serious consideration and 
should not be lost sight of. Such a summary would appropriately be 
made by and dealt with by the Collector in the first instance, but 
recommendations as to changes in settlement. procedure or the law would 
be summarized and dealt with by my, office. 

* 4, Government and temporarily-settied area.—The following table 
shows the fiscal distribution, revenue and raiyati rents of the estates 
in Bakarganj :— 





Rate of 
pasar Average 


Tang. |e eee 2 : raiyati 
DESCRIPTION. Area. revenue. | ee i one reni per 
nile. eee 
Sq. 
miles. Rs. Rs. |Rs. A. Pp. jRs. A 
Permanently-settled  at{1,980 | 5,82,593 295;0 7 4) 
the time of permanent | 
settlement. 49 
Subsequently perma-; 505 | 4,03,829 800; 1 4 0 
nently-settled. Rs, A, 
Revenue-free 36 sat es J 4 Tt 
Temporarily-settled area |1,008 | 10,25,961 1018/1 9 6 |4 2 . ae 
(inclading Government t 
estates). 








* In the area which came uuder revision of land revouue. 
+ Raiyets uuder middlemen. 
} Ditto Government or temporarily-settled pronrietors. 
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One of the most notable features of the report is the account contained 
on pages 104-27 and Chapter IT, Part HI, of the Government and tem- 
porarily-settled arcas. Having shown that the permanent settlement has 
enabled the proprietors to make enormous profits and has resulted in 
the bestowal of a vast area upon those who had no title to it, Mr. Jack 
proceeds to prove conclusively that in the temporarily-settled area the 
previous policy of land revenue settlement in Bakarganj has been penny- 
‘wise ponnd-foolish and remarkable for a considerable loss of revenue 
which need never have been sustained; that it has led to the transfer 
of the land to a crowd of grasping middlemen who oppressed the actual 
cultivator in every way, even depriving him of his right as such, and 
that it has provided the small Government official with every chance of 
‘making money illicitly or of obtaming possession ,of the land himself by 
forgery or chicanery. In Mr. Jack’s expressive words “fraud was rampant, 
and there were cases of positive forgery. We marched through rapine and 
corruption to the revision of land revenue.” There can be little doubt that 
the initial reason for the above state of affairs is, as remarked by Mr. Jack, 
the struggle between revenue and relief from overwork. The latter led to 
the creation of middlemen to relieve Government of the trouble and expense 
of collecting rents with the inevitable result that it was relieved also of an 
unduly large percentage of revenue, whilst it has been detrimental to the 
interests of the cultivators. It is only as a result of theso settlement pro- 
ceedings that the revenue policy in Bakarganj has improved, and the Govern- 
ment has made a stand against the middleman and has insisted in the future 
on the settlement of land with the actual cultivator ; but it is impossible with- 
out special arrangements to deal effectually with the vast crowd of middlemen 
who have battened on to a valuable property during the past and have now 
come to possess vested rights in it. 

Mr. Jack hopes therefore that the policy of neglect is dead, but he does 
not consider that the evil which has been done in the past or the evil which 
will still be done in the future can be undone or prevented except (1) by 
expropriation of the middlemen, or (2) by the maintenance of the record in the 
temporarily-settled area. 

5. Expropriation of the middleman, by Government buying him out in 
the Government estates, is by no means so extraordinary a proposal as it 
would at first sight appear. In the temporarily-settled estates it would be 
more difficult owing to the added necessity of buying out the proprietors, 
Looked at as a financial undertaking, nothing could be more advantageous. 
Mr. Jack thinks that doubtless many middleinen would willingly enough go 
on receipt of ten times the value of their annual profits. On this basis it can 
be calculated from the appendices that an expenditure of 12 lakhs would 
cover the cost of expropriation in the Government estates of which the 
revenue was revised, whilst oach year Government would receive an increase 
of revenve of Rs. 1,20,000 and in the future a still larger increase. To apply 
tho schemo only to absentee middlemen would have considerable effect, for 
Mr. Jack estimates that 70 per cent. are absentee (paragraph 359). More- 
over, it appears that the majority of these possess the larger portion of their, 
and more profitably, lands in the permanently-settled area, or they are money- 
lenders. Legislation would not be necessary at first, though a few practical 
difficulties would have to be overcome. ‘Tentative measures to expropriate 
gradually by offering certain terms might be taken and the results watched. 

6. Land tenure system.—On pages 43 to 60 a description is given of the 
system of land tenure prevalent in Bakargan), characterised by Mr. Jack as the 
most tortuous and intricate in the world. In the space at my disposal it would 
therefore be futile to attempt to describe it. It is shown how it came into 
existence owing to the development of the land, by promotion by conferring a 
higher status upon a cultivator already on the land, by revolt from one Jand- 
lord to another, by the interpolation of intermediate tenures instead of outright 
sales, by fraud and by family arrangements. That this tenure system is a 
public nuisance, wasteful, a fertile case of fraud and intrigue, harassing to 
the tenantry and too complicated even for the people themselves, seems to bo 
Mr. Jack’s conolusion on the question. Primd facie no other conclusion would 
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seem possible. What a nuisance it is to the administration can well be 
imagined from the mere number of these tenures, viz., 464,008, z.e., 170 to 
the square mile where proprietors had created tenures at all, quite apart from 
their ramilications throughout different villages or the fact that a considerable 
number are simply aliquot shares or assignments thereof. For one thing, it 
makes the cost of cess revaluation, which, without such subinfeudation, would 
be a simple business, exceed a lakh instead of being some tens of thousands. 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that this settlement saw the introduc- 
tion of a special system of check of these tenures by a tenure-tree, nor that 
copies are more often taken from the district register of tenures than from 
anything in the record. In paragraph 156 Mr. Jack discusses remedies to 
mitigate the evil of the system. To prevent interpolation, he suggests that 
in Bakarganj there should be a low stamp duty on sales and a high stamp 
duty on leases granted by aliquot landlords or to aliquot tenants. Whatever 
may be the feasibility of this proposal, at any rate Mr. Jack’s recommendation 
for the reduction in the number of tenures created by family arrangements, 
by a simple method of partition, deserves considerable attention. When the 
Partition Act has been reduced to its essentials, the fog surrounding it regard- 
ing title and possession dispelled and non-essentials treated as rules under 
the Act ; it can then be considered whether a simple method of partition, 
based on the actual assets enjoyed by the co-sharers, cannot be applied to 
tenures in areas where an authoritative record-of-rights has been prepared. 
The suggested method of expropriation in the permanently-settled area seems 
to depend upon the desire of the people for it, and it involves the problem 
of the éhadralok in Bakarganj. Their means of subsistonce from the Jand in 
the permanently-settled area cannot, Ethmk, be removed without opening up 
some means of industrial development, to which they could bring the profits 
of expropriation. The suggestion however that merger, a doctrine which 
Mr. Jack says is passionately repudiated by the people,-should be made 
obligatory is one demanding treatment. 

7. Gondition of the agricuftural classes.—The assertion so often 
made that the tenant m Eastern Bengalis well able to look after his own 
interests receives in some respects.a rude shock from certain facts given in 
this report. In his chapter on the condition of the agricultural classes 
(Chapter IV, Part II) Mr. Jack shows that the Bakarganj cultivator is 
generally in easy circumstances, comfortable and free from the menace of 
famine. In some respects he appears to be better off even than the Itahan 
peasant. Heis however at the mercy of his landlord in the matter of abwabs, 
which he is cajoled, cheated or beaten into giving, and even arbitrary evic- 
tion is, not unknown. Mr. Jack considers that abwabs have reached the 
climax in Bakarganj. Rent is almost a matter of theoretical interest. The 
abwab is the main source of reveaue and of the power of the landlord. One 
is almost drawn to the conclusion, owing to thestringent rules in the Bengal 
Tenancy Act against onhancement of rent and the weakness of the working 
procedure provided by it against abwabs, that the result has been an increase 
in the pitch and number of abwabs. There are also in other districts indica- 
tions that, following Mr. Jack’s suggestion, a campaign against abwabe 
is necessary for the good name of the administration, and that the time 
is coming for some more effective legislation. Meanwhile there is little reason 
why more effective action should not be attemped under section 58 in 
the matter of granting rent-receipts (paragraph 200), 

8. A natural question to ask in this connection is whether the tenants 
are bettor off in the large temporarily-settled area in Bakarganj than in 
the permanently-settled area. ‘That they are very much better off from 
all points of view when the cultivators hold lands under Government direct 
cannot be gainsaid. ‘Their rents are lower; they have no abwabs to pay 3 they 
are not drawn into the intrigues of superior landlords, evidence which 
is sufficiently supported by the passionate desire of the tenants in estates, 
when there are middlemen, to get rid of the latter. But where there 
are middlemen the state of affairs in the estate is no better than in a 
permanently-settled estate and even in some cases (ude Appendix L dealing 
with the Marichbunia group of estates) is probably much worse. Aas 
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noted by Mr. Jack, there is considerable evidence for the application of 
section 8 of Regulation VII of 1822, which allows Government to take 
khas possession of temporarily-settled estates in the interests of public order 
or when the management of the proprietors is detrimental to tenure-holders in 
Government estates, with the alternative of expropriation. 


9. Increase of land revenue in temporarily-settled area.—Tho 
result of the revision of land ravenue in 583 square miles has been to 
increase it from Rs. 4,64,385 to Rs. 7,87,472—an increase of Rs. 70 per 
cent, This increase appears to be very large, and what makes it the more 
remarkable is that it has been obtained with only a small increase in the 
rents paid by the raiyats or actual cultivators, As remarked by Mr. Jack :— 
“It was rarely that the revenue officers were called upon to revise 
auniform scale of rents, and accordingly it was rarely that the provision 
in the rules for the enhancement of the rent of raiyats was brought into 
force.” It is true that in little less than one-sixth of the area an increase of 
the raiyati rate was obtained from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-6 por acre, but in 
many of the cases the fertility of the soil had been so markedly improved by 
fluvial action that the enhancement was completely justified. On the whole, 
raiyati rents were increased by only 15 per cent. and the average raiyati 
rental per acre by 18 per cent. 

The main increase of revonue was therefore due to an entirely 
different cause, viz., the curtailment of the large profits hitherto obtained 
by middlemen. Under the old régime, increase of revenue had always 
been obtained at the expense of the cultivator, whilst each middleman, 
whether his tonure was binding against Government or not, was allowed 
an increased profit, and each proprietor’s profits were assessed on his 
own rent-roll. That Government should lose a certain proportion of the 
revenue by the introduction of middlemen it had itself introduced was just, 
but that Government should lose because these middlemen introduced othor 
grades of middlemen between them and the raiyat without benefiting the 
land, was a principle for which little justification could be advanced and 
was not one which the rules of land revenue settlement laid down in 
the settlement manuals anticipated. Under the orders of the Goverment 
of India laid down in their No. 1917, dated the 8th September 1874, a 
consolidated proprietary allowanco-of 30 per cent. of the assets should be 
allowed to proprietors in resumed estates, and.20 per cent. should generally 
be allowed to farmors or tjaradars. Meanwhile assets, at all events in 
proprietary estates, are definitely defined in the manuals as the rajyati assets. 
It therefore follows that a portion of the profits allowed to a proprietor must 
go to the tenure-holders. Such being so, tho decision in this settlement that 
allowances should be distributed, subject of course to special contracts or 
reasons in particular cases amongst the different grades of tenure-holders and 
proprietors (if any), was simply a reversion to a policy of land revenue 
settlement which Government had intended should be followed. The system 
found in Bakarganj, however. for which, in view of the definite definition of 
assets in the manual, there is no authority, still exists in many districts in 
Bengal. It can be conceived that in certain circumstances, with the extra- 
ordinary amount of subinfeudation existing in Bakarganj, the Government 
revenue might under the old system be reduced to the vanishing point. 
Moreover, the middlemen were useless to the administration and a burden to 
the raiyats who cordially wished for their removal. They could also well 
afford a reduction of their profits as they had ample Jand in the permanently- 
settled area and were moreover very often money-lenders. In fine, Govern- 
ment is, [ think, to be congratulated in that a large increase of revenue has 
been secured at the expense of the people who could afford it and who were 
not entitled to the profits they had been making, and not at the expense of 
the cultivator. 

10. Increase of rent in the permanently-settled area—What is 
remarkable is the small number of applications filed under section 105 for 
increase of rent. Only 3,692 and 9,173 were filed against tenure-holders and 
raiyats, respoctively, of which 1, 290 and 4,960 with a resultant increase of 19 
per cent. (Rs. 9,158) and 27 per cent. (Rs. 21,150). respectively, on the 
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existing rentals were allowed. Mr. Jack comments on these figures and the 
disappointment of the landlords. Looking at the matter in detail and placing 
the results cheek by jowl with the very different results obtained by Govern- 
ment in the area under revision of land revenue, he considers that there is 
some case for genorally relaxing the rigid provisions of section 105 (applying 
to settlement of rent in the permanently-settled area) on the basis of section 
104 (applying to the settlement of rents in temporarily-settled area), which 
lays down an adherence to the principles underlying the sections regarding 
enhancement in the Act and not a rigid adherence to their details. Iam not 
however inclinad to agree with Mr. Jack. From the figures in the report and 
the results obtained in settlements in other districts it can be shown that this 
comparison is illusory. So far as Bakarganj is concerned the figures for the 
increase of rent of tenure-holders in the permanently-settled area can bo 
dismissed as unimportant, because from paragraph 169 of the report it 
appears that out, of a total of 331,282 rent-paying tenures (vide paragraph 
168) only 512 are temporary, whilst except in the temporarily-settled area 
(used throughout the report to include Government proporty) and a few other 
cages, all the remainder aro’‘held at a rent or rate of rent fixed in perpetuity. 
In the case of raiyats, where applications have been allowed, an increase of 
rental from Rs. 76,459 to Rs. 97,609 for 21,713 acres has been obtained, 
meaning a resultant rate of little more than Rs. 4-8 per acre. The average 
rate of raiyati rent in the permanently-setteled area is (wde Appendix K) 
Rs. 4-9 per acre. But in the Government and temporarily-settled area 
under revision of land revenue the rents paid by raiyats holding direct under 
Government. or under private proprietors average Rs. 3-5 and under middle- 
men Rs. 4-7 per acre, on the whole Rs.4+2 per acre. This comparison of the 
raiyati rentals discloses no case-for allowing. the landlords further facilities 
for raising the rate of Rs. 4-9 by the extension of the principles of section 
104 to the permanently settled area. On the contrary, they show that 
Government has not taken full advantage of the facilities of section 104. 
It may well be astonished at its own moderation. Turning now to other 
large operations in progress, the last annual report (Appendix V) -of the 
department will show that the landlords in other districts are by no means 
backward in filing applications for settlement of rent, and that they have 
little substantial reason for being dissatisfied with the increase which they 
have obtained. Jt may be that in points of dotail or working procedure the 
law may well be amended, but a general relaxation of the rigid procedure of 
section 105 on the basis of section 104 is in my opinion somewhat 
questionable. 


11. Procedure.—The history of the Bakarganj settlement in one respect 
is a.history of the main developments and improvements in settlement 
procedure by— 


(1) the transfer of the conduct of the cadastral survey to the Settle- 
ment Department ; 


(2) the introduction of the system of field bujharat or explanation on 
the field plot by plot to tenants ; 


(3) the introduction of printing ; and 


(4) the distribution to each person interested of a copy of the map 
of his village. 


The origin of these improvements are explained in the report on pages 
147, 149, 175 and 179. They are now well established as part of the sottle- 
ment procedure in Bangal, and without which in Bengal operations would 
certainly lack accuracy and much credit with the landlord and tenant. 


12. Cost of operations.—Bakarganj was the first of the recent great 
district operations to demonstrate that the cost-rates of Bihar were inappli- 
cable to the more complicated conditions of Bengal—a fact which had been 
anticipated from the experience of the settlements of Chittagong and of the 
large Roshnabad estate by the Hon’ble Mr. Betson Bell in his original estimate, 
and which has been amply justified by the event and the proceedings in 
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all the Bengal districts. Reliable figures are now available for the first time 
in the report for the cost of the operations and the result is— 
Oost. 


Rs. 
Gross... sae er .. 28,383,121 
Net a ine re w. 25,738,736 


The total area of the district is 4,891 square miles, but excluding the 
Meghna estuary is 3,840 square miles. Excluding again other rivers and 
streams, the land area is 3,490 square miles and the occupied land area 3,230 
square miles. Deducting from this the area of lands excluded from the 
settlement by notification and of lands transferred to other districts, the total 
occupied land area under settlement in the district comes to 2,972 square 
miles. Taking the last figure for purposes of comparison, the net cost-rate is 
Rs. 866 a square mile, taking the total district area of 3,840 square miles it 
is Rs. 670 a square mile. In view of the remarks of this Government in its 
letter (Land Revenue) No. 329 of the 11th January 1915 to the Government 
of India, no further remarks on the expenditure are necessary. 


13. Apportionment and recovery of cost.—The apportionment order 
for the recovery of costs in Bakarganj is remarkable for the introduction of a 
new system of assessing tenuresholders and proprietors upon their rents and 
profits, respectively. The system of assessmont on profits has subsequently 
been adopted in other settlements where an assessment on the basis of area 
would be almost an impossibility on account of elaborate subinfeudation. It 
has one drawback in that it is difficult.to.estimate. In Bakargan} there has 
however, it now appears, been -a»marked agreement betwoen estimate and 
realization. 

On an area basis, Rs. 14,70.412 would have been recoverable from land- 
lords and tenants, but inasmuch as the work in the temporarily-settled area 
was simpler than in the zamindari area it was decided to recover 16 lakhs 
from the landlords and tenants in the area not under revision of land revenue. 
In the end Rs. 16,24,588 was recovered. 


14, Objects of settlement.—The completion of the settlement has 
given very general satisfaction, and it has accomplished the general purposes 
for which it was sanctioned. Its credit has increased from year to year, 
whilst the maps and records are of considerable use in all branches of the 
administration. Mr. Jack, however, considers (wide paragraphs 202 and 203) 
that in one respect it has failed. One important point, which was made in 
applying for sanction to the inception of the operations, was that it would be 
a means of restoring peace to the agricultural classes. Mr. Jack is pes- 
simistic. But the figures for rioting* and for proceedings taken to prevent. 
a breach of the peacef show a marked decrease in crime connected with 
land disputes. Year after year has attention been drawn in the Police 
annual reports to the marked decrease in rioting cases. This has been 
consistently ascribed by the Inspector-General of Police to the settlement 
operations. [ venture to think therefore that Mr. Jack is unduly pessimistic. 


15. Definition of tenure-holder and raiyat.—In view of the Bill at 
present before Government regarding the transferability of occupancy rights, 
the facts and opinions contained in the report on the classification of de facto 
tenure-holders claiming to hold as raiyats demand attention (paragraphs 170, 
318-20, 360). Mr. Jack’s final conclusion on the matter is (paragraph 490) that 
the cultivator should be the rayait unless he has obtained by contract or by 
custom the various rights of tenure-holders, but the raiyat should become a 
tenure-holder as soon as he has ceased to bea cultivator. This is valuable 
support of the proposal put forward in the Bill, that a man purchasing a ratyati 
holding with the intention of treating it as tenure should be regarded asa 





* True cases rioting, 1896—1900, average 117. 
Ditto ditto, 1909-1913 ,, 55. 


+ Proceedings to prevent a breach of the peace, 1896-—1900, average 2,975. 
Ditte ditto ditto, 1909-—-1913 1,545. 
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tenure-holder. Paragraph 332 deals with another old friend—the difficult: 
of commutation. Special rules on the subject have recently been frame 
by Government, and the report discloses nothing new on which any action 
need be taken at presont. 

16. Distribution of the district.—Perhaps the foremost lesson to be 
learnt from this report is the necéssity of some kind of decentralization. Nc 
more convincing arguments and facts can be found for the division of the 
district into two or three than in thisreport. It is a heterogenous, compli- 
cated, geographically difficult and turbulont district which, its past history 
shows, 1s beyond the power of one sct of district officials to manage. 


17. Maintenance of the record.—Decentralization (paragraph 202) is 
thus Mr. Jack’s main cure for the conditions prevalent in the district, but in 
addition he strongly advocates in various parts of the report the maintenance 
of the record-of-rights both in the permanently-settled and in the temporarily- 
settled areas. He considers that, despite the decision to give up maintenance 
for the present, a special case has been made out for Bakarganj, and from 
paragraphs 271 and 438 of his report it will appear that he considers that 
maintenance is vital to the welfare of the temporarily-settled area. Without 
going into the larger question, which is under Government consideration, I 
may say that in regard to temporarily-scttled area, and in particular to 
Government estates, | am decidedly of opinion that some more stringent form 
of maintenance is necessary than is at present practized by the Khas Mahal 
Department generally in Bengal. In support of this opinion I would cite the 
state of records in the Government estates in Midnapore which necessitated 
a resettlement and which increased the cost of that settlement, and the 
reasons which are now being put forward for a more complete scheme in 
Jalpaiguri of maintenance by Government with a view to keeping its papers 
as landlords correct and up to date. 

18. Date of revision—A scheme of maintenance in Bakarganj, even if 
confined to the temporarily-scttled area, is complicated by the fact that it is 
many years since the record was finally published, and that the record would 
have to be first revised, an expensive business. Such revision should 
obviously take place when an opportunity for the revision of land revenue 
arises. In this connection, I would draw the attention of Government to 
paragraph 436 in which the question of enforcing a uniform date of expiry of 
settlements is raised. As remarked) by Mr. Jack, this would require an 
amendment of the law, but it can be arranged by extending present settle- 
ments up to a date when as many as possible of the estates under resettle- 
ment of land revenue can be taken up together, instead of piecemeal. 
Liooking to the dates in Appendix J, Parts I and II. it would appear that a 
suitable date for a revision settlement would be tho year 1924, and that no 
new resettlement should be started subsequent to 1920. Immediately the 
revision settlement starts steps should be taken to evolve a scheme of 
maintenance suited to the temporarily-settled area at least. 

19. Before leaving the report, I would draw special attention to 
Mr. Jack’s recommendations regarding roads (paragraphs 27 and 28) to his 
suggestion regarding revenue fists and the tauzi administration (paragraph 
226) and to his remarks regarding the condition of tho bhadralok. In 
conclusion I have the honour to request that the good work done by the 
Indian officers mentioned in paragraph 493 may be brought to the notice of 
the Appointment Department. 


B. §, Press—22-9-1915—3464C—250—B, B.S. 


No. 5061 R., dated Dacoa, the 21st September 1915. 


From—F. C. Frencu, Esa., 1.0.8., Commissioner of the Dacca Division, 
To—-The Seoretary to the Government of Bengal, Revecue Department. 


Witu reference to your letter No. 7030, dated the 22nd July 1015, I 
have the honour to return the copy of the final report on the Survey and 
Settlement operations in the district of Pakarganj, together with copy of 4 
letter from the Collector of Bakarganj, No. “402 C., dated the 29th August 
1915, commenting on the report. 

2. I have read the report with the greatest interest and fully share 
the admiration expressed by Mr. Strong. It will be of the utmost value in 
the administration of the district. 


I think Mr. Stroyg’s suggestion of making two volumes of the report 
may usefully be adopted. 


No, 3402 C., dated Bakarganj, the 29th August 1915, 


From ~—I*. W. Strona, Esq., 1.c8., Magistrate-Collector of Bakarganj, 
'fo-—The Commissioner of the Dacca Division. 


Wiru reference to your memorandum No. 8994 [., dated the 27th July 1915, forward- 
ing copy of the Settlement Report of Bakarganj, by Mr. J. C. Jack, 1.¢.8., I have the honour 
to say that the report strikes me as a very fine piece of wurk, of the greatest value to the 
Collector and other revanue officials of the district. 

I only wish that it had been in existeuce when I came firet to the district nearly 
three years ago. 

Mr. Jack’s knowledge of tho district is far greater than mine, but I may say that 
I heartily conour with his remarks about the unsatisfactory nature of the relations between 
landlords and tenants. It is quite true that the ourse of the middleman lies heavy on the 
land, and is at the root of the lawleasnoss of the tenantry. It is a noticeable fact that in the 
khas mahal areas this lawlessness is not apparent. There is indeed very little crime in 
these areas. 

I am also in entire agreement with what Mr. Jack says in part IL about the revenue 
administration of the area of the district which was not included in the permanent settle- 
ment. 

No one can be Collector of Bakarganj for eny time without being struck with the 
manner in whlch for nearly a hundred years Government flung away valuable property with 
both bands, thereby saorificing not only its own interests but those of the agricultural popu- 
lation. If early in the last century tha prioviple of raiyatwari settlements directly under 
Government had been adopted ani waste lands and resumed estates consistently colonized 
by Government agenoy, the greater portion of the district would by now be inhabited by a 
prosperous and orderly population. 

It is the harassing and unsympathetic: treatment he receives at the hands of his land- 
lords rather than his own inherent wickedness which makes the Bakarganj oultivator a 
potential decoit. 

The management of Government khas lands in recent years may, I think, fairly be 
regarded as a success, and the colonization of the Sundarbans, which is in progress, promises 
to be a very profitable investment for Government money as well as a boon to the people of 
the district, but the area of Government estates not already settled with middlemen for 
long terms is pitifully small as compared with the land area of the district. 

Of course, the general introduction of the circle system should go far to protect the 
cultivators from ill-treatment by their landlords, but so long as the middleman exists, he must 
make a living somehow, and iu the majority of oases he can hardly do that if he keeps striotly 
to the letter of the law and realizes nothing but the rent due to him, 

I think that, in the interests of the cultivators, no opportunity should be lost by the 
local revenue authorities to acquire land for Government and where possible to get rid of 
the middlemen who muy be in occupation of it. What to do with the bhadralok middleman 
is certuinly a difficulty. So far as { can see, they will never make cultivators, but they might 
be made to take o more direct interest in agriculture than they do now, if parcels of land 
were settled with thom, sufficient for their majntenance if cultivated with the help of 
servants. To prevent subinfeudation stringent provisions prohibiting subletting and 
alienation and enforeing personal residence on the land would necessarily form a part of the 
contract. Some such plan might provide occupation as well as a means of livelihood for 
some of the unemploxed dhudralok. Of course the plan might be tried on a much larger 
scale if the policy of expropriation suggested by Mr. Jack could be put into effect. The 
drawback to such a scheme is the fact that under the provisions of the Tenancy Aot, these 
thadrulok raiyats would in course of time acquire occupancy rights and the provisions of 


their contracts would no longer be enforceable. ‘They would inevitably alienate and sublet 
and subinfeudation would oreep in again. 
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I will now comment briefly on a few points, which have struck me on reading through 
the report :— 

(1) The report in its present form is rather bulky. Parts 1 and II contain very 
valuable information about the district generally, and are worthy of constant atudy by the 
Collector and the various Government officers engaged in revenue work. The complete 
volume is, however, heavy and awkward to handle and more suitable for reference than for 
comfortable reading in an officer's leisure hours. 

I would be inclined to make two volumes of it. Parts I and II might form one volume, 
parts III and 1V with the appendices a second. 

(2) Pages 12 and I8, paragraphs 2Y and 28.—I think Mr. Jack’s remarks in these 
paragraphs givo rather a wrong impression of the activities of the District Board. It is true 
that till recently the Sadar eubdjvision was getting the lion’s share of the money available 
for expenditure on communications, but the claims of the southern portion of the district have 
now been fully recognized, and a percentage by which such expenditure will be regulated for 
each subdivision has been fixed after careful consideration. As a result, the Patuakhali 
subdivision, still recently the most neglected, is now getting more money for communications 
than any other. The current quinquennial programme contains a number of important road 
projects intended to open up the Sundarbans and South Bhola. 

I am not altogether in agreement with what Mr. Jack says about roads. A road, if it 
is to be really useful, must have at least a 6 ft. crest. Besides those of the ordinary villagers, 
the needs of inspecting officers and police officers muet be taken into account. When any 
sort of a decent road is available, these officers ordinarily travel by bicycle. Now, allowing for 
inevitable damage by cattle and rain water, a road with a 6 ft. orest will in places be not 
more than 4 ft. wide, which is about the minimum width for bicycling. Embanked foot- 
paths, such as Mr. Jack seems to contemplate, presumably some 2 or 3 it. wide, are apt to 
become knife-edged in the rains, and are hardly safe even to walk on, if not washed away 
altogether, 

When the circle system is introduced and Union Committees have money to spend, it 
may be possible to do something in the footpath line, but it would, to my mind, be a mistaken 
policy for the District Board to spend its money on such projects. 

(3) The crop figures in part I, chapter II, are not up to dete— 


(a) I have seen much of the interior of the di trict during the present rainy season, 
and can safely say that in the curront year, at all events, the area covered by 
the aus crop is very much larger than the area given by Mr. Jack. I believe, 
however that the area under this orop is considerably above the normal this 
year owing to the partial failure of the last amaw orop. 

(b) The figures for jute and mestha are also much cut of date, I should judge from 
my own observations that the area under mestha is quite }rd of the whole 
area covered by the two crops. There is very little mestha grown in 
Gournadi, Babuganj or Kotwali, but.a great deal in Badartuni, Muladi, and 
Mehendiganj Juast year the area under these two crops was estimated at some 
€3,000 acres. This vear the area is less owing to the bad prices last season, 
but it is still high (47,000 acres) compared with Mr. Jack’s figures, 


(4) J here seams to be a mistake in paragraph 79 at page 29 of the report. The local 
name tor the rice hispa, a small black flying beetle with little spines on its wing cases and 
body, which attacks the rice before it flowers is pamart. In dry years this insect does a lot 
of damage to the growing rice both avs and aman, and is, I think, the chief enemy of the 
rice crop 60 far as Bakarganj is concerned. 

he insects which attack the winter rice, when it is in the ear, are principally, I think, 
the caterpillars of one or more varieties of moth. I believe the most general namo for 
these creatures is /e:a poka, but they are not so much feared as the pumari. A third 
pest, less formidable than either of the other two is the mowa or yanani puka, the rice- 
bug, which sucks the juice of the developing ears and causes them to turn white, ‘lhere 
is, I think, a general tendency among cultivators in this district to give all kinds of insect 
pests, which attack the rice at diffecent stages of its growth, the name of pamari. 

(5) In paragraph 85, page 32, sugardane is said tobe 18 months on the ground. 
There is something wrong here. Light to ten months is the usual period for sugarcane to 
remain on the gioucd. 

(6) L thoroughly agree with Mr Jack’s remarks in paragraph 498, pages 252 and 253, 
about the maintenance of. the record of-rights. Krom a: ajwinistrative point of view the 
annual maintenance of the record would be far more valuable than perivdical revision. The 
district settlement operations here coverei some 11 years, and were accompanied by consider- 
able unrest amongst the agricultural classes. A periodical revision, at intervals of 20 years 
or so, Will hardly be offected in Icss than three yrars on each occasion, that is to say, instead 
of an annual revision causing little or no dislocation of business, every 20 years or 80 we 
shall have a period of turmoil aud uncertainty until people shake duwn into the new order of 
things. 

The difficulty is how to meet the o st of maintenance. To my mind, it would be no 
hardship to inpose a cess for the purpose to bo calculated and realized in much the same 
marner as the rcad cess. 

(7) In paragraph 490, page 254, Mr. Jack summarizes the points in respect of which 
the Bengal T’enazoy Act has proved itself unsuitable to the conditions of Bakarganj. I think 
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it would be out of place for me to comment on these. If Government thinks it desirable to 
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REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 
——_~)>——- 
LAND REVENUE No. 350 T.—R. 


——~—»——_ 


DARJEELING, Tur 15ra MAY 1916. 


From tHe Hon’sirn Mr. L. BIRLEY, c.18., 1.0.s., 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 


To tap SECRETARY vo tur GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE. 


SIR, 

I am directed to forward for the information of the Govern- 
ment of India a copy of the final report on the survey and settlement 
operations in the district of Bakarganj. The operations were sanctioned 
in the Serretary of State’s Despatch No. 140 (Rev.),: dated the 29th 
June 1899. From first to last the operations extended from 1900 to 
1912. The bulk of the work—was, however, done in the years 1900— 
1908. The final report has been prepared by Mr. J. C. Jack, 1oas., 
who worked as Assistant Settlement Officer, then as Settlement Officer, 
and finally as Director of Land Records. Mr. Jack is now on military 
duty in France, serving as Adjutant inan Artillery Brigade. The report 
is somewhat longer than the standard for such publications, but it is 
a document of the utmost value, and the Governor in Council is 
satisfied that it could not have been curtailed without great disadvantage. 


2. It will be seen that the report is divided into four parts 


awe 


headed respectively— 


I. Genoral and statistical doscription of the district. 


Il. Fiscal History. 
III. he present settlement. 
IV. Conclusions. 


In all four parts the information is set forth with great lucidity 
and literary fores, and the Governar in Council does not propose to 
attempt in this letter anything in the nature of an abstract of the 
report. There are, however, a few salient features to which he would 
briefly allude. 

3. It will be seen from the first part of the report tha the 
district (which is named after Aga Bakar, a famous Muhammadan 
adventurer of the 18th century) lies on the face of the Bay of Bengal, 
and is bounded on the north by Faridpur, on the east by Noakhali, 
and on the west by Khulna. The total area is 4,891 square miles, of 
which only 3,490 consists of land. The remainder is made up of water- 
ways, large or small. Bakarganj has a population of nearly 2} millions, of 
whom about two-thirds are Muhammadans. The remainder are Hindus, 
with sporadic settlements of Buddhists and Christians. The population 
is almost entirely agricultural. Unlike other districts of Eastern Bengal, 
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the jute crop of Bakarganj is negligivle. The staple products of the 
district are rice and orchard-fruits. he fields are given up to the 
cultivation of the finest rico in Bengal. The homesteads are large and 
self-contained, each family residing in a farmhouse,‘ which is surrounded 
by a moat and is raised above the level of the country by the earth 
taken from the domestic tank. In and around these homesteads there 
are rich orchards of cocoanut, betelnut and palmyra, which add alike to 
the wealth and the beauty of the district. On the whole, the peasantry is 
prosperous, They are quick to resent an injury and not infrequently 
resort to violent crimes; but they are intelligent, manly, self-reliant, 
and remarkably hospitable. No officer, who has served in Bakarganj for 
any length of time, fails to retaim a high regard for the people. The 
climate is generally salubrious, chiefly on account of the sea breezes and 
the action of the tides which wash out every stream. 

4. At one time there were extensive forests in the south of the 
district, but cultivation is steadily extending. From the figures given 
by Mr. Jack it will be seen that, including homesteads and fallow, 
80 percent. of the land of Bakarganj is now under cultivation. It is 
interesting to note that since the Revenue Survey of 1860 cultivation 
has increased at the average rate of 10 square miles per annum in spite 
of the serious set-back in 1876, when a storm wave devastated the 
southern portion of the district. As many as 70,000 people are said 
to have been drowned in a single night. 

5. The land system of Bakarganj is probably the most intricate in 
the world. Between the zamindars and the ratyats there are nearly half a 
million intermediate “ tenures,’ mostof which are owned in coparcenary 
by several persons whose interests are often divergent and antagonistic. 
These tenures are found side by side and.one above the other in the 
most bewildering gomplexity. In pages 43-60 of the report, Mr. Jack 
has given an interesting and probably correct account of tho origin and 
development of this extraordinary system of subinfeudation. 

6. Probably the greatest agrarian curses in Bakarganj are the preva- 
lence of absentee landlordism and. the persistent levy of illegal ‘cesses 
by landlords of every grade. ‘To both of these evils Mr. Jack has 
drawn pointed attention in his report. The diary of a landlord, which is 
reproduced at page 81, is of peeuliar intcrest. 

7. It is impossible in thisoletter-to give a resumé of the fiscal 
history of the district, as set out in Part IL of the report. It will 
suffice to note that the district came under the permanent settlement 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1793. It was for some time doubtful whether 
the permanent settlement did or did not extend to the Sundarbans. 
The question was set at rest by Regulation II of 1828, which declared 
that “the uninhabited tract known by the name of the Sundarbans 
has ever been, and is hereby declared to be, the property of the State.” 
By various causes other lands became the property of Government, 
while temporarily-settled private estates also grew up, mainly as the 
result of alluvial accretions. At the present day, out of 3,490 square 
miles of land nearly one-third (1,008 square miles) are outside the 
permanent settlement. Less than, one-half of the land-revenne of the 
district (which now stands at a total of over 20 lakhs of rupees) is 
paid by permanently-settled proprietors.’ It will thus be seen that the 
district of Bakarganj presents features of unusual imterest and is widely 
different from those districts in Bengal which are wholly or maily 
covered by the permanent settlement.. One of the maps which are 
attached to the report shows at a glance the distribution of Bakarganj 
in the matter of fiscal management. 

8. From the brief notes which are contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs it will be recognized that the survey and the preparation 
of a record of-rights in Bakarganj were attended with peculiar ditteulties. 
In the third part of his report, Mr. Jack gives a clear account of those 
diffeulties and of the manner in which they were surmounted. Perhaps 
the most interesting feature in the whole operations is that, while they 
were originally undertaken with the sole object of eliminating agrarian 
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troubles and with no idea of revenue-assessment, they gradually expanded 
into important “resettlement proceedings” as known in other parts of 
India. It has already been noted that there are 1,008 square ae of 
Bakarganj which are beyond the scope of the permanent settlement. 
In more than half of this area, we, in 5383 square miles the current 
settlements expired at or about the time when the general survey 
and record-of-rights were in progress. This was a fortunate coincidencs 
and the Governor in Council is glad that his predecessors in office 
decided to entrust the work of revenue revision to the Settlement 
Officer and his tramed staff. It will be seen from Appendix J of the 
report that, as a direct result of the survey and settlement operations 
in Bakarganj, the public revenues have been increased by no less a 
sum than Rs. 3,23,087 per annum. This is a remarkable and probably 
unique result in operations undertaken from purely administrative. as 
distinct from fiscal, considerations. The result is the more gratifying 
when it is seen, as explained in the report, that the bulk of the new 
revenue is derived not from the cultivators of the soil but from the 
various grades of middlemen who have superimposed themselves upon 
the cultivators. It was particularly in the Sundarbans estates, where 
previous fiscal experiments had often been attended by unfortunate 
results, that the bold settlement policy of Mr. Jack brought abouws 
lasting benefits, alike to the raiyats and to the State. It was in 
consequence of these operations, and of the flood of hight which was 
thrown on tht agrarian conditions of the Sundarbans grants, that the 
policy of reclamation through middlemen has been definitely abandoned in 
the tracts of Bakarganj which arevstill available for settlement. The 
policy now adopted is that of dealing. direct with settlers of the 
cultivating class, the work being suservised by a specially-sclected 
“Colonization Officer” with ‘an offies in the heart of the Sundarbans. 
One of the most interesting items in. Mr. Jack’s report is the passage 
(page 114), where he points out that the policy which is now being 
followed is merely a reversion to the far-seeing orders which were 
passed by Warren Hastings as long ago as 178-4. 

y. Reverting to the practical. ditheulties which were experierced and 
overcome inthe Bakarganj operations, the Governor in Council would draw 
particular attention to— 


(a) the introduction of tenure-trees to show the system of sub- 
infsudation ; 

(6) the transfer of cadastral survey and record-writing from the 
Survey Department to the Settlement Officer; . 

(c) the printing of village maps for distribution to every landlord and 
tenant ; 

(d) the first experiment in what is technically known as “ field 
bujharat” ; 

(e) the first experiment in printing the record-of-rights. 


All these reforms were introduced in order to cope with actual 
difficulties, and all were justified by success. 

As regards the tenure-trees, a spscimen is given in Appendix F 
of the report. The specimen is self-explanatory. Before record-writing 
began a “tree” of this nature was preparol for every village by an 
Assistant Settlement Officer or a kanungo. The Governor in Council is 
convinced that, owing to the complexity of the Bakarganj tenures, it 
would have been impossible for the amins to prepare an initial record 
which was even approximately correct. The cost which was incurred 
in preparing these trees was more than counterbalanced by subsequent 
savings. Those trees, as finally revised and corrected, have been bound 
up and placed in the record-room, and are a most valuable addition 
to the record-of-rights. 

At pages 146-149 of the report, Mr. Jack gives an account of the 
second of the above reforms—that connected with the supervision of 
cadastral survey and record-writing. The system of divided control had 
become intolerable and threatened a breakdown of the proceedings. 
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Through the ‘ready co-operation of Major Crichton a revised system 
was introduced under which the Settlement Officer and his staff are 
trained in survey, and are entirely responsible both for cadastral survey 
and for record-writing, assisted by an expert known as the “ Technical 
adviser’. The Director of Surveys retains full responsibility for traverse 
survey, but confines himself in cadastral survey to inspection and advice. 
This system is now adopted throughout Bengal, and also throughout 
Bihar and Orissa, with the most satisfactory results. 

The third reform to which the Governor in Council would allude is 
the distribution of printed maps. Under the old system the four 
boundaries of each field were entered in the record. This was a cumbrous 
system, especially in Bakarganj where a single field had often to be 
entered in the papers of many tenants, wde the example given on page 145 
of the report. Moreover, it was a matter of extreme ditiiculty to ensure 
that the boundaries were correct and consistent. It was therefore decided 
to record only the north boundary of each field and at the same time to 
distribute printed maps. This reform was made possible by the intro- 
duction of the ‘ Vandyke process” in the drawing office of the Survey 
Department. The maps add comparatively little to the cost of the 
operations. They are also extremely popular and have fully met the 
Gbject with which they were introduced. This is another of the Bakar- 
ganj reforms which have been adopted in other settlements. 

The remaining two reforms which have been noted above, namely, 
“field bujharat” and “record printing” were not adopted in Bakargan] 
until the closing period of the operations. Burharat is tho process by 
which the draft record is explained_to the raiyats. It was formerly done 
by clerks at attestation camps;.generally several miles from the fields 
concerned. It was long felt, especially when the ree:rd is as compli- 
cated as the record in Bakarganj, that this system was most ungatis- 
factory. Mr. Jack therefore devised a system by which each field should 
be explained on the spot, and errors corrected then and there, by an 
officer not below the rank of kanungo. ‘This system is now universal 
in Bengal. The scheme of record printing can be more suitably dealt 
with in connection with the final report. on the operations in Faridpur ; 
but it should be noted here that the scheme originated from difticulties 
felt in Bakarganj, and that the small experiment which he made in 
Bakarganj encouraged Mr. Jack in) pressing his reform for general adop- 
tim. ‘The record is now being printed in all the large settlements to 
the great satisfaction of the general public and of all officers, executive 
and judicial alike. 2 

10. As regards case-work subsequent to final publication, it , will 
be noticed that although “disputes” and ‘objections’? were numerous 
during the preparation of the draft record, comparatively few plaints 
were filed under section 105 or section 106 of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act. This was partly due to the short period which the law allows 
for the filing of such plaints, but still more so (in the ease of section 
103) to the fact that no application for the determination : of a fair 
rent can be made except with the concurrence of all the joint landlords. 
Joint landlords in Bakarganj are averse from joint action either in this 
or in other matters. 

11. The feature of the operations to which those concerned 
probably look back with least satisfaction are the proceedings in con- 
nection with the commutation of produce rents into cash rents. These 
proceedings are described at pages 167-170 of the report and in 
Appendix G of the report. Many raiyats who felt themselves oppressed 
by the system of produce rents had resort to the settlement courts. 
The settlement authorities did their best for them, but the result was 
far from pleasing; in some cases it was even ruinous to the ralyats. 
This was mainly due to the unsatisfactory state of the law and to the 
legal advice (which afterwards turned out to be unsound) which was 
given to the Settlement Department at the earlier stages of the 
proceedings. As a result of the abortive proceedings in Hakarganj, the 
Settlement Officers in other districts now generally abstain, as far as 
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posstble from taking up applications for the commutation of produce rents. 
The question will be considered when the Bengal Tenancy Act comes up for 
general revision. 

12. Iam next to turn to the cost of the operations and to advert to 
pages 242 to 250 of the report. The Government of India will remember 
that the estimate originally sanctioned was Rs. 20,00,000, at a rate of Re. 1 
per acre. As Mr. Jack remarks, this was “rather an aspiration than 
an estimate.” The actual cost has been Rs. 28,33,121. The Governor 
in Council is satisfied that throughout the operations the settlement 
authorities worked with single-minded zeal for the curtailment of 
expenditure. As the work progressed new and unforeseen difficulties arose. 
Moreover, as already pointed out, large operations for the revision of land 
revenuo were suveradded to the preparation of a record of existing 
rights. In any case the actual cost is considerably less than what was 
estimated in 1898 by the then Collector (Mr. Beatson Bell). He anticipated 
that the work could not be done for less than 324 lakhs, at the rate of 
Re. 1-10 per acre, which was the rate in the Roshnabad settlement in the 
neighbouring district of 'Tippera. The Settlement Officer in Roshnabad was 
Mr. J. G. Cumming, a remarkably careful and economical officer. Mr. Jack 
has shown in paragraphs 471 to 484 the basis of the apportionment of the 
cost hetween the State and the landlords and tenants, and the recoveries that® 
have been made from the latter. The final adjustment of accounts as between 
Imperial and Provincial revenues, and the ultimate liability of tkis Govern- 
ment in respect of this settlement are now being determined in consultation 
with the Accountant-General, Bengal. 

13. I am now to turn tothe concluding part of Mr. Jack’s report. Tis 
intercsting remarks on the subject of the maintenance of the record-of-rights 
were written before the receipt of the Secretary of State’s latest Despatch 
(No. 99 Revenue, dated the 17th September 1915). His suggestions for the 
amendment of the Bengal Tenaney Act will be borne in mind when the 
time comes. Meanwhile his suggestions for administrative improvements in 
Bakarganj have already been noted by the local officers. 

14. The Governor in Council. desires to place on record his high 
appreciation of the work of Mr. Jack throughout the settlement operations in 
Bakarganj. Not the least valuable portion of his work is the admirable report 
which he has written. His maps and records have already outlived the 
temporary unpopularity which was inevitable in the course of their preparation. 
Alike by landlords, tenants, courts and legal practitioners they are now 
recognized as authoritative papers. The Governor in Council is confident 
that Mr. Jack’s final report will be welcomed not only by all connected with 
Bakarkganj but by all who desire to know the true facts abont rural Bengal, 
and by all who appreciate good literature. The sound work done by the 
assistants who are mentioned at the conclusion of the report has already 
attracted the attention of the Governor in Council and he fully concurs in 
the remarks of Mr. Jack. Finally, he endorses all that Mr. Jack has 
written coneerning Colonel Crichton and Major Hirst, his co-workers in the 
survey operations, and concerning the various Collectors who assisted in 
the operations. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 


Your most obedient servant, 


L. BIRLEY, 
Off. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal. 
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